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Wk Ilia}’' gather out of History a policy no less wise than eternal. — Walter Rale 

Industrious persons, by an exact and scrupulous diliKcncc and o])servation--out of momiineiits, 
uames, words, proverbs, traditions, private records and evidences, fragnienls of stories, passages of 
books that concern not story, and the like, — do save and recover somewhat from the deluge of time. 
— Franeis Baeon, 






F all the subjects which have invited the attention of man* 
kind, History stands preoniincnt in interest and iinpois 
tance. To this sublime theme the highest and best 
literary genius of the world has been devoted. To this 
the strongest intellects have given their energies through 
years of toil and privation and sacrifice. In the prose- 
cution of historical researches and in drawing therefrom 
the golden threads of truth the enthusiasm of youth has 
been consumed, the strength of manhood expended, and 
the remaining embers of old age wasted to white ashes on the hearthstone of a 
lifelong task. 

In extent and variety, al.so, the historical records of the huiflan race far 
surpass all other kinds of composition. One has only to glance at the vast array 
of humau ann.als to discover how greatly this mountain of purpose and endeavor 
and application rises above all other heights of the intellectual landscape, over- 
shadowing all other monuments and trophies of human greatness, resting like an 
eternal pyramid on the breast of earth, and lifting its emblazoned summit to the 
.,cloi;ds. * It is not wonderful, then, that the interested gaze of all civiliz^ peoples 
is turned with ever-recurring interest and enthusiasm to those imperishable records 
to which men have given tlie name of History. 

The reader be curious to note, in the first place, the beginnings of 
historical cdmpo.sition. Philosophically considered. History is the first coinscious 
effort of the rising race to express its knowledge of itself. Just as the individual, 
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at a certain stage of his development in childhood, becomes conscious of his own 
existence — just as at that epoch he begins to look aroniid him, to consider tlie 
fields and hills as objectiv’^e to himself, and his fellow-creatnrcs as apart from his 
own being — so a youthful people, rising into the civilized state, becomes at length 
conscious of itself, and begins to record its beliefs respecting its origin, its pur- 
pose, its will and destiny. 

From this time forth, History begins to be cultivated as a form of literary 
art. At the first, the poet appears ; but his song is not a lyric, not a ballad of 
love and fiuicy, but an epic of the past. The primitive rhapsodist recites either 
the traditions which he has heard or the visions which he has seen in dreams. 
After him comes the rude annalist, the chronicler, who, in the forms of prose,, 
lays fact on fact with date and circumstance, but with no attempt at interpreta- 
tion or formal narrative. 

For a long period in the progress of civilization these methods of song-craft 
and story-craft continue to hold their place as the best expression of the rising 
nation. But at length a taller genius appears, and the crude materials which he 
finds in the songs and stories of his race are seized with a master hand and 
compelled to give up their living significance. The historian conies and begins 
to explain in the lapgnage of his people the true evolution through which men 
have passed in their course from darkness to light, from barbarism to humanity. 
From this time forth, history, as a branch or department of human knowledge, 
becomes ever more important as the nations grow in enlightenment and power. 
All other branches of knowledge recede and sink to a lower plane. Poetry yields 
its palm, music 'its harp, and art its chi.sel, to the superior claims of that serious 
and exalted lore in which the deeds and hopes and sorrows of the human race 
are imbedded. 

It is difficult to take a general view of history, noting only its salient 
points and omitting from the count all events and movements of minor interest. 
It is only with the strongest wing that the observer is able to ri.se to such a 
height that he may survey the continental landscapes which spread around him, 
before him and behind him, until their further borders are lost in the infinity of 
distance. But it is necessary that we should at times thus ascend the mountain 
and endeavor in our practical and realistic age to discriminate the important from 
the unimportan^t in the records of mankind. 

It may b^ well for us, in attempting to gain such a broad view of human 
events, to note in a few paragraphs the general course which History has taken 
from the primaeval ages to the present time. Let us trace, if we may, the wind- 
ings of the mist-covered river on whose breast the destinies of the human race have 
been borne along with the ever-increasing floods from the far hill countries and 
valleys of Asia to the limitless plains, the pine forests and the Pacific shores of 
our three Americas. 

Perhaps the truo historical fountains of man-life in the earth may never be 
discovered; but we are able to note the gathering streams of the various races 
in their ^fancy and childhood. As to the Aryan race, from which we a.« a 
people are descended, its history begins with the valleys of India. There it was 
that the oldest branch of the Indo-Europic family planted itself and began to 
flourish. Perhaps the migrating tribes had come thither by long and perilous 
journeys from the highlands of Bactria and the plateau of Iran. At any rate, 
before the Persians were Persians or the Greeks were Greeks, our Indie ances-* 
2 
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tors had established themselves in civilized communities on the banks of the 
great rivers which still flow down to the tropical ocean. There the rudiments 
of civilization were discovered. There the primitive people built the first houses 
of wood, dreamed the dreams of the first mythology, and sang the first hymns 
of the ancient Vedas. 

From this point of departure we might well take our way in the path of 
the diverging race across tkk Himalayas, noting the character and tendencies of 
the primitive Chinese and Japanese nations — those early Asiatic Mongoloids, the 
easternmost rim of whose Oriental borders we now behold from our western shores 
beyond the broad Pacific. Thus far in the history of modern life the barriers 
of ethnic prejudice and of long separation have prevailed to prevent rational in- 
tercourse and mutual advantage by acquaintance with the nations of the far East. 
Nor has history herself presumed to record, as yet, the story of the tedious and 
long-procrastinated evolution of the civilized life in China and Japan. 

From our first glance at the destinies of the Aryan race in India, we may 
next discover the movements of man-life in the valley of the Nile. We see in 
that peculiar land, from Pelusium to Thebes, and from Thebes ta Elephantis, 
the multiplication and expansion of one of the great ancient peoples. There we 
behold on every side the evidences of that monumental toil, with the ruins of 
which the modern traveller is still astonished and perplexed. There we may 
note the development of political institutions capable of surviving for centuries, 
and a religious superstition injected into a thousand forms and ceremonies. 
There ambition and conceit wrought together in the creation of sculptured monu- 
ments, the like of which cannot be found otherwhere among the records of man- 
kind. The story of what the primitive Egyptians accomplished in an age before 
Europe had been touched with the first pencillings of the coming dawn can never 
cease to fascinate, never cease to instruct the peoples of after times. 

Meanwhile, on the plateau of ancient Iran, corresponding in general with 
modern Persia, a new people, closely related by blood with the tribes of the 
Indian valleys, sprang into existence, and a new civilization appeared. The 
primitive Medes and Persians emerged from the darkness, and at Ecbatana and 
Persepolis the evidences of a new form of culture hitherto unknown were seen 
in the life of that strange and warlike people, whose ethical code required that 
men should “ride the horse and draw the bow, and speak the truth with their lips,” 

From these ancient and remote seats of Aryan life and cultujre the race to 
which we belong made its way westward through the northern countries of Asia 
MiujT, found the shores , of the .<Egean atiC the isles of the Cyclades, and, cross- 
ing by easy stages, gained a footing in that famous land which more than any 
other was destined to contrijjute to the culture of the human race. It is in 
Hellas that the modern inquirer comes into contact for the first time with a form 
of life and an aspect of civilization with which he seems to be already familiar. 
The intellectual ^.karacter of the Greeks, their artistic tastes and love of letters, 
their wit and genius and vivacity have flowed down with the blood of the Euro- 
pean peoples and diffused themselves with the other elements of progress among 
all the nations of mfdern times. Of the Greeks it is sufiicient to say in passing 
that they printed in their day of greatness the most highly intellectual, if not 
the most rjtdbnai, form of human existence ever yet manifested on pur globe. 

WestWBflip- through Europe the movement of civilization is easily to be traced, 
first thrdug|i>the southern peninsulas, and afterwards across the Alps. On arriv- 
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ing at Italy, we find ourselves on tlie scene of the most permanent, and, per- 
haps, the most powerful nationality which has ever yet appeared on the earth. 
Neither Assyria among the ancient nations, nor Great Britain among the modern, 
has equalled in extent of time or breadth of territory that tremendous Rome, 
which, fixing itself first on the banks of the Tiber, grew from that fecund soil, 
over-shadowed Italy, spread its branches above all the counliries of the Mediter- 
. raueati, and then expanded in Imperial majesty fropt the furthermost limits of 
Parthia to the chalky cliffs of Britain, from the frozen shores of the Baltic to 
the cataracts of the Nile. It mu.st needs be that the historian and the student 
of history will pause long under the almost infinite branches of this great power, 
where, in the vicissitude of things, Cincinnatus and Cato arc to give place to 
Caesar and Constantine, and where Jove and the gods of ancient Rome are to 
yield at length to the Pope and the hierarchy of the Saints. 

Space forbids that we should pause in this connection to dwell upon the 
decadence and ruin of the Roman Empire, or to descant upon the triumph of 
Barbarism. The time came when . the classical world went down before the 
impact of barbarian violence and fury. Doubtless -.the time had come when the 
sins and crimes of antiquity must be revisited upon the races by whom they had 
been committed. The hour struck when that silent Nemesi.s— - 

“Who never yet hath left the unbalanced .scale’’ — 

came swiftly with retribution on her wings and a fiery sword in her hand. 
Vengeance was done upon the blood-stained nations of the ancient world. Great 
as they were, they were swept into oblivion, and a chaos of barbarism super- 
vened even in the cities and palaces where munificent art had flourished and 
immortal poems had been recited in the presence of hhnperors and lords. 

Modern history has done much to illumine those gloomy and obscure ages 
in which for several centuries the European peoples seemed to whirl round and 
round, like driven clouds of mist impelled by chaotic and perverse winds. To 
these times men have given the name of Dark Ages. Not that the skies were 
indeed — 

“Discrowned of the .sunlighl, 

Or the earth dispos,sc.s.sed of the sun. ’’ 

But the human mind and spirit were clouded with thick darkness and the ter- 
rors of night* Doubtless the outer world, from the fifth to the thirteenth cen- 
tury, continued to smile. The flowers bloomed and the tall grass waved in 
summer. The light of day flooded thi^ valleys and hills, and the sun.set of sum- 
mer was glorified with bars of light shooting up from the horizon to the zenith. 
But man himself was down. The dragons of barbarism had taken possession of 
him ; his work was done in superstitious fear, and his imagination fluttered 
bat-like in the dark places of caverns, or came forth only in the night. 

Meanwhile, however, another form of the civilized life had appeared in the 
East. Over Arabia a star had arisen, and its light w''^ seen from Bagdad to the 
Pillars of Hercules. That ancient Semitic race nnich had given to the far-off 
world the primitive seers — Abraham and Moses and David -and the Christ — had 
now sent forth from the descendants of the bondwoman, even from the tribe of 
Kassim, another Prophet who, false or true, had become a conqueror, under the 
circle of whose sword the nations of Africa and Western Asia cowered into sub- 
mission. The Crescent of Islam was borne far and wide, first through the Ara- 
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bian peninsula, then through Syria eastward to the Euphrates, then westward to 
Constantinople, and finally along the northern coast of Africa and northward 
through Spain, over the Pyrenees, to the field of Tours. After the times of fiery 
evangelism and battle came an epoch of science and refinement. The scholars 
of Arabia sat in their schools in Medina, in Damascus, in Jerusalem, in Antioch, 
in Cairo and in Cordova. Arabian culture shone with a refulgent light from 
east to west over a large segment of the world, and the still half-barbarous fol- 
lowers of the Cross found in Mohammedan universities the rudiments of modern 
art and the seed-germs of modern progress. 

The next general aspect of history pre.sents Europe in an insurrection. The 
Christian warriors of the West, though they had been victorious at Tours — 
though they had succeeded in beating back the Arabs beyond the Pyrenees — 
were never satisfied so long as the Crescent was seen in Europe. Meanwhile, the 
pilgrims began to bring back from Palestine the story of insults and outrages 
done by the savage Turcomans upon the followers of the Cross, even at the 
tomb of Christ. During the Arabian ascendency the Christians had had little cause 
of complaint as they journeyed through Egypt and Palestine to pay their vows 
at the holy places of the East. But after the days of Togrul Beg, all this was 
changed. The refined Arabians were dispossessed of the City of David, and the 
opium-smoking Turk sat cross-legged on the sacred stones of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Henceforth the Christian pilgrims were treated with ever-multiplying indig- 
nities. Some were slain. Others were kicked like dogs in the streets of the 
sacred city. The Mosqiie of Omar usurped the place of the Holy Temple of 
Israel. The scallop-shell and sandal-shoon of the pilgrims were no longer the 
badges of protection, but rather the signs of a hostile faith inviting the savage 
Turcomans to outrage and sacrilege. Of all this the rumor was borne to Euiope. 
The pilgrims came home in shame and confusion, and the holy fathers of the 
eleventh century to whom they told their story became at once the prophets and 
preachers of war against the Infidels of the East. ' 

The next two hundred years show us' all the peoples of the West in a state 
of eruption and martial enthusiasm. At first the peasants rose, called from their 
vassalage and penury by Peter of Picardy and Walter the Penniless. Then the 
contagion spread to the middle ranks of mediaeval society, and finally affected the 
feudal barons, the princes and the kings. All classes then swept away on the 
wild tides of war, and Europe was precipitated upon Asia. The conflict lasted 
to the close of the thirteenth century, and by that epoch the Western nations had 
been transformed into a new condition. Europe, so long distracted bj'^ the forces 
of feudalism, became at length consolidated into principalities and kingdoms. 

Over all these was extended the broad and powerful wing of Rome. The 
Pope was virtually the ruler of Christendom. Kings and princes were his 
servants and ministers. Ecclesiastical absolutism was established in the religious 
world, and secular absolutism was favored and promoted in the civil and political 
affairs of . the n;i ions. A severe and unlimited reign of authority was established 
over all the peoples of the West, and though the despotism was not for a season 
so keeii^j^ felt as in an age of knowledge and refinement, the tyranny was never- 
theless 'falling and the bondage bitter. The human mind, still unenlightened, 
still diiSl>osses.sed of its inheritance of liberty and right, still trammelled with the 
shackles which barbarkmi and the Middle Ages had imposed upon it, groped to 
/^nd the light, and sighed for emancipation. 

■ii-: 
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The reader may readily perceive in these conditions the antecedents of that 
great struggle which, beginning in the early part of the sixteenth century, has 
not yet ceased in its effects to agitate the nations. It was the conflict of human 
‘reason and personal right against the authority and dominion of that powerful 
Mother Church which had extended her name and influence as far as the borders 
of the Roman Empire. At length the reviving spirit and intellect of man, aspir- 
ing ever to regain the religious and philosophical freedom which he had enjoyed 
in the classical ages under the tolerant disposition of the Greeks and Romans, 
broke into rebellion against the Ancient Church and sought to recover, first by 
contention and afterwards by a century and a quarter of warfare, the right of free 
inquiry in matters of faith and doctrine. 

To this event, so violent in itself, so far-reaching in its consequences, history 
has given the name of the Reformation of Religion. All the efforts to throw off 
the atithority of Rome had hitherto failed and come to naught. The Bohemian 
insurrection at the beginning of the fifteenth century had been suppressed. The 
blind old Ziska, captain of the first Protestant hosts in battle, had led the Calix- 
tines and the Taborites until what time he perished of the plague. The souls of 
Huss and Jerome had already ascended through the flames. Wickliffe had taught 
in England and had translated the Latin Bible into the language of our ancestors. 
But it remained for the resolute monk of Wittemberg, Alartin Luther, son of the 
slate-cutter of Eisleben, to break the sword of Rome and to lead the German race 
to a new religious life. 

From the date of the Reformation the Slates of Western Europe were for a 
long time divided into a Catholic and a Protestant league. The one religious 
party was, arrayed against the other. In general, those nations and peoples which 
had derived their character and institutions from the Romans held fast to the 
ancient faith, while those which were for the most part descended from the bar- 
barians of the North went over to the cause of Protestantism. The Roman race 
in its descendants and the Romish Church in its hierarchy combined on the one 
side against the Teutonic peoples and their freedom-seeking instincts and practices 
on the other. The appeal was first to the sword, and afterwards to intrigue, cun- 
ning, diplomacy, perfidy and Jesuitism. The reader needs not to be reminded of 
the eharacter of the weapons with which Rome strove through nearly four genera- 
tions to suppress her adversaries, and to which the Protestants themselves — 
having learned the dreadful lessons of persecution — were often too willing to resort. 

The religious wars of the sixteenth century constitute a chapter in the annals 
of mankind over which the spirit of humanity would fain cast a shroud. Bitter- 
ness, hatred, falsehood, the cruel spirit of revenge, the awful malignity of reli- 
gious fury, and the bigotry and superstition of a half-benighted age, all combined to 
make the epoch cne of the most dolorous and gloomy in the whole story of the 
world. The Thirty Years’ War — extending from i6i8 to 1648 — with which the 
conflict was nominally concluded, and which, with its treaty of Westphalia, gave 
to modern Europe many of her present features, was a struggle in which the 
ferocity of uncurbed human nature, the fierce passions of religious revenge and un- 
licensed political madness were exemplified and illustrated as they had tiever been 
before in the annals of the race. Meanwhile the Inquisition had been set up. The 
fires were kindkd about the stake. The chains clanked, and the flames roared around 

—the heretical Scot, 

Bohemian martyr and Huguenot. 
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All the currents of history became stained with blood; and the waters of the 
great river of human life have not even to this day regained their crystal 
clearness. • 

The aggregate result of the reformatory movement was the dismembermeilt 
of the Romish Church. Her power as a unit was broken, though by no means 
destroyed. On the crther hand, a partial but not complete emancipation of the 
human mind was effected. Protestantism came as a palliative in the religious 
history of the modern nations. The insurrection against Rome was successful to 
this extent, that the example of it was immediately reflected into political society. 
The very same spirit and instinct which had sought freedom for the religious 
nature of man now began to strive for liberty on the side of his civil and politi- 
cal nature. Secular society began to feel the throes of the same earthquake 
which had rolled and burst under the surface of religious society. The one fol- 
lowed the other. Already before the conclusion of the Thirty Years’ Wjr a civil 
conflict had broken out in England with such violence that, the pillars of the 
ancient monarchy were pushed asunder and the whole edifice thrown into a ruin. 
A commonwealth was established and then a Protectorate on the site of the abol- 
ished edifice. The princes of the House of Stuart were seen afar like' spectres in 
the horizon, and for a brief season it seemed that a great political revolution had 
been accomplished in the British Isles. 

At length, however, the waves returned, and the new institutions of the 
Mother Country were swept away. Republican England passed quickly from 
sight, and the restored monarchy was hailed with shouts of joy. But the effects 
of the great upheaval did not cease with the event. On the contrary, they entered 
into all the subsequent history of England, became a part of her Constitution, 
and are felt at the present time as a vital energy throughout the British Empire. 
Moreover the political agitation, thus begun at the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury in England, spread rapidly to the Continental States, diffused itself through 
all the nations of Western Europe, and made forever impossible the recurrence 
of the political despotism and irresponsible methods which had prevailed in the 
Middle Ages. 

In the mean time a great change had taken place, not indeed in the surface 
of the globe, but in the knowledge of mankind respecting its continents and 
seas. A New World had been discovered. The Man of Genoa had gone forth 
on the breast of the western waters, and in the closing decade of the fifteenth 
century had found the islands and shores of the new America. ‘While Luther 
and the Reformer,-? had been endeavoring to lift the cloxids in which the human 
spirit, the conscience and* soul of man had been so long benighted, the adventu- 
rers and discoverers had traversed the Atlantic, and drawn aside tfie fabulous 
curtains behind which the glorious mysteries of the West had beeu so long con- 
cealed. , 

In the very age of the religious emancipation of man, a New World was 
thus made known as a fitting arena for his activities and progress. Henceforth 
the Old World began to lose its singular and exclusive importance. Just as 
Asia had, in the annals of antiquity, sunk back with the revelation of Europe, so 
with the revelation of our vast and virgin world Europe in turn began to lose 
. her primacy and to yield her best adventure and lofties*t spirit for the poUteession 
and development of our great continents. Round about this marvellous discovery 
a vast cycle of historical episodes — ^fraught with every variety of human interest 
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and adorned with all the fancies and aureole of romance and drama — fixed itself 
as the source and boundary of a new chapter in the history of the human race. 

If the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were the epoch of religious and 
political upheaval, the eighteenth century was the epoch of intellectual revival 
and efflorescence At this period men began to think more boldly than ever 
before. A mental audacity was seen in the speeches and,, writings of meji the 
like of which had not been displayed since the days of the free democracy of Athens. 
The miud seemed to avail itself, at least during the first three-quarters of the 
eighteenth century, of the lull which followed the former agitations, and to try 
its powers in hitherto unvisited fields of inqtiiry. The old forms of knowledge 
were flung away. The past seemed no longer to satisfy the hunger and aspira- 
tion of the race. New forms of belief appeared. Experiment took the place of 
dogma in every field of investigation. Science arose in the midst of scholasticism 
and said, “Eo, here am I!” The dogmatic spirit which had .so long dominated 
the beliefs of men in all questions of religion, philo.sopli}'^ and economics was sud- 
denly dethroned and drivxMi from tlie kingdom of the human mind. From France 
as a centre — from her universities, her scats of learning, her societies and clubs 
— .scientific inquiry, the love and inspiration of actual knowledge were rapidly 
difFu.sed through all the kingdoms west of the Vistula, and the new French 
philosophy, as expounded by the great I-Cncyclopnedists, entered into the cogita- 
tions and dreams not only of the enthusiastic P'reiich, but also of the young 
American democrats who were presently to lead the rising nation in the struggle 
for ludependence. True it is that the first three-quarters of the century were 
not without their bloody and devastating wars ; but after all, the leading fesilure 
of this age was the growth of the human intellect, the coming into the breast 
aud brain of mail of the consciousness of power and of audacity in his tongue 
and pen to declare — as in his sword to defend — the beneficent principles which 
the humane philosopher had .so triumphantly announced in the /^ijirhis of Mao. 

The student of history need scarcely Ije told that such au epoch as that just 
described is the invariable precursor of great and salutary changes. So surely as 
the sunrise follows the dawn, as the noonday follows the morning, so surely will 
great and beneficent changes in human society rapidly succeed the age of intel- 
lectual freedom and progress. The offlee of prophecy was not required in 1775 
to foretell the swift evolution which was about to ensue. The event answered 
quickly to expectation. The American rebellion against the Mother Country 
gave the notfi of warning that the New Era was at the door. He that ran might 
read the signs of the times, and discover afar the greatness of the things about 
to be revealed. 

At no other epoch in the history of mankind did the human, race emerge so 
rapidly from its old conditions as in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. 
It was ap age in which tradition suffered much ; ancient tyrannies were startled 
from the* throne, and the fallow-ground, long soaked with the cold drippings of 
the Middle Ages, was torn up and turned to the sun aud air with the terrible 
plowshare of radicalism. Institutions were swiftly transformed. The cruel usages 
and customs of bygone centuries were attacked and destroyed with the enginery 
6f right reason and of war. Men became courageous to the degree that many 
were willing to die iu order that the rest might live in freedom and happiness. 
A generous humanity diffu.sed itself through the nations, and the song of libera- 
tion and brotherhood was heard above the roar of battlefields. 
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It was a battle of the new against the old — of the present and the future 
against the past. The past was obsolete. The past no more sufficed for the 
aspirations and desires of men. The ancient statecraft and priestcraft and king- 
craft were no longer tolerable to the awakened freemen of the world. The dream 
of emancipation went abroad everywhere ; but the actiial insurrection began in 
America. The crime pf the Mother Country against the liberties of the colonists 
brought its legitimate results ; and the riflemen of New England gathered at 
Concord and Ecxinglon. On the slopes of Bunker’s Hill the red coats of a 
thousand British soldiefs lay strangely still in the meadow grass of June, while 
the patriots, with powder-smutted faces and coarse shirts torn xopen 'at the throat 
and rude muskets brandished club-wise about their heads, glared fiercely over the 
summit. ** \ \ 

It was the first rational battle for the political liberties of men. The torch 
which had been lighted two centuries before in Holland and lifted on high by 
William the Sileut — which had been borne aloft by Cromwell and his Ironsides 
•in the good fight for the Commonwealth of England — had become a beacon to the 
American democracy. But the latter, more than the others, had learned the logic 
of battle and the aim for which they contended. It remained for our fathers of 
the Revolution to draw a Charter of Freedom which neither sophistry nor force 
could successful!}' assail, and to defend it against the skepticism and ill-will of the 
world. Here it was that true government by the people began to be. Here it 
was that intelligent republicanism as a form of political society emefged 
triumphant from the fires of war, and a Union of free States was made the 
bulwark and citadel of progress and peace and power. 

The successful revolt of the Old Thirteen Colonies against the Mother 
Country furnished both an example and a motive to the people of Europe. The 
patriots of France were first to catch the contagion. Their great Revolution of 
1789 followed swiftly in the wake of our own. French society, ever so full of life 
and promise, was shaken to its depths. The' Statcs-Gen^ral at .Versailles began 
to debate the principles of liberty and the methods of reform. The voice of 
Mirabeau was heard, and the rising enthusiasm portended a storm. It was soon 
seen that reform meant abolition, and that abolition had uproar and ruin in its 
train. 

Across the pathway of the insurrection lay every impediment and stumbling- 
block which the Middle Ages had invented. There was the ancient monarchy 
and there was the ancient Church, planted like mountains in the bi*oad road of 
regeneration. There was the powerful nobility, with their estates' and hunting- 
gp'ounds between the people and itheir rights. Monasteries, cathedrals, convents, 
palaces, prisons, fortresses, feudal towers — everything that centuries of oppression, 
ignorance and despotism had been^able to build on the moaning breast of France 
stood as so many frowning battlements and barriers before the insurgent people. 
Though the French Commons really constituted the nation — though tlicy were 
ninety-six one-hundredths oF the whole — they were counted as naught by the 
powers that governed France. The other four-hundredths were noblemen, priests, 
and princes. They were everything; the people were nothing. But the ninety- 
six-hundredths who were nothing rose against the four-hundredths who were 
everything. 

Never before was witnessed such a revolt of the naked, unarmed many 
against the clothed and full-armed few. But the French peasant, roused at last 
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from his long sleep of oppression, and the man of the Faubourgs, starting from 
his shop and cellar, were more than a match for the nobility, the priests and the 
king. The monarchy of the Bonrhons reeled from its base and came down in 
ruins. In.stitutions, firmly planted for a thousand years, were abolished in a night. 
Princes were refugees. The properties of the feudal nobility and the feudal 
church — those vast estates and parks and cathedrals and villas which had been 
created by centuries of unrequited toil — were seized by the fierce Republic, stnifed 
into the mouths of vomiting cannon, and discharged in death-blasts at the enemies 
of liberty, equality and fraternity. 

Old things passed away, and all things became suddenly new in the turmoil 
of war. The Reign of Terror swept like a red spectre across the stage. The 
banded kings rouud about France took up arms to beat her down, but were them- 
selves hurled back from her borders. The political evolution went on with ever- 
increasing rapidity. First the Assembly, then the Convention, then the Directory, 
then the Consulate, and at last the solitary bronze figure of the Little Corsican 
rose before the mob, with his cocked hat and gray overcoat and bloodless face, 
and stood statue-like in the midst of the confusion. 

The Napoleonic wars filled up the mc.asurc of the eighteenth century and the 
first segment of our own. The epoch was one of the most violent which had 
ever been witnessed in Europe. The French Empire expanded under the shield 
of Bonaparte, till it .seemed at intervals that all Western Enrop.'. would be swal- 
lowed up. As between the new system of Imperial government and the ancient 
hereditary monai'chy which had so long dominated the nations o^ the West, there 
(*buld be neither peace nor compromise. The two could not coexist. Europe 
could not even Ik divided between them. The one or the other had to yield and 
perish. Either the remaining political forms and usages which modern Europe 
had iuherited from the past must oca.se to exist, or else the Napoleonic .system 
which had drawn into itself the energies and essence of the new .society of France 
must go down under the blows of 'the reactionary party. Thus from Marengo 
and Austerlitz to Fricdland, from Friedlaud to Borodino, and from Borodino to 
Waterloo the conflict raged, until the sun of Imperial hVance went down bchiud 
the plateau of Mont St. Jean, and the allied monarchs entered Paris. 

The history of modern times this side of the treaties of Vienna and Ghent — 
this side of Waterloo and New Orlean.s — seems to constitute a section by it.self. 
In the calm which followed the Napoleonic wars, it was easy to discover the 
altered conditibiis of society. Though a great reaction in favor of the past had 
come in, though the nations .seemed for the time , being to have rejected the 
principles which they had fought for and won in the American and Prench 
Revolution.s, yet it wa.^ clear that the ancient order had not been — and could not 
— restored. Another spirit had supervened, and another .sy.stem of government 
in civil and religious Si)ciety had taken the place of the forms which had pre- 
vailed in the eighteenth century. Now it was that the States of the New World 
were finally separated from those of the Old. Republicanism became the prevail- 
ing type from the St. Lawrence to the Straits of Magellan. Even in Western 
Europe, the efforts of the reactionists were unavailing. The head of restored 
Bourbonism, set painfully on the ancient throne, dropped half comatose, first on 
this shoulder, and then on that, and all the stays and props of a factitious royal- 
ism could not hold it up in the attitude of life. Though the emigrant nobility 
came back in the wake of the monarchy, their parks and hunting grounds were 
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gone and their chateaux were inhabited by strangers. Liberalism cried out even 
in the fogs of London, and one reform bill suceeeded another until, in the Victo- 
rian era, the spirit of Republicanism has taken possession alike of Westminster 
and Windsor Palace. lu France, the Revolution of 1848, completed the work 
begun by that of 1830, and in our age the Second Empire has yielded to the 
Third Republic. Meauwhile, beyond the Rhine the petty feudal governments have 
at last been cast aside with the rubbish of the mediaeval times, atid a great and 
rational Empire has arisen with regular methods of administration and a measure 
of justice for all the German peoples. 

In America, we have beheld an equally marvellous transformation. Here the 
spirit of humanity refused to reside any longer in the same temple with the spirit 
of bondage. At the middle of our century the institution of African slavery had 
become deeply imbedded in the political and social structure of the United States. 
It was an element of everything. American commerce was touched in every part 
with the hand of slavery. The producing energies of the nation were dependent 
in a large degree upon the energy and efficiency of the system. In proportion 
as a doubt was entertained as to the validity and righteousness of slavery, just 
to that extent did the champions of the peculiar institutions rise up to defend it. 
If the moral sense of one class of the people was outraged at the spectacle of 
bondage, the moral sense of the remainder was fortified by the pulpit and the 
press of at least one-half of the States of the Union. Those who had grown up 
in the presence of the system of servitude, who were familiarized from their 
infancy with slave labor and its incidents, were unable to divest themselves of 
the prejudice of environment, or to see the institution in all its hurtful and 
degrading aspects. 

In the mean time the great States of the North outgrew those of the South 
in wealth and population. The policy of slave-holding began to be challenged 
more and more by a class of American citizens who had only seen it from afar. 
The dispute at length grew hot. The clamor was heard from the halls of the 
Capitol to the log school-houses of Wisconsin and the cabins .at the foot of the 
Ozark mountains. Then the rustic fife was heard and the tat-tat of the drum- 
sticks, as they played their angry note in the spring morning of i86i. There 
was a cannon shot in the side of Sumter, and then an uprising of hundreds of 
thousands of soldiers. The wild storm of Civil War was on, and the nation 
reeled and shook with the onset of opposing armies. 

Gradually the line of fire contracted around the desolated Sduth until the 
remnant of the overthrown Confederacy ceased to contend.- The two leaders sat 
face to face in the historic room at Appomattox. Then it was that the horizon 
began to clear, and men everywhere might see the nature of the changte which 
had passed over the social and .political landscape of the United States. African 
bondage had perished. The theories of government upon which the Confederacy 
had beeti established were destroyed by the shock of war. The Black Man rose 
above the rout. 

The bow of promise was set in view 
On the iJkirts of the vanishing day ; 

But Liberty wept for the Man in Blue, 

.\nd sighed for the Man in Gray. 

T^ general result of the historical movements of the nineteenth centuiy 
has b^n the centralization of nations and governments. Localism and individu- 
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ality have suffered much under the action of the historical forces of our age. 
We have only to glance around the horizon to see on every hand the evidences 
of the unification of the great peoples of the earth and of the systems of gov- 
ernment which they have chosen to adopt. At the beginning of the century, or 
rather at the close of the first quarter thereof, our own country was a loose con- 
federation of States, held in one by an uncertain and disputed tie ; but with the 
last quarter of the century we have a veritable Union of almost imperial pjopor- 
tions and power. The whole political structure of the United States has been 
unified and harmonized to the extent that the question of the fundamental char- 
acter of our Constitution cau hardly again be revived. 

The same tendency to oneness of character and destiny is seen abroad. 
Great Britain has become an Ehnpire. The eastern dominions of the Crown are 
so vast in extent and population that the name of (ircut Britain belongs rather 
to the south of Asia than to the small islands on the northwcstei'n borders of 
Rurope. Victoria is aiot only Queen of the United Kingdom, but Empress of 
India! Germany, as w’^c have seen above, is no longer an assemblage of petty 
and segregated States, under the dominion of feudal customs and usages, but an 
Imperial government almost as wide as the borders of the Teutonic nations. 

More striking still has been the transformation of Italy. From the distrac- 
tion and chaos which prevailed a half century iigo — from the division into petty 
principalities, dukedoms and insignificant kingdoms — a great semi- republican State 
has arisen with thirty millions of people for its subjects and a domain extending 
from the Alps to Sicily. The work of Victor Emanuel and Count Cavour, ener- 
gized and made effective by the enthusiasm of Mazziui and Garibaldi, has been 
successfully comjdeted in the organization of a constitutional Monarchy, resting 
its one hand on a responsible ministry and the other on the reason and assent 
of the Italian people. In every quarter of the historical horizon we note the 
one significant feature of union under law and civil liberty under the aegis of 
public authority. 

Such in brief has been the general course of history from the beginnings of 
civilization in the great river valleys of the East to its present stage of de\elop- 
ment in the kingdoms and free States of the Western world. But the sketch is 
meagre in the last degree. Such an outline can give but a faint idea of the vast 
tide of events rolling on with multiplying volume through the centuries. The 
gfeneralization of the historical movements of mankind is more difficult than that 
of any other Slass of facts to which the human mind has devoted its energies. It 

is, however, none the less essential in the Introduction of a work such as the 

“Footprints of the World’s History” that the reader’s mind should be directed 
along the general course of events, to the end that he may better apprehend the 
particular parts about to be set before him. As the artist with chalk in hand 
begin.s his work witli a bold sketch of the landscape which he is about to paint 
—dashing a line here and another there as if to contain and hold in unity the 

details upon the execution of which months of labor are to be expended — so the 

historian must first produce the limiting outlines of his scene before the actual 
delineation of men and things is undertaken. 

The first instructive fact which impresses itself upon the student of the affairs of 
men is the distinction which he at once discovers between the great things and the 
little things of history. No sooner does he enter upon his inquiry than he perceives 
the varied character of the landscapes before him. The distinctions in the scenery 
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strike his senses even as the vicissitude of woodland and hill, of field and valley, 
impresses the senses of a child. The historical student is amazed at the differ- 
ences of situation, the variety of facts and even the apparent contradictions in 
the panorama which begins to pass before his vision. He glances from the 
lowland to the mountain heights and from regions that rest in shadow to lumin- 
ous points that rise labove the clouds. He notes the fact that on the whole the 
greater part of the landscape is but feebly lighted; that whole continents and 
islands and seas rest in the obscuration of semi-twiliglit or even of thick cloud. 
But other spots are flecked with light. Here and there the actors of the scene 
appear as tall as giants, and their helmets and cloaks flash with an excess of 
brilliancy. To these luminous parts of the historical scene his attention is quickly 
drawn, and he perceives in himself a strong disposition to omit all obscurities 
and to dwell only on the glorious parts of the panorama. 

It is this condition of things that has led so many writers and conipUers in 
ancient and modern times to gather from the historical records of mankind its 
interesting and attractive parts, combining them in abridgments and compen- 
diums from' which the greater mass of matter has been omitted. Modern life 
has become so complex and vehement that even the professional student of 
history may with difiiculty find time and opportunity to enter into the vast details 
which 'Constitute the body of the civilized life of man. He is constrained by the 
circumstances of his times to fix his attention chiefly on the more important 
parts, to the exclusion of particulars and minutice. 

It has thus happened that the majority of our historical writings are com- 
pressed rather than expanded, in order that they may be brought within the 
compass and opportunity of the average citizen of the present age. The vast and 
magnificent monuments of historical lore, to the construction of which the great 
geniuses of the past centuries devoted their industry and talent, still exist; but 
they have been remanded to the obscure shelves of great libraries and the dimly- 
lighted studies of assiduous scholars. Both classes of productions — that is, the 
elaborate history of human events and the epitome of the more interesting parts 
of the civilized life of man — have ' their legitimate place in the economy and needs 
of modern society ; but the place of the one cannot be taken b}' the other. 

It is useful for us to inquire by what principle of choice the great things 
are gathered out of the smaller things of history. The law of rational selection 
is not far to seek. We inu.st remember, in the first place, that human society, 
as well as the individual man, has two kinds of energy ; namely, ^physical force 
and moral force. The displa}'^ of the one or the other hi any striking iiiaiiner 
will pr.xluce an event which, taken by itself, constitutes one of the critical points 
of current history. The physical force of society is generally expended in war. 
Thus far in the history of mankind, though the statement may appear paradoxi- 
cal, civilization has advanced by violence. The greater ‘part of the events which 
have constituted the woof of history have had behind them the sanction of force ; 
and force in its highest form is expressed in conflict and war. 

The moral forces of society, on the other hand, display themselves, for the 
most part, in the world of opinion. In the nature of things, institutions, customs 
and beliefs become abusive and at length intolerable to the roused-up conscience 
of a Mople. A better way than the old is discovered, and the evangel, of the 
new goes forth with the cry of reform on his lips. Thus come to pass in the 
world those social and religious agitations in which so large a part of the humane • 
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energies of .men liave been expended, and by which each succeeding age has 
become the inheritor of the best gifts of the ages past. It is in these two methods, 
namely, by battle and reform, that the social evolution goes forward ; and the 
historian, in selecting from the annals of the world its essential parts, will have 
much to say of great battles and great reforms. 

It happens not infrequently that the marvellous, the wonderful, constitutes 
the es.sence of a historical event. The thing most unexpected frequently occurs, 
and the senses of the beholders ai'C struck dumb with amazement at some pheno- 
menal portent or prodigy. It has chanced, for instance, that eclipses of the sun 
and moon have by coincidence happened at the same time with some important 
movements of mankind on the fields of action. Great battles have thus been 
speedily ended with armistice and treaty. Sometimes the earthquake has, in like 
manner, shaken the body of the world coincidently with some transaction of men 
on its surface. Nature has often been supposed to sympathize with the senti- 
ments and deeds of the earth’s inhabitants ; and such is the constitution of the 
human mind that the marvellous, the novel, the wonderful — whether of the natural 
world or in the domain of man’s activity — alwaj’s fix the interest of human beings 
and transmit a lasting memory. Such event.'t must, in the nature of the case, 
constitute a part of the “ Footprints of History,” and be lepeatcd in song and 
story as episodes in the record of human life. • 

If we descend from the general movements of society, as illust.atcd by peoples 
and communities and nations, to the individual life, we shall find in it also the 
svwe distinctions between the important and the unimportant paits. Some men 
are of the hei'oic, others of the unheroic stature. It could not be claimed that 
all men are of the historic mould and creation. True there is a sen.se in which 
all alike arc members of the universal humanity, and in that sense all men have 
a place in history. But only a few are real actors in the drama. The multitude 
are but the lay-figures of the play, merely standing in the places where they are 
set by the master spirits of society. 

The historian who would gather from the records of the world its salient 
points and living interests must in the nature of the case exclude from his list 
of characters the great mass of men who.se deeds have risen no higher than them- 
selves. For the rest, he selects Great Men and Great Deeds to adorn his pages. 
HuAan character itself, when produced on a large and gcneroxis scale, constitutes 
one of the bgst and noblest facts with which the historian has to deal. The 
world has been honored with such in every age, and the example has been an 
inspiration among all peoples. All departments of human activity have been illu- 
mined with the presence of men and women whose very names are odorous as 
balm and incense in the art, the literature, the song and story of every civilized 
land under the sun. Sketches and pencilliugs of such characters scattered through 
the historical writings of a given epoch furnish to every aspiring spirit a sort 
of mirror in which the highest virtues of the race are reflected into the hopes 
and purposes of the passing generation. The historian, as well as other men, is 
attracted by the existence of such personages, and often turns from the narrative 
of general events to delineate the character and deeds of great men. Indeed the 
discrimination between Biogr^hy and History has never been, and perhaps can 
never be, distinctly drawn. The life of the individual fl(jws into the general 
current of affairs, and the event is always modified and colored with personal 
influences which not infrequently constitute the more attractive parts of the nar- 
rative. 
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How great indeed have been the great men of history 1 There, they stand, 
statue-like and majestic, along the confines of the world. Generals and warriors 
are there. Statesmen are there. Discoverers and adventurers are there. Builders 
of monuments, makers of cities, engineers of aqueducts and highways, brave cap- 
tains from the sea, still braver travellers from unexplored regions of the earth, 
are there. Kings and princes and potentates, nobles in rich regalia and learned 
teachers of hidden mysteries are there. Philanthropists and sages and sacred 
bards are there, prophets whose vision has pierced the shadow and the cloud, 
rhapsodists with upturned faces, and last of all the heroic sufferers, with tear- 
stained cheeks and patient, half-withered hands, toiling for the sake of men and 
weary in the cause of love, are seen like evangels in the throng. 

He who traces the “ Footprints of the World’s History ” must needs dwell 
much upon the lives and characters, the deeds and aspirations of the great. For 
him the ancient patriarchs will live again on the plains of the East. He .will see 
them with their nocks and herds sitting at the doors of their tents in the cool of 
the evening, studying the movements of the planets and saying often, “ It shall 
come to pass.” To him the great destroyers of the primitive world, men who 
battled with adversaries of their own kind or the wild beasts of the jungle, will 
appear with clubs and .spears, the skins of slain lions and trophies snatched from 
the eifemy. There will be seen Nimrod and Nebuchadnezzar, Mencs and Sesos- 
tris, Theseus and Cadmus, Romulus and Porsenna, Wodin and Beowulf. There 
with the further development of society will arise the youthful Alexander and 
Xerxes with his fire-worshipping kings ; Hannibal and Scipio ; Pericles and EiJanii- 
nondas ; Caesar and Trajan and Beli.sarius. P'urther on, Charlemagne comes int< 
the field, battling with the Arabs and the Saxons; Alfred the Great scolded by 
the peasant woman for burning her cakes, or driving the Danes beyond the Hum- 
ber. Then follow Godfrey and Tancred, Robert of Toulouse, Barbarossa and the 
Lion-Heart Plantageuet. Still further, Gustavus Adolphus, Tilly and Wallenstein 
are seen, and in the New World the Spanish conquelhors go to and fro in armor. 
Now it is Cromwell and now Marlborough ; now Turenne, and now Frederick the 
Great; now Washington and Napoleon; Victor Emanuel and Von Moltkc; Lin- 
coln and Grant and Lee. 

In like manner we may trace from epoch to epoch the great moral heroes 
of humanity. P'roui those religious poets who sang the hymns of the Veda to 
Zoroaster, from Abraham to David, from the great philosophers of preece to Paul 
and St. Augustine, from Socrates to the Christ, from the Martyrs to the Re- 
formers we may follow the glowing torches of individual enthusiasm and sacrifice 
through the darkness. In* more recent ages philanthropy enters the ai'cna, and 
the stony features of human life relax into gentleness and peace. Prisons are 
opened; dungeqns arc penetrated; the slave-whip is broken; the gyves are 
slipped from the wrists of innocence, and the cruelties of the Middle Ages are 
swept away. Th voices of Wilberforce and Garrison are heard on the two sides 
of the Atlantic, arJ the pale faces of Howard and Florence Nightingale are seen 
in the prison-houses of despair. Rousseau, the dreamer of humanity, writes his 
visioji of brotherhood in a book for the nations ; and Franklin, the philosopher 
and lover of men, according to the aphorism of his medal, “ snatches the light- 
ning from the skies and the sceptre from tyrants.” 

BttI;; the “ P'ootprints of History ” must include al.so the stages of human 
progress in discovery and invention. It is not only the thinker and philanthro- 
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pist, the warrior and the sage who are worth}' of places in the pantheon of the 
great. They also who have subordinated the forces of nature, and made them 
subservient to the will of man, shall have their places among the immortals. 
Their steps also, as well as the steps of kings and princes, of battlemen and 
prophets, of enthusiasts and sufferers, shall be reckoned among the “Footprints” 
of that eternal progress which no hand can stay until the* world is taken for 
humanity and men have risen to truth and fraternity and immortal life! 

In the ancient world the blind forces of nature were dominant over man. 
Before them he cowered and hid away. He imagined that nature was his enemy, 
and that he must defend himself against the treachery and implacable ire of the 
physical world. The history of the human race is virtually the story of its 
emancipation from the old-time dread and thraldom of man to nature, of his 
rising above the conditions of his environment, and of the subjugation of the 
ageirts of nature to his intellect and will. Here it is that discovery and inven- 
tion have done their beneficent work. The human mind has become emboldened 
as it has made its way among the mysterious forces of nature, taking them one 
by one and reducing them to friendly service. 

It were long to tell the story of the slow but steady progress which the 
intellect of man has made in the subjugation of physical nature. Time was 
when the pressure of the/ wind against the open sail of his boat was the highe.st 
form of physical assistance which he was able to obtain ; but at length the com- 
pass came, and with it the possibility of traversing the trackless ocean. Gnn- 
]if>wder came, and with it the po.ssibility on the part of the civilized life of keep- 
ing all barbarism at bay forever. The invention of printing came, and with it 
the possibility of diiffusing the generous thoughts of men among all peoples — 
from the palace of the noble and the cloister of the scholar to the soldier’s 
bivouac and the peasant’s cottage at the foot of the hill. The impri-sonment of 
steam came, and the vast enginery of civilization began its magnificent piston-stroke 
and revolution. The catching of the electrical flash and its peaceable direction 
over wire and rod came, and with it the possibility of exemption from the cra.sh 
of the thunderbolt and of instantaneous converse between mind and mind, even 
across continents and seas. The discovery of tlte- vibratory character of sound 
and of the means of reproducing its physical equivalents came, and with it the 
possibility of the transmission of speeeh for thousajids of miles from friend to 
friend, and o^ the record and reproduction from phonographic plates of all the 
music and literature of mankind. 

Thus from stage to stage, with the progress of invention and the conquest 
of physical nature, men have risen to higher and higher levels in activity and 
happiness and power. Faust and Guttenburg were thus the sons of the morn- 
ing ; and Barthold Sch'vartz, though he was called //f^ Blacky was really the 
apostle of light and fnedom. Watt and Stephenson made a highway for the car 
of civilization, and Franl^lin and Davy and Morse and Edison have led the van 
in the enfranchisement, prosperity and greatness of the ninetepnth century. 

Of all these things— of this general course of history in the world and of 
its individual parts and interests — the Atithor of the “ Footprints of the World’s 
History ” has fully availed himself in the following pages. Viewing the progress 
of society as in one sense a progress by violence and war, he has deduced from 
the great military histories of the nations their most striking and dramatic 
paragraphs. The great and critical battles of the Old World and the New, as 
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described by the best genius of Europe and America, have here been represented 
not only in the glowing descriptions of the ablest historians and poets, but with 
the best aid of pictorial art. The struggles which have taken place in the 
religious world — the conflict between dogmatism and despotic power on the one 
side and the spirit of toleration and freedom on the other — have also received at 
the Author’s hands dU abundant and judicious treatment. Incidents and episodes 
of the great moral reforms and intellectual revolutions, which have constituted so 
considerable a part of the history of the past, are here summarized and repeated 
as so many scenes from the panorama of ancient and modern times. 

But most of all has the compiler of these pages drawn from the rich store- 
houses of personal history the material for his work. In this respect the book 
will be found of surpassing interest. The contents cover almost every variety 
of incident and adventure, of heroic trial and astonishing success, which the history 
of the lives of men has so abundantly furnished. Here the reader may^ee once 
more the personal triumphs of the great. All manner of events in the careers 
of those who have reached the historic rank and fame, even from the birth-scene 
to the death-scene, will be found delineated in these pages by the skilful pen 
and pencils of the masters. Here the reader may see again the caprices- and 
crimes of the princes of the House of Tudor ; the flames roaring around the stake 
of martyrdom ; the ravages of the Black Death of the fourteenth century, and the 
last hours of Walter Raleigh. He may follow again the devastation of the great 
fire in Loudon ; witness the conquest o{ Jerusalem by the Crusaders ; or review the 
character and work of Julius Caesar. He may shudder at the death of Marshal 
Ney ; stand with Jackson behind the ramparts at New Orleans ; or follow the 
moving lips of Payne over the manuscript of “ Home, Sweet Home.” 

In few volumes of modern literature will the reader be nioie likely to find’ 
an immediate and permanent interest than among the.se “Footprints of the 
World’s History.” Here the individual and the social life of man will be found 
revealed as they have been seen by the keenest itltellects and best artists of 
modern times. In no other work may the passing hour of the incidental flsader 
or the evening study of the persistent student be spent, with greater rewai^, of 
interest and information. The narratives here gathered of the great things . 
and thought and suffered by the actors of the historical drama contain the snm- 
mar3% the essence and real presence of the ages, and both the thoughtful and 
the thoughtless may gain therefrom the best lessons and noblest i^pirations for 
the duties and responsibilities of a worthy and successful life. 
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LIFE AND MAXIMS OP FRANKLIN. 

G reatest among all the philosophers, in 
the beneficial results of his discoveries and 
maxims, stands the name of Iknjamin Franklin. 
For this reason we have thoiiglit it ]>ro])er and 
right that a sketch of his life, and the best of his 
maxims, should have the first place in this collec- 
tion. 

Parentage and Boyhood. 

Benjamin Franklin was born at Boston, on the 
T7th day of January, 1706, and was the youngest 
b\jt two of a fnniil> of seventeen children, two 
daughters being born after him. II is ancestors, 
as far as they can be aaced back (at least three 
hundred years), were petty freeholders at ICaton, 
in Northamt)tonshire ; but if we may judge by 
the surname of the family — the ancient Norman 
appellative for a country geiitleman^-we may con- 
clude tliey had originally been of some conse- 
quence. After the Reformation, the immediate 
progenitors of Benjamin continued zealously at- 
tached to the Church of IJngland till towards the 
close of the reign of Charles the vSecond, when 
his father Josias, along with his uncle Benjamin, 
became dissenter^fi' These men were both bred to 
the trade of silk-dyeing, Josias married early in 
life ; and about the year T682 he emigrated, with 
his wife and three children, to America, on ac- 
count of the persecutions to which he was exposed 
for his dissenting principl . s f>n arriving in 
New England, he embraced the ot'cupations of 
soap-boiler and tallow-chcUidU r, of wliich busi- 
nesses he previously knew nothing, but only from 
their being at the time the likeliest to provide 
maintenance for his in%easing family. He ap- 
pears to have been a man of great penetration 
an<l solid judgment ; pmdent, active and frugal ; 
and although kept in comparative poverty by the 
expenses of his numerous family, was held in 
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great esteem by his townsmen. In no respect 
was his practical good sense more conspicuous 
than in the education of his children ; and his 
illustrious son frequently alluded, in terms of 
thankfulness and gratitude, to the many exem- 
plary ]>rece]>ts and sound moral lessons he re- 
ceived while under the palenial nK)f. The fol- 
lowing passage may be read with no little in- 
struction l)y the heads and members of all fami- 
lies similarly circumstanced. “He was fond of 
having at his table, as often as possible, some 
friends, or well-informed neighbors, capable of 
rational .'oiiversation ; and he was always careful 
to introduce useful or ingenious topics of dis- 
course, which might tend to form the minds of 
his children. By this means he early attracted 
our atlenlioii to what was just, prudent and 
beneficial in the conduct of life, lie never talked 
of the meats which appeared on the table ; never 
discussed whether they were well or ill dres.sed, 
of a good or bad flavor, high-seasoned or other- 
wise, preferable or inferior to this or that dish of a 
similar kind. Thus accustomed from my infancy 
to tlie utmost inattention to these objects, I liave 
since been perfedly regardless of what kind of 
food was before me ; and I pay so little attention 
to it even now that it would be a hard matter for 
me to recollect a few hours after I had dined, of 
what my dinner had consisted. When travelling, 

I have particularly exi)erienced the benefit (jf this 
habit ; for it has often liat)])ened to me to be in 
company with persons, who, having a more deli- 
cate, because a more exercised taste, have suffered 
in many cases considerable inconvenience ; while, 
as to myself, I have had nothing to desire. “ Ben- 
jamin was at first designed to be a clergyman, and 
at eight years of age was put to the grammar- 
school with that view, having previously been 
taught to read. His uncle Benjamin, who had 
; 3 ) 
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likewivSe emigrated, eiianiraged lliis project. This 
individual ap])ears to lia\'e been an efiually eccen- 
tric and ingeiiiuiis man. He cultivated the Muses 
Mvith a success that gave himself, at least, entire 
satisfaction. Hut what he was most proud of 
was a species of short hnnd of his own inven- 
tion, wherewith he had carried olT from tlie con- 
venticles in Kngland several xolumes of sermons 
whole and entire ; and these he designed for his 
nepliew’s stock in trade, when he sln)uld set up 
as preacher. Hut young Franklin liad not been 
a year at scho<.)l wMieii his father perceived that 
his circumstances were tpiite inadecpiate to the 
c.Kpenses neci-ssary to complete his son’s educa- 
tion for the c'lerical profession. Ife accordingly 
removed him from the more learned seminary, and 
placed him under a humbler teaclier of reatling 
and writing for amdher twelvemonth, preparatory 
to binding him to some handicraft trade. 

Apprenticeship. 

When his term at school was expired, being 
then ten years of age, he was taken home to assist 
his father in his business ; but he soon testified 
such repugnance to the cutting of wicks for can- 
dles, running errands, waiting in the shop, with 
other drudgery of the same nature, that, after a 
tedious and ilbboriie trial of two years, his father 
fxrcame afraid of his running off to sea (for which 
he confesses to diave had a predilection ), as an 
elder brother had done, and resolved to ])ut him 
to some other occupation. After much dclil.>era- 
tion, therefore, he was sent on trial for a few days 
to his cousin (a son of Henjamiii), who was a cut- 
ler ; but that relative being desirous of a larger 
apprcuticesbip-fee than his uncle cxjuld spare, 
he was recalled. His brother James, a short time 
previous to this period, had returned from Kng- 
land, whither he had been sent to learn the ]>rint- 
itig business, and set uj) a ])ress and types on his 
own accounl at Boston. To him, therefore, after 
no little persuasi'.*n, Benjamin at last agreed to 
become an apprentice, and he Avas indentured ac- 
cordingly for the term of ni::" years ; that is, until 
he should reach the age of t \vc!ity-ouc. 

The choice of this jMdfe.;.. on, as it turned out, 
w^as a lucky one ; and it was made after much 
careful and correct obsciwaliou on the part of the 
parent. He had watched his sou’s increasing 
fondness for books, and thirst for iufoniiatioii, and 
tliat, too, of a solid and insinictive .sort ; and he 
therefore jijdicionsly resolved to place him in a 


favorable sitnatioii for gratifying this propensity 
in the youthful mind ; while he would, at the 
same time, be instructed in a profession by which 
he could always inde])endently maintain himself 
ill whatever quarter his fortunes might lead him, 
within the bounds of the civilized world. Frank- 
lin thus speaks of his early and insatiable craving 
after knowledge : 

“ From my earliest years I had been passionately 
fond of reading, and I laid out in books all the 
money 1 could pro('iirc. T was particularly plea.sed 
with accounts of voyages. M}’ first acquisition 
was Bnnyairs collection, in small separate vol- 
umes. These I afterwards sold, in order to buy 
an histf)rieal collection bv K. Bui ton, whic h con- 
sisted of small clu'ap vohimes, amounting in all to 
about forty or fifty. My father’s little library was 
principally made up of l)()oks of ])ractical .and 
polemical thcf)log)'. I read the greatest part of 
them. There was also among niy father’s books 
‘Plutarch’s Uves,’ in which I rc.id continually, 
and still regard as advantageously employed the 
time devoted t(.) them. I found, besides, a work of 
I)e Foe, entitled, ‘An Kssay on Projects,’ from 
which, perhaps, I derived impressions that have 
since influenced .some of the principal events of 
my life.” It seems to have been lucky for liim- 
self and mankind th.at tlie last-named author’s 
most celebnited work, “ Robinson Crusoe,” did not 
fall into his hands at this perie)d. 

By his assiduity Franklin soon attained great 
proficiency in his business, and bec.ame very- .ser- 
viceable to his brother. At the same time, he 
formed acquaintance with various l)()e)ksellers’ 
apprentices, l)y whose furtive assistance he was 
enabled to extend the sphere ^of his reading. 
This gratification, however, was for the most part 
enjoyed at the expense of his natural rest. “ How 
often,” vsays he, “has it happened to me to pass 
the greater i>ai1: of the night in reading ,by my 
bedside, when the book had been lent me in the 
evening, and was to be returned the next morning, 
lest it might be missed or wanted ! ’ ’ His studious 
habits and intelligent conversation also attracted 
the notice of a wealthy merchant who was in the 
habit of coming about the office, who invited him 
to his house and gave him the use of an excellent 
library. 

It is a singular peculiarity of all minds of an 
active and aspiring character, that tliey unifonnly 
endeavor to do whatever others have done, and 
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from which they themselves have derived etijoy- 
meiit or benefit. Franklin, from the delight he 
took in the perusal of books, at last bethought 
him of trying his own hand at composition ; and 
as has happened, we believe, with a great proper' 
tion of literary men of all ages, his first efforts 
were of a pc^etical nature. I lis brother, having 
come to the knowledge of his attempts, cMicour- 
aged him to proceed, tliinking such a talent might 
prove useful in the establishment. At the sug- 
gestion of the latter, therefore, he finished two 
ballads, which, after being printed, he was sent 
routid the town to sell; and one of them, the 
subject of which was a recent affecting shipwreck, 
had, he says, a prodigious run. But his father, 
having heard of the circumstance, soon let down 
the pegs of the young poet’s vanity, by analyzing 
his v'crsCvS before him in a most unmerciful 
style, and demonstrating, as Franklin says, what 
“wretched stuff the}’ really were.** This shaq) 
lesson, which concluded with ^ warning that 
versifiers were almost uniformly beggars, effectu- 
ally weaned him from his rhyming ^propensities. 

Franklin immediately afterwards betook himself 
to the composition of prose, and the first oppor- 
tunity of exercising his '‘cu and his faculties in 
this way occurred in the following manner : He 
had a young acquaintance of the name of Collins, 
who was like himself passionately fond of books, 
and with whom he had frequent aiid long argu- 
ments on various subjects. In narrating this 
circumstance, Franklin comments, in passing, on 
the dangerous consevjueiicesof accpiiring a disputa- 
tious habit, as tending to gem-rate acrimony and 
discord in society, and often hatred between the 
best of friends. He dismisses the subject with 
the following singular enough observation ; “I 
have since remarked, that men of sense seldom 
fall into this error — lawyer ., fellows of universities, 
and persons of every profession ^^incated at Edin- 
excepted ! ’* But to proceed : I'rankliii 
and his companion having av usual got into an 
argument one day, which was niaintaiiiedon both 
sides with equal pertinacity, the) parted without 
bringing it to a termination, and .is they were to 
be separated for some time, an agreement was 
made that they should carry on their dispute by 
letter. This was accordingly done ; when, after 
the intvtrchangc of several epistles, the whole cor- 
respondence happened to fall into the hands of 


Franklin’s father. After perusing it with much 
interest, his natural acuteness and gov)d sen^e en- 
abled him to point (JUt to his son Ikjw inferior lie 
was to his adversary in elegance of exiPiession, 
anangemeiit, and jperspicuity. Feeling the justice 
of his parent’s remark^#J he forthwith studied most 
anxiously to imiprove his sU le ; and the plan he 
adopted for this purpose is equal!} interesting and 
instructive. 

“Amidst these resolves,** he says, “an odd 
volume of the ‘ Spectator ’ fell into my hands. This 
w.is a publication I had never seen. I bought the 
volume, and read it again and again. 1 was en- 
chanted with it, thought the style excellent, and 
wished it were in my power to imitate it. With 
this view I vSeleeted some of the papers, made 
short summaries of the sense of each period, and 
put them frjr a few days aside. I then, without 
looking at the book, endeavoured to restore the 
ess.iys to their due loim, and to express each 
thought at length, as it was in the origin.al, em- 
ploying the most appropriate words that occurred 
to my mind, I afterwards comi)ared my Spectator 
with the original. I perceived some faults, which 
I corre('te<^ ; but I found that I chiefiy wanted a 
fund of words, if I may so express myself, and a 
facility of recollecting and employing them, which 
I thought I should by that time have ac(|uired, 
had I continued to make verses. The conlinual 
need of words of the same meaning, but of dif- 
ferent lengths, for the measure, and of different 
.sounds for the rhyme, would have obliged me to 
seek for a variety of .synonyms, and have reiulered 
me master of them. From this l)elief, I look 
.some of the tales of the Si)ectator, and turned 
them into verse ; and after a lime, when I had 
sufficiently forgotten them, I again cmiverted 
them into prose. vSoinetimes, also, I mingled my 
summaries together; and, a few weeks aflerward.s, 
endea\'oured to arrange them in the best order, 
Ix'forc I attempted to form the j)eriods and com- 
plete the essays. This I did with a view of ac- 
quiring method in the arrangement of my 
thoughts. On comparing afterwards my per- 
formance with the original, many faults were 
.apparent, which I ('orrecU*d ; but I had sometimes 
the satisfaction to think, that, in certain particu- 
lars of little importance, I had been fortunate 
enough to improve the order of the thought or 
style \ and this encouraged me to hope that 1 
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should succeed in time in writing decently in the 
English language, which was one of the greatest 
objects of my ambition/’ 

But it was not only b}' such rigorous Self- 
imposed tasks that tliis extraordinar} man, even 
at so early an age, endeavored to chasten his 
mind, and make eveiy animal propensity subser- 
vient to his sense of duty. IJe also began to 
exercise those acts of personal self-denial which 
the heyday of youth, the season for animal enjoy- 
ment, feels as the most intolerable of all restric- 
tions. Having met '^vitli a work recommending a 
vegetable diet, he determined to adopt it. Find- 
ing, after some days’ trial, tliat he was ridiculed 
by his fellow-boarders for his singularity, he pro- 
posed to his brother to take the half of what was 
now paid by that relative for his board, and there- 
with to maintain himself. No objection was, of 
course, made to such an aiTangeinent ; and he 
soon found that of what he received he was 
able to save one-half. ‘‘This,” says he, “was 
a new fund for the purcliase of books, and 
other advantages resulted to me from the plan. 
When my brother and his workmen left the 
printing-house to go to dinner, I remained 
l)ehind ; and despatching ni}’’ frugal meal, which 
frequently consisted of a biscuit only, or a slice of 
breafl and a bunch of raisins, or a bun from the 
pastry-cook’s, with a glass of water, I liad the 
re.st of the lime till their return for study ; and 
my progress therein was jiroportioiied to that 
clearness of ideas and quickness of conception 
which are the fruits of temperance in eating and 
drinking. ’ ’ 

About three j'ears after hVanklin went to his 
apprenticeship, that is to say, 1721, his brother 
began to print a iiewspaptT, the second that was 
established in America, which he called the “ New 
England Coiirant the one previou.sly established 
was the ‘ ‘ Boston News Eetter. ’ ’ The new publica- 
tion brought the most of the Utcrati of Boston 
about the printing oflice, many of whbrn were 
contributors ; and Frankhu frequentl}’ heard them 
conversing about the v l ous articles that ap- 
pealed in its column*^, aua the approViatioii with 
which part^‘cular ones were received. He became 
ambitious lo participate in this sort of fame ; and 
having written f)nt a paper, in a disguised hand, 
he slipped it under the do(T of the printing-office, 
where it was found next moniing, and submitted, 
as ll&Uftli to the critics wiien they assembled. 


‘ ‘ They read it, ’ ’ he says ; ‘ ‘ commented on it in my 
lieariiig ; and I had the exquisite pleasure to find 
that it met with their approbation ; and that in 
the various conjectures tlie\’ made respecting the 
author, no one was mentioned who did not enjoy 
a high reputation in the country for talent and 
genius. I now siqiposed myself fortunate in my 
judges, and began to suspect that they were not 
such excellent writers as I had hitherto supposed 
them. Be this as it ma}', encouraged by this little 
adventure, I wrote and .sent to press, in the same 
way, luaiu' otlier pieces which were equally ap- 
proved-keeping the secret till 1113* slender stock 
of information and knowledge for such 
maiiccs was pretty completely exhausted.*” lie 
then discovered himself, and had the satisfac- 
tion of finding he was treated with much more 
respix't by his l.irotlier and his friends than here- 
tofore. 

'file two lirothcrs, however, li\e(l together on 
ver}’ disagreeable terms, in cuiisec[uence of the 
hasty and overbearing temper of the elder; and 
Benjamin an.\iously longed for an opportunity of 
separating from him. This at last occurred. His 
brother was apprehended and imprisoned for some 
political article which offended the loc'al govern- 
ment, and upon liis liberation was proliiliited from 
ever printing his newspaper again. It was there- 
fore determined that it sIiouUl he published in 
BiMijamin’s name, who had managed it during his 
brother’s confinement with great spirit and ability. 
To avoid having it said that the elder brother was 
only screening hinivSelf behind one of his appren- 
tices, Benjamin’s indenture was delivered to 
him dischargecl, and jiriviite indentures entered 
into for the remainder of his time. This under- 
liand arrangement was proceeded in for several 
months, the i)aper coi.itiniiiiig to he printed in 
Benjamin’s name ; but his brother having one day 
again broken out into one of his violent fits of 
passion, and struck him, he availed himself of 
his discharged indentures, well knowing that the 
others would never be produced against him, and 
gave up his emplo^mieiit. Franklin afterwards 
regretted his having taken so unfair an advantage 
of his brother’s situation, and regarded it as one 
of the first errata of his life. His brother felt so 
exasperated on the occasion, that he went round 
to all the printing-offices, and represented Benjamin 
in .such a light that they each in turn refused his 
services. 
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Proceeds to Philadelphia. 

Finding he could get no employment in lioston, 
as well as that he was regarded with dislike by 
the government, he resolved to proceed to New 
York, the nearest town in wliich there was a 
printing-olEce. To rai.se siifllcient funds for this 
purpo.se, he sold part of his library ; and having 
eluded the vigilance of his parents, who were op- 
posed to his intention, he secretly got on board of 
a ve.s.sel, and landed at New York on the third 
day after vSailing. 

Thus, at the age of seventeen, hVaiiklin found 
himself three hundred miles frcjin his native place, 
from which he was in some .sort a runaway, with- 
out a friend, or recommendation to any one, and 
with Very little inmiey in his pocket. To com- 
plete his dilemma, he found, on a])plying, that 
the only printer in the town could give him no 
employment. That person, however, recom- 
mended him to go to Pliiladelphia, wliere lie had 
a .son, who, he thought, would give him work ; 
and he accordingly set off for that i)lace. His 
journey was a most di.sa.strous one both by water 
and land, and he frequently regretted leaving 
home .so rashly. lie reached his destination at 
last, however, and in r- plight whicdi certainly did 
not bode over-au.s])iciou.sly for his future fortunes. 
His own graphic de.seription of his condition and 
appearance, on his first entrance into Philadelphia, 
is at once interesting and amusing : - 

‘‘I have entered into the particulars of my 
voyage, and .shall in like manner describe my first 
entrance into this ])lace, that yon may be able to 
compare beginnings .so unlikdy with the figure I 
have .since made. I was in my working dress, my 
best clothes beiiig to i!ome by .sea. I was covered 
with dirt ; my pockets were filled with shirts and 
stockings ; I was unacquainted with a single soul 
in the place, and knew rot where to .seek a lodg 
ing. Fatigued with walking, rowing, and having 
passed the night without .slec*p, I was extremely 
hungry, and all my moiie> Krisi'^ted of a Dutch 
dollar, and alx^ut a shilling s worth of coppers, 
which I gave to the boatmen fiji; my passage. At 
first tliey refused it because T had rowed, but T 
insisted on them taking it. A man is sometimes 
more generous when he has little than when he 
ha.« much mone3^ probably bccau.se he is, in the 
first place, desirous of concealing his poverty. 

“I walked towards the top of the .street, looking 
eagerly on both .sides, till I came to Market street, 
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where I met a child with a loaf of bread. 1 in- 
quired where he hail bought it, and went straight 
to the baker’s shop which he pointed out to me. 
1 a.sked for S(.)ine bi.scuits, expecting to find .such 
as we had in Poston ; but they made', it seein.s, 
none of that .sort at Pliiladelphia. I then ask(*(l 
for a threepenny loaf; they made no loaves of 
that price. 1 then desired him to let me have 
threepence worth of hn ad, of .some kind or other. 
Tie gave me three large rolls. I was surprised at 
receiving so much. 1 took them, however, and 
having no room in my pockets, I walked on, with 
a roll under each arm, eating the third. In this 
manner I went through Market street to Fourth 
.strecc, and ] Kissed the hou.se of Mr. Pead, the 
father of my future wife. vShe was standing at 
the door, observed me, and tlioiiglit with reason 
that I made a very singular and grotesi|ne appear- 
ance. I then turned the cm*ner, and went through 
dies ti Hit stretd, eating my roll all the way ; and, 
having made this round, I found my.self again on 
Market street wharf, near the boat on wliieh I ar- 
rived. T .stepped into it to take a draught of the 
river water ; and finding myr^elf satisfied with my 
first roll, T gave the other two to a woman and 
her child who had come down thi‘ river with us 
in the boat, and was waiting to coiilimie her 
journey. Thus refrc.shed, I regained the .street, 
wliich was now full of well-dressed ])eople all 
going the same way. I joined them, and was 
thus led to a Quakers’ meeting- house, near the 
market place. I .sat down with the ri*st, and after 
looking round me for some lime, hearing nothing 
.said, and being drowsy from my last night’s 
labor and want of rest, I fell into a sound .sleep. 
In this stale I conliimed till the assemhl^' di.s- 
l)erse(l, when (Mie of Ihe congregation had the good- 
ness to wake me. This was coii.sequenlly the first 
honsi‘ I entered, or in which I .slept in Philadelphia. ” 
Having with some difficulty procured a lodging 
for the night, he next morning waited on Mr. 
Bradford, the printer to whom he had been di- 
rected. That individual said he had no work for 
him at ])resent, Viut directed him to a brother in 
trade of the name of Keimer, who, upon applica- 
tion, made him the .same an.swer ; but, after con- 
.sidering a little, .set him to put an old press to 
rights, being the onl}' oiif' indeed he pos.sessed ; 
and ill a few days gave him regular work. Upon 
this, Franklin took a lodging in the house of Mr. 
Read, his future father-in-law. 
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Franklin had been some months al Philadelphia, 
without ever writiiiij to or hearing from home, and, 
as he says, trjnng to forget Poston as much as pos- 
sible, when a brother-in-law of his, a master of a 
vessel, having accidentally heard where he was, 
wrote to him, pressing hk^ return home in the 
most urgent terms. I'ranklin’s reply, declining 
compliattce with the request, liapix^ned to reach 
his brother-in-law when the latter was in the 
company of Sir William Keith, governor of the 
province ; and the composition and penmanship 
struck him as so much superior to the ordinary 
style of letter-writing, that he showed it to his 
excellency. The governor was no less pleased 
with it, and expressed the utmost surprise when 
told the age of the writer. He observed, that he 
must be a young man of promising talents, and 
said that if he w(Hild set up business on his own 
account at Philadelj)hia, he would procure him 
the printing of all the public papers, and do him 
every other ser\’ice in his power. Franklin heard 
nothing of this from his ])rothcr-in-law at the 
time ; but one day while he and Keimer were at 
work in the office, they observed, through the 
window, the governor and another gentleman (who 
proved to be Colonel I'rench of Newcastle, in the 
province of Delaware), finely dressed, cross the 
street, and come directly’ for the office, where they 
knocked at the door. Keimer ran down, in high 
expectation of this being a visit to himself; “ but 
the governor (says Franklin) inquired for me, 
came up stairs, and with a politeness to which 
I had not at all been accustomed, paid me many 
compliments, desired to be acquainted with me, 
obligingly reproached me for not having made 
myself known to him on my amval in town, and 
wished me to accompany him to a tavern, where 
he and Colonel French were going to taste some 
ex(\*llent Madeira wine ! I was, T confess, some- 
what suq:)ri ,ed, and Keimer was tliiinderstruck, 

I went, however, with the governor and Colonel 
French to a tavern at the corner of Third street, 
where, while, we were dri^^king the Madeira, he 
prop()sed to me t'> \blis i printing-house. He 
set forth the probabilitit s .Miccess, and himself 
and Colonel French a^Miied me that I should have 
their protecM’oii and influence in obtaining the 
printing of the public papers for both govern- 
ments ; and os fSappeared to doubt whether my 
father would assist me in this cnteiprise, vSir 
William said that he would give me a letter to 


him, in which he would recommend the advan- 
tages of the scheme in a light which he had no 
doubt would determine him to agree to do so. It 
was thus concluded that I should return to Boston 
by the first vessel, with the letter of recommen- 
dation from the governor to my father. Mean- 
while, the project was to be kept secret, and I 
continued to work for Keimer as before. Tlie 
governor subsequently sent for me every now and 
then to dine with him. I considered this a very 
great honor ; and I was the more sensible of it, 
as he coiu'erscd with me in the most affable, 
friendly, and familiar manner imaginable.” 

Ill pursuance of the above aiTangement, Frank- 
lin set out on his rcliini homewards, in tlu^end of 
April, 1724, having been absent about seven 
months, during which lime his parents and re- 
lations had heard mjthing of him whatever, his 
brother-in-law newer having written to inform 
tliem where lie was. All the family, with the 
exception of his brother James, were delighted to 
vSee him ; and not the. less so, perhaps, that he 
was apparelled in a complete new suit of clothes, 
had an excellent silver watcli, and a 1 )Out five 
pounds sterling in his pocket. His father was 
exceedingly surprised when informed of the object 
of his visit, and still more at the contents of Dov- 
ernor Keith's epistle. After long deliberation, he 
came to the resolution of refusing compliance 
with the ref[iiest, on account of his son being too 
young to undertake the inaiiageiucnt of vSiicli a 
speculation ; adding, that he thought the gover- 
nor a man of little discretion in proposing it. He 
promised, however, .when liis son liad attained his 
twenty-first year, that he would supply him with 
what money he required to set him up in businevSS, 
praising him highly, at the .same time, for his in- 
dustry and good conduct. Franklin, accordingly, 
was ncces.sitated to return to Philadelphia with 
the news of his bad succc.ss, but left Hastou on 
this occasion, accompanied by the l)lessings of his 
parents. When he anived at Philadelphia, he 
immediately waited upon the governor, and com- 
municated the result of his journey. vSir William 
obsenwd tliat his father was “ too prudent Imt 
added, “Since he will not do it, I will do it my- 
self.” It was ultimately arranged, therefore, that 
Franklin should ])roceed pensonally to Tendon, to 
purcha.se everythin^ necc!ssar>^ for the proposed 
establishment, for the expense of which the. gov- 
ernor promised him a letter of credit to the extent 
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of / loo, with recoiniiicndalioiis to various ])eople 
of influence. 

Sails for England. 

It had been arranged that Franklin was to 
to England in tlic regular packet-ship; and as the 
time of her sailing drew iu*ar, he became inipor- 
tiiiiate for the governor’s letters of credit and 
recommendation, but the latter always i)ut him 
off under various pretences. At last, when the 
vessel was on the i)oint of departing, he was sent 
on board, under the assurance that Colonel French 
wotild bring the letters to him immetliately. That 
gentleman accordingly came on board with a 
packet of dispatches tied together, which were 
put into the captain’s bag, and Franklin was in- 
formed that those intended for him were tied up 
with the rest, and would be delivered to him be- 
fore landing in England. When they arrived in 
tlie Thames, accordingly, the captain allowed him 
to .search the bag, but Franklin could find no 
letters directed either to himself or addre.ssetl as to 
his care; but he .selected six or .seven, which, 
from the directions on them, he conceived to Ijc 
tlio.se intended for his .service. One of thc.se was 
to flic king’s printer, and Franklin accordingly 
waited upon that gentleman with it; but the lat- 
ter had no sooner ojx'iied it, than he exclaimed, 
“Oh, this is from Riddlesden ! — (a well-known 
ra.scall.v attonuy at Philadel])liia ) ; I have lately 
di.scovx-red him to be an airaiit kiiav^, and wish to 
have nothing to do either with him or his letters.” 
So saying, he turned on his heel, and resumed his 
occupation. In short, it turned out that none of 
the letters ivere from the gowrnor ; and lie soon 
learned from a gentleman of the name of Denham, 
who had becai a fellow- passenger ivith him, and to 
whom he explafned his awkwanl situation, that 
the governor wras a complete cheat, deceiving peo- 
ple, from vanity and a h n c of self-eonsetiueiice, 
with promi.ses which he neither intended nor was 
able U) fulfil ; and laughed at the idea of a man 
giving a letter of credit for /hoc who had no 
credit for himself. 

Franklin’s situation was low v.veii more de,so- 
late than when .set ashore, ragged, hungr>’, and 
almo.st penniless, at Philadelphia, little more than 
a twelvemonth before. Hut tlie heart at eighteen 
is not naturally inclined to despond, and never 
wasoijii less .so than Franklin’s. He immediately 
applied for and obtained employment in the office 
of the celebrated Mr. Palmer. Among other hooks 


on which he was .set to work here was .1 seo)ud 
edition of ” Wolla.ston’s Keligiun of Nature.” 
Conceiving some of the positions assumed in it to 
be weak or erroneous, he compo.sed and published 
a small metaphysical treatise in refutati«)ii of lliem. 
This pamjdilet acipiired liim considerable eiedil 
with his master as a man of talent ; but that 
gentleman reprobated, with the utmost ablij^nviiee, 
the doctrines maintained in his piiblicatioii; whieli 
were completely irreligious, .so far as regarded the 
Christian faith, or any other acknowledged .sy.stem 
of belief. Free-thinking, howexer, was then in 
fa.shioii among the higher and moiv lear ned cla.sse.s, 
and his pamphlet procured him the courileiiance 
of various eminent individuals; among the rest, 
of Dr. Mandeville, aiitlior of tin* " liable of the 
Hee.s,” and Dr. Pemberton, Sir I.saac Newton’s 
friend. lie was likewi.se waited upon by vSir 
Hans Sloaiie, wlio had been infoiined of Iris 
bringing some curiosilie-, with him from Ameriea ; 
among othei.'>, a pur.se of a.sheslos — a natural sub- 
.staiicp which resists the action of fire, and then 
veiy little known “for which he paid I'ranklin a 
high ])rice. Fr om Mr. Palmer’s office lie removed 
to Mr. Wall’s, for the consideration of a higher 
wage. Hei'e he gave a striking j^roof of that 
resolute adherence to temperance, indu.stry, and 
fmgality, which were among the leading features 
of his character. While Mr. Wall’s f»tlier work- 
men .s]K*nt generally five or six .shillings a week 
on beer, which was brought into the office to them 
during the day, he drank nothing hut water; and 
they were siirpri.sed to see that he was much 
stronger than any of them, while he himself liad 
the additional comfort and .satisfaction of being 
always clear-headed. At first they ridiculed his 
alxslineiue, and conferred upon him the .sohri- 
rpiet of the Awcriain Aqi4atii'; hut as his charac- 
ter rose among them, his example, he .says, 
“pri'vailed with several of them to renounce their 
alxnninahk* breakfast of bread and cheese, with 
beer; and they procured, like me, from a neigh- 
horing house, a good basin of warm gruel, in 
which was a .small slice of butter, with toasted 
bread and nutmeg. This was a much 1 letter 
breakfast, which did not cost more than a pint of 
beer, namely, three halfpence, and at the same 
time pre.served the head clearer.” His assidumis 
application to busine.ss, at the .same time, together 
wdth remarkable quickne.ss ir. romposhir (setting 
up the types), recommended him to his enifiloyer, 
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and procured him all the most urgent and best- 
paid work : so that, with his frugal mode of living, 
he quickly laid up money. 

Returns to America. 

After having been about eighteen months in 
I/>ndon, iiuicli to his advaptage in every respect — 
for, be.sides becoming more proficient in Iiis busi- 
ne.ss, h^ had stuck to liis books as sedulously as 
ever, even although he frequently went to the 
play, made little pleasure excursions, and mingled 
a good deal in society — he was about to set out on 
a tour through Ruropc, with a young intelligent 
fellow- workman (designing to maintain themselves 
during their pilgrimage by means of their calling), 
when he accidentally met with Mr. Denham, 
before noticed as being his fellow-passenger from 
America. That gentleman was on the eve of 
returning to Philadelphia, to open a merchant’s 
store, and offered Franklin the situation of his 
clerk, with a .salary of per annum. This sum 
was less than he was making as a compositor ; but 
an anxious desire to revisit his native country in- 
duced him to accept of it. They set sail accord- 
ingly — Franklin now supposing that he had relin- 
qui.shed the composing-stick for ever — and arrived 
at Philadelphia on the nth of October, 1726. 
Upon his arrival, he found that his old acquaint- 
ance, the governor, had been supplanted in his 
office, and was held in general contempt. They 
met several times, but no allusion was ever made 
by PVanklin to the disgraceful imposture the other 
had practised upon him. 

Franklin’s new employer had only iK'en in busi- 
ness for a few months, when both were seized at 
the same lime with a violent tlisorder, which 
carried off the master in a few' days, and brought 
the clerk to the brink of the grave. On his re- 
covery, being thus once more left destitute, he was 
fain to accept employment as a printer from his 
old master Keimer, who was now .somewhat better 
off in the world, but still utterly ignorant of his 
profession. The whole charge of the office, with 
that of instrvutiiig four or five ignorant appren- 
tices, devolved on FranV-lii. “I also,” .says he, 
”upon txx'asion, eiigno * various ornaments, 
made ink, gave an eye to the shop — in .short, I 
was, in evis y respect, the factotum"' But he like- 
wise, at tiiis time, gave another remarkable in- 
stance of his versatile ingenuity. 

”Our press,” .says h«r, ” .vas fre<piently in want 
of the necc.ssary quantity of letter,* atid there wtis 


no such trade as that of letter- founder in Atuerica. 
I had .seen the practice of this art at the hou.se of 
James, in London, but had at the time paid it very 
little attention. I, how'cver, contrived to fabricate 
a mould. I made ii.se of such letters as w^e had 
for punches, founded new letters of lead in ma- 
trices of clay; and thus supplied, in a tolerable 
manner, the w'ants that w'ere most pressing.” 
Franklin’s inventive mind w'ould .seem here to 
have obtained a distant glimpse of the principle 
of stereotyping^ which has since been carried to 
.such a height of u.sefulne.ss and perfection. 

Keimer having engaged Franklin solely with 
the view*^ of having his apprentices so far initiated 
in the art as that he could dispense w'ith their 
instructor’s services, took the first occasion to 
quarrel with liiiii when he thought he had suffi- 
ciently attained his object. Upon their separation, 
one of Keimer’ s apprentices, named .Meredith, 
wiio, like all the others, had conceived a great 
veneration for Franklin, propo.sed that they should 
cuter into iiartnership together — Meredith’s friends 
uudcrtakiiig to furnish the capital necessary for 
purchasing the materials, etc. This offer w'as too 
advantageous to be refused, and types, press, etc., 
wx*re forthwith commissioned from London ; but 
w'liile preparing to put their plan into execution, 
Franklin w'as induced, during the interv'al, to 
return again to Keimer, at the urgent solicitation 
of the latter, 'flic motive for this humble en- 
treaty was that individual’s having taken a con- 
tract for the printing of some paper-money for the 
vState of New^ Jersey, requiring a variety of new 
cuts and types, which he knew w'cll nobody in 
that place but Franklin could supply. This also 
presents us with a very striking iii.staiice of Frank-, 
lin’s remarkable gift of invention: 

”To execute the order,” .says he, ‘‘I constructed 
a copperplate printing-press — the first that had 
Ix'cii .seen in the country. I engraved \’arious 
ornaments and vig^icttes for the bills, and we 
re2>aircd to Burlington together, where I executed 
the whole to the general satisfactioti, and he 
(Keimer) received a sum of money for this work 
which enabled him to keep his head above water 
for a considerable time longer.” 

At Burlington, Franklin foniied acquaintance 
with all the principal personages of the province, 
who w’cre attracted his superior abilities and 
intelligence. Among these was the inspector- 
general, I.saac Decon, “wdio,” says Franklin, 
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** was a shrewd and subtle old man. He told me 
that his first employment had been that of earry- 
iiig clay to the brickmakers ; that lie did not learn 
to write till he was somewhat advanced in life ; 
that he was aftenvards employed as underling to 
a sun'cyor, who taught him his trade ; and that, 
b>' industry, he had at last acquired a competent 
fortune. *I foresee,’ said he, ‘that you will soon 
supplant this man (speaking of K.eimer), and get 
a fortune in the business at Philadelphia.’ He 
was wholly ignorant at the time of my intention 
of establishing myself there, or anywhere else.” 

Enters into Business. 

Kranklin had scarcely returned from Ihirliiigtou 
when the t3’pes commissioiu'd for himself and 
Meredith, from lyondon, arrived; and liaving 
settled matters with Keimer, the ])artners imme- 
diately took a house, and commenced business. 
They were in the act of opening ti]) tlieir pack- 
ages, when a countryman came in lo have a job 
done ; and as al! their cash had been ex])eudetl in 
their various purchases, “this countryman’s five 
sliillings,” says PVanklin, “being our first-fruits, 
and coining so seasonabl}-, gave me more ])leasure 
thaiPaiiy crown I have .since earned.” A number 
of young men having, dr - hig the preceding year, 
foimed themselves, at Franklin’s sugge.stion, into 
a Aveckly club for the purpose of mutual improve- 
ment, they were so well pleased with tlie benefi- 
cial results they experiencLil from their meetings, 
that, when the originator of their society set u]) in 
business, every one e.xerted himself more than 
another to procure him eiiipkwmeiit. One of them 
obtained from the Quakers the printing of forty 
sheets of a history of th.it sect, then ])reparing at 
the expense of the body. “Upon these,” says 
FrankUn, “we \>forked exceeding hard, for the 
price was very low. It was in folio, u])on pro 
patria paper, and in the pica letter, with heavy 
notes in the smallest tyjie. I composed a sheet a 
day, apd Meredith put it to press. It \vas fre- 
quently eleven o’clix'k at nigld, .S( iiu times later, 
before I had finished my distril)iuioii foi the next 
day’s task; for the other little jol that came in 
kept us back in this work ; but I was so deter- 
mined to compose a sheet a day, that one evening, 
when my form was imposed, and my day’s work, 
as I thought, at an end, an accident liroke the 
form, aad deranged two coniidete folio jiages. I 
immediately distributed and composed llieni anew 
before I went to bed.*' This unwearied industry, 


which soon became known, ai'qiiired Franklin 
great reputation and credit among his townsmen, 
and business began rapidly to flow in upon them. 

Starts a Newspaper. 

The csla])lislinicnt and management of a n(‘ws- 
paper .seems to have all along been a fa\<»ritc 
project with Franklin ; probably because, from his 
fiirnier experience in it, and the coii.scion.sue.ss of 
his powers of writing, he felt himself .so well 
adapted for the task. The partners somi foiiiul 
themselves in circumstances to enable thcMii lo 
make the trial; but I'raiiklin having iiicautionsly 
divulged their intention to a third person, that 
individual informed their old master Keimer t)f the 
fact, wiio immediately took steps to antieijKite 
them, and i.ssiied a pnxspectiis of a jxiper of his 
own. The in.'omer in whi('h I'raiiklin met and 
defeated this treachery is excei'dingly characteris- 
tic. There was another j)aptT jmbli.shed in Phila- 
del]dna by Mr. Hradibrd, which had been in 
existenct‘ for some years, but was such a miserable 
aflair, that it onl>^ preserved its vitality Ixvause no 
other arose to knock it on the head. In order lo 
keep down Keimer’s publication, however, Frank- 
Jin saw tlic jrdicy of .siipporti ng the old one until 
prcpare<i to start hi.s own. I Fi tliereiipon set about 
writing a scries of amusing articles for it, which 
the puldi.sher, llnidford, was of course ver>’ glad 
to insert “ By this means,” says Franklin, “the 
attention of the ])nblic was kept fixed on that 
])aper, and Keimer’ s proposals, which we bur- 
lesqued and ridic'uled, were disregarded. He began 
his paper, however ; and after continuing it for 
nine months, having at most not more than ninety 
sul).scribers, lie offered it to me for a mere trifle. I 
had for some time been prejiared for it ; I there- 
fore instantly look it upon my. self, and in a few 
years it proved very profitable tome.” In fact, 
it obtained notoriety and a])])lause at the very first 
numlx*r, in consecpieiice of some observations 
therein Iw Franklin, on an important colonial 
question ; and various members of A.ssemldy ex- 
erted themselves so well in his behalf, that the 
printing of the House was .s])eedily transferred 
from Bradford to his two young rivals. In the 
management of his newspa]X‘r, Franklin pursued 
a system of unflinching integrity. He steadfastly 
refused to give admission into his columns of any 
article containing personal abuse of particular in- 
dividuals. Whenever he was reqiiestcil io pub- 
lish anything of this .sort, hi.s answer was, that he 
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would print the piece by itself and give the author 
as many copies for his own distribution as he 
wished, lie very wisely considered that his sub- 
scribers expected him to furnish them with .useful 
and entertaining information, and not with per- 
sonal slander or j)rivate nliscussions with which 
they had no concern. 

Commences Business by Himself. 

Ivuckily for Franklin, almost at the commence- 
ment of the newspaper, an o]iiK)rtuuity occurred 
of getting rid (jf his partner Meredith, who liad 
become an i<lle, drunken fellow, and had all along 
been of comparatively little use in the concern. 
Meredith's father failed to implement the bargain 
for advancing tlu* necessar\' capital to pay the de- 
mands of the pa])cr-nierchant, and other expenses 
necessarily attending their speculation, when they 
iKX'ame due. A suit was accordingly instituted 
against the partners ; and as Meredith’s father 
declared his inability to pay the amount of the 
claims upon them, the son offered to relinquish 
the whole concern into FVanklin’s hands, c>n con- 
dition that Ihc latter would take upon him the 
debts of the company, repay his father what he 
had already advanced, settle his own little per- 
sonal debts, and give him thirty i)oun(ls and a new 
saddle ! By the kindness of two friends, who, un- 
known to each other, came forward simultaneously 
and unasked to his assistance, Franklin was en- 
abletl to accept the offer. I'he agreement was 
carried into effect, and thus do we find this extra- 
ordinary man, at the age of twenty- four, and in 
the j)lacc where he had arrived penniless only 
seven years ])efore, .settled down in business, with 
a tliriving trade, ])roprietor of an extensively cir- 
culated nevvspaj'>er, and a firmly established repu- 
tation of no ordinary kind. All this success, 
however, the result of his own good conduct, 
perseverance, and frugality, had no undue effect 
on his well-regulatod mind, or could induce him 
to assume those airs of arrogant superiority and 
pretension, whieh liave but too freipiontly blem- 
ished the character of those who have praise- 
worthily achieved tliei: \vn elevation in society. 
On the contrary, he d. ssed iiiore plainly, and 
deported himself more humbly than ever ; and to 
sliow tb :t lie w’a.i not above his business, he 
sometimes wheeled luime on a liarrow, with his 
ow'ii hands, the jKiper which he had purchased at 
the stores. 

Scx>n after getting tlu whole printing and news- 


paper concern into his hands, there was an outcry 
among the people for a new emission of paper 
money. I'rankliii look up the cause, and by his 
arguments in a pamjdilet which he published on 
the subject, c(3utributcd so greatly to the success 
of the ])r()posal, and obtained himself so much 
popularity, that upon its Indug resolved to issue 
the notes, Franklin w’as selected to print them, 
lie then opened a stationer’s shop, and from his 
success in Inisiiiess, began gradually to pay off his 
debts. Meainvliile, his ohl ma.ster Keimer w’eiit 
fast to ruin, and wdth the exception of old Mr. 
Bradford, w’ho was ric-h, and did not care for Imsi- 
ness, he was the only printer in the place. He 
.shortly afterwards married Miss Read, ,tlie lady 
named in a former jiart of this memoir. Frank- 
lin’s behavior to this young lady had not been 
altogether blameless. Previous to his .sailing for 
Kngland, he had exchanged pledges- of affection 
with her ; yet, all the while he w'as away, he only 
sent her one letter. Her friends and herself con- 
cluding that he either never meant to return, or 
that he wi.shed to drop connection witli her, she 
W'as induced to accept the hand of another suitor, 
and on his return to Amcric'u Franklin found her 
married --an event that seems to have given him 
extremely little nneasiness. Tlie lady’s husband 
proved a great rogue, deserted her, and it was snb- 
secpieiitlv ascertained that he liad still a former 
w'ife living. After being established in business, 
and rising in the w'orld, the intimacy betw'eeii 
F'ranklin and her family w'as reiiew’ed, and it w'as 
not long ere, despite her dubious situation, they 
liazarded a fulfilment f)f their early vows. The 
lady W'as about I'rankliii’s ow’ii age, and proved, 
according to his own testimony, “an Honor and a 
blessing to him.’’ 

We lunv find him, at the eniiy age of tw’enty- 
five or twenty-six, fairly embarked in life as a 
tradesman, citizen, and a lover of literary and 
scientific pursuits. His first consideration was 
scnipulons attention to business and to his family. 
He took care, he says, not only to be rcfl//r indus- 
trious and frugal, but also to avoid every appear- 
ance to the contrary — was jdainly dressed, and w’as 
never seim in any place of amUvSemeiit ; never w^ent 
a-fishiiig or hunting ; his only relaxation being in 
a game of chess, of which he was very fond. He 
devoted the grealcr part of his leisure time to self- 
examination and improvement On instituting a 
rigprons examination into his conduct and charac- 
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Ncr, he found that he possessed many faults, which 
he resoU’cd upon amending ; he even conceived 
the bold idea of seeking to attain peyji'dion. 

With the view of carrying this project into execu- 
tion he fell npOx' the device of methodizing his 
time during the twenty-four hours of every day, 
and of laying down certain rules by which he 
should regulate his conduct and sentiments. He 
rose at 5 in the morning ; the next lliree hours 
lie appro])riate{l to devotional exercise, study, 
cleaning of the person, and breakfast, b'rom S to 
'12 he was at work. Ih-oni 12 to 2 he read, did any 
ilosnltory duties, and tliiied. From 2 till 5 he was 
again at work. bVoiii 6 to 10, he devoted lo read- 
ing, conversation, intercourse with his family, and 
Slipper ; and from 10 to or 5 in the morning, to 
.sleep : after which he an^se and pursued the .same 
routine as before. We thus .see that early rising 
was a leading feature in his habits of life, and to 
this alone he doubtless owed much of his .siicce.ss. 

Of Franklin’s intercourse with his family little 
has been niaile known, though it is ascertained, 
1)3' a few .sc.'itt<. red hint.s in his writings, that he 
was an affeOionate husband and nither, and placed 
muc'hof his hajipiness in home. In his household 
affans the mo.st exact econ . ly prevailed, and, for 
sevi’i u years after his marriage, his breakfast con- 
sisted simply of bread and milk, whicli he ate 
from a twopenii}' earthenware porringer with a 
])ewter spoon. Fortunately, his wile was as much 
.ilisp(;'-(Hl to be industrious as he was ; slu* assisted 
f'him in his l)usine.ss, folded the .sheets of books 
;^^hich he printed, ke])t his slio]), and exeeutetl 
I other humble but useful duties. Jly folh)wing 
Uhi.s industrious and economical ])lanof li\'ing. they 
igradually accuninlated wealth, and were enabled 
bo j)o.sse.s.s comforts and luxuries which were at 
fcrst beyond their reach. Still, iTanklin was not 
luffed up Iw pro.spcrit v, but continued to live in a 
^tyle of simplicitx' agreeabl e t .) tin notions he had 
formed at the outset of his care^a*. 

In conducting his business, I .- h ii -pile united 
the occupation of a printer with the ])r()ression of 
.an author, and thus became tne piildislier of bis 
own literary productions. No large work, how- 
ever, was given by him to the world. His writings 
were chiefly of a minor character, such as de- 
Itached pamphlets on subjects of local import, and 
short ess; ys ; and he did not, as it appears, write 
^mch that has been tlionght worthy of republica- 
gfioii in a succeeding age. His uew.s])a]>cr was tin? 
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“ Peiin.sylvania Gazette,” which had been started 
by Keinier in 172S, and whicli, after alxiiit a 
twelwmoiitb's iiiismaiiagcinenl, bad come into the 
po.s.session of I'ranklin and Hnrh Meredith, by 
Franklin’s ingeiiuily, the pai)er nxse in geiural 
estimation. 

As Franklin advanceil in worldlv pro.spiiity, lu^ 
endeavored lo make his jier.sonal acipiireiiieiits 
keep ]>ace willi liis n])ward jirogre.ss in .society ; 
and among tither accomplishments, applied him- 
self sediiloiisU' to the study of the dead and 
modern languages, of which, besides his native 
tongue, he as 3x1 .scarcely knew anything. The 
following is his own account of hi.s private ami- 
adnm : — 

“Iliad begun in 17,^3 to .study languages. I 
.soon made 1113. ‘-.elf .so niiicli a master of the 
French, as to he able to read the books in that 
language with ease. I then nivlertoe)k the Italian, 
An acquaintamv, who also learning it, ii.sed 
often to lem})t me to play che.ss w’th him. Find- 
ing this look np too miu'Ii of the time I had U> 
.spare for stiuly, I at le ngth retii.sed toiday any more*, 
unless on this conelition, that the victor in every 
game should have a right to impose a task, either 
of parts of the grammar, to be got by heart, or in 
translations, etc., which tasks the vamiiiished was 
to perform upon honor before* our iie'.xt meeting. 
As we: ])la3ed pretlv equally, wc thus beat one 
another into that language. I afterwards, with a 
little- pains taking, ae'qnired as nincli of the vS])au- 
ish as to read their books also. I have alre-ady 
meiitioiu*d that I had only one ye-ar’s instriictioii 
ill a Latin .scliool, luid that wlieii ve-ry 3-onng, after 
which I neglected that language entirely ; but 
when I liad attained an acquaintance with the 
French, Italian, and vS})ani.sh, I was siirpiise'd to 
find, on looking o\er a Lutin 'rcstameiil, that I 
understood more of tliat language than I had 
imagine-d, A'liich encouraged me to apply myself 
again to the study of it ; and I met with the mf)re 
.succe.ss, as those [)recediiig languages had greatly 
.smoothed my way.” 

Civic Preferments and Duties. 

It was not to be sut)posed that a man of Frank- 
lin’s comprehensive mind, and useful ])ractical 
talents, would be allowed to remain long in the 
ranks of ])rivate life. Accordingly, in the year 
1736, be was a])])ointed clerk lo the (General As- 
semldy of Pennsylvania. No oppu.-atioii was 
made to bis appointment the first 3'ear; but on 
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the next election, a new nicnibcr of the house 
opposed his return in a long speech. Franklin 
was, ln)wever, again elected, much to his satis- 
faction ; for although the place was one of almost 
no direct emolument, it gave him an opportiniit}^ 
of making friends among tlie memljers, and ulti- 
matel}' to secure to liiinself the printing of most of 
the public papers, which was previously shared with 
his rivals. The new member who ha<l resisted 
his re-election was a man of talents and charai'ter ; 
and Franklin, although too indej)endent to pay 
any cringing servility to him, ixTceived tlic pro- 
priety of gaining his good opinion ; and the 
expedient he hit upon for this purpose affords 
another instance of his shrewdness and knowledge 
of human nature. Having learned that the gen- 
tleman possessetl a vc‘ry rare and curious book, he 
wrote him a polite note, requesting that lie would 
do him the favor of lending it for a few days. 
The book was immediately sent ; and in about a 
week \vas returned by the borrower, with a short 
epistle, expressive of his gratitude for the favor. 
The member was so much conciliated b}' the cir- 
cumstance that the next time he met him in the 
house, he addressed him with great civility ; niani- 
fcvSted ever afterwards a great ilesire to ser\'e him ; 
and they became, in short, intimate friends. 
‘‘This is another instance,” obseiwes Franklin, 
“of the truth of an old maxim I had learned, 
which says, ‘ He that has done you a kindness 
will be more ready to do you another than he 
whom you yourself have obliged.’ And it shows 
how much more profitable it is prudently to re- 
move than to resent, return, and contiime, inimical 
proceedings.” He was thereafter re-elected to the 
same ])ost without oj^position, for several years 
successively. In the following year, 1737, he siip- 
plunteil his rival in trade, Bradford, in the office 
of deputy-postmaster for the State of Peunsyl- 
vaiiia. These honorable prefeniients induced him 
to incline his thoughts to, and take a more active 
part in, public affairs than he had hitherto done. 

About this period (1739), the celebratedq'reacli- 
erWbitcfield arrived at Phi^ideljihia from Ireland. 
He was at first jicnnittcd te ’Teach in some of the 
town churches ; but the clci . soi^n UK)k a dislike 
to him, and he was compelled to exercise his elo- 
quence in the open streets or fields. This circum- 
stance, howev'er, like all displays of perseention 
in matters exclusively connected with j^rivate 
opinion, otily rendered him the more })opular ; and 


the effects of his oratory speedily manifested 
themselves 

“ It was wonderful,” says Franklin, “to see the 
change soon made in the manners of our inhabi- 
tants. From being thoughtless or indifferent 
about religion, it seemed as if all the world were 
growing religious, so that one could not walk 
through the town in an evening without hearing 
])salms sung in different families of ever>" street; 
and it Vicing found inconvenient to assemble in 
the open air, subject to its inclemencies, the 
building of a house to meet in was no sooner pro- 
])osed, and persons appointed to receive contriVm- 
tions, than sufficient sums were soon received to 
])rocnre the ground and erect the building, which 
was one hundred feet long and seventy •liroad ; 
and the work was carried on with such spirit as 
to be finished in a remarkably short time.” 

On leaving Pliiladelphia, Mr. Whitefield went, 
preaching all the way, througli the colonies to 
Georgia. The settlement of that province had 
been recently commenced, and was attempted by 
Iieople entirely unfit for such an experiment. 
They were unable to endure the fatigues and 
liardshi])s of their situation, and perished in great 
numbers, leaving many helpless children with 
nothing to feed or clothe them. “The sight *of 
their miserable situation,” says Franklin, “in- 
S])ired the bcnev'olent heart of Mr. Whitefield, with 
the idea of building an orphan house there, in 
which they might be supported and educated. 
Returning northward, he preached up this charity, 
and made large collections ; for his eloquence had 
a wonderful power over the liearts and purses of 
his hearers, of which I myself was an instance. 
I did not disapprove of the design ; but as Geor- 
gia was then destitute of materials and workmen, 
and it was proposed to send them from Philadel- 
j)hia at a great expense,. I thoiiglit it would have 
been better to liave built the house at Philadel- 
phia, and brought the children to it. “This I 
advised ; but he was resolute in his first project, 
rejected my proposal, and I therefore refused to 
contribute. 

” I happened soon after to attend one of his ser- 
mons, in the course of which I perceived he in- 
tended to finish with a collection, and I silently 
resoh’cd he should get nothing from me. I had 
in my pocket a handful of coppers, three or four 
silver dollars, and five pistoles in gold. As he 
prj||ceeded, I began to soften, and concluded to 
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give the coppers. Anotlier stroke of his orator}' 
made me ashamed of that, and determined me to 
give the silver; and he finislied so admirably, that 
I emptied my pocket wholly into the collector’s 
dish, gold and all ! ” 

At this tijiie there was no military defensive 
force in Pennsylvania. 'I'lie inhabitants were 
mostly Quakers, and neglected to lake any 
measures of precaution against the dangers to 
which, from the French possessions in Canada, 
they were continually exposed. All the exertitms 
of the governor <.d’ the ])rovince to induce the 
Quaker assemldy to pass a militia law i)roved in- 
eirectual. Franklin thought something might be 
d()ne by a subscription among the people; and to 
pa\'e the way for this, he wroU* and j)ul>lislied a 
pamphlet called “Plain Truth.” In tliis lie clear- 
ly exposed their helpless and perilous situation, 
and demonstrated the necessity of co-operation 
for their mutual defence. The pamphlet had a 
sudden and surprising effei't. A lueeting of the 
citizens was held, at whic^' proposals of the in- 
tended union, previously drawn up and printed by 
Franklin, were distributed about the room, to be 
.signed by those who a])proved of them ; and when 
tke ('onit)any separated, it was found that abovt* 
tweh'e hundred signatures had been appended to 
the papers. Other co])ies were distributed through 
the province, and the subscribers at length 
amounted tcj upwards of ten thousand ! All these 
indi\'iduals furnished themselves, as sotai as they 
could, with arms; formed themselves into coni- 
])anies and regiments ; chose their olficers, and 
had themselves regularly instructed in military 
exercises. The women made subscriptions among 
themselves, and pfovided silk colors, which they 
presented to the com]>anic’S, embellished with 
devices and mottoes furni.shed by PVanklin. Such 
innuence has one master-mind among his fellows 
in a time of emergcnc\’ ! 

Franklin’s modesty, however, was more than 
commensurate with his patriotisn.i. The oflieers 
of the companies eomj)osiiig the Phihulelphia 
regiment unanimotisly ehose him f( . their colonel, 
but he declined the office in favor of a man of 
greater wealth and influence, who, on his rccoiii- 
ineiidatioii, was iiiiinediately elected. These 
exertions of Franklin i)rocured him great confi- 
dence from the governor and council, who con- 
sulted liim oil ail their public iiicasurcs. Not- 
withstanding, too, the pa.ssive principle of^tlie 


Quakers, it was soon seen that the precautions 
of military defence were any tiling hnl disagree- 
able to them. A distinguished individual of their 
iiumlier, Mr. hfjgaii, piildislied an address de- 
claring his appr()])alion of defensive* war, and 
.supporting his opinion by able and elaboiate 
arguments. 

This gentleman, wflio came over from lingland 
when a young man, as secretary to the famous 
William Venn, used to relate an anecdote rcspccl- 
iiig his old master, which is sufficiently aiiinsing. 
During tliCir voyage, they wvre chased by an 
armed vessel, siippe»sed to be an enemy. Their 
captain nrepared for defence, but told Venn and 
his com I any of Quakers that he did not expect 
their assistance, and that they might retire into 
the cabin. 1 'bis iKjtification tlic}' all C()ni])lied 
w’itb, excepting Logan, W'lio remained on deck, 
and was quartered to a gun. The supposed ene- 
my proved a friend, so tbal there w'as no fighting ; 
blit when the secretary carried the joyful news for 
his frieiKls in the cabin, Venn reproved him .se- 
verely for staying on deck, and lending his as.sis- 
tance in defence of the vessel, as being a breach 
of tile ])nneij)lcs of the society. Logan, nettled 
at this comment on his courageous conduct, which 
was made lH‘f()rc the w'holc com])any, replied, “ I 
being thy servant, why did thee not order me to 
comedown? hut tliee was willing enough that I 
should slay and help to fight the shij), wdieii thee 
thought there w^as danger ! “ 

Franklin’s Electrical Discoveries. 

vSome time previous to 17 p), Franklin hecame 
interested in the experiments with electricity that 
wa re then attraeling so much attention, and several 
impt)rlniit discoveries w’cre made by him. 

We iiow' advert to anotlier brilliant discovery by 
this illiistrioiis philosopher, namely, the similarity 
betw'eeii lightning and eleetrieity. The Abbe 
Nollet had, before him, hinted his .suspicions of 
this reseiiihlaiicc, hnt only in the most loo.se and 
distant w'ay. 

Til :i j)a])er, dated November 7, 1749, Franklin 
enumerates all the know'll points of resemblance 
Ixdweeii lightning and electricity. In the first 
place, he remarks, it is no wonder that the effects 
of the one .should he so much greater than those 
of the other; for if two gun -barrels electrified wall 
strike at twx) inches’ distance, and make a loud re- 
port, at how' great a distance will ten Ihousand 
acres of electrified cloud strike, and give out fire ; 
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and how loud must he Hint eraek ! He had known 
for some lime the extraordinary power of pointed 
bodies, botli in drawing and in throwing off the 
electric fire. The true exj)lanation of this lact did 
not occur to him ; l)ut it is a direct cmiseipience of 
the fundamental principk* of his own tlieory, ac- 
cording to wliich the repulsive teiideneN' of the 
particles of electricity towards each other, occasion- 
ing the^^uid to retire, in e\'cr\’ case, from the in- 
terior to the surface of bodies, drives it with espe- 
cial force towards points and other prominences, 
and thus favors its escape through such outlets; 
while, on the othei hand, the more concentrated 
attraction which the matter of a j)ointed bod}', as 
compared with a blunt one, exerts upon the elec- 
tricity to which it is presented, brings it down into 
its new channel in a denser stream. Tn posses- 
sion, however, of the fact, we. find him- concluding 
the paper we have mentioned as follows: ‘‘The 
electric fluid is attracted by points. We do not 
know whether this property be in lightning; but 
since they agree in all the particulars in which we 
can already ciunpare them, it is not iniprobalde 
that they agree likewise in this. Tet the experi- 
ment be made.” 

Full of this idea, his attention was one day drawn 
to a kite which a boy was flying, and it suddenly 
occurred to him that here was a method of reach- 
ing the clouds preferable to any other. Accord- 
ingly, he immediately took a large silk liandker- 
chief, and stretching it over two cross sticks, 
formed in this manner his simple apparatus fof 
drawing the lightning from its cloud. Soon after, 
seeing a thunder storm approaching, he took a 
walk into a field in the neighborhood of the city, 
in which there was a shed, comnuinicating his in- 
tentions, however, to no one ])ut his son, w'hom 
he took with him to assist him in raising the kite : 
tliis was ill June, 17.52. 

The kite being raised, he fastened a key to the 
lower extremit}- of the hempen string, and insu- 
lating it by attaching it to a post Ijy means of silk, 
he placed himself under the shed, :nid waited the 
result. F(.)r soim time :i j signs of electricity 
apjieared. A cloud, a] ,, rentl} charged with 
lightning, had evt^n pas.^ed over them without 
producing any effect. At length, however, just 
as Franklin was beginning to despair, he observed 
some loose threads of the hempen string rise and 
stand erect, exactly as if tl ey had bemi repelled 
from each other b\' being charged with electrit'ity. 


He immediately presented his knuckle to the key, 
and, to his inexpressible delight, drew from it the 
well-known electrical spark. lie .said afterwards 
that his emotion was so great at this cOm])letion 
of a discovery which was to make his name im- 
mortal, that he heaved a deep sigh, and felt that 
he c«)nld at that moment have willingly died. As 
the rain increased, the cord became a belter con- 
ductor, and the key gave out its electricity co- 
piously. Had the hemp been thoroughly wet, the 
bold experimenter might, as he was contented to 
do, have paid for his discovery with liis life. He 
afterwards Imnighl the lightning into his 

house, by means of an insulated iron rod, and per- 
formed with it, at his leisure, all the experiments 
tliat could be ])crfoniicd with electricity. Hut he 
did not slop here. His active and practical mind 
was not satisfied even with the splendid discovery, 
until he had turned it to a useful end. It sug- 
gested to him, as is well known, the idea of a 
method of jiresemng buildings from lightning, 
which is extremely simple and clicap, as well as 
effectual, consisting, as it docS, in nothing more 
than attaching to the building a pointed metallic 
rod, rising higher lluui any ])arl of it, and com- 
mimicaling at the lower end with the gi'ound. 
This rod the lightning is sure to seize upon, in 
preference to any ])ait of the Iniilding ; l>y which 
means it is conducted to tlie earth, and jirevented 
from doing any injiin'. Tliere was always u 
strong tendency ill Franklin’s philosophy to these 
practical applications. 

Franklin’s discoveries did not at first attract 
much attention in Ivngland ; and, in fact, he had 
the mortification to hear that his paper on the 
similarity between lightning and electricity had 
Ix'en ridiculed when re.ad in the Royal Society. 
Having fallen, however, into the hands of the na- 
turalist, Buffon, that celebrated man translated 
ami published it iti Paris, when it .speedily excited 
the astonishment of Kurope. What gave his book 
the more sudden and general celebrity, was the 
success of one of its proposed cx])crimcnts for 
drawing lightning from the clouds, made at Mar- 
ley. This engaged the pulflic attention every- 
where. ‘ ‘ The Philadelphia experiments, ’ ’ as they 
were called, were performed before the king and 
court, and all the curious of Paris flocked to vsee 
them. Dr. Wright, an Fhiglish physician, being 
at Paris at the time, wrote to a member of the 
Royal Society of London, with an account of these 
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womlcrs, and statinj^ the surprise of all the learned 
men abroad of Franklin’s writinij^s being so little 
noticed in England. The soc-ietv were thus in ii 
manner compelled to pay iiKjre attention lo what 
they had previously considered as ehinurical 
S]>eenlations, “and soon,” says Franklin, “made 
me more than amends for the .slight with which 
they had before treated me. Without my having, 
made an\' application for that hoiKjr, they rliose 
me a member, and voted that I should be excused 
the customary payments, which would have 
amounted lo twenty-five guineas, and ever since 
liave given me their Transactions gratis. 'I'liey 
als(^ presented me with the gold medal of vSir God- 
frey G.)pley for the year 1753, the delivery of 
which was accompanied with a ver\' handsfnne 
si)eechof the president, Ford Macclesfield, wherein 
1 was highly honored.” 

Although the numerous important public duties 
which Ftanklin was called upon latterly to dis- 
charge chiell_v engrossed his time, he still returned 
to his philoso[)hical studies on every occasion that 
6flered, and made .several curious and intere.sting 
discoveries. 

l\»ha])s no philo.so])her ever stood on a prouder 
cmuience in the world’s eve than I'ranklin during 
tlu latter half of his life. The obscurity of his 
origin scrvx'd but to make his elevation the more 
briglitlv' conspicuous ; and honors vwre sliowered 
on him from all quarters of the civUized v\H)rld. 
In 1737 he vi.sited IJngland, and before his reluni 
made a tour of Scotland, where he formed an inti- 
macy with Eord Karnes, and had the degree con- 
ferred upon him of Doctor of Daws by the Vni 
versity of St. Andrews. In 1764 he again visited 
England, from which he proeeede*! to the conti- 
nent of Europe.* In Holland, Cerniany and 
France, he was received with the greatest lesti- 
mouies of respect from all men of science and 
distinction. At Paris Loui- XV. honored him 
with the mo.st di.stinguished inark> of his favor. 

Political C ireer. 

This part of Franklin’s life ii ‘ .hi "iilv be very 
generally touched on, the .scenes and transactions 
in which he bore a part having long since l)ecome 
matter of hi.story, with which almost every indi- 
vidual is now more or le.ss acquainted. We have 
before mentioned that he was elected a member of 
the G' iural A.s.sembly of Pennsylv'ania, as burgess 
fbrthe city of Philadelphia, in 1747. Warm disputes 
at this time subsi.sted between the A.sscmbly and 


the pro])rietaries,'-' each contending for what they 
conceived to be their rights. I'ranklin, a liieiid of 
the interests of //re wa//v from his inlancv. spetdily 
distinguished hiinsell as a steady o])ponenl of the 
claimsof tlie pro] dietaries, and hewass(Mni looked 
np to as the head of the •)])position. His inllueiice 
witii the Assembly is said to Jiave beiai very go at. 
This arose not from any su|>erioi j)owers of eloeu 
lion: he spoke but seldom, and lie never was 
known to make any tiling like an elaborate 
haraiigue. “His sjieec'hes.” says his intimate 
friend, the late Dr. Stuber, of Philadelphia, “ fre- 
(jiiently consisted of but a single senttaici*. or of a 
well-told story, the moral of which was always 
obvioiislv to the point. He never attemjited the 
flowt iy fields of oratory. His manner was plain 
and mild ; his style of sjieaking was, like that of his 
writings, simple, unatlorned, and remarkably con- 
cise. With his ])lain manner, and his penetrating 
and solid judgment, he was able to ('ontbund the 
most ehujuent and snbtU of his a<lversaries, to con- 
firm tile ojiinions of his friends, nd to make con- 
V’erts of the niiprejudiced who had opposed him. 
With a single ob.servatioii he has tendered of no 
avail an elegant and lengthy discourse, and deter- 
mined the fate of a ([uestion of im])ortauce.’’ 

hVanklin had conducted himself so well in the 
oifice of piastmaster for the i^tate of Pennsylvania, 
and hatl sliown himself so well acapiainted with 
the business of tin's de])arlnu‘nt, that it was 
thouglit exjH’dicnt lo raise him to a nn)re dig- 
nified station. In 1753, lu* was ap|)ointed deputy- 
])o.sl master general for the Hritish colonics. It is 
.said that the rewniu* from this source, in Frank- 
lin’s hands, yielded to Great Hritain three times 
as much as that of Ireland. In 1734. hVaukliii 
drew u]) the celebrated “ Albany Plan of Union,” 
the ])ur])ose of which was the establishment of a 
general government in the colonies, to be adminis- 
tered by a president-general, a])pointed by the 
crown, and l)y a gTand c«)uncil, ctmsi.sting of 
members chosen by the representativ’es of the dif- 
ferent colonies: the whole executiv’e authority to 
be committed to tin* ] )resi dent- gen ei'al ; the legisla- 
tiv’c to the gi*and cfuincil and ])residenl jointly, 
and all laws to be a])])roved by the king. This 
plan was unaninnmsly aj4)ro\’e<l of l>y the commis- 
sioners for the crown and the colonies ajipointed 

^ The descendants of the tjngiaal .settlers who had re- 
ceived grants of land from the Prilish governin».Mil, who 
claimed exemption from all taxes, and other privileges 
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to consult on the question, but its final fate was 
singular. It was rejected l)y the ministry of Great 
Britain as too deinocratical, and by ever\ local 
assembly as too desjiutic. Tliese verdicts were, 
perhaps, the best proof of its excellence and of its 
having steered exactly in*" the middle betwixt the 
interests of both. 

The British government having thus rejected a 
proposal of internal defence in the colonies, they 
were soon obliged to adopt measures of another 
sort for their protection. Aggre.ssive operations 
were again threatened by the Krench ; mid in 1754 
General Braddock was dispatched from England 
with two regiments of regular English troops to 
resist them. The troojis were landed at Alexan- 
dria, and marched thence to Frederick town in 
Marydand, where they halted for carriages to trans- 
port their baggage, ammunition, etc., to the fron- 
tiers. Great reluctance was manifested by the 
country ]>eople to supply these, and, in fact, so few 
were sent in, and so many other difficulties oc- 
curred, that the general was about to abandon the 
expedition altogether. In this dilemma he was 
fortunately joined by Franklin, who, aware of the 
necessity and inqiortance of the expedition, asked 
General Braddock what recoin] icnse he would 
afford to the owners for the use of their wagons 
and horses. General Braddock referred the terms 
to himself ; they were drawn up and accepted ; 
and Franklin immediately published them in an 
adverti.senient, with an animated appeal from him- 
self to the loyalty and patriotism of his countiy"- 
men. The consetiuence was, that, in two weeks, 
150 wagons and 260 horses poured into the camp, 
the owners of which, however, declined the .secu- 
rity of the British commander for compeiLsation, 
and insivSted on having the personal bond of Frank- 
lin. This he accordingly gave theiii, and even 
advanced several hundred pounds of his own in 
pre.sent payment. 

The expedition accordingly set forward, and its 
disastrous issue must still be well reiuembered. 
Although a brave man Braddock had far too 
much confidence in the [irowess of his regular 
tr<H>])S, and too much con: mpt for the Americans 
and Indians. About one hundred of the latter 
joined \v\a on his march, who would have proved 
of the utmost u.se to him as guides and scouts, 
but he treated thtmi so slightingly that they all 
left him. No apiHjarance of the enemy was seen 
until the troops had penetrated far into the in- 


terior ; and the first intelligence which they had 
of the ai)proach of a foe was in finding that they 
had fallen into an ambuscade, where they were 
mowVd down in linndreds b}' invisible antagonists 
.secreted among the trees and bushes. A general 
rout and confusion almo.st immediatel}' eii.sued. 
The drivers cut their horses’ traces and fled, aban-. 
dolling the wagons, which also obstructed the 
retreat of the sohliers. The general was with 
difficult}' brought off, .severely wounded ; and out 
of eighty-six officers, sixty-three were killed or 
wounded, with sex'en hundred and fourteen privates 
killed, out of eleven hundred who fell into the snare. 
All the artillery and stores, of course, were left to 
the enemy. 

As soon as the news of the defeat, and tfic loss 
of the wagons and horses, became generally known, 
the owners came in a body upon Franklin for the 
amount of their claims, for which he had given 
bond, amounting to nearly /‘2 o,(kk) ! It was with 
difficulty that many of these claimants were pre- 
vented from suing him, until goyennuent had .time 
to examine into their charges and order payment f 
but the matter was at length .satisfactorily settled. 

The a.ssembly now laid a lax, to rai.se money 
for the defence of the province, and I'ranklin was 
appointed one of the commissioners to dispo.st. 
of it. lie had also carried a bill through the 
house for e.stabli.shing and disciplining a vol- 
untaiy- militia. To promote the association ne- 
ce.ssar}’ to form ilie militia, he wrote a tlialogne 
upon the subject, which was extensively circu- 
lated, and thought to have great effect. While the 
.several companies in the city and countty were 
foniiing and learning their exerci.se, the governor 
t)revailed u])on Franklin to take charge of the 
northwe.steni frontier, which was infested hy the 
enemy, and provide for the defence of the in- 
habitants, by rai.sing troops and building a liiife 
of forts. Franklin did not think him.self very 
well qualified for the military, but was willing 
to of all the service in his power. He re- 
ceived a commi.ssion from the governor, with full 
authority, and a parcel of blank commissions 
for officers, to be given to whom he thought fit. 
Five hundred and sixty men w’erc soon raised 
and placed under his command. 

The first place selected for the erection of a fort 
was Gnadenhuttei', a .small .settlement of Mora- 
vians ; and thither Franklin .set out in the middle 
of winter, amid torrents of rain, and through al- 
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most impassable roads. Upon arrivinj^ at the 
village, he lost not a moment in planning and 
marking out the 
fort, with a cir- 
cumference of 
455 feet ; and the 
men were in- 
stantly set to 
work with their 
axes to cut down 
trees for pali- 
sades. Seeing 
the trees fall so 
fast, Franklin 
had the curiosity 
to look at his 
watch when two 
men began to cut 
at a pine. In«ix 
minutes they 
had it upon the 
ground, and it 
iV’as fourteen 
inches in di- 
ametcM*. Kach 
piru‘ made three 
pali.sades of 
eighteen feet 
lotig, pointed at 
one end. While 
these were pre- 
pariiig, other 
men dug a trench 
all round, of 
three feet deep, 
in which the 
palisades were to 
‘ ' e planted. 

When these 
were set up, the 
carpenters built 
within 'them a 
platform of 
boardsall round; 
about six feet 
high, for the 
men to stand on 
and fire through 
the l‘u,p-hoIes, 

They had one 
swivel gun, which they mounted, and .fired as 
soon as it was fixed, that the Indians might know 


they had such pieces. Thus their fort, such as 
it was, was finished in a week, though it rained 


so hard every other day that the men were almost 
unable to work. 
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“This gave me occasion to observe,” sa^^s 
Franklin, “that when men arc employed they are 
best contented. For on the days they worked they 
were good-natured and cheerful, and, with the 
consciousness of having done a good day’s work, 
they spent the evening gayly. But on our idle 
days they were mutinous and quarrelsome, finding 
fault with the pork and the broad, and were con- 
tinuall}' in bad liumor ; which ]ml me in mind of 
a sea captain, whose rule it was to keep his men 
constantly at work ; and when his mate once Udil 
him that they had done everything, and there was 
liotliiug furtlicr to employ them ai)out, ' Oh,' said 
he, ‘ make them scour the anchor' 

“This kind of fort,” he continues, “however 
contemptible, is a sufticiout defence against In- 
dians, who have no cannon. Finding ourselves 
now posted securely, and having a place to retreat 
to on occasion, we ventured out in parties to scour 
the adjacent countrv. We met with no Indians, 
but we found the phices on the neighboring hills 
where they had lain to watch our proce-cdiugs. 
There was an art in their contrivance of those 
places that seems worth mentioning. 

“It being winter, a fire was necessary for tliem ; 
but a common fire, on the surface of the ground, 
would by its light have discowred their position 
at a distance : they had therefore dug holes in the 
ground about three feet in diameter, and some- 
what deeper ; we found where they had, with their 
hatchets, cut off the charcoal from the side of 
burnt logs lying in the woods. With these coals 
they had made small fires in tlie liottorn of the 
holes, and we observed among the weeds and grass 
the prints of their bodies made by their lying all 
round, with their legs hanging down in the holes 
to keep their feet warm, which with them is an 
essential point. This kind of fire, so managed 
could not discover them either by its light, flame, 
sparks, or even smoke ; it appeared that the num- 
ber was not great, and it seems they saw we were 
too many to be atUicked by them with aj)rospect 
of advantage. 

“We had for our chaplain a zealous rrc.sby- 
terian minister, Mr. Bcalt>', who complained to 
me that the men did not generally attend his 
prayers ami exhortations. When they enlisted 
they were promised, besides pay and provisions, a 
gill of rum a-day, which was punctually served 
out to them, half in the morning and half in the 
evening, and I observed they were punctual in 


attending to receive it.” Franklin advised that 
the rum should be distributed only just after 
l^rayers ; and never were prayers more generally 
or more ])iiiictiially attended. 

Franklin’s military career, was, however, a short 
one, for he had scarcely completed his defensive 
preparations, when he received a summons to 
attend the assembl}', where his advice and assis- 
tance were found indispensable. 

Upon the breaking out of the fatal disturbances 
in consequence of Mr. Grenville’s vStamp Act, 
Franklin had again returned to liiigland, as agent 
for Pennsylvania and other vStates. During his 
residence in England, he consulted, with unre- 
mitting industry, the best interests of his native 
country. He was everywhere received* with 
resix:ct, on account of his reputation as a writer 
and philosopher. Franklin was unwearied in liis 
efforts to bring about a reconciliation. He had 
frequent interviews with Ford Howe and Eord 
Chatham, and other distinguished English states- 
men, who entertained for him the highest respect 
and esteem. Most of the time during his present 
residence in ICngland was occupied in these vain 
efforts. It is well known that llie first violent 
detnonstralioiis against the imposition of the 
Stamp Act, broke out in Franklin’s native place, 
Boston, the capital of the State of Massachusetts. 
The governor, Hutchinson, and other function- 
aries, wrote to the home government, recommend- 
ing the adoption >of the most rigorous coercive 
mcasiinis, inveighing in unmeasured teniis against 
the leading characters of the vState. By some un- 
accountable means, these letters fell into Franklin’s 
hands ere they reached their destination. He in- 
stantly transmitted them back to the assembly at 
MassachUvSetts, who, enraged at the conduct 
of the governor, sent a petition to the king, 
praying for his dismissal, and Franklin was 
api)ointed to present it. As might have been ex- 
pected, the petition was dismissed as “frivolous 
and vexatious and Franklin incurred so much 
obloquy for his interception of the governor’s des- 
patches (the mode of which was never discovered) 
that he was dismissed from his office of deputy- 
postmastcr-geiieral. He still continued in Eng- 
land, however, and left nothing untried to effect 
a reconciliation between the mother country and 
the colonies ; but finding all his endeavors una- 
vailing, he returned to America in 1775. The day 
after his arrival, he was elected by tlie Legislature 
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of Pennsylvania as a delegate to Congress. Hos- 
tilities had then coininenccd ; but it would be re- 
peating a thrice-told tale to enter into any account 
of the protracted and bloody struggle that ensued, 
or the nature of its terniination. In 1778, Frank- 
lin was sent as ambassador to the court of France, 
where he soon brought about an alliance between 
that nation and the North American States. 
When the British ministry at length saw the ne- 
cessity of recognizing the independence of the 
States, the definitive treaty to that eflect was 
signed at Paris, on the 3d of September, 1783, by 
Dr. Franklin, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Ja}*, for tlie 
States, on the one hand ; and by Mr. David Hart- 
le}', for Great Britain, on the other. PVanklin 
continued at Paris for the two folhjwiiig years ; 
but at last, by his own urgent request, was re- 
called. Shortly after his return, he was elected 
president of the supreme executive crnincil, and 
lent all liis still perfect energies U.) consolidating 
the infant government. Age and infirmities, 
however, claimed their usual ascendency ; and in 
1788 he retired wholly from public life. 

Death. 

Fran’klin’s last public act — and it was one in 
l>eauliful accordance with tin; whole tenor of his 
life— was putting hi.s signature, as president of 
the Anti-vSlav'ery Society, to a niemorial presented 
to tile llou.se of Representatives, prajdng them to 
exert the full powers intrusied to thcln to dis- 
courage the revolting traffic in the humati siK-cies. 
This was on the 12th of PAdnuar}', 17S9. PVom 
this day forward, he was confined almost constantly 
to bed with the stone, from which he suffered 
the most excruciating agony. Yet, when his par- 
oxysms of pain drew forth, as they did occasion- 
ally, an irrepressible groan, he would obser\"e, he 
was afraid he did not bear his suffering as he 
ought — acknowledged his grateful sense of the 
many blessings he had reexaved from the Supreme 
Being, who had raised him from small and low 
beginnings to such high rank and consideration 
among men, and made no doubt but his present 
I afflictions were kindly intended to wc .m him from 
a world in which he was no longer fit to act the 
part assigned him. He latterl}' sank into a calm 
lethargic state ; and on the 17th April, 1790, about 
eleven o’clock at. night, he quietly expired. He 
was then aged exactly eighty-four years and three 
months. The following epitaph was wTitten by 
I himself many years pre\dous to his death, but 


only tile simple inscription “Benjamin and De- 
borah PYaiiklin, 1790,“ was placed upon the plain 
marble slab that co\'ers his grave. 

“The Body of Bknjamin Fra.vkux, Printer, 
[like the cover of an old book, its contend hjrn 
out, and stript of its lettering and gilding,] lit?s 
here food for worms ; yet the. work itself shall not 
be lost, for it will (as he believed) appear <aice 
more in a new and more beautiful edition, corrected 
and amended by TnK Author.” 

Character. 

In looking back on P'ranklin’s career, it is evi- 
dent that the principal feature in his character was 
7 coridly pnidou'c — not in the usual and selfish 
acceptation of the term, but that prudence*, founded 
on true wisdom, which dictates the practice of 
honesty, industry, frugality, teiiipe*raiu\f, in short, 
all those (lualilies which may be cla.ssified under 
the name of “moral virtues” — as l^eing the only 
certain means id obtaining distinction, resi»ect, in- 
dependence and mental cheerfiilnes There is no 
other writer who inculcates lessons of pi^ctical 
wisdom ill a more agreeable and ])ooiilar manner, 
and we much regret that the limits of this sketch 
prevent onr giving many extracts illustrative of 
this quality. Ilis whole conduct and writings, in- 
deed, present the .somewhat singular union of great 
genius with practical good sense, and of singular 
worldly shrewdness with the loftiest integrity of 
principle. The greatest worldly honors —and few 
ha^'e attained higher — c?oiild not for a moment 
make him forget or deviate from the fixed prin- 
ciples with which he started in life. Ever keeping 
before his mind his own origin am^ rise, lie justly 
considered e\'ery man to be originally on a i)ar in 
as far as regarded real intrinsic worth; and equally, 
by precept and example, contributed more, per- 
haps, than any individual who c\'er existed to 
breaking down the.se invidious bars to eminence 
and success in life which the convculional habits 
and artificial feelings of .society had theretofore 
inteq^osed to the elevation of tho.se unblessed by 
birth and fortune. 

Some of Franklin's Maxims. 

As the pre.sent biography must be ccmsidereil as 
more immediately instructive to the industrious 
and productive ix)rtion of mankind, we shall con- 
clude it by giving the following “Advice to a 
Young Trade.smen,” written by Franklin at the 
time when his industrious and frugal habits were 
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just Ixiginning to be rewarded with independence 
and worldly respect. 

“ Reineinljer that ihnc is money. He that can 
earn ten shillings a-day by his labor, and goes 
abroad or sits idle one- half of that day, though he 
spends but sixpence dwriiig his diversion or idle- 
ness, ought not to reckon that the only expense ; 
he has really spent, or rather thrown away, five 
shillings besides. 

“ Remember that credit is money. If a man lets 
his money lie in my hands after it is due, he gives 
me the interest, or so much as I can make of it 
during that time. This amounts to a considerable 
sum w’here a man has a good ’and large credit, and 
makes good use of it. • 

‘ ‘ Remember that money is of a prolific generat- 
ing nature. Money can beget money, and its oft- 
spring can beget more, and so on. Five shillings 
turned is six ; turned again is .seven and three- 
pence ; and so on till it becomes a hundred pounds. 
The more there is of it, the more it produces evety^ 
turning, so that the profits rise quicker and quicker. 
He that kills a breeding sow destroys all her ofT- 
spring to the thousandth generation. lie that 
murders a crown destroys all that it might have 
produced, even scores of pounds. 

* ‘Remember that six pounds a year is but a groat 
a day. For this little sum (which may be daily 
wasted either in time or expense, unixirceived) a 
man of credit may, on his own security, have the 
constant possession and use of a hundred pounds. 
So much in stock, briskly turned by an industrious 
man, produces great advantage. 

* ‘ Remember this saying : ‘ The good paymaster 
is lord of anotlurMiian’s purse.’ He that is known 
to pay punctually, and exactly to the time he pro- 
mises, may at any time, and on any occasion, raise 
all the money his friends can spare. This is some- 
times of great u.se. After industry and frugality, 
nothing contributes more to the raising of a young 
man in the world tlian punctuality and justice in 
all his dealings ; therefore, never keeg borrowed 
money an hour Ixjyond the time you promi.sed, 
lest a disappointment shut up your friend’s purse 
forever. 

“The most trifling actions that affect a man’s 
credit arc to be regarded. The sound of your ham- 
mer at five in the morning, or nine at night heard 
by a creditor, makes him ca.sy six months longer ; 
but if he Sees you at a billiard-table, or hears your 
voice at a tavern, when you should be at work, he 


sends for his money the next day ; demands it be- 
fore he can receive it in a lump. 

‘ ‘ It shows, besides, that you are mindful of what 
you owe ; it makes you appear a careful as 'well as 
an honest man, and that still increases your credit. 

“ Beware of thinking all your own that you pos- 
sess, and of living accordingly. It is a mistake 
that many people who have credit fiill into. To 
l^revent this, keep an exact account, for some time, 
both of your expen.ses and your income. If you 
take the pains at first to mention particulars, it 
will have this good effect — you will discover how 
'W’oiiderfully small trifling exj^^nses mount up to a 
large sums, and will discern what might have been, 
and may for the future l;e saved, without occasion- 
ing any great inconvenience. • 

“ In short, the w\ay to wealth, if you desire it, is 
as plain as the way to market. It depends chiefly 
on two words — industry and frugality ; that is, 
waste neither time nor money, but make the best use 
of both. Without industry and frugality nothing 
will go, and with them everything. He that gets all 
he can honestly, and saves all he gels (neceSvSary 
cxjxinses excepted), will certainly become rich — if 
that Being who go\'enis the world, to whom all 
should look for a blessing on tlieir honest en- 
deavors, doth not, in His wise providence, other- 
wise detennine.” 

Keimer’s Attempt at a New Religion. 

Thic following sketch from one of Franklin’s 
experiences with Keimer, the printer referred to 
in the previous article, is taken from Weems* 
“Tife of Franklin.” Parson Weems was the 
Mark Twain of early American literature, and his 
description of Keimer’s attempt to establish a new 
religion occupies a deservedly high position in 
humorous composition : 

Ben was naturally' -comic in a high degree, and 
this pleasant vein, greatly improved by his present 
golden prospects, betrayed him into mdny a frolic 
with Keimer, to whom he had prudently attache* i 
himself as a jounicyman, until the Annis shouhi 
sail. The reader will excuse Ben for these frolic^ 
when he comes to leani what were* their aims ; 
as also what an insufferable old creature thi 
Keimer was. ^illy as a booby, yet vain as a jay 
and garrulous as a pie, he could never rest bu 
when in a stiff argument, and acting the orator, a 
which he looked on Cicero himself as but a boy t< 
him. Here was a fine target for Ben’s Socratic 
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artillery, which he frequently played off oti the 
old Poniposo willi great effect. By questions art- 
fully put, he would obtain of him certain i)oiuls, 
which Keimer readily granted, as seeing in tliein 
no sort of connection with the matter in debate. 
But yet these points, when granted, like distant 
nets slyly hauling round a porpoise or sturgeon, 
would b}^ degrees, so completely circumvent the 
sill}’ fish, that with all his flouncing and fury he 
could never extricate himself, but rather got more 
deeply entangled. Often caught in this way, he 
became at last so afraid of Ben’s questions, that 
he would turn as mad when one of them was 
poked at him, as a bull at sight of a scarlet cloak ; 
and would not answer the simplest question with- 
out first asking, “ Well, and what would you make 
of that?” He came at length to form so exalted 
an opinion of Ben’s talents for refutation, that lie 
seriously jiroposed to him one day that they should 
turn out together and preach a New Religion ! 
Keimer was to preach and make the converts, and 
Ben to answer and put to silence the gainsayers. 
He said a ti'orld of money miglit be made by it. 

On hearing the outlines of this new religion, 
Ben Ifiui'.d great fault with it. 'i'his he did only 
that he might have anoth t frolic with Keimer; 
but his frolics were praiseworthy, for they all 
” leaned to virtue’s side.” The truth is, he saw 
that Keimer Avas prodigiously a h\qx)crite. At 
ever}' whipstitch he would pla\’ the knave, and 
then for a pretence would read his Bilde. But 
it was not the moral part of the Bible, the 
sweet precepts and iiarables of the Gospel that he 
read. No, verily. Food so angelic was not at all 
to the tooth of his childish fancy, which delighted 
in nothing but thg novel and curious. lake too 
many of the saints nowadays, he would rather 
read about the witch of Kndor, than the g(X)d 
-Samaritan, and hear a setmon on the brazen 
candlesticks than on the love of God. And then, 
oh dea^ ! who was Melchizedeck ? Or where was 
the land of Nod? Or, w’as it »n the shape of a 
serpent or a monkey that the de\ il tempted live? 
As he was one day poring over the Pentateuch as 
busy after .some nice game of this sort as a terrier 
on the track of a weazcl, he came to that famous 
text where Moses says, * ‘ Thou shalt not mar the 
comers of thy. beard.” Aye! this wiis the di- 
vinity for Keimer. It struck him like a new light 
from the clouds ; then rolling his e}'es as from an 
apparition, he exclaimed, “Miserable man that I 


am ! and was I indeed forbidden to mar c*ven the 
comers of my beard, and have I been all this time 
shaving myself as smooth as a eunuch ! Fire and 
brimstone, how have you been boiling up for me, 
and I knew it not I Hell, deepest hell is my por- 
tion, that’s a clear case? unless I reform. And 
reform I will if I live. Yes, iii}' poor naked chin, 
if ever I but get another crop upon thee and I 
suffer it to be touched b}- tlie ungodly steel, then 
let my right hand forget her cunning.” 

From that day he became as shy of a razor as 
ever Samson was. Ilis long Idack whiskers 
“ whirled hi the teindy And then to see how he 
would stand up before his glass and stroke them 
down, it 'vould have reminded you of some ancient 
Druid, adjusting the sacred mistletoe. 

Ben could not bear tliat sight. Such shameless 
neglect of angel morality, and yet such fidgetting 
about a goatish beard! “Heavens, sir,” said he 
to Keimer. one day in the midst of a hot argu- 
ment — 

“ Who can think, with conmioii sense, 

A smooth-shaved flice gives Ciod olTence? 

Or that a whisker hath a charm, 
lUcnud justice to disarm ?” 

He even proposed to him to get shaved. Keimer 
swore outright that he would never lose his beard. 
A stiff altercation ensued. But Keimer getting 
angry, Ben agreed at last to give up the beard. He 
said that, “as the beard at best was but an exter- 
nal, a mere excrescence, he would not insist on 
that as so very essential. But certainly, sir,” con- 
tinued he, “ there is one thing that is.” 

Keimer wanted to know what4.hat was. 

“Why, sir,” added Ben, “this turning out and 
preaching up a new religion, is, without doubt, a 
ver}' serious affair, and ought not to be undertaken 
too hastily. Much time, sir, m my opinion at least, 
should be spent in making preparation, in which 
fasting should certainly have a large share.” 

Keimer, who was a great glutton, said he could 
never fast, 

Ben then insisted that if they were not to fast 
altogether, they ought, at any rate, to abstain from 
animal food, and live as the saints of old did, on 
vegetables and water. 

Keimer shook his head, and said that if he were 
to live on vegetables and water lie should soon 
die. 

Ben assured him that it was entirely a mistake. 
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He hdcl tried it often, he said, and could testify 
from his own experience that he was never more 
healthy and cheerful than when he lived on vege- 
tables alone. ‘ ‘ Die from feeding on vegetables, 
indeed ! Wliy, sir, it contradicts reason ; and 
contradicts all history, cancient and profane. 
There was Daniel, and his three young friends, 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, who fed on a 
vegetable diet, of choice ; did they languish and 
die of it ? Or rather did they not display a rouge 
of health and fire of genius, far beyond those silly 
youths who crammed on all the luxuries of the 
royal table ? And tli'^t amiable Italiati nobleman, 
Lewis Cornaro, who sa\ s of bread, that it was such 
a dainty to his palate, that he was almost afraid, 
at times, it was too good for him to cat ; did he 
languish and die of this simple fare. On the con- 
trary, did he not outlive three generations of grati- 
fied epicures, and after all go off in his second 
century, like a bird of Paradise, singing the praises 
of Temperance and Virtue? And pray, sir,’’ con- 
tinued Ben, “where’s the wonder of all this? 
Must not the blood that is fonned of vegetables be 
the purest in nature ? And then, as spirits depend 
on the blood, must not the spirits secreted from such 
blood l)e the purest too ? And when this is the 
case with the blood and spirits, which are the very 
life of man, must not that man enjoy the best 
chance for .such healthy secretions and circulations 
as are most conducive to long and happy life?” 

While Ben argued at this rate, Kciiiicr regarded 
him with a look which seemed to say, Vety true, 
sir ; all this is very true, but .still I cannot //.” 

Ben, still unwilling to give up his |X)int, 
thought he would make one more push at him. 

“ What a pity it is,” said he with a sigh, “ that 
the blessings of .so sublime a religion should be all 
lost to the world, merely for a lack of a little for- 
titude on the part of its propagators.” 

This was touching him on the right .string ; for 
Keimer was a man of such vanity, that a little 
flattery would put him up to anything. So after 
a few hems and ha’s, he said, he bclfeved he 
would, at any rate, make a trial of this new 
regimen. 

» Having thus canned his point, Ben immediately 
engaged a poor old womati of the neighborhood to 
become the*;’ cook ; and gave her, off-hand, written 
receipts for tliree and forty dishi s ; not one of 
which contained a single Atom of fish, flesh, or 
fowl. For their first day’s breakfast on the new 


regimen, the old woman treated them with a tureen 
of oatmeal gruel. Keimer was particularly fond of 
his breakfast, at which a nice beefsteak with onion 
sauce was a standing dish. It wa.s as good as a 
farce to Ben, to .see with what an eye Keimer re- 
garded the tureen, wJieii, entering the room, in 
place of his steak, hot, .smoking, and Savory^ he 
beheld this pale, meagre-looking slop. 

“What have you got there?” .said he, with a. 
visage grum, and scowling eye. 

“A di.sh of hasty pudding,” replied Ben, with 
the smile of an innocent youth who had a keen 
appetite, with something good to satisfy it ; “a 
di.sh of nice ha.sty pudding, sir, made of oats.” 

“Of oats?” retorted Keimer, with a voice 
raised to a scream. • 

“ Ye.s, .sir, oats,” rejoined Ben ; “oats, that pre- 
cious grain which gives such elegance and fire to 
our noble.stof ejuadrupeds, the lior.se.” 

Keimer growled out that he was no horse to eat 
oats. 

“No matter for that,” replied Ben, “ ’tis equally 
good for men.” 

Keimerdenied thatany human being ever ate oats. 

, “Ay!” .said Ben, “and pray what’s become of 
the vScotch? Don’t they live on oats? And yet, 
where will you find a people so ‘ bonny, blithe, 
and gay ?* a nation of such wits and warriors ?” 

As there wa.s no answering this, Keimer sat 
down to the tureen, and .swallowed a few .spoon- 
fuls, l)Ut not without making as many wry faces a.s 
if it had been so much jalap ; while Ben, all smile 
and chat, breakfasted most deliciously. 

At dinner, by Ben’s order, the old woman par- 
aded a trencher piled up with potatoes. Keimer’ s 
grumbling fit came on him again. ‘ ‘ He saw clear 
enough,” he said, “that he wa.s to be poisoned.” 

“ Poll ! cheer up, man,” replied Ben ; “ this is 
3"0ur right preacher’s bread.” 

“ Bread the d — ^ 1 !” replied Keimer, snarling. 
“Ye.s, bread, .sir,” continued Ben, pleasantly ; 

“ the bread of life, sir ; for where do you find such 
health and spirits, such bloom and beauty, as 
among the honest-hearted Irish, and yet for their 
breakfast, dinner, and supper, the potato is their 
tetotum ; the first, second, and third course.” 

In this way Ben and his old woman went on 
with Keimer ; daily ringing the changes on oat- 
meal gruel, roasted potatoes, boiled rice, and so 
on, through the whole family of roots and grains in 
all their various genders, moods, and tenses. 
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Sometimes, like a revStive mule, Keimer would 
kick up and show strong symptoms of flying the 
way. But then Beu would prick him up again 
with a touch of his ruling passion, vanity. “Only 
think, Mr. Kcinicr,“ he would say, “only think 
what has teen done by the fouiKlers of 7/trz£/ rcli‘ 
gions : how they have enlightened the ignorant, 
polished the rude, civilized the savage, and made 
heroes of those who were little better than brutes. 
Think, sir, what Moses did among the stiff-necked 
Jews ; what Mahomet did among the wild Arabs ; 
and what you may do among these gentle drab- 
coated Pennsylvanians.” This, like a spur in the 
flank of a jaded horse, gave Keimer a new start, 
and pushed him on afresh to his gruel breakfasts 
and potato dinners. Ben strove hard to keep him 
up to this gait. Often, at table, and especially 
when he saw that Keimer was in good humor and 
fed kindly, he would give a loose rein to fancy, and 
paint the advantages of their new regimen in the 
most glowing colors. “ Aye, sir,’’ he would say, 
letting drop at the same time his spoon, as in an 
ecstasy, of his subject, while his pudding on the 
platter cooled, “ aye, sir, now we are beginning to. 
live like men going a preaching indeed. Let your 
epi^’urCs gormandize thei> fowl, fish, an<l flesh, 
wdtii draughts of intoxicating liquors. Such gross, 
inflammatory food may suit the brutal votaries of 
Mars and Wnius. But our views, sir, are different 
altogether ; \ve are going to teacli wisdom and 
benevolence to mankind. This is a lieavenly work, 
.sir, and our mind ought to be heavenly. Now, 
as the mind depends greatly on the body, and the 
body on the food, we should certainly select tliat 
which is of the mo.st pure and refining quality. 
And this, sir, is exactly the food to our purpose. 
This mild potato, or this gentle pudding, is the 
thing to insure the light stomach, the cool liver, 
the clear head, and above all, those cele.stial pa.s- 
.sions which become a prcachei that would moralize 
the world. And these celestial jiassioiis, sir, let 
me adcf, though I don’t pretend to be a prophet, 
these ccle.stial passions, sir, were >'on but to 
stick to this diet, would soon shi^K^ out in your 
countenance with such apo.stolie majesty and 
grace, as would strike all beholders with rev- 
erence, and enable you to carry the world before 
you.” 

Such was the style of Ben’s rhetoric with old 
Keimer. But it could not all do. For though 
these harangues could sometimes make him fancy 


himself as big as Zoroaster or Confucius, and talk 
as if he should soon have the whole counlr)' nm- 
iiing after him, and w’orshipping him for the Great 
Lama of the west; yet this divinity was Ux. much 
against the grain to test long. Unfortunately for 
poor Keimer, the kitchcii lay between him ami his 
bishopric : and both nature and habit had so 
wedded him to that swinish idol, that nothing 
could divorce him. So after having been led by 
Ben “a very d— -I of a life,'" as he called it, “for 
three months,” his flesh-pot appetites prevailed, 
and he sw'ore, ''by his rc/fz'v/vr.g //c ivould sujftfr it 
710 longer '' Accordingly he ordered a nice roast 
pig for dinner, and desired Ben to invite a young 
friend to dine with them. Ben did .so ; but neither 
hini.self nor liis young friend were anythfiig the 
better for the pig. For before they could arrive, 
tile pig being done, and his appetite beyond all 
re.straint, Keimer had fallen on it and devoured the 
w’hole. And there he sat panting and torpid as 
an anaconda 'vho had just swallowed a young 
buffalo. But still his looks ga j sign that the 
“ministers of grace” had not entirely de.serled 
him, for at .sight of Ben and his young friend, he 
l)]ushed up to the eyelids, and in a glow of scarlet, 
which sliowed that he ])aid dear for his V'/zA/At, 
he apologized for disajqioiniing them of their 
dinner. “ Indeed, the .smell of the pig,” he .said, 
“was so sweet, and the nicely browned .skin .so 
inviting, e.speeially to him who had been long 
.starved, that for the .siiiil of him he could not 
re.sist the temptation to taste //—and then, oh ! if 
Lucifer hini.self had been at tlie door, he niu.st 
liave gone on, let what would hav’e been the con- 
sequences.” He said, too, “ that for his part he 
was glad it was a fig and not a hog, for tliat he 
verily beli(.*vcd he should have biir.sted hini.self.” 
Then leaning back in his chair and pre.s.sing his 
swollen alxloinen with his ])aws, he exclaimed, 
with an awkward laugh, “Well, I elon’t believe I 
was ever cut out for a bishop !” Here ended the 
farce : for Keim(*r never after this uttered another 
word about his New Religion. 

Ben used, laughing, to say that he drew Keimer 
into this .scrape that he might enjoy the satisfac- 
tion of stari'i)7g hint out of his gluttony. And he 
did it also that he iniglit save the more for books 
and candles : their vegetable regimen co.sting liitn, 
ill all, rather less than lliiee cents a day ! To 
tho.se who can .spend tw’enly times this sum on 
tobacco and whiskey alone, three cents per day 
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iiiusl iippear a scurvy allowance, and of course 
poor Ikn must he sadly pitied. 


HOW WASHINGTON RECEIVED THE NEWS 
OF THE SURRENDER OF BURGOYNE. 

D uring that disastrous jx^riod of the Revolu- 
tion which succeeded the defeat of Wash- 
injj^ton at Brandywine, and his subsequent re- 
pulse at Germantown, the excitement of the 
publ;c mind was deep and anxious, and the spirits 
of the whole nation seemed depressed ami ])ara- 
lyzed by the overthrow of their saj^acious leader 
in two successive battles. 'I'lie public expectation 
was on tiptoe for every breath of news, in hopes 
that it might bring accounts of some achievement 
which would wipe away the stain of Brandywine 
and Germantown, or lest it should inform them of 
some equally disastrous battle. Towards the close 
of a wet, uncomfortable day, a week or two after 
the defeat at Germantown, a horseman, heavilj' 
armed, and clad' in a thick overcoat, which was 
nearly covered with mud, was observed to ride up 
from the river, through the main street of Kaston. 
He stopped at the first tavern in siglit, and inquired 
for the commanding officer of the station. It was 
presently noised through the town that an expre.ss 
had arrived, and the citizens flocked in crowds to 
the house of the commandant, to learn the news. 
The stranger quickly informed him that he carried 
an express of great importance, and that he must 
be immediately furnished with guides to conduct 
liiin to the camp of Washington. Two trusty men 
were forthwith selected, and just at candle-light 
the three started for Whiteniarsh, whither Wash- 
ington had retreated after his unfortunate attack 
upon the enemy at Germantown. Punsuitig an 
unfrequented path, they were de.scending a little 
eminence which overlooked the encampment, just 
as the vSun ro.se, after a wet and fatiguing ride 
during the whole night. 

As their jaded horses slowly descended the emi- 
nence, the bearer of the exj)ress and his compan- 
ions could obseiTc the line 'f sentries pacing to and 
fro upem the. wxi gra - .soni. <li.^taiice from the tents, 
and a few officers ami so! ;crs performing their 
morning ablutions. Three hnisemen of their mys- 
t(Tious ch.iracter weie an unusual .sight at White- 
marsh, and the officers and men regarded them 
with fi xed and anxious attention. I'he fact of their 
approach was pasv d into the tents, and a crowd 
of officers and soldiers .soon ap^^ared, all intently 


watching their designs. As they neared the sen- 
tries, they dropped their mu.skets to a charge and 
bade them halt. An officer, approaching the 
group at this moment, was told by one of the 
guides in a loud voice that they had an express 
for General Washington ; n])on wdiicli they were 
in.slantly allowed to pa.ss. Their busine.ss reach- 
ing the cars of the troops, an immeiiije crowd was 
soon collected around them, so great as to prevent 
their proceeding only at a very slow pace. The 
impatience of the troops to hear the news could 
not be re.strained, and they called loudly to be in- 
formed. An officer approached one of the guides, 
and putting his hand to his mouth, begged him, 
for heaven’s sake, just to tell him whether it was 
good or bad. The guide, who was hinrself igno- 
rant of the news he was carrying, but a.shamed to 
let others know it, put his finger be.sidc his nose 
with a most important manner, and gave the offi- 
cer a significant shake of the head, by way of re- 
ply, and which might be .safely interpreted either 
way. lie clu).se to receive it as favorable ; and, 
pulling off his hat, gave three hearty cheers, 
which the .surrounding troops immediately joined 
with laudable good-humor — ^iiotoneof them know- 
ing what he was cheering about ! The noise reach- 
ing the ears of tho.se in tents, they too gave 
three cheers, although no whit wi.ser than the 
others, and iiumediatcl}’' joined the formidable 
cavalcade. 

While the express and his guides were advanc- 
ing, the afore-mentioned officer ha.slened acnxss 
the fields to apprise Wiishington that an express 
was near at hand. When the concourse reached 
his lodgings, the multitude, dying with impa- 
tience to have their curiosity gratified, in their 
eagerness, tore the three from ^heir horses, and 
bore them upon their shoulders up the steps of 
the hou.se wliere Wa.shrngton was quartered. At 
that instant, the commaiider-in-chief appeared 
from the far end of the entry, and beckoned Ihem 
in. They entered a spacious room, in which was 
a large tabic covered with smoking elishes, and to 
which Wa.shiiigton, with all his staff, was about 
.sitting down to breakfa.sl. The door was in- 
stantly shut, and th(‘ bearer of the express 
stepped forward to General Wa.sliington, iiifomied 
him that he bore important de.spatches, and open- 
ing his coat, pointed to the left lapel, in which he 
stated they were concealed. Instantly a dozen 
knives were in operation, and in a few moments 
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khe despatches were exhibited — leaving the i)oor 
bearer with a ruined coat upon his back. 

A stillness, unbroken but by the half-sup- 
pressed breathings of the spectators, suc'eeeded. 
Washington, seating himself at the head of the 
table, unfolded the mysterious document, and 
perused it silently. Not a muscle of his noble 
features moved — but his eye was seen to lighten 
up a little. Around him sat the flower of the 
army — Knox, Pulaski, and Greene, with Hamil- 
ton, his first aid-de-camp, on his right hand. 
While the general read the paper, the impatience 
of his officers, burning to be gratified, was with 
the utmost difficulty restrained ; yet a solemn and 
death-like silence reigned within the room. At 
tlie window might be seen the equally impatient 
troops, endeavoring to catch some certain signal 
from the group within. When Washington had 
finished, he turned to Hamilton, and desired him 
to read the {hxninient aloud. Hamilton began 
with a voice already thick with joy — for his (jiiick 
eye in an instant had caught the contents of the 
paper. Hut he began. It was the official report 
from General Gates, coinnuinicating the original 
intellfgcuce of the total defeat and capture of the 
Hritish army, commanded by Hurgoyne, at Sara- 
toga ! 

A\’lien Hamilton iuul read merely enough to in- 
form the company, the whole staff rose from the 
table with tears in their ey< s, and in the presence 
of their dignified commander, gave three hearty 
cheers. Washington, in a voice made indistinct 
and tremulous with joy, commanded them to 
order, which with extreme difficulty he succeeded 
in restoring. He then requested Hamilton to read 
the whole. When he had done S(j, the officers 
again rose, and, in the excess of their delight, 
upst't the table, stamped upon the dishes and uii- 
tasted meats, and, in spite of Wa.'shington’s re- 
peated calls to order, broke the breakfa.st table 
and its burden into atoms. 

Unable to restore .silence, or carehss to repress 
the honest joy of his friends, the general retired 
with Hamilton to another room, to issue new in- 
structions suitable to the emergenc>'. Meanwhile, 
the assembled multitude at the windows, the un- 
satisfied spectators of these extravagant demon- 
strations of joy, still ignorant of the cause, 
renewcci their shoutings, and the air rang with 
the acclamations of five thousand veterans, not a 
man of them knowing what he was shouting for ! 


When the uproar had in a degree subsided, 
Wa.shingto'n returned to greet a second lime the 
bearers of these welcome tidings. Adtlressiiig 
them with the kindest language, he told lliem 
they must be wet and hungr\' from travelling all 
night, and that whatever they might wish slionld 
be set before them. One of them, an honest 
German, proud of the. attention shown him by 
that noble man, replieeb with his anus akimbo, 
and with a con.se(|nental air, as if the fate of the 
nation depend upon what he had for breakfast, 
“Why, please your excelleiiey, I’ll have some 
ham and eggs ! “ — and according ham and eggs 
were given to him. A suitable reward was gi\’en 
to the guides, one of whom boasted, as he told 
the .story with the tears in his eyes, that for that 
night’s .service he received five pounds in hard 
money. 

The news was soon communicated to the neigh- 
boring detachments who were quartered in the 
vicinity, and o rders given to stop all stragglers 
going in to the enemy, who had ‘hen possession 
of Philadelphia. Accordingly, an old woman, 
dres.sed as a market-woman, and bearing some 
panniers on her horse, was stopped the .same day 
by Captain Craig, at Moorstown, a few miles from 
the city, and e.Kaniined. On taking off her bon- 
net, to wliich she made a stout resistance, a bundle 
was discovered in her hair. It proved to be the 
offit'ial despatches from Hurgoyne to General 
Howe, informing him of his di.sa.strous capture. 
They had been brought as far as Haskingridge, in 
Jersey, by express, but, fearful of detection if 
attempted to be delivered by a man, were there 
intrusted to a female disgui.sed as a market- 
woman. The heroine was immediately remounted 
on her horst* with uncomfortable quickness, and 
started off for Philadelphia with this .satisfiictory 
ejaculation, “That as she had such news to take 
General Howe, she might be off with it as soon 
as she pleased.” 

MARSHAL NEY*S DEATH-SCENE. 

T he vengeance of the Allied Powers demanded 
some victims ; and the intrepid Ney, who 
well-nigh put the crown again on Honaparte’s 
head at Waterloo, was to be one of them. Con- 
demned to be shot, he was led to the Garden of 
TyUxembiirg, on the morning of the 7th of Decem- 
ber, and placed in front of a file of soldiers, drawn 
up to kill him. One of tbe officers stepj)ed up to 
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bandage his eyes, but he repulsed him, saying, 
*'Are you ignorant that for twenty-live years I 
have been accustomed to face both ball and bullet * 
He then lifted his hat above his head, with the 
same calm voice that had steadied his columns so 
frequently in the roar aiid tumult of battle, said, 
“I declare, before God and man, that I never be- 
trayed my country ; may my death render her 
happy. Vive la France ! ’ * He then turned to the 


soldiers, and striking his hand on his heart, gave 
the order, “Soldiers, fire ! “ A simultaneous dis- 
chajege followed, imd th* ‘ bravest of the brave “ 
sjink to rise- no more. i ;> who had fought five 
hundred battles for Trance, not one against her, 
was diot as r traitor ! “ As I looked on the spot 
where he fell, T could not but sigh over his fate. 
True, he broke his oath of allegiance ---so did 
others, carried av/ay bvth».ir attachment to Napo- 


leon and the enthusiasm that hailed his approach 
to Paris. Still, he was no traitor. 

BATTLE OF CRECY. 

T he following description of an incident in the 
battle of Crecy occurs in Lord Berners’ 
translation of the writings of Froissart, pub- 
lished in 1523 by order of Henry VIII. It is 
doubtless a correct account of the event described, 

and certainly 
a fine speci- 
men of vigor- 
oil s English 
of that date : 

When the 
French king 
saw the Eng- 
lishmen, his 
blood chang- 
ed, and (he) 
said to his 
marshalls, 
“Make the 
Genoese go 
on lx*fore, and 
begin the bat- 
tlc in the 
name of God 
and St. Den- 
is.“ There 
were of the 
Genoese 
cross-bows 
about a fif- 
teen thou- 
sand, but they 
were so weary 
of going a- 
foot that day, 
a six leagues, 
armed with 
their cross-bows, that they said to their constables, 
“We be not well ordered to fight this day, for we 
be not in the case to do any great deed of arnis ; 
we liave more need of rest.*’ These words came 
to the Earl of Alen9on, who said, “ A man is well 
at ease to be charged with such, a vSort of rascals, 
to be faint and fail now at most need.” Also, the 
same season, there fell a great rain and an eclipse, 
%vith a terrible thunder ; and before the rain, there 
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came flying over the battles a great nuniber of 
crows for fear of the tempest coming. Then anon 
the air began to wax clear, and the sun to shine 
fair and bright, the which was right in the French- 
men’s eyen, and on the EnglisliTiien’s back. 
When the Genoese w’ere assembled together, and 
began to approach, they made a great leap and 
cr>%^ to abash the Knglishmen ; but they stood 
still, and stirred not for all that. Then the Geno- 
ese again the second time made another leap and 
a fell cry, and stepped fonvard a little; and the 
Englishmen removed not one foot. Thirdly again 
they leaped and cried, and went forth till they 
came within shot ; then they shot fiercely with 
their cross-bows. Then the linglish archers 
stepped forth one pace, 
and let fly their arrows 
so wholly and thick that 
it seemed snow. When 
the Genoese felt the ar- 
rows piercing through 
heads and arms and 
breasts, many of tluMii 
cast down llieir cross- 
bow;;;, and did cut their 
strings, and returned dis 
c<'’nfited. When Ih^ 

Frtiu?h king saw them 
lUe away, he said, “Slay 
these rascals, for they 
shall let and trouble us 
without reason.’’ Then 
ye should have seen the 
men-at-arms dash rin 
among them, and killed 
a great number of them, 
and ever still the* IJnglish- 
men shot whereas they saw the thickest press ; the 
sharp arrows ran into the men-al-arnis and into 
their horses ; and many fei^ hor.se and men among 
the Genoese ; and when the v wci e down they could 
not relieve again ; the pre.ss was so thick that one 
overthrew another. And als ^ among the Eng- 
li.shinen, there were certain rascals that went on 
foot with great knives, and the\ went in among 
the men-at-arms, and murdered many as they lay 
on the ground, both carls, barons, knights, and 
sqttires, whereof the King England was after 
displeased, for he had rather they had taken pris- 
oners. 


DEATH OF LORD COBHAM. 
rr IR JOHN OLDCAvSTEK, Haroii of Cobham, 
was bom during the reign of Edward IT!., 
of England, and e.xeculed, in the cruel and bar- 
barous manner peculiar to tho.se times, on the 
14th of December, i yj. He was a soldier of 
di.stiiiction, but having become a convert to the 
doctrines of WyelilTe, he promoted tliem greatly ; 
and when the king remonstrated with him he 
said: “Next to God 1 profe.ss obedience to my 
king; but as to tlic .spiritual dominion of the 
Pope, I can pay him no obedience.” He wa.s 
thereupon confined in the tower and condeniiied 
to the flames, but escaped into Wales. A reward 
of rcKX) marks was offered for his head, and ex- 
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FiK. Fut't:o tt-mKo. Gar- I'ijf. Santinut, (iAiinent 
iiitfiit hv wliops- momi by tliosr who, re-fiixiiig 

c.'ipri.l lirin^ tuirnf alive by to eonfess, wen* about to be 

tiiakiiiv; a ronfrssifiii aOer burnt, 

they had been eojideinned. 

emplion from taxes promised to any town that 
.should apprehend him. After four years he was 
discovered and carried to London, where he was 
hanged in chains on a gibbet in St. Gile.s’ field, 
ami roasted to death by a fire kindled under him. 
He wa.s the first martyr to his religious .‘^i^nti- 
meiits among the English nobility. The follow- 
ing account of his execution was written by 
Bishop Bole, in 1544, and strongly illustrates the 
barbarism of the times : 

“ Upon the day ap|X)inted, he was brouj;hl out 
of the tower with his arms bopiid behind him, 
having a very cheerful countenance. Then wa.s. 
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he laid upon an hurdle, as though he had been a 
most lieinous traitor to the crown, and so drawn 
forth into vSt. Giles’ Field, where they had set up 
a new pair of gallows. As he was coming to the 
place of execution, and was taken from the hur- 
dle, he fell down devoutlj’^ipon his knees, desir- 
ing Almighty God to forgive his enemies. Then 
stood he up and beheld the multitude, exhorting 
them in most godly manner to follow the laws of 
God written in the Scriptures, and in any wise to 
beware of such teachers as they see contrary to 
Christ in their conv'^rsation and living, with 
many other special counsels. Then he was 
hanged up there by the middle in chains of iron, 
and so consumed alive in the fire, praising the 
nanfe of God, so long as his life lasted. In the 
end he commended his soul into the hand of 
God, and so departed hence most Christenly, his 
body rCvSolved into ashes.” 

HENRY VIII. ENTERTAINED AT THE HOUSE 
OF CARDINAL WOLSEY. 

C HE following account of a visit of Henry 
VIII. and a portion of his court to the 
house of Cardinal Wolsey is a .splendid i)en“pic- 
ture of 'the style of kingly entertainments that 
prevailed in those days. It is selected from the 
inanuscript Life of Cardinal Wolsey by George 
Cavendi-sh, 1557: 

“And when it pleased the king’s maje.sty, for 
his recreation, to repair unto the Cardinal’s house, 
as he did, divers times in the year, at which times 
there wanted no preparations, or goodly funiiture, 
with viands of the finest sort that might be pro- 
vided for money or friendship; such pleasures 
were then devised for the king’s comfort and con- 
solation, as might be itivented, or by man’s wit 
imagined. The banquets wet# set forth with 
masks and uiummeries, in so gorgeous a sort and 
costly manner, that it ^s a heaven to behold. 
There wanted no dames or damsels, meet or 
apt to dance with the maskers, or to^ garnish 
the place for the time sith other goodly dis- 
ports. Then was ther all kinds of music 
and harmony set forth, with excellent voices 
both of men and children. I have seen the king 
suddenl}' come in thither in a mask, with a dozen 
other maskers, all in gannents like shepherds, 
ma(||gof fine cloth of gold, and fine crimson satin 
panK^^ind caps of the same, with visors of good 
pr<^||M<m of visnomy ; their hairs, and beards. 


either of fine gold wire, or else of silver, and some 
being of black silk ; having sixteen torch-bearers, 
besides their drums, and other i)ersons attending 
upon them, with visors, and clothed all in satin, of 
the same colours. And at his coming, and before 
he came into the hall, ye shall understand that he 
came by water to the water-gate, without ain^ 
noise, where, against his coming, were laid changed 
many chambers,* and at his landing they were all 
shot off, which made such a rumble in the air, that 
it was like thunder. It made all the noblemen, 
ladies and gentlewomen, to muse what it should 
mean coming so suddenlj^ they sitting quietly at 
a solemn banquet. * * * Then, immediately 
after this great shot of guns, the cardinal desired the 
lord chamberlain and comptroller to look what this 
sudden shot should mean, as though lie knew 
nothing of the matter. They thereupon looking 
out of the windows into the Thames, returned 
again, and showed him, that it seemed to them 
there should be .some noblemen and strangers ar- 
rived at his bridge, as ambassadors from some 
foreign prince. * * * ' Then,’ quoth the car- 

dinal to qiy lord chamberlain, ‘1 pray you,’ 
quoth he, ‘ .show them that it seemeth to 
me that there should be among them some 
nobleman, whom 1 suppose to be much more 
worthy of honor to sit and occupy this room and 
place than I : to whom I would most gladly, if I 
knew him, surrender my place according to my 
duty,’ .Then .spaxc my lord chamberlain unto 
them ill French, declaring my lord cardinal’s 
mind ; and they roundingt him again in the ear, 
ray lord chamberlain .saict to my I6rd cardinal, 
‘Sir, they confess,’ quoth he, ‘that among them 
there is such a noble personage, whom if your 
grace can appoint him from the others, he is con- 
tented to disclose himself, and to accept your place 
most worthily.’ With 'that the cardinal, taking a 
good advisement among them, at the last, quoth 
he, ‘Me .seemeth the gentleman with tlie black 
beard should be even he. ’ And with that he arose 
out of his chair, and offered the same to the gentle- 
man in the black beard, with his cap in his 
hand. The person to whom he offered then 
his chair was Sir Edward Neville, a comely 
knight of a goodly personage, that much more re- 
sembled tlie king’s person in that mask than any 

* Short guns, or cannon, 'without carriages ; dfiefly 
used for festive occasions. 
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other. The king, hearing and perceiving the 
cardinal so deceived in his estimation and choice, 
could not forbear laughing ; but plucked down his 
visor, and Master Neville’s also, and dashed out 
with such a pleasant countenance and cheer, that 
all noble estates there assembled, seeing the king 
to be there amongst them, rejoiced very much. 
The cardinal eftsoons* desired his highness to lake 
the place of estate, to whom the king answered, 
that he would go first and shift his apparel ; and 
so departed, and went straight into my lord’s bed- 
chamber, where was a great fire made and prepared 
for him, and there new apparelled him with rich 
and princely garments. And in .the time of the 
king’s absence, the dishes of the banquet were 
clean taken u]), and the table spread again with 
new and street perfumed cloths ; everj^ man sitting 
still until the king ,aiid his maskers came in among 
tlieiii again, every man being newly apparelled. 
Then the king took his .seat under the cloth of es- 
tate, cummanding no man to remove, but .sit still, 
as they did before. Then in came a new banquet 
before the king’s majesty, and to all the rest 
through the tables, wherein, I supjKjse, were 
ser\ ^;d two hundred dishes, or above, of wondrous 
ct^slly meats and devi(.'es, subtilly devised. Thus 
parsed they forth tliewl.-iic night with banquet- 
ting, dancing, and other triumphant devices, to 
Ihe gieat comfort (^f the king, and pleasant regard 
of the nobility there assembled.” 

DESCRIPTION OF AN EXECUTION BY BURN- 
ING AT THE STAKE DURING THE REIGN 
OF QUEEN MARY QF ENGLAND. 

T his description was written by the historian, 
John Fox, who w:is a witne.ss of the scene. 
We copy it iiF the original language of the 
author, peculiar to that period, because its (juaint- 
ness adds materially to the interest of the recital. 
The victim, a young man n^.med William Hunter, 
was. only nineteen years of age, but he seems to 
have borne his sufferings with litToic fortitude : 

In the first year of Qtieen iry William Hun- 
ter, apprentice to a silk weavt r in London, w;is 
discharged from his mavSter’s empM»)ynieiit, in con- 
sequence of his refusing to attend mass. Having 
returned to tlie house of his father at Bruntwood, 
he attracted the attention of the spiritual authori- 
ties b^" his reading a copy of the Scriptures. He 
was finally condemned to die for heresy. 

^ Immediately. 


Ill the mean time William’s father and mother 
came to him, and de.sired heartily of God tlmt he 
might continue to the end, in that good way which 
he had begun, and his mother .said to him that she 
was glad that ever .she was so hapj>y to bear sucIi 
a child, which could find in his hcail to Jose liis 
life for Christ’s name’s sake. 

Then William said to his mother, “For my 
little pain which I shall siilTer, whieh is but a 
.short braid, Christ hath promised me, mother (said 
he), a crown of jo>' ; Viay you not be glad of 
that, mother?” With that his mother kneeled 
down on her knees, saying, “I pray God 
strengthen thee, my son, to the end : yen, I 
think thee as well-bestowed as any child that ever 
1 bare.” 

At the which words. Master Higbed took her in 
his arms, saying, “I rejoice (and so said the 
others) to see you in this mind, and you have a 
good cause to rejoice.” And his father and 
mother both said that iJ.cy were never of other 
mind, but praye<l for him, that, as he had begun 
.to confc.ss Christ before men, he likewise might so 
continue to the end. William’s father said, “1 
was afraid of nothing, but that my son should 
have been killed in tlie prison for Imnger ami cold, 
the bishop was so hard to liiiti.” But William 
confe.ssed, after a mouth, that his father wtis 
charged with his board, that he lacked nothing, 
but had meat and clothing enough, yea, even out 
of the court, both money, meat, clothes, wood, and 
coals, and all things iiece.s.sary. 

Thus passing away Saturday, vSunday, and 
Monday ; on Monday at night it hai)peiied that 
William had a dream about two of the clock in 
the morning, which was this : how that lu* was at 
the place wliere tlie stake was pight, where lie 
should I)e burned, which (as lie tJiought in his 
dream) was at the town’s end where the Vnitts^' 
stood, which was so indeed ; and also he dreamed 
that he met with his father as he went to the 
stake, and also that there was a priest at the stake, 
wliicli went about to have him recant. To whom 
he said (as he thought in his dream), how that he 
bad him away false prophet, and how that he ex- 
horted the people to beware of him and such as 
he was, whieh things <::ame to pass indeed. It 
happened that William made a noi.se to him.self in 
his dream, which caused M. IIig1x‘d and the 
others to awake him out of his sleep, to know 
* Archery butts. 
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Irhat he lacked. When lie awaked, he told tliem 
his dream in order as is said. 

Now when it was day, the slierifF, M. Hrocket, 
called on to set forward to the Inirniiig of William 
Hunter. Then came tlie sheriff’s son to William 
Hunter, and embraced him in his right arm, say- 
ing, “ William, be not afraid of these men, which 
are here present with bows, bills, and weapons, 
ready prepared to bring you to tlie place where 
you shall be burned.” To whom William an- 
swered, ” I thank God I am not afraid ; for I have 
cast my count, what it will cost me, already.” 
Then the sheriff’s son could speak no more to him 
for weeping. 

Then William Hunter plucked up his gown, and 
stepped over the ]^arlor grounsel, and went for- 
ward clicerfTilly, the sheriff’s servant taking him 
by one arm, and his brother by another; and thus 
going ill the way, he met with his father according 
to his dream, and he spake to his son, wi‘ej)ing, 
and saying, ”(h)d be with thee, son William;” 
and William said, ” Gi.kI be with you, good father, 
and be of good comfort, for I liope ive .shall meet 
again, when we shall be merry.” His father said, 
‘‘I li<4pe so, William,” and so departed. .So 
William went to the place vhcre the slake stcKjd, 
even according to his dream, whereas all things 
were very unready. Tlieii William took a wet 
broom higgot, and kneeled doivn thereon, and read 
the 5i.st psalm, till, he came to these ivqrds, ”The 
sacrifice of God is a contrite spirit ; a contrite and 
a broken heart, O God, thou wilt not desjiise.” 

Then said Master Tyrell of the lira idles, called 
William Tyrell, “Thou liest,” said he; “thou 
readcst false, for the words are, ‘an humble 
spirit.* “ But William said, “The translation 
saith ‘a contrite •heart. * ” “Yea,’* quoth Mr. 

"tyrell, “the traiLslatioii is falsr* ; ye translate 
books as ye list yourselves, like heretics.” 
“Well,** quoth William, “il;cre is no great dif- 
ference in those words.’* T»:cn said the sheriff, 
“Here is a letter from the queen : if thou wilt 
recant, thou shalt live; if not thou shalt be 
burned.** “No,” quoth William, “I will not 
recant, God willing.” Then William rose and 
went to the stake, and stood upright to it. Then 
came one Richard Pond, a bailiff, and made fast 
the chain about William. # 

Then said Master Brown, **Here is not wood 
enough to bum a leg of him.’* Then said Wil- 
liam, Go(^ people, pray for me ; and make speed. 


and dispatch quickly ; and pray for me while ye 
see me alive, good ]x*oplc, and I will pray for you 
likewise.” How I” quoth Master Brown, “pray 
for thee? T will pray no more for thee than I will 
pray for a dog.” To whom William answered, 
“Master Brown, now have that which you 
sought for, and I pray God it be not laid to your 
charge in the last day ; howbeit, I forgive you.” 
Then said Master Brown|^ “ I ask no forgiveue.ss 
of thee.” “Well,” said William, “if Gixl for- 
give you not, I shall ixapiire my blood at your 
hands.” 

Then said William, ‘‘vStiii of God, shine upon 
me !” and iminediatcly the sun in the element 
shone out of a dark cloud so full iu his face, that 
he was constrained to look another way, whereat 
the people mused, because it was so dark a little 
time afore. Then William took up a faggot of 
broom and embracul it in his arms. 

Then this ])rii‘st which William* dreamed of 
came to his bn'Oier Robert with a book to carry 
to William, that he might recant, which book hi.s 
brother wt>uld not meddle withal. Then William, 
seeing the priest, and perceiving how he would 
hav<‘ showed him the book, said, “Away, thou 
fiilse prophet !’ Beware of them, good peojde, and 
come away from their abominations, lest that you 
be jiartakers of their plagues.”. Then quoth the 
priest, “kook how thou burliest here, so shalt 
tluni bum in licll.” William answered, “Thou 
liest, lliou false prophet ! Away, thou false 
prophet ! awa}^ ! ’ ’ 

Then there was a gentleman which said, “I 
pray God have mercy upon his soul.” The people 
said, “Allien, Amen.” 

Tmmediately fire was made. Then William cast 
his psalter right into his brother’s hand, who said, 
“William, think on the holy passion of Chri.st, 
and be not afraid of death.” And William au- 
.swered, “Tam not afraid.” Then lift he up his 
hands to heaven, and said, “ T/ird, Lord, kord, 
receive my spirit !” And casting clown his head 
again into the smothering smoke, he yielded up 
his life for the truth, sealing it with his blood to 
the praise of God. 


ORIGIN OP CERTAIN LEGENDS. 

B efore colleges were estabHsh('d in the 
monasteries where the schfx»ls were held, 
the professors in rhetoric frequently ga\'e their 
pupils the life of some saint for a trial c^f their 
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talent at amplification, Tlie students, being con- 
Mantly at a loss to furnish out their pages, in- 
vented most of these wonderful adventures. Jortin 
ol)Scr\X‘S, that they used to collect out of Ovid, 
Livy, and other pagan points and historians, the 
miracles and portents t(j be found tliere, and ac- 
commodated them to their own monks and saints. 
The good fathers of that age, whose simplicity 
w^as not infericjr to tl|fir devotion, were so de- 
lighted with these flowers of rhetoric, that they 
were induced to make a collection of these mir- 
aculous compositions; not imagining diat, at 
some distant jieriod, they wor.ld become matters 
of faitli. 

When the world began to be more critical in 
tlicir reading, the monks gave a graver turn to 
their narratives ; and became i)enurious of their 
absurdities. The faithful l)elievers contend that 
the line of tradition has been preserved unbroken ; 
notwithstanding that the originals were lost in 
tlic general wreck of literature from the bar- 
barians, or came down in U most imperfect state. 

Baronins has given the lives of many ajx^ry- 
plial saints ; for instance, of saint Xirwris^ whom 
he calls a martyr of Antioch : but it a 2 )lK*ars that 
Baronins having read in Chrysostom this w^ord, 
which signifies a couple or pair^ he mistook it for 
the name of a s^^int, and contrived to give the 
most authentic biography of a saint who never 
existed ! As a sjKicinicn of the happier in- 
ventions, one is given, embellished hy the dic- 
tion of Gibbon — 

The Legend of the Seven Sleepers. 

Among the legends of ecclesiastical histor>% I 
am tempted to distinguish the memorable fable of 
the Seven Sleepers ; whose imaginaiy date cor- 
re-sj^onds with the reign of the younger Theodo- 
sius, and the conquest of Africa by the Vandals. 
When the Kmixa-or Decius 2><-T.secuU'd the Chris- 
tians, seven notal)le youths of l^phesus con- 
cealed themselve.s in a sj^acious cavern on 
the side of an adjacent mountain ; where they 
were doomed lo perish hy the tyrant, who ga\<e 
orders that the entrance should ’ «. firmly secured 
with a i)ile of stones They inn - liatcly fell into 
a deej) shimber, which was ii’ aculously pro- 
longed without injuring the powers ul life, during 
a i^eriod of one 'undud and eighty-seven years. 
At the end that time tlie slaves of Adolius, to 
whom the inheritance of the mountain had de- 
scended^ removed the sUmts to supply materials 


for some rustic edifice. The light of tlie sun 
darted into the cavern, and the Seven Sleepers 
were pennitted to awake. After a slumber as 
they thouglit of a few hours, they were pressed 
by tlie calls of hunger ; and resolved that Jain- 
blichus, one of their number, should secretly 
return to tlie city to purcha.se bread for the use of 
his companions. The youth, if we may still 
employ that appellation, could no longer recognize 
the once familiar aspect of his native couiitr>’ ; 
and his surprise was increased by the ajipearatice 
of a large cross, triumidiaiitly erected over the 
2)rincipal gate of Ephe.sus. Ilis singular dress 
and obsolete language confounded the baker, to 
whom he offered an ancient medal of Decius as 
the current coin of the empire ; and Jamblichus, 
on the su.sjiicion of a secret treasure, was dragged 
before the judge. Their mutual inquiries pro- 
duced the amazing discover}', that two centuries 
were* almost elai)sed since Jamblichus and his 
friends had escaped from the rage of a Pagan 
tyrant. The bishop of Ephesus, the clergy, the 
magistrates, the ])eople, and, it is said, the Ivm- 
jKTor Theodosius hinivSelf, hawStened to \isit the 
caveni of the Seven vSleepers, who bestowed their 
l)encdiction, related their story and at the same 
instant peaceably expired. 

This ix)pular tale Mahomet learned when he 
drove his camels to the fairs of Syria ; and he has 
introduced it, as a divine revelation^ into the 
Koran. The same story has been ado^itcd and 
adorned, by the nations from Bengal to Africa, 
who profess the Mahometan religion. 

Peculiarities of Some of the Saints. 

During the Dark Ages many saints obtained 
credit for holiness in jiroporlioii to their lack of 
cleanliness. They did not practise the maxim 
that “cleanliness is next to godlinc.ss.’* It 
is said that St. Ignatius delighted to appear 
abroad with old dirty shoes ; he never used a 
comb, but let his hair clot ; and religiously ab- 
stained from paring liis nails. One saint attained 
to such piety as to have near three hundred 
imtches on his breeches ; which after his death, 
were hung up in public as an incentive to imi- 
tation, St. Francis, discovered by certain ex- 
perience, that the devils were frightened away 
by such kind of breeches, but were animated by 
clean clothing to tempt and seduce the wearers ; 
and one of their heroes declares that the purest 
souls are in the dirtiest bodies. On this they tell 
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a story which may not be very agreeable to fas- 
tidious delicacy. Brother Juniper was a gentle- 
man perfectly pious on this principle i indeed so 
great was his merit in this species of mortifica- 
tion, that a brother declared he could always 
•nose Brother J uniper when within a mile of the 
monastery, provided the wind was at the due 
point. Once, when the blessed Juniper, for he 
was no saint, was a guest, his host, proud of the 
honor of entertaining so pious a personage, the 
intimate friend of St. Francis, provided an excel- 
lent bed, and the finest sheets. Brother Juniper 
abhorred such luxury. And this too evidently 
appeared after his sudden dei)arlure in the morn- 
ing unknown to his kind host. The great Juniper 
did this, says his biographer, not so much from 
his habitual inclinations, for which he was so 
justly celebrated, as from his excessive piet}', 
and as much as he could to mortify worldly pride, 
and to show how a true saint despised clean 
sheets. 

In the life of St. Francis we find, among other 
miracles,- that he preached a sermon in A desert, 
but he soon collected an immeiice audience. 
The birds warbled to every sentence, and 
stretched ou^ their necks, opened their beaks, and 
when he finished, dispersed with a holy rapture 
into four companies, to report his sermon to all 
the birds in the universe. A grasshopiier re- 
mained a week with vSt. Francis during the ab- 
sence of the Virgin Mary, and pittered his 
head. Tie grew so conijianionable with a night- 
ingale, that when a nest of swallows began to 
babble, he hushed them by desiring them not to 
tittle-tattle of their sister, the nightingale. At- 
tacked by a wolf, with only the sign manual of 
the cross, he held ft long dialogue with his rabid 
assailant, till the wolf, meek as a lapdog, 
stretched his paws in the hands of the saint, 
ibllowed him through towns, and became half a 
Christian. 

This .same St. Francis had such a detestation of 
the good things of this worUl, that he would never 
suffer his followers to touch money. A friar hav- 
ing placed in a window some money collected at 
tlic altar, he desired him to take it in his mouth, 
and throw it on the manure pile. St. Philip 
Nerius was such a lover of poverty that he fre- 
quently prayed that God would bring him to that 
state as to stand in need of a penny, and find no- 
body that would give him one ! 


It is .said that vSaint Macairie was so shocked at 
having /ci/kef a loi(Si\ that he endured seven N ears 
of penitence among the thorns and briars of a 
forest. 

, Many absurdities similar to these are still prac- 
tiscnl by the religious dcN^otees of Mohammedan 
and other semi-civilized countries, but hap])ily 
the}' have disappeared before the advancing light 
of knowledge and true religion in all Christian 
nations ; and they are now worthy of notice only 
as relies of a past age. 

HISTORY OF THE TALMUD. 

T lIIv Tai.mi' 1) is a collection of Jewish tradi- 
tions, which have been orally preserved. It 
comprises the Mishna, which is the text, 
and the Gkmaka, its commentary. The whole 
forms a complete system of learning, ceremonies, 
civil and canon laws of the Jews ; treating indeed 
on all subjects ; even gardening, manual arts, etc. 
The rigid Jews persuaded tliemselves that these 
traditional explications are of divine origin. The 
Pentateuch, say they, was written out by their le- 
gislator before his death in thirteen copies, distri- 
buted among the twelve tribes, and the remaining 
one deposited in the ark. The oral law Moses 
continually tiiught in the Sanhedrim, to the elders 
and the rest of the people. The law was repeatec' 
four times ; but the inter])retation was delivered, 
only by word of mouth from generation to genera- 
tion. In the fortieth year of the flight from iJgypt, 
the memory of the people became treacherous, and 
Moses was constrained to repeat this oral law, 
which had been conveyed by successive tradititin- 
ists. vSueh is the account of honest Oavid I,evi : 
it is the creed of every raldii. 

This history of the Talmud some are inclined to 
suppose at)ocryphal, even aiming a few of the Jews 
themselves. 

'file closest investigation has never been able to 
determine when these traditions first appeared. It 
caimol Ix' denied that there existed traditions among 
the Jews in the time of Christ. About the second 
century they were industriously collected by Rab- 
bi Juda, the holy, the prince of the rahhins, who 
enjoyed the favor of Antoninus Pius. He has the 
merit of giving some order to this vciy multifari- 
ous collection. 

It appears that the Talmud was compiled by 
certain Jewish doctors, who were .stdected for this 
piiri)ose by their nation, that they might have 
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something to oppose to their Christian adversaries. 
There arc two Talmiids ; the Jernsaleiii and the 
Bal)vloniaii. The last is the most esteemed, be- 
cause it is tlie most bulky. 

R. Juda, tlie i)riiice of the ral)l)ins, committed 
to writing all these tradUit>iis, and arranged them 
under six general heads, called orders or classes. 
The subjects are indeed curious for pliiloso])hical 
iiKjuircrs, and multifarious as the events of civil 
life. Every order is formed of treatises : evc-ry 
treatise is divided into cha])ters, every cluqiter into 
mishiias, which word means mixtures or miscel- 
lanies, in the form of aphorisms. In the first part 
is diseu-ssed what relates to seeds, fruits, and trees ; 
in the secemd, feasts; in the third, women, their 
duties, their disorders, marriages, divorces, con- 
tracts, and nuptials; in the forth are treated the 
damages or losses sustained by beasts or men ; of 
things found; deposits; usuries; rents; fanns; 
partnerships in commerce ; inheritance ; sales and 
purchases ; oaths : witnesses ; arrests ; idolatry ; 
and here are. named those by whom the ond law 
was received and presen ed. In the fifth part are 
noticed sacrifices and holy things ; and the sixth 
treats of purifications, vessels, furniture, ('lothes, 
houses, leprosy, baths, and numerous other arti- 
cles. All this forms the MisliNA. 

The Gkmaka, that is, the complement, or per- 
fection, contains the disjnites and the opinions of 
the rabbins on the oral traditions. It mu.st be 
confesse<l that absurdities arc sometimes eluci- 
dated by other absurdities ; but there are many 
admirable things in this vast repository’. The 
Jews have such veneration for this compilation, 
tJiat they ^'ompare tlie lioly writings to water, and 
the Talmud to v’iiie ; the text of Moses to pepper, 
but the Talmud to aromatics. Of the twelve 
hours of wdiich the day is composed, they tell us 
that rh*d employs nine to study the Talmud, and 
only three to re; I the written law ! 

The aiiti(iuity of tin's work is of itself sufficient 
to make it curious ; but it is full (^f absurdities and 
old wives' tales. In illustration of this, we (|Uote 
some of its lukre No b- asl co.f 1 be ** cuin'ieted ” 
of l)cing I’ieions until cvid^ uci as given that he 
had d(ine miscliief tliree miv 'es.>ive days ; if he left 
ofl his vicious 'ticks for three days more, he was 
innocent. An ox nn'ghi be convicted of gonng 
an ox ami not a man, or of goring a in n and not 
an (Jk ; or of goring on Gie vSabbalh and not a work- 
ing day. Id sjiort, they “fitted the punishment 


to the crime,'' and vicious oxen had to be very 
careful bow and when the}’ perfonned their evil 
deeds. The peo]>le were forbidden to touch fire 
on Ihc Sabbath day, wliicli .seems like a usele.ss 
enactment, as the natural sense of feeling doubt- 
less taught them that it was dangerous tb handle 
fire any day in the week. A minister was not 
allowed to read by lamp-light, lest he should trim 
his lamp ; but he might direct his ])iipils where 
to read, because in doing so he would not need to 
trim his lamp. If a man sw’ore he would eat no 
bread, and then ate all kinds of bread, he was 
released from his oath ; but if lie swore that he 
would eat neither wheat, barky nor rye bread, 
the perjury was multiplied in proportion as he ate 
of the several sorts. The Pharisees and Saddu-^ 
cees had strong differences about touching the 
holy writings with their hands. Tlie doctors 
ordained that whoever touched the book of the 
law must not eat of the truma (first-fruits of the 
wrought produce of the g'*ound) till they liad 
washed their hands. The reason they gave was 
this: 111 times of persecutions they uschI to hide 
the sacred books in secret places, where it was 
po.ssible that they might be gnawed by mice. The 
hands then that touched these books were reason- 
ably enough .supjx)sed to be unclean, .so far as to 
disable them from eating the truma until they 
were washed. On tliat account they made it a 
rule that if any part of the Bible (exce])t IJcclcsi- 
astes, which they regarded as less holy than llie 
rest), or their phylacteries, or the strings of their 
phylacteries, were touched by one who had a 
rigid to eat the truma, he should not eat till he 
had washed his hands. 

Jesus reproaches the Pharisees in Matthew xv. 
and Mark vii. for flagratilly violating the fifth 
commandment, by allowing the vow of a son, per- 
haps made in hasty anger, its full force when he 
had sworn tliat his fatlicr should never be the bet- 
ter for him or anything he had, and by which^an 
indigent father might be suffered to startle. Therfe 
is a case in point in the Talmud, under the head 
of and the story may amuse the reader. A 
man made a vow that his father should not profit 
by him. The man aftenvard made a wedding- 
feast for his own .son, and wished that his father 
should he prc.sent, but he could not invite him on 
account of his vow. But he invented this expe- 
dient : he made a gift of the court in which the 
feast was to be kept, and of the fea$iitself, to a 
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third person in tmst, and arranged that his father 
should be invited by this third t^erson. When all 
was arranged the latter said, “These things that 
you thus give me arc mine, I will dedicate them 
to God, and then none of >’ou cjin be the better for 
them.*' The son replied, “ I did not give them to 
you that you should consecrate them.** “Yours 
was no donation,” replied the other, but only an 
arrangement whereby you could eat and drink 
with your father without breaking your oath.** 
The matter w’as finally taken before the rabbins, 
who decreed that a gift which may not be conse- 
crated by the person to whom it is given is not a 
gift, and so the property was restored to the right- 
ful owner, who by this circuiiilocution had suc- 
ceeded in entertaining his father without violating 
his oath. 

The following extract from the Talmud exhi- 
bits a subtle mode of reasoning adopted by the 
Jews when the learned of Rome sought to per- 
suade them to conform to their idolatry' : 

“Some Roman senators examined the Jews in 
this manner: If God had no delight in the wor- 
ship of idols, wh}’’ did he not destroy them ? The 
Jews made answer : If men had worshipped only 
things of which the W’orld had no need, ho 
would have destro5"ed the objects of their ww- 
sliip ; but they also wwship the sun and moon, 
stars and planets ; and then he must have 
destroyed his w’orld for the sake of these deluded 
men. Ihit still, said the Romans, wdiy does not 
God destroy the things which the wwld does not 
W’ant, and leave those things wdiicli the w'orld 
cannot be without I Because, replied the Jews, 
this would strengthen the hands of such as Avor- 
ship these necessary things, wdio would then say, 
Ve allow" now' that these are gods, since they are 
not destroyed.’* 

Stertes from the Talmud. 

The Talmud i .utaiiis a vast collection of stories, 
apologues and jests; many display a vein of pleas- 
antry, and at limes have a w"ildness of invention 
wdiieh snfiieieiitly marks the features of an eastern 
parent. Many extraA'agantlypr* lilcwere designed 
merely to recreate t^ieir young ’ dents. When a 
rabbin w"as ask' .'d the reason of much nonsense, he 
replied that tin ndeiits had a custom of introduc- 
ing music in their lectures, which accompani- 
ment mad,, them more agreeable ; but that not 
having mUvSical instruments in the schools, the 
rabbins invented tliese strange stories to arouse 


attention. Tliij^ w-as ingeniously said, but they 
make miserable w'ork w"hcn they pretend to give 
mystical interpretations to pure nonsense. 

Among other stories is the following account of 
a dangerous adventure into which King David 
w"as draw'll by the devil : 

King David's Adventure with the Devil. 

The king one day hunting, Satan appeared 
before him in the likciiCvSs of a roc. David dis- 
charged an arrow at him, but missed his aim. 
He 2)tirsiied the feigned roe into the land of the 
Philistines. Islibi, the brother of Goliath, in- 
stantly recognized the king as him wdio had slain 
that giant. lie bound liim and bended him neck 
and heels, and laid him under a w"inc-i)ress in 
order to press him to death. A miracle saves 
David. The earth Ixaiealli him became soft, and ^ 
Islibi could i;iot press wine out of him. That 
evening in the Jewish congregation a dove, w"liose 
wings were covered w'itli silv'er, appeared in great 
perplexity, and evidently signified that the King of 
Israel was in trouble. Abisliai, one of tlie king’s 
counsellors, inr|inring for the king, and finding 
him absent, is at a loss .to proceed, for, according 
to the Mislina, no one may ride on the king’s 
horse, nor t»it upon his throne, nor use Iiis*scei)tre. 
The school of the rabbins, however, allowed these 
things ill time of danger. On tliis Abishai vaults 
on David’s horse, and (wdtli an Oriental meta- 
I)hor) the land of the Pliilistiucs leaped to him 
instantly ! Arrived at fshbi’s house, he beholds 
his mother Orpa spinning. Perceiving the Israel- 
ite, slie snatclied up her spinning-wheel and tlircvv 
it at him to kill liiin ; but not hitting him, she 
desired him to bring the spiiining-wdiecl to her. 
He did not do this exactly, but returned it to her 
in such a way that she never asked any more for 
her spinniiig-w'lieel. When Islibi saw this, and 
recollecting that David, tliougli tied up neck and 
heels, w as still under the wiiie-press, he cried out, 

“ There are now two wdio Avill destroy me ! ” So 
he threw David high up into the air, and stuck 
his spear into the ground, imagining that David 
would fall upon it and i^erisli. But Abishai jiro- 
nounced the magical name, w'hich the Talmudists 
frequently made use of, and it caused David to 
hover betw'een heaven and earth, so that he fell 
not down ! Both at length unite against Ishbi, 
and observing that two young Hons should kill 
one lion, find no difficulty in getting ri& of the 
brother of Goliath. % 
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The Death of Moses. 

When Moses, the fenthful sen'ant of God, was 
to die and his hour approached, the I-,ord asseni' 
bled his angels and said, "*' It is time to recall the 
soul of my messenger ; who among }’ou will go 
and summon her to come into my presence?** 
'riicn the princes of the angelic host, Michael ami 
Gabriel, and all who stood before the throne of 
the Ivprd, implored and said, “Let us not go, for 
he has been our teacher.** But Samael, the 
leader of the rebellious angels, stood forth and 
said, “Behold here am I, send me.** 

And God sent him. 

lie descended in wrath, wielding the flaming 
sword in his right hand, rejoicing beforehand at 
the agony of the death throe of the righteous. 
But when he came nearer lie beheld the face of 
Moses, “his eyes were not dim nor his natural 
force abated.’* The servant of the Lord was 
writing the words of his last song ; his counte- 
nance was resplendent, ratliant with the iieaceand 
brightness of heaven. 

The enemy of mankind stood aliashed ; his 
sword dropped out of his hand and he hurried 
away. “ I cannot bring the soul of this man,** he 
said td tl?e Lord, “for in him T have found 
nothing impure.** 

And the Lord descended to summon the soul of 
his faithful and beloved servTint. Michael and 
Gabriel and the host of angels that stood bc'fore 
him f.)llowed in his train. They prepared Moses’ 
bier and surrounded it, and the voice was heard, 
“Fear not; I myself will bury thee.” Then 
Moses prejxircd himself to die and sanctified him- 
self. And the T^ord called unto his soul and said, 
“My daughter ! One hundred and twenty years 
is the tenn allotted for thy inhaliiting my ser- 
vant’s earthly tenement. The tijne is expired; 
come forth, and tarry not.** 

And the soul of Moses answered and said, “O 
Lord of the universe ! I know that thou art God, 
the sovereign Ruler of all sjiirits and of all souls, 
and that the living and the dead arc alike in thy 
hand. Prom thee I received thy glorious law ; 1 
saw thee in the flame; girt with thy power, I 
entered the prdace of Ivgypt’s king ; I took the 
crown from off the head of the proud Pharaoh and 
did manifold signs and wonders in his land. I 
led forjth thv people and parted the .sea, and I 
have made known thy will unto the .sons of man. 
I dwelt beneath tfie throne of thy glory' ; my tent 
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was under the pillar of fire, and I have spoken to 
thee face to face, as a man speakclli with his 
friend. And is not all this enough for me? 
Receive me, therefore, for now I come to thee.** 

The breath of the Most High touched the lips 
of Moses, whose soul departed in the touch. So 
Moses died at the mouth of Cod, and the lUernal 
buried him, and “no man knoweth of his sepul- 
chre unto this day.” 

Solomon's Strange Adventure with the Devil. 

Of Solomon, another favorite hero of the Tab 
mudists, a fine Arabian story is told. The king 
was an atlcj^t in necromanc\', and a male and 
female dtA’il were always in waiting for any emer- 
gency. It is observable that the Arabians, who 
have many stories concerning vSolomon, alwaj’S 
descrilie him as a magician. His adventures with 
Asclimedai, the prince of devils, arc numerous ; 
and they both (the king and the devil) served one 
another many a slippery* trick. One of the most 
remarkable is when Asclimedai, who was pris- 
oner to vSolomon, ihe king having contri\’ed to 
possess himself of the devil’s seal-ring, and chained 
him, one day offered to answer an nnhol}; ques- 
tion ])ut to him by Solomon, provided he returned 
him his seal-ring and loosened his chain. The 
impertinent curiosity of vSolomon induced him to 
commit this folly. Instantly Asclimedai swal- 
li)wed the monarch, and stretching out his wings 
up to the firmament of heaven, one of his feet 
remaining on the earth, he .spit out .Solomon four 
hundred leagues from him. This was done so jiri- 
vately that no one knew anything of the matter. 
Asclimedai then assumed the likeness of the king, 
and sat on his throne. From that hour did Solo- 
mon say, “ This, then, is the reward of all my 
labor,** according to ICcdesiasticiis i. 3 ; which 
fhis means, one ralibin says, his walking staff, and 
another insists was his ragged coat. For Solo- 
mon went a begging from door to door, and 
wherever he came he uttered these words, “ I, the 
preacher, was king over Israel in Jerusalem.’* At 
length coming licfore the council, and still repeat- 
ing these remarkable words without addition or 
variation, the rabbins said, “This means .some- 
thing ; fora fool is not constant in his tale ! ** Tliey 
asked the cliamberlaiii if the king frequently saw 
him, and he replied to them, No ! Then they 
.sent to the queens to ask if the king came into 
their apartments, and they answered, Yes I The 
rabbins then sent them a ine.ssengcr to take 
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notice of his feet, for the feet of devils are like the 
feet of cocks. The queens acquainted them that 
his majesty always came in slippers, but forced 
them to embraces at times forbidden by the law. 


He had nttempi^'d to lie with his mother Bath- 
sheba, whom he i^atl almost torn to pieces. At 
this the rabbins assembled in great haste, and 
taking the beggar with them. lh»*v gave him the 
ring and the chain in which the gr^at magical 


name was engraved, and led him to the palace. 
Aschmedai was sitting on the throne as the real 
Solomon entered ; but instantly he shrieked and 
flew away. Yet to his last day was Solomon 

afraid of the 
pritice of dev- 
ils, and had his 
Ijcd guarded by 
the valiant men 
of Israel, as is 
written in Cant, 
iii. 7, S. 

Abraham*s Strat- 
agem to Save 
Sarah. 

Abraham, so 
say the stories 
of the Talnuid, 
was jealous of 
his wives, and 
huilt an en- 
chanted city for 
them. lie built 
an iron city and 
put them in it. 
The walls wert- 
vS o h i g h a n d 
dark the sun 
could not be 
seen in it. He 
gave them a 
bowl full of 
pearls and jew- 
els, which sent 
forth a light in 
this dark city 
equal to the 
sun. Noah, it 
seems, w^hen in 
the ark had no 
other light than 
jewels and 
pearls. Abra- 
ham, in trav- 
elling to Egypt, 
brought with 
him a chest. At the custom-house the offi- 
cers exacted the duties. Abraham would have 
readily paid, but desired they would not open the 
chest. They first insisted on the duty for clothes, 
which Abraham consented to pay ; but then they 
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thought by his ready acquiescence that it might 
be gold. Abraham consents to pay for gold. 
They now suspected it might be silk. Abraham 
was willing to pay for silk, or more costly pearls ; 
and he generously consented to pay as if the chest 
contained the most valuable of things. It was 
then they resolved to open and e.’^amine the chest. 
And beliold as soon as it was opened, that great 
lustre of human beauty broke out which made 
such a noise in the land of ligypt ; it was Sarah 
herself! The jealous Abraham, to conceal her 
beauty, had locked her up in this chest. 

The Four Wicked Judges of Sodom. 

Some of the stories ot the Talmud display con- 
siderable humor in their inventions, as in the fol- 
lowing account of the manners and morals of the 
infamous town of Sodom : 

There were in Sodom four judges, who were 
liars, and deriders of justice. When any one had 
struck his neighbor’s wife and caused her to mis- 
carry, these judges thus counselled the husband : 
‘‘Give her to the offender, that he may get her 
with child for thee.” When any one liad cut oft 
an ear of his neighbor’s ass, they said to the 
owner, ” het him have the ass till the ear is 
grown agaiM, that it may be returned to thee as 
thou wisliest.” When any one had wounded his 
neighbor, they told the wounded man to ‘‘give 
him a fee for letting him l)Iood.” A toll was ex- 
acted in passing a certain bridge ; but if any one 
ch'.ise to wade through the water, or walk, round 
about to save it, he was condemned to a double 
toll. Eleasar, Abraham’s ser\'ant, came tliither, 
and they wounded him. When before the judge 
he was ordered to pay his fee for ha\'ing his blood 
let, Eleazar flung a .stone at the judge and 
wounded him ; on which the judge said to him, 
“ What meaneth this ? ” Elcasar replied, “Give 
him who wounded me the fee that is due to my- 
self for wounding thee. ’ ’ The people of this Unvn 
had a be<:lstead, on which they laid travellers who 
asked to rest. If any one was too long for it, 
they cut off liis legs ; and if he was shorter than 
the bedstead, they stretched him to its head and 
foot. When a beggar came to this towti ever>’^ 
one gave him a penny, on which was inscribed 
the donor’s name ; but they would .sell him no 
bread nor let him escape. When the beggar died 
from hunger, then they came about him, and 
each man tool, back his penny. Tlie.se stories are 
curious inventions of keen mockery and malice. 


seasoned with humor. It is said some of the 
famous decisions of Sancho Panza are to be found 
in the Talmud. 

Some of the fancies in these Talmudic stories 
strongly resemble those of the Aralnan Nights, as, 
for instance, the followyig accounts of certain 
large birds, a flock of fat gee.se, manna in the 
wilderness, and a judgment that came upon Titus 
for his blasphemy of the God of Israel : 

A certain bird was .so large that when it spread 
its wings it blotted out the sun. 

An egg from another fell out of its nest, and the 
white thereof broke and glued about three hun- 
dred Cedar- trees and overflowed a village. One of 
them stands up to the lower joint of the leg in a 
river, and .some mariners, imagining the writer 
was not deep, were hasting to bathe, when a 
voice from heaven .saicl, ‘‘vStep not in there, for 
.seven years ago a carpenter dropped his axe. and 
it hath not 3 'et reached the bottom.” 

‘‘A rabbin once .saw in a desert a flock of gee.se 
so fat that their ft ilhers fell off, and the rivers 
flowed in fat. Then said I to them, sli.^11 we have 
part of you in the other world when the Messiah 
shall come? And one of them lifted up a wing, 
and another a leg, to signify the.se part:; wc .should 
have. We shoulcUotherwise have had all i)arts 
of these geese ; but we Israelites shall be called to 
an account touching these fat geese, becau.se their’ 
sufferings- are owing to ns. It us our inhpiilies 
that have delayed the coming of the Messiah, and 
these geese suffer greatly hy rea.son of their exces- 
sive fat, wliich daily and daily iiicrea.ses, and will 
increase till the Messiah comes I ” 

What. the iiiainui was whicli fell in the wilder- 
ness has often been disputed, and .still is di.sput- 
able. It was sufficient for the rahhins to have 
found in the Bible that the taste of it was “ns a 
wafer made with honey,” to have raised their 
fancy to its highest pitch. They declare it was “ 1 ike 
oil to children, honey to old men, and cakes to mid- 
dle age.” It had every kind of taste except that 
of ciicuinl)ers, melons, garlic, and onions, and 
leeks ; ft^r these were those ligyptian roots whic h 
the Israelites so much regretted to have lost. 
This manna had, however, the quality to accom- 
modate itself to the palate of lho.se who did not 
munnur in the wilderness, and to these it became 
fish, flesh or fowl 

Their detestation of Titus, iheir great con- 
queror, appears by the following wild invention. 
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After having narrated certain things, loo shameful 
to read, of a prince whom Josephus describes in 
far different colors, they tell us that on sea Titus 
tauntingly observed in a great storm that the God 
of the Jews was only powerful on the water, and 
that therefore he had succeeded in drowning Pha- 
raoh and vSisera. “ Had he been strong lie would 
have waged war with me in Jerusalem.*’ On 
uttering this blasphemy a voice from heaven said. 

Wicked man! I have a little creature in the 
world which shall wage war with thee 1 ** When 
Titus landed, a gnat entered his nostrils, and for 
seven years together made holes in his brains. 
When his skull was opened the gnat was found 
as large as a pigeon ; tlie mouth of the gnat was 
of copper and the claws of iron. 

Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. 

We close these Talmudic stories with the 
following, about Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba : 

The power of the monarch had spread his wis- 
dom to the remotest part of the known world. 
The Queen of Sheba, attracted by the splendor of 
his reputation, visited this poetical king at his 
ow'u court ; there, one day to exercise the sagaci- 
ty of the mt)naroh, vSheba presented herself at the 
throne ; in each hand she held a wreath ; the one 
was composed of natural, the other artificial flow- 
ers. Art, in the labor of the mimetic wreath, had 
exquisiteh’ emulated the living hues of nature ; 
so that at the distance it was held b^’’ the*quccn 
for the inspection of the king, it was deemed im- 
possible for liim to decide, as her question im- 
ported, which wreath was the production of na- 
ture, and wdiich the work of art. The sagacious 
Solomon seemed jjerplexcd ; yet to be vanquished, 
though in a trifle, by a woman, irritated his pride. 
The son of David, he who had written treatises 
on the vegetable productions ‘*froni the cedar to 
the hyssop,” to acknowledge himself outwitted by 
a woman, with shreds of paper and glazed paint- 
ings ! The liquor of the monarch’s reputation for 
divine sagacity vSeemed diminished, and tlu whole 
Jewish court looked solemn and melaiichoh'. At 
length, an expedient presented itself to the king ; 
and it must be confessed worthy of the naturalist. 
Observing a cluster of bees hovering about a win- 
dow, he commanded that it should be opened ; 
it was opened ; the bees rushed into the court, 
and alighted immediately on one of the wreaths, 
while not a single one fixed on the other. The 
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baffled Sheba had one more reason to be astonished 
at the wisdom of Solomon. 

TRIALS AND PROOFS OF GUILT IN SUPER- 
STITIOUS AGES. 

T he strange trials to which those suspected 
of guilt were pul in the middle ages, con- 
ducted with many devout’ ceremonies, by 
the ministers of religion, were pronounced to be the 
judgments of God ! The ordeal consisted of vari- 
ous kinds ; walking blindfold amidst burning 
ploughshares ; passing through fires ; holding in 
the hand a red-hot bar ; and plunging the arm into 
boiling water; the popular affirmation-— “ I will 
put my hand into the fire to confirm this,” ap- 
pears to be derived from this solemn custom of 
our rude ancestors. Challenging the accuser 
to single combat, when frequently the stoutest 
champion was allowed to supply their place ; 
swallowing a morsel of consecrated bread ; sink- 
ing or swimming in a river for witchcraft; or 
weighing a witch ; stretching out the rms before 
the cross, till the champion soonest wearied 
dropped his anus, and lost his estate, u liicli was 
decided by this very short chancery vsuit, called the 
mdicium cruris, TJie bishop of Paris and the 
abbot of St. Denis disputed about the i)atronagc 
of a monastery ; Pepin the Short, not l)eiiig able 
to decide on their confused claims, decreed one of 
these judgments of Cod, that of the cross. The 
bishop and abbot each chose a man, and both the 
men appeared in the chai.)el, where they stretched 
out their arms in the form of a cross. The specta- 
^lors, more devout than the mob of the present day, 
but still a mob, were piously attentive, but betted 
however, now for one man, now for the other, and 
critically watched the slightest motion of the 
arms. The bishop's man was first tired — he let 
his arm fall, and ruined his patron’s cause forever ! 
Though sometimes these trials might be eluded 
by the artifice of the priest, numerous were the in- 
nocent victims who unquestionably suffered in 
these superstitious jmictices. • 

In the tenth centiir>’the right of representation 
was not fixed; it was a question, whether the 
sons of a sou ought to be reckoned amoH^ the 
children of the family ; and succeed equally with 
their uncles, if their fathers happened to die while 
their grandfather sur\dved. Thi^. j.K)int was de- 
cided by one of these combats. The chami)ion 
in Ixihalf of the right of children to represent 
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their deceased 
father proved 
victorious. It 
was then CvStab- 
lishcd by a per- 
petual decree 
that they should 
henceforward 
share in the iii- 
heritaiicc, to- 
gether with theif 
uncles. In the 
eleventh cen- 
tury the same 
mode was prac- 
tised to decide 
respecting twef 
rival Liturgies / 
Two knights, 
clad in conij)lele 
armor, were the 
critics to decide 
which was the 
authentic and 
tnie I.iturgy. 

If two neigh- 
bors dis])Uted re- 
spccting the 
boundaries ' :>f 
their possessions, 
a piece of turf of 
the contested 
land was dug up 
by the judge and 
brought by him 
into the court, 
and the two par- 
ties touched it 
wdth the points 
of their swords, 
calling on God 
as a witness* of 
their claims— 
after this the 
cotnlnii decided 
their rights ! 

In these times 
those who were 
accused of rob- 
bery w^e put to 
trial by a piece 
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of barley-bread, on which the mass had been said ; 
and if they could not swallow it they were declared 
guilty. This mode of trial was improved by adding 
to the bread a slice of cheese ; and such were their 
credulity and firm dependence on Heaven in 
these ridiculous trials, that they were very parti- 
cular in this holy bread and c/urse, called the 
corsned. The bread was to l)e of unleavened 
barley, and the cheese made of ewe’s milk in the 
month of May. 

Du Cange obser\’es that the expression — May 
this piece of bread choke me P' comes from this 
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if the slightest change was obser\Mble in the eyes, 
the mouth, the feet, or hands of the coii^se, the 
murderer was conjectured to be present, and many 
innocent si)ectators must have suffered death ; 
‘'for when a body is full of blood, wanned by a 
sudden external heat aiui a putrefaction coming 
on, some of the blood-vessels will burst, as the>^ 
will all in time.” This practice was once allowed 
in England, and is still looked on in some of the 
uncivilized parts of those kingdoms as a detection 
of the criminal. It forms a rich picture in the 
imagination of our old writers ; and their histories 
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custom. The a'necdote of Earl Godwin’s death 
by swallowing a piece of bread, in* making this 
asseveration, is recorded in our history. If it l)e 
true, it was a singular misfortune. 

Amongst the proofs of guilt in superstitious ages 
was that of the bleeding of a corpse. If a person 
was murdered, it was believed that at the touch or 
approach pf the murderer the blood gushed out of 
tile body in various parts. By the side of the bier, 


and ballads are labored into pathos by dwelling on 
tliis phenomenon. 

vStrange to say, this species of superstition was 
at one period admitted as evidence in the vSeottish 
criminal courts. The following incredible instance 
was communicated to Sir Walter Scott, and is 
given in his “ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border 

“Two young men, going a fishing in the River 
Yarrow, fell out, and so high ran the quarrel that 
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the one in a passion stabbed the other to the heart. 
Astounded at the rar>h act, he hesitated whether 
to fly, give himself up to justice, or conceal the 
crime; and in the end, fixed on the latter expe- 
dient, burying the bo<^l^" of his friend very deep 
in the sands. As the meeting had been acciden- 
tal, he was never suspected, although a visible 
change was obser\^ed in his behavior, from gayety 
to a settled melancholy. Time passed on for the 
space of fifty years, when a smith, fishing near 
tlic same place discovered an uncommon and curi- 
ous bone, which he i)ut in his pocket, and after- 
wanls showed to some people in his smithy. The 
murderer being present, now an old white-headed 
man, leaning on his staff, desired a sight of the 
little bone ; but how horrible was the issue ! — no 
sooner had he touched it, than it streamed with 
purple blood. Being told where it was found, he 
confessed the crime, was condemned, but was pre- 
vented by death from suffering the punishment 
due to his crime.** 

We need only add, that no evidence is given of 
the truth of this improbable tale, and it is utterly 
unworthy of belief. 


HOW AN INDIAN COWARD WON A REPUTA- 
.TION FOR BRAVERY. 
IlyVliRIlKEIyS was known all through the 
Tyand of Flowers as the greatest coward in 
the Seminole tribe. He was condemned by 
even the meanest squaw in the Everglades. 
Osceola, being the bravest warrior in the Indian 
Nation, was the only one that thought of, and 
looked upon him with pity unmixed with con- 
tempt. In spite of the youth and great beauty in 
face and foi iii of Silverheels, there was no woman 
in the tribe who c ued \o call him husband. He 
was a man ajxirt. Now and then Osceola would 
speak kindly to him, and try to make redder his 
heart by courage aide Wvirds, for Osceola knew 
that Silverheeli could no more help being a 
coward than Osceola could help being the daunt- 
less man he \vas. One night the tropied sky 
split into frtignients, and througli llie 'S'dits^in 
heaven fell fork.., laiv es i?nd s > of lightning, 
cataracts of rain, and all of lb.- million thunder- 
bolts from gigantic JovcV aniiory. The storm 
raged all night In the morning the dilapidated 
tribe looked upon a d * lapidated village and forest, 
and upon Silverheels lying near two ^ nonnons 
mountain lions bathed in blood, with a long 


blood-caked knife in his hand. * The lions were 
disembowelled. Ever after, Silverheels was 
known as the bravest of the brave, for he told no 
one that the lions were dead (through fright) 
before he butchered them. 


SINGULAR FACTS ABOUT THE COMPUTATION 
OF TIME. 

T he extra day given to the month of February 
every four years, except the centennial years 
of time, and to these if they are divisible by 
400, dates back to the time of Julius Caesar, who 
first noticed that twelve lunar months were not 
quite enough to constitute a solar year, while 
thirteen were too many. Julius also noted the 
fact that 365 days were not enough for the year, 
and that 366 exceeded what the calendar called 
for. Caesar corrected this error by constituting 
every fourth year to consist of 366 days, and the 
others of 365 each ; the long or leap year was 
always known to be an exact multiple of four. 
This calendar was called the Julian, and the mode 
of reckoning “old style,** This was quite an 
improvement on the old year, as it got within 
eleven minutes of the real period. When Gregory 
became Pope in the sixteenth century it was ^ound 
that the simple error of eleven minutes each year 
had put time ahead ten whole days and nights in 
the comparatively short period of sixlceii a*ntu- 
ries. In order to get rid of this error, Gregory 
had ten days taken out of October, reckoning the 
5th as tlic 15th. Still, There was that eleven 
minutes overi)lns. To get rid of this it was 
agreed that there should he no February 29th in 
centennial years unless the year is divisible by 
400. According to this plan everything is .so 
evenly poised that there will not be an error of 
one whole day until the time wheu you begin to 
date your letters 5448. 


NAPOLEON AT THE BATTLE OF EYLAU. 

• 

HE battle^ of Eylau was fought February 7th 
and 8II1, 1S07, between the French under 
Napoleon, and the combined Russian and 
Pnissian armies. The French had 85,000 men 
and 350 cannons, while the opposing armies were 
75,000 strong and 460 guns. Nearly 40,000 were 
killed and wounded, and both sides claimed the 
victory. During a critical period of thg battle, 
Napoleon was about to oe made prisoner, but 
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saved himself by liis presence of mind and the 
heroism of his bodyguard of loo men. 

The following account of this great battle is from 
Guizot’s “ History of France 

“Long before the dawn of a slowly breaking 

• and cloudy day, Nap'oleoii was already in the 
streets, establishing his guard in the cemetery of 

• Fylau, and ordering his line of battle. Tlie for- 
midable artillery of the Russians covered their 
two lines ; presently the shells fired the town of 
Eylau and the village of Rotlienen, which pro- 
tected a division of Marshal Soult, The two 
armies remained immovable in a rain of cannon 
balls. The Russians were ihe first to move for- 
ward, in order to attack the mill of Kylau ; * the}’* 
were impatient at suffering so much,* says the 
fifty-eighth bulletin of the gratid army. Nearly 
at the same moment the corps of Marshal Davout 
arrived; the Emperor had him supported by 
Marshal Augcreau. The snow fell in thick 
masses, obscuring the view of the soldiers ; the 
troops of Augcreau turned swiftly to the left, 
decimated by the Russian artillery. The Marshal 
himself, already ill before the battle, was struck 
by a ball. The officers were nearly all wounded. 
The Emperor called Murat: ‘Wilt thou let us 
be annihilat^^l by these people V The cavalrj" shot 
immediately in advance ; only the imperial guard 
remained massed round Napoleon. 

“In a moment Murat had routed the Russian 
centre, but already the battalions were refonning. 
Marshal Soult defended with difficulty the posi- 
tions of Eylau; Davout maintained a furious 
struggle against the left wing of the Russians ; the 
Pnissians, preceding by one hour Marshal Ney, 
who had been pursuing them for several days, 
made [their appearance on the battle-field. The 
dead and dying loniivrd round the Emperor a 
ghastly rampart ; glijoniy and calm he contem- 
plated the attack of the Prussians and Russians 
united, in great numbers, and pressing upon Mar- 
shal Davout. Tiie latter glanced along the ranks 
ol his troops : ‘ 'J'lie cowards will go to die in Sibe- 
ria,* vsaid he. ‘ the brave will die here like men of 
honor.* Tlu* ofiiat ot tlie encm , died out agamst 
the heroic resist a’lce o. ili- Frci divisions, who 
maintain':-.! their .Hi^^itions. 

“ Night was falliTig : the carnage, was horrible. 
In spite of the .u ricais adv^antage of the French 
troops, General Bemnugsen was preparing to at- 


tempt a new assault, when he learned the ap- 
proach of Marshal IjTey, who was debouching to- 
wards Althof. The bad weather and the distance 
retarded the effects of the combinations of the em- 
peror. He had caused much blood to be spilt : 
victor}^ however, remained with him ; the Rus- 
sians and the Prussians were decidedly beating a 
retreat. The hVcnch remained masters of this 
most sanguinary battle-field, destitute of provi- 
sions, without shelter, in the wet and cold. Marshal 
Ney, who had taken no part in the action, to 
which, however, he assured success, surveyed the 
plain, covered \vith coipscs and inundated with 
blood. “ He turned away from the hideous .specta- 
cle,** says M. de Kezensac, “cr>ung, ‘What a 
massacre, and without result ! * ** The Russians 
had retreated behind the Pregcl to cover Konigs- 
berg. Napoleon re-entered his cantonments. He 
established his headquarters at a little town of 
Osterode, directing from this advanced ix)st the 
works of defence on the Vistula and Passarge, at 
the same time as the preparations for the siege of 
Dantzig. On arriving there he wrote to King 
Joseph: “Staff-officers, colonels, officers, have 
not undressed for two months, and a few of tliem 
not for four ; have myself been fifteen days with- 
out taking off my boots. We are in the midst of 
snow and mud, without wine, without brandy, 
without bread, eating potatoes and meal, luaking 
long marches and countermarches, without any- 
thing to sweeten existence, and fighting at bayo- 
net-point and under showers of grape-shot, the 
wounded very often obliged to be removed on a 
sledge for fifty leagues in the open air. After hav- 
ing destroyed the Prussian monarchy, we are 
making war against the rem^nLs of Prussia, 
against the Russians, the Calmucs, the Cossacks, 
and the peoples of the north who fonuerly invaded 
the Roman Empire ; we are making war in all its 
energy and all its horror.** Such vigorous lan- 
guage was not permitted to all. “The gloomy 
pictures that we have drawn of our situation,*! 
wrote Napoleon to Foucli^ on April 13th, “ have 
for authors a few gossips of Paris, who are simply 
bl(3ckheads. Never has the position of France 
been grander or finer. As to Eylau, I have said 
and resaid, that the bulletin exaggerated the loss ; 
and, for a great battle, what are 2000 men slain? 
Tliere were none of the battles of Ivouis XIV. of 
Louis the XV. which did not cost more. When 




I lead back my arni\' io France and across the 
Rhine, it will be seen that there are not many 
wanting- at the roll-call.’* 

THE IRON MASK. 

T he “Man in the Iron Mask” is one of the 
insolvable mysteries of liistor}-. Voltaire 
first gave shape to the story of the mask, and 
since that 


pors. These dungeons were located in the towers, 
the walls of wliicli, at the base, were from thirty 
to forty feet in thickness. Each cell Iiad an aper- 
ture in the wall, defeiuletl ])y iron gratings, the 
bars of which were an inch thick, and so arranged 
that only two inches oP space were left tinol)- 
stnicted. Tlie dungeons were nineteen feet below 
the level of the court-yard, and five below that of 


time numerous 
attempts have 
been made to 
cstaldish the 
identity of the 
unfortunate 
l)risoner, but 
i n v a r i a 1) 1 y 
without s uc - 
cess. The facts 
established by 
history are as 
follows : 

“On Thurs- 
day, Septem- 
ber iS, 1698, 
a mysterious 
prisoner was 
committed to 
the Rastile, in 
Paris, having 
been brought 
thither from 
the- Island of 
S t . Marguer- 
ite, by Saint- 
Mars, who in- 
that year ex- 
changed the 
governorship 
of the state 
prison in that 
place for that 
the Bastile.* 



1 he prisoner was carried in a close litter, ^vlii . h pre 
cfded that of the governor, and was acc<jiiipanied 
by a mounted guard. His face was eoveivil with 
a black velvet mask, fastened with steel springs, 
''hich he was forbidden to remove on pain of in- 
^t nit death. He was confined in one of the dun- 
geons of the Btistile, a place of horrors, and fit 
<^idy for the breeding of vennin and poisonous va- 


Ihe ditch surrounding the walls of the Bastile, 
with no opening to admit air and Hght'except the 
grated window just described, which opened not 
into the sunlight and pure air of the outside world, 
but into the poisonous and filthy ditch. In such 
a place as this the unfortunate prisoner remained 
for a little over five years, wdien death came to his 
relief, November 19, 1703. During the time of 
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his imprisonment he was not allowed to sjjcak to 
any one except the governor, who watched him 
with a jealous care and always kept a pair of 
loaded pistols within reach to destroy him in case 
he made an effort to reveal himself. The gox’eriior 
altciuled him at his iner/ls and his toilet, and per- 
sonally removed and examined the linen which 
he had worn, lest he might make known his secret 
by means of some mark upon it. At mass he was 
forbidden to speak or remove his mask, the guards 
who attended him with loaded muskets having 
strict orders to .shoot him instantly if he made the 
attempt. After his death he was buried in the 
cemetery of St. Paul, and everything which he 
had used or worn was burned. This incident oc- 
curred during the reign of I^ouis XIV. Numer- 
ous theories have been advanced as to the identity 
of the mysterious prisoner, but no satisfactory so- 
lution has ever been reached. Tie was doubtless 
some influential person, possessed of a dange? ous 
state secret, which the king and his advisers 
thought best to bury with him in the living tomb 
of the Rastile.’’ 

ANECDOTES OF SOME GREAT MEN AND 
THEIR AMANUENSES. 

I T is said of Julius Cresar that, while writing a 
dispatch he could, at the same time, dictate 
four others to his secretaries, and, if he did 
not write himself, could dictate seven letters at 
once. The same thing is asserted of the Jimperor 
Napoleon, wlio had a Avoiiderful ca]iacit\’ of direct- 
ing his whole mental energy to whatever came ]>e- 
fore him. 

At Marengo, whilst Napoleon reconnoitred the 
enemy's movements, and gave his orders in writ- 
ing, a cannon-ball struck the officer to whom lie 
was dictating, and threw him mutilated on the 
ground. Napoleon ordered another secretary — 
he came. At the moment when Napoleon re- 
sumed his dispal('h, tho wounded man raised 
himself. *'Ger ral!" said he, in a dying voice 
—“General— we stopped there.” And he re- 
peated the lost words that Napoleon had dvjtated. 

Marshal Janet was originally a private soldier, 
and, beiiig a good peum'jTi, he v. .is frequently em- 
ployed in the writing oi dispi,. .l^s. Qn one oc- 
casion he was oidcred to a letter at the dic- 
tation of an ofljv.'cr. Junot was .seated In an ex- 
posed situatioi*., and just as he had finished the 
a shell btirst, aud almost buried thi^j intrepid 


soldier with earth. “In very good time,” ex- 
claimed Junot ; “ we wanted some sand 1 ” The 
officer was Napoleouf and this circumstance oc- 
casioned Junot' s advancement. 

Goldsmith's Failure at Dictating. 

. A voliimiiioiis author was one day expatiating 
on- the advantages of enijfloying an amanuensis, 
and thus saving the time and trouble of writing. 
“ITow do you manage it,” said Goldsmith. 
”\Vhy, I walk about the room and xlictate to a 
clever man, who puts down very correctly all that 
I tell him, so that I have nothing to do, more than 
just look over the manuscript, and then send it to 
the press.” Goldsmith was delighted with the 
plan, fur his love of labor was not one of his dis- 
tinguishing characteristics, and Jie desired liis 
friend to send the amanuensis to him the next 
morning. Tlie scril^e accordingly waited upon 
the author with his implements of pens, ink and 
pai)er, placed in order before him, ready to catch 
the oracle. Goldsmith paced the room with great 
solemnity for some time?, Init his thoughts ref'used 
to flow, and finally, putting his hand in his p<)cket, 
and presenting the man with a guinea, he said. 
“It won’t do, my friend; T fiml that my head 
and my hand must go together.’' ^ 

INTERESTING INFORMATION ABOUT THE 
ALPHABETS OF DIFFERENT LANGUAGES. 

T IIK invention of the first alphabet is attributed 
to Cadmus, a mythical king of Thebes, son 
of Agciior, king of Plueiiicia, who is said to 
have introduced into Hellas the sixteen- .simple 
letters of the Greek alphal)et. The history of 
Cadmus and his *acex)mj)li.sliments is so iiitcrwoven 
with fiction that it is diflic'ult to arrive at the 
truth, ])ut enough is known tcf entitle him to the 
credit of being an earnest and succe.ssful piCtion 
and promoter of learning and the arts as they ex- 
i.sted In his time. 

He left Ills native coniitr\L '.so the legends niy- 
in search of his sister, Kiiropa, who had been lur- 
ried (jff by Jupiter. On making incpiiry of Ulie 
Delphic Oracle a.s to what state he should choose 
for settlement, he was advi.sed to follow a heifer, 
which would meet him. He found the heifer in 
rhocis, and followed her into Bceotia, where she 
sank into the ground on a spot which Cadmus 
calle<l. Cadmea, and upon which the citadel of 
Thebes was afterward built. lie sent some of his 
company to draw water from the sacred well of 
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Mars, which was guarded by a dragon that slew 
the intruders. Cadmus slew the dragon in turn, 
and was directed by the fbddess Minerva to sow 
the monster’s teeth. Upon obeying this injunction 
a host of armed men sprang from the ground who 
were called the Sparti, or the Sown, hhiese were 
about to turn upon Cadmus, but he threw a stone 
among them, and in the fight which ensued he 
slew all except five. These he forced into sub- 


ventor of the Greek alphaliet, as it is given in the 
leading encyclopedias. 

We think it will be equally as entertaining and 
far more instructive to read the romantic, but true, 
history of an American Cadmus, as given in the 
following sketch : » 

The Inventor of the Cherokee Alphabet. 

The invention of the Cherokee alphaiiet is one 
of the most remarkable events in the history 
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lotion to him, and they aided him in building a 
n6W city, which he called Thebes.. To recom- 
pense him for his perils the gods gave hiu.i Har- 
nionia, the daughter of Mars and Venus, for a 
wife. He subisequcntiy became king of the En- 
chelians, carried on a w’ar against tlie Illyrians, 
and had a son called Illyrius ; finally he and his wife 
\vere changed into serpents and removed to Kly- 
^iimi. And so ends the fanciful histor>^ of the in- 
6 


of the aborigines. The best account Ave have 
seen of it is by Saninel L. Knapp, who became ac- 
(piainted with Sec-qna-yah, its author, in 182S. 
The English name of this celebrated Indian was 
George Guess. He is said to have been a half- 
breed ; blit whether he was so or not, he never as- 
sociated with the whites, or spoke any language 
but that of the Cherokecs. Prampted by his own 
curiosity, and urged by several literary friends. 
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Mr. Knapp applied to Sce-quah-yah, tlirotigh 
the incdimn of two interpreters, to relate to him, 
as minutely as possible, tile mental operations, and 
all the facts, in his discovers 

The substance of his communications to Mr. 
Knapp was as follows : " 

“ That he, See-quah-yali, was now about sixty- 
five years old ; that in early life he was gay and 
talkative ; aiid although he never attempted to 
speak in council but once, yet was often, from the 
strength of his memory, his easy colloquial powers, 
and ready command of liis veniacular, story-teller 
of the convivial x)arty. His re])ulation for talents 
of every, kind gave him some distinction when he 
was quite young, so long ago as St. Clair’s defeat. 
Ill this campaign, or some one that soon followed 
it, a letter was found on the person of a prisoner, 
which was wrongly read by him to the Indians. 
In some of their deliberations on this subject, the 
question arose among them, whether this mysten- 
ous ])ower of //tr leaf was the gift of the 

Great Spirit to the white man, or a discovery of 
the white man himself? Most of his compan- 
ions were of the former oj)inion, while he as 
strenuously maintained the latter. This frequent- 
ly iK'canie a subject of contemplalioii with him af 
terwards, as well as many other things .which he 
knew, or had heard, that the white men could do ; 
but he never sat down serioiislN' to reflect on the 
subject until a swelling on his knee confined him 
to his cabin, and which at length made him a 
cripple for life, Iw shortening the diseased leg. 
Deprived of the excitements of war and the plea- 
sures of the chase, in the long nights of his 
ooiifinemeiit, his mind was again directed to the 
mystery of the power of speaking by letters — the 
ver}' name of which, of course, was not to Ixi 
found in his laui’uagt*. From the cries of the 
wild lieasts, from the talents of the mocking bird, 
from the voices of his children and his compan- 
ions, he ktiew that feelings and passions were con- 
veyed by diffl n at sounds from one intelligent 
being to another. 'I'he thought .struck him to try 
to ascertain all the sounds in the Cherokee kui- 
guage. His own ;ir a . is not rer 'ukably discriiir- 
natiiig, and lie eidled to ’lis ai ■ the more acute 
ears of hi - v’ife and diildren, } ' .'’oiud great as- 
sistana^ from them. 

When he thor ghr that he had distiiiguislied all 
the differeut sounds h. the! r language, he attempted 
to USje,]^cl:w‘al signs, images of birds and bea.sts, 


to convey these sounds to others, or to mark them 
in his own mind. He sdon dropi)ed this method, 
as clilficult or imi)ossible, and tried arbitraiy signs, 
without an>' regard to appearances, except such as 
might avssi.st him in recollecting them, and distin- 
guishing them from each other. At first these 
signs were very numerous ; and when he got so 
far as to think liis invention was nearly accom- 
pli.shcd, he had about two hundred characters 
ill his alphabet. By the aid of his daughter, who 
seemed to enter into the genius of his labors, he 
reduced them, at la.st, to eighty-six, the number 
he now used. He then undertook to make these 
characters more comely to the eye, and succeeded. 
As yet he had not the knowledge of the jK^ii as an 
iiistnimeiit, but made his Icttens on a piece of bark, 
with a knife or nail. At this time he .sent to the 
Indian agent, or .some trader in the nation, fijr 
paper and pen. His ink was ea.sily made from 
.some of the bark of the fore.st trees, whose color- 
ing properties he had previ()u.sly known ; and after 
seeing the construction of the pen, he soon learned 
to make one ; but at first he made it without a 
slit ; this inconvenience was, however, cpiickh' re- 
moved by his .sagacity. His next difficulty was 
to make his invention known to his countrymen ; 
for by this time he had become so abstracted from 
his tribe and their usual pursuits, that he was 
viewed with an eye of r.ii.spicion. His former 
comxianions pa.ssed his wigwam without entering 
it, and mentioned liis name as one who was prac- 
ti.sing improper spells for potoriety or mischievous 
purjxLScs ; and he seemed to think that he should 
have lx?en hardly dealt wdth, if his docile an4 un- 
ambitious disposition had not been so generally 
acknowledged by his tribe. 

At length he summoned .some? of the most dis- 
tinguished of his nation, in order to make his 
communication to them ; and after giving them 
the best explanation of his principle th^t he could, 
stripping it of all supernatural influence, he pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate to them, in good earnest, 
that he had made a discover>^ His daughter, 
who was now his only pupil, was ordered to go 
out of hearing, while he requested his friends to 
name a word or sentiment, which he put down, 
and then she was called in and read it to them ; 
then the father retired, and the daughter wrote. 
The Indians were wonder-struck, but not entirely 
satisfied. See-quah-yah then proposed that the 
tribe should select several 3’ouths anibng 
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tlieir cleverest young men, that he might commu- 
nicate the myster} to them. Tliis was at length 
agreed to, although there vva.s some lurking suspi- 
cion of necromanc}' in the whole business. •John 
Maw, with several others, was selected for this pur- 
pose. The tribes watched them for several months 
with anxiety ; and when tliey offered them.sclvcs for 
examination, the feelings of all were wrought up 
to the highest i)itch. The youths were separated 
from their master, and from each other, and 
watched with the greatest care. The uninitiated 
directed what the master and pupil should write 
to each other, and these tests were varied in such 
a manner, as not only to destroy their infidelity, 
but most firmly to fi.K their faith. The Indians, 
on thi.s, ordered a great feast, and made See- 
quah-yah conspicuous at it. ilow nearly is man 
alike in every age ! Pythagoras did the same 
on the discovery of an important principle in 
geometiy. vSee-quah-yah became at once scho(‘l- 
master, professor, philosopher, and a chief. His 
countrymen were proud of his talents, and field 
him in reverence as one favored b>' the Great 
Spirit. The government of the United States 
had a font of types cast for his alphabet and a 
newspaper, printed partly in tlie Cherokee lan- 
guage, and partly in the English, was soon es- 
tabli.shed at* New Echota, characterized by de- 
cency and good .sen.^e ; and many of the Chero- 
kees were able ere long to read lioth languages. 

Number of Letters in Different Alphabets. 

The Sandwich Island alphabet has twelve let- 
ters ; the Bnmic.se, nineteen; the Italian, twen- 
ty; the Bengalese, twenty-one; the Hebrew, 
vSyriac, Chaldci, Saniaritaii and Eatin, twenty- 
two each ; the French twenty-three ; the Greek, 
twent}'-foiir ; the German and Dutch, twenty- 
six each; the v^jninish and Slavonic twenty- 
.seveii eacli ; the Arabic twenty-eight ; the Per- 
.sian and Coptic, thirty-two ; the Georgian, thir- 
ty-five ; the Armeuiiin, tlu*rty-eight ; the Russian, 
forty-one : the M ;scovite, fin'ty-three ; the San- 
scrit and Japanese, fifty ; the Ethiopic and Tar- 
tarian, two hundred and two. 

Defect in tht Russian ^*5 babel. 

The Church ot St. Ak var.<le '^evskoi, at St. 
Petersburg .s nn.rud after the , lionized Grand 
Duke Alexander, whose remains were brought 
there in a .'v*/:.. roffm. It was in this same 
church, Kohl, the tra viler, was told by n guide, 


pointing to a comer of the building, “ There 
lies a Cannibal !'' The in.scription announced 
it to l)c the Russian general, Hannibal, but as 
the RiLssians have no H, they change that letter 
into K ; and hence the extraordinao' and not 
very flallering misnomer given to the deceased 
warrior. 

IVAN, THE TERRIBLE. 

HIS ruler a.scended the throne of Russia in 
T5^:^;v He wa.s the first monarch of that 
nation who assumed the ■ official title of Czar, 
which means king or lord, and is siqiposed to be 
a corruption of the Latin C:e.sar. 

Ivan was one of the greate.st rulers that Russia 
ever had, but his cruel and sanguinary disposition 
overbalanced his other qualities, and obtained for 
him the surname of the Terrible. He encouraged 
commerce atid the arts, concluded commercial 
treaties with England, called many foreigners, 
e.s]X‘ciariy Ckaanaiis and English, into his domin- 
ions, and in 1569 established the first printing 
office in Russia, at Moscow. In 1570 he put more 
than .sixty thousand men to death in the city of 
Novgorod, adding the most excjuisite tortures to 
this terrible and uni)rovoked slaughter, his onh' 
excuse being his hatred of the people of that city 
on account of their love of freedom. Similar 
scenes, though not on so large a scale, wereen-. 
acted, by his directions, in Moscow and other cities. 
Finally, struck with remorse for his terrible crimes, 
and being thoroughly ini|^)ued \vilh the supersti- 
tious feelings of his age, he decided to abdicate 
and retire into a convent, but died in agou> and 
terror before he could put his design into execu- 
tion. The illustration repre.sents his last moments 
in the midst of his family and tJie officers of his 
b(xly-guard. 


THE CID. 

C HE designation el Seid, cormpted in Spanish 
to Cid, was applied to the Spanish hero," 
Roderigo Diaz, by the Moors, in acknowl- 
edgment of his prowess and darmg in battle. 
He was born at the castle of Bivar, near Burgos, 
about 1040, and died at Valencia, which he had 
captured from the Moors five years previously, in 
1099. His life was spent in combats with the 
Moors, to whom he became a terror on account of 
his constant success. I^ven after his death it is 
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asserted that his corpse, clad in armor, and seated thf mace and mallet in battle. 
upon his war-horse, was led at the head of his INURING the days of chivalry the mace was re- 
army, inspiring his own people with courage and LJ garded as the kingly weapon. It was an im- 
striking terror into the hearts of his enemies. His provenient upon the more ancient and more 
wife fought by his side in many of his battles, and ’oarbaroiis war-club, and in the hands of one who 
remained in possession of Valencia for three years knew how to use it, was ah exceedingl>- dangerous 
after his death, when she was forced to fly to Cas- and effective weapon. It was frequently armed 
tile, where she died in 1104. They had two with sharp steel barbs, from one to two inches in 
daughters and one son killed in battle with the length, and capable of jxmetrating the stonte.st 



THU BODV OF THH CIi> SKATED UKON HIS WAR-HORSE. 


Moors, from which fact it appears that t!iec'.)uragc armor. The appearance and manner of using the 
and determination of tlie parents were inherited mace are sliowm in a number of illustrations in 
by their children. So much fiction is mingled this volume. 

'vith the actual achievements of the Cid that it is The mallet was also a favorite w^eapon, and is 
impossible to separate the real from the imaginary, often referred to by ancient historians. One of 
In the popular mind he was the pattern of a Chris- the warriors in the accompanying illustration is 
drill warrior, invincible in battle and unblemished armed with this weapon. It was inade of bronze 
iii character. or iron, and of sufficient weight to crush through 
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the stoutest annor. The mallet appears to have 
been an improvement upon the more ahcient stone 
axe or hatchet. 

There is an ancient ecclesiastical maxim to the 
effect that “ the Church k}W7vs not blood C find Tiayle 
the historian informs us •that during the days of 
the inquisitioii, heretics were ])unislied by lire 
because in burning a man they did not shed his 
blood ! For a similar reason Christian warriors of 
that era preferred the mace and mallet to other 


weai)ons, because in dispatching their aiitagoni.sts 
they did not spill their blood, but only broke their 
l>ones. Matilda, f^neen o: William the Conqueror, 
wove a famous i ipestry picture of Bishop Otto, 
in which he represented as being armed with a 
mace, liecan^e his yiriestly office made it impro|)er 
for him to U ''.* a waron that w('‘*hl draw bloivi. 

LEGEND OF THE ESCAPE 0 JOAN OF ARC. 

T HJJRI’. is a legetitl t(. the eftect that a bundle 
of fagots -;as substituted for the Maid of 
Orleans, when she ^ is supposed to have been 


burned l)y the Duke of Bedford, and that she 
escayied and lived many years afterward. The 
legend is not noticed by any of the historians, 
though some have iuentioned that after her death 
an impostor arose, claiming to be the real Joan of 
Arc, that she was married to a French gentleman, 
and became the mother of several children. It is 
at least pleasant to believe in the po.ssibility of 
this story, as a relief from the horrors of the death 
by torture to which she was subjected. 

HARDSHIPS OF DE- 
THRONED MON- 
ARCHS. 

N Candide or the 
Ojitimist, there is 
an admirable stroke of 
\*oltairc's. ICight trav- , 
cllers meet in an ob- 
scure inn, and some of 
them with not sufficient 
money to pay for a 
scurvy dinner. In the 
course of coiuersation, 
they are discovered to 
be riohl vionanhs in 
Kurope, who had Ixvn 
d e ]) r i \' c (I of their 
cniwiis 1 

Wliat added to this 
exipiisite satire w a s , 
that there were eight 
living inonarclis at tliat 
inonieiit wandereis on 
the earth. 

Adelaide, the widow 
of Lc^liario, King of 
Italy, one of the most 
beautiful women in her 
age, was besieged in Pavia by Berenger, who re- 
solved to constrain her to iiianw his son after Pavia 
should be taken ; she escaped from her prison with 
her almoner. The archbishop of Reggio hajl 
offered her an asylum : to reach it, .she and her 
almoner travelled on foot through the country 
by night, concealing herself in the daytime 
among the corn, while the almoner begged for 
alms and food through the villages. 

The Em]K‘ror Henry IV., after having been de- 
posed and iinpri.soned by his son, Henry V., 
escaped from pri.son ; poor, vagrant, and without 
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aid’ he entreated the bishop of Spires to grant him 
a lay prebend in his church. “ I have studied,” 
said he, ” and have learned to sing, and may there- 
fore be of some service to you. ’ * The request was 
denied, and he died miserably and obscurely at 
Liege, after 
having drawn 
the attention 
of Europe to 
his victories 
and his gran- 
deur. 

Mary of Me- 
dicis, the wid- 
ow of Ilenr}” 
the Great, mo- 
ther of Eouis 
Xni., mother- 
in-law of three 
so vereig ns, 
and regent of 
France, fre- 
quently wanted 
the necessaries 
of life, and died 
at Cologne in 
the utmost 
misery. The 
intriguer Rich- 
elieucomi)elled 
her to exile her- 
self, and live an 
unhappy fugi- 
tive. 

Lilly, the as- 
trologer, in his 
Life and Death* 
of Charles the 
First, thus de- 
scrib' s the uu- 
foitunate con- 
dition of the 
old queen mo- 
ther of Prance : 

“ In the month 
of August 1641, I beheld, the old qucxui mother 
of Prance departing from London, in company 
of Thomas, Earl of Anindel. A sad spectacle 
of mortality it was, and produced tears from 
mine eyes and many other beholders, to see an 
^ged, lean, decrepit, poor queen ready for her 


grave, necessitated to depart hence, having no 
place of residence in this world left her, but 
where the courtesy of her hard fortune assigned 
it. She had been the only stately and magnifi- 
cent woman of Europe : wife to the greatest king 


that ever lived in Prance ; mother unto one king 
and unto two queens.’* 

Hume relates the following incident of royal 
distress : He informs us that the queen of Eng- 
land, with her son Charles, had a moderate pen- 
sion assigned her ; but it was so ill paid, and her 
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credit ran so low, tliat one morning when the Car- 
dinal de Ret/ waited on her, .she informed him 
that lier daughter, the princess Henrietta, was 
obliged to lie a-l)ed for want of a fire to warm her. 
To such a condition was reduced, in the mid.st of 
Paris, a queen of Knglaiid, and daughter of Henry 
I\'. of France ! We find another proof of her cx.- 
ces.sive ix)verty. Salmasius, after publishing his 
celebrated political book, in favor of Charles II., 
iht 'Dtfcns/o Regui, was much blamed by a friend 
for not having sent a co]>y to the widowed (pieen 
of Charles, who, he writes, tliough poor, would 
yet have paid the bearer ! 

A strange anecdote is related of Charles VII. of 
France. Henry V. of Kngh4.,(l liad shrunk his 
kingdom into the town of Ht)urges. It is said 
that having told a .shoemaker after he had just 
tried a pair of his boots, that he had no money to 
pay for them, Crispin had such callous feelings 
that he refused his majesty the boots I “ It is for 
this rea.son,” vSays Comines. “1 praise tho.se 
princes who are on good terms with the lowest 
of their people ; for they know not at what hour 
they may want them,” 

SPANISH ROYAL ETIQUETTE. 

P hilip THU third was gravely seated by 

the fireside ; the fire-maker of the cotirt had 
kindled so great a quantity of wood, that the 
monarch was nearly suffocated with heat, and 
his grandeur would not suffer him to ri.se from the 
chair ; the domestics could not presume to enter 
the apartment, hecan.se it was against the etiquette. 
At length the Marquis de Pota a])pearecl, and the 
king ordered him to damp the fires : but he ex- 
cised him.self; alleging that he was forbidden by 
the etiquette to ptTforin such a liinctioii, for which 
the Duke d*rs.secla ought to be called upon, as it 
was his business, 'riie duke was gone out ; the 
fire Vmrnt fiercer ; and the king endured it, rather 
than derogate from his dignity. Put his blood 
was heated to such a degree that an er>’siiKdas of 
the head apj)eared tije next day. which, .succeeded 
by a violent fever, carried him off in 1621, in the 
twenty-fourth year of his age. 

The palace was oiua t.u fire: ^ soldier. wl\o 
knew the king’s sistci A\as .n >ier viitnieiit, and 
must inevjbibl}’ liave been com.uni< . sii a fjw mo- 
ments by tlu; flain.-s, at the risk of liis life rushed 
J in, and brought Iv : Inglmess .safe out in his arms : 

; but the Spanish etiquet 1 was here woefnlh* broken 


into ! The loyal soldier was brought to trial, atid 
as it was impo.ssiblc to deny that he had entered 
her, apartment, the judges condemned him to die I 
The vSpanish Princes, however, condescended in 
coii.sideralion of the circumstance to jwdon the 
.soldier, and ver^' beneN'oleiiU}' .sax’ed his life ! 

ANCIENT FASHIONS. 

HE hair has in all ages been an endless topic 
of the (leclamatioii of the moralist, and the 
favorite object of fiishion. If the beau monde 
wore their hair luxuriant, or the wig enormous, 
the ])reachers, as in Charles the Second’s reign, 
instantl>' were .seen in the pulpit with their hair 
cut .shorter, and their .sermon longer, in conse- 
(|U'jnce ; re.spect was however paid by the world 
to the size of the wig, in spite of the hair-cutter 
in the pulpit. In the reign of Charles II. the 
hair-dress of the ladies was very elaborate ; it 
was not onl)- curled and frizzed with the nicest 
art, but set oflF with certain artificial curls, then 
too emphatically known by the pathetic tenn of 
heart-breakers atid love-locks. So late as William 
and Mar}’, lads and even children, wore wigs ; and 
if they had not wigs, they curled their hair to re- 
semble this fashionable oniamcnt. Women then 
were the hair“dre.s.sers. 

It is obser\x‘d by the lively Vigneul de Manulle 
that there are flagrant follies in fa.shion which 
must he endured while they reign, and which 
never appear ridiculous till they are out of fash- 
ion. In the reign of Henr\' III. of PVance, they 
could not exist without an Mbundant use of com- 
fits. All the world, the grave and the gay, 
carried in their pocket a comfit-box as we do 
snuff-boxes. They iLsed them even on the mo.st 
solemn (K'ca.sions ; when the Diike*of Guise was 
.shot at Blois, he was found with his comfit-box 
in his hand. Fashions indeed have been carried 
to so extravagant a length as to have become a 
public offence, and to liave required the interfer- 
ence of government. Short and tight breeches 
were so much tlie rage in France, that Charles 
V . was compelled to l)ani.sh this digusting mode 
by edicts which maj' be found in Mezeray. An 
Italian author of the fifteenth ccntuiy' supposes 
an Italian traveller of nice nuxlesty would not pass 
through France, tliat he might not be offended 
by seeing men who.se clothes rather exposed 
nakedne.ss than hid it. It is curious that the 
very .same fashion was the complaint in the re- 
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moter period of Chaucer, in his “Parson’s 
Tales/* 

In the reign of Elizabeth the reverse of all this 
took place ; then the mode of enonuous breeches 
was pushed to a most laughable excess. The 
i^eaus of that day stuffed out llieir breeches with 
rags, feathers, and other 
light maltei-s, till they 
brought them out to a most 
enormous size. They re- 
sembled wool-sacks, and 
in a public spectacle, they 
were obliged to raise scaf- 
folds for the scats of those 
p(mderous beaus. To ac- 
cord with this fantastical 
taste the ladies invented 
large hoop farthingales. 

Two lovers aside could 
surely never have taken 
one another by the hand. 

In a preceding reign the 
fashion ran on square-toes ; 
insomuch that a proclama- 
Mon was issued that no 
person should wear shoes 
above six inches square at 
the toes ! Then succeeded 
picket-pointed shoes ! The 
nation was again, in the 
I'-ign of Elizabeth, put un- 
der the »yal authority. 

“ III that time,** says hon- 
est John Stowe, “he was 
held the greatest gallant 
that had the deepest ruffe 
and longest rapier; *the of- 
ence to the eye of the one 
and hurt unto the life of 
the subject that come by 
the other ; this caused her 
Majesty to make procla- 
mation against them lx)th, and to place selected 
, grave citizens at every gate to cut off th» ' ru Ifes, 
and break the rapier points of all passengers that 
<.xceeded a yeard in length of their rapiers, and 
iiayle of a yeard in depth of their niffes. * ’ These 
grave citizens,** at every gate cutting the ruffes 
• 'd breaking the rapiers, must doubtless have en- 
' ^ autered in their ludicrous employment some 
l^-abbom Opposition; but this regulation was, in 


the spirit of that age, despotic and effectual. Peter 
the Oreat, Emperor of Russia, ordered the soldiers 
to stop ever>’ passenger who wore pantaloons, and 
with their hangers to cut off, upon the leg, the of- 
fending part of these superfluous breeches ; so that 
a man’s legs depended greatly on the adoitness 


and humanity of a Russ or a Cossack ; liowevei 
this w’ar against pantaloons was ver>" successful, 
and obtained a complete triumph in favor of the 
breeches in the course of the week. 

A shameful extravagance in dress has been a 
most venerable folly. In the reign of Richard II. 
their dress was sumptuous beyond belief. Sir John 
Arundel had a change of no less than fifty-two 
new suits of cloth of gold tissue. The prelates 
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Indulged in all the ostentatious luxury of dress. 
Chaucer says they had “ chaunge of clothing 
everie daie.** Brantome records of Rlizabeth, 
Queen of Philip II., of Spain, that she never wore 


left no less than three thousand different habits in 
her wardrobe at the time of her death. 

The toilet of Elizabeth was indeed an altar of 
devotion, of which she was the idol, and all her 
ministers were her votaries ; 



yUEKN EM' .4>hTIi IN rui.l. COSTUMK. 


it was the reign of coquetr>', 
and the golden age of milli- 
ner}' ! But of grace and ele- 
gance, they had not the .slight- 
est feeling ! There is a print 
by Vertue, of Queen Eliza- 
beth going in a procession to 
Lord Ilunsdon. This proces- 
sion is led by Lady Hunsdon, 
who no doubt was the leader 
likewise of the fashions ; but 
it is iinpossil)le, with our ideas 
of grace and comfort, not 
coininiserate this unfortunate 
lady, whose standiiig-up wire 
ruff, rising above her head ; 
wliose stays or bodice, so long- 
waisted as to reach to her 
knees, and the circumference v\ 
her large hoop farthingale, 
which seems to enclose her in 
a capacious tub, mark her out 
as one of the most pitiable 
marty rs of ancient modes. 

Stowe, the historian, gives 
the following account of senne 
singular customs that prevailed 
in Queen Klizabeth'-s time : 

“In the second -year of 
Queen Elizabeth, 1 560, her silk 
woman, Mistris Mountague, 
presented her majestic for a 
new yeere’s gift a paire of black 
.silk knit .stockins, the which, 
after a few days* wearing, 
pleased 'her highness so well, 
that she .sent for Mistris Moun- 
tague, and asked her where 
she had them, and if she could 
help her to any more, who nm 
swered, ‘I made, them very 
carefully of purpose only for 
your maiestie, and seeing thesi. 


u gown twic'. : liiis told of him by her Maje.sly*s please you .so well, I will pr^ently set more m 
own taiUcur^ win- i*oni a poor man soon became as hand.* ‘Do so (quoth the queene), for indeed 1 


rioh as :uiy one Iv. knew. Elizabeth of Phigland, like silk stockins so well, because they are 
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pleasant, fine, and delicate, that henceforth I will event being thus described by the same historian 
wear no more cloth stockins* — and from that time wliom we have quoted above : 
unto her death the queene never wore any mofe “In the year 1564, Mistris Diiigheii Van den 
cloth hose, but only silke sttK'kins ; for)’%u shall Plasse, borne at Ttcnen in Flaunders, daughter to 
understand that King Henr>’ the bright did wearc a worshipful knight of that province, with her 
onely cloth hose, or hose cut out of cll-broade husband came to London for their better safeties, 
taffaty, or that by great chance there came a pair and there professed herselfe a starcher, wherein 
of Spanish silke stockins from Spain. King Ed- she excelled, unto whom her owne nation pre- 
ward the Sixte had a payre of long vSpanish .silke sently repaired,, and pa>ed her very liberally for 
stockins sent him for a great present. Duke’s her worke. vSoine very few (^f the best and most 
daughters then wore gowns of satten of Bridges curious wives of that time, obser\dng the neatness 
(Bruges) upon 
solemn dayes. 

Cushens, and 
window pil- 
lows of velvet 
and damaske, 
formerly only 
priticely fur- 
niture, now 1^ 
very plenteous 
in most citi- 
zens’ houses. 

“ Milloners 
or haberdash- 
ers had not 
then a ti 3' 
gloves imbro}'- 
dcred, or trim- 
med with gold, 
or silke ; nei- 
tlu r gold nor 
embroydered 
girdles and 

hangers, nei- costcmks di* run knomsii mjhiijty w thk i«oitrtki:ntii cknturv.— Aorurate copy of 
ther Jotlld andent enRnmnR.) 

they make any * 

coslU’ wash or perfume, until atx)ut the fifteenth and delicacN" of the Dutch for whiteness and fine 
yeero of the queene, the Right Honourable lid- wearing of linen, made them canibricke ruffes, 
ward’de Vere, Earl of Oxford, came from Italy, and sent them to Mistris Dinghen to starche, and 
and brought with him gloves, swxete bagges, a after awhile they made them ruffes of lawn, which 
perfumedleather jerkin, and other pleasant things ; was at that lime a stuff most strange, andwon- 
and that 3’’eere the queene had a pair of jXT- derful, and thereupon arose a general .scofie 01 b}- 
fumed gloves 'trimmed onels* w'ith four tuffes, or word, that shortly they would make -ruffes of a 
roses of coloured silk. The queene lowkc such .spider’s web: and then theN* began to .send their 
pleasure in those gloves, that she w’as pictured daughters and nearest kinswomen to Mistris 
with them upon her handes, and for man 3*^ 3'cars Dinghen to leame how to starche ; her usuall 
after, it was called ‘The Earl of Oxford’s per- price was at that time, fonre or five pound, h) 

teach them how to starche, and twenty shillings 

The fovShion of starching linen was first intro- * how to seeth starche. 

<luced into Ki^glaiid during Elizabeth’s time, the The reign of Charles II. was the dominion of 
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French fashions. In some respects tlie taste was 
a little lighter, but the moral effect of dress, and 
which no doubt it has, was much worse. The 
dress of the French queen was ver}’ inflamma- 
tory ; and the nudit}* of the beauties of the por- 
trait painter, >Sir Peter hely, has been observ'ed. 


shoulders without ev n gl - of the lightest 
gauze ; nnd tlie tu('k(.r insl-ad sta-iding up on 
her Ixisom, is with licentious boldness turned 
down, and lies her stays. This cust(»m of 
baring the bosom w' . much exclaimed against by 
the author.^ of that age. That honest divine. 


Richard Baxter, wrote a preface to a lx)ok, entitled 
“A just and seasonable reprehension of naked 
breasts and shoulders.” In 1672 a book was 
publi.shftl, entitled, “New instructions unto 
youth for their behavic ur, and also a discourse 
upon some innovations of habits and drc.ssing ; 

against powdering the hair, naked 
breasts, black spots, (or patches,) 
and other unseemly customs.” A 
whimsical fashion now prevailed 
among the ladies, of strangely orna- 
menting their faces with abundance 
of black patches cut into grotesque 
forms, such as a coach and horses, 
owls, rings, suns, iiUKms, crowii.s^ 
cross and crosslets. 

During the reign of William the 
Conqueror, and for several centuries 
afterward, it was the custom among 
men and w(.)men throughout Euro|>e, 
to give an enormous length to therr 
shoes, to draw the toe to a .sharp 
point, and to affix to it the fixture 
of a bird’s bill, or some such orna- 
ment which was turned upward and 
which was after sustained by gold oi 
silver chains tied to the knee. The 
ecclesiastics took exception Xo this 
oniament, declaring that it was an 
attempt to belie the scriptures, where 
it is affinned that no man can add a 
cubit to his stature. They not only 
declaimed against the custom, but 
they assembled synods and abso- 
lutely condemned it. But though 
the clergy at that .time coilld over- 
turn thrones, and make and un- 
make kings, they could not prevail 
against the long-pointed shoes ; in 
fact scmie liistorians declare that the 
opposition of the church was the 
principal cause of the long-continu- 
ance of the fashion, a striking in- 
stance of the strange contradictions 
in human nature. The accompanying portrait of 
Dmis XIV., of France, exliibits a peculiarity of 
foppish style that prevailed at the French Court 
during the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. If a person should appear in public, during 
these modem times of common-sense and utility 
in fashions, dre.ssed in such a costtime, he witdd 
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certainly be arrested for a lunatic. I'he frills on 
King lyouis* trousers are especially reniarkahlc. 


THE LOVER’S HEART. 

C HE following incident is related in the His- 
torical Memoirs of Chainpagiie, by Ilougier. 
It has been a favorite theme with poets and 
romancers, but does 
not appear in any 
of the modem his- 
tories. 

The Eord De 
Coney, vassal to 
the Count D e 
Champagne, was 
one of the most 
a c c o m p 1 i s h c d 
youths of his time. 

He loved, with an 
excess of passion, 
the lady of the 
I.,ord Du Kay el, 
who felt a recipnj- 
ual affection. With 
the most poignant 
grief this lady 
heard from her 
lover that he liad 
resolved to accxnii- 
pany the kijig and 
the Count De 
Cliampagne to the 
wars of the Holy 
Land; but she 
would not oi)pose 
his wishes, because 
she hoped that his 
absence might dis- 
sipate the jealous}- 
of hei husband. 

Tilt time of de- 
parture having 
come, these two 
io\'ers parted with 
sorrows of the most 
lively tenderness. 

The lady, in quit- 
ting her lover, pre- 

^-’cnted him with some rings, some diamonds, and 
^' iih a string that she had woven herself of his 
' wii hair, intermijced with silk and buttons of 


large pearls, to serve him, according to the fash- 
ion of those days, to tie a magnificent liood which 
covered his helmet. ^Fliis he gratefully accepted. 

In Palestine, at the siege of Acre, in 1191, in 
gloriously ascending the ramparts, he received a 
wound which was declared mortal. He employed 
the few moments he had to live in writing to the 


Lady Du Fayel ; and he poured forth the fer\'or 
of his soul. He ordered his squire to embalm his 
heart after his death, and to convey it to his be- 
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loved mistress, with the presents he had received 
from her hands on quitting her. 



SIKOE <.»K i? A.NJ) DEATH OF THE LOVER. 


The squite. faitliinl to the dying injunction of 
his master, leainied to I'rance to present the heart 
and the presents 1« . the Lady of Du I ayel. But 


when Jie approached the castle ^of this lady, he 
concealed himself in the neighboring wood till he 

could find some 
favorable moment 
to complete his pro- 
mise. He had the 
misfortune to be 
observed by the 
husband of the 
lady, who recog- 
nized him, and who 
immediately sus- 
pected he came in 
search of his wife 
with some mes- 
sage from his mas- 
ter. He threatened 
to depri\ e him of 
his life if he did 
not divulge the oc* 
casion of his re- 
turn. Tlie squire 
assured him that 
his master wa 
dead; but 1 ) n 
Kayel, not Jjeliev- 
ing it, drew hi^ 
sword on him. The 
man, frightened at 
the peril in which 
lie found himstrlf, 
confeSvSed every- 
thing, and put into 
his hands tiie heart 
and letter of his 
master. Du Fayel, 
prompted by the 
fiercest revenge, or- 
dered his Qook to 
mince the heart, 
and having mixed 
it with meat, he 
caused a ragout to 
be made, which he 
knew pleased the 
taste of! his wife, 
and had it served 
to her. The lady 
ate heartily of the dish. After the repast, Du 
Fayel inquired of his wife if she had found 
the ragout according to her taste. She answered 
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him that she had found it excellent. ‘‘It is 
for this reason that I caused it to be served 
to you, for it is a kind of meat which you very 
niiich like. You have, madam,’* the savage 
Du Fayel continued, “eaten the heart of the Lord 
Dc Coney.** But this she would not believe till 
lie showed her the letter of her lover, with the 
string of his hair and the diamonds she had given 
him. Then, shuddering in the anguish of her 
sensations, and urged by the darkest despair, she 
tt)ld him, “It is true that .1 loved the heart, be- 
cause it merited to be loved ; for never could it 
find its superior ; and since I have eaten of so noble 
a meat, and that my stomach is the tomb of so 
precious a heart, I will take care that nothing of 
inferior worth shall be mixed with it.’* Grief and 
pa.ssion choked her utterance. vShe retired to her 
cliamber ; she closed the door forever ; and refus- 
ing to accept consolation or food, the amiable vic- 
tim expired on the fourth day. 

THE HISTORY OF GLOVES. 

I T has lieeii supposed that gloves are iioticed in 
the io8th Psalm, where the ro>'al prophet de- 
clares that, he will cast his shoe over Edom; 
and still further back, in the time of the Judges, 
where, in Kiith i\*. 7, the custom is noted of a man 
t.aking off his sluye and giying it t’ his neighbor as 
a pledge for redeeming or exchanging anytliing. 
The reason for this supposition is based upon the 
fad that the word usually translated shoe is by 
the Chaldeans rendered *^love. Ca.saiil)oi> is of 
opinion that gloves were worn by the Chaldeans, 
from the word being explained in the Talmud 
lexicon as “the clothing of the hand.” 

Xenophon, as a proof of the efficiency of the 
Persians, obser\^es*that, not satisfied with covering 
their heads and their feet, they also guarded their 
hands agaiiLSt the cold with thick gloves. Athe- 
nieus speaks of a celebrated glutton who alwa3^s 
came to table with gloves on his hands, that he 
might be able to handle and eat the meat while 
hot, and thus devour more than the vest of the 
company. 

These authorities show that the ancients wen 
F.oi strangers to the gloves^ though their use 
'vas not common. In a hot climate to wear gloves 
implies a considerable degree of effeminacy. We 
‘ in more clearly trace the early use of gloves in 
Cithern than in southern nations. When the 
1 1. lent severih of manners declined, tlie use of 
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gloves prevailed among the Romans ; but not with- 
out some opposition from the philosophers. Mu- 
sonius, a philo.sopher, who lived at the close of the 
first cell tur>' of ChrLstianity, among other invectives 
against the corruption of the age, says, “// is 
shameful that persons in perfect health should clothe 
their hands and feet with soft and hairy coverings'' 
Their convenience, however, .soon made the u.se 
general. Pliny the younger informs us, in his ac- 
count of his uncle’s journey to Vesuvius, that his 
secretary sat by him ready to write clown whatever 
oc'curred remarkable ; and that he had gloves on 
his hands, that the coldness of the weather might 
not impede his busine.ss. 

Favin obser\’es, * that the custom of blessing 
gloves at the coronation of the kings of France, 
which still subsists, is a remnant of the eastern 
practice of investiture by a glove. A remarkable 
instance of this ceremony is recorded. The unfor- 
tunate Conradiii was deprived of his crown and 
his life by the usurper Mainfroy. When having 
ascended the .scaffold, the injured prince, lament- 
ing his hard fate, a.s^erted his right to the crown, 
and as a token of investiture, threw his glove 
among the crowd, entreating that it might l)e 
conveyed to some of his relations, who would re- 
venge his death. It was taken up by a knight, 
who conveyed it to Peter, king of Arragon, who 
in virtue of tliis glove, was afterward crowned at 
Palermo. 

As the deliver}' of gloves was once a part of the 
ceremony used in giving possession of property of 
any kind, so the depriving of a person of the.se was 
a mark of divesting him of his office. The Earl 
of Carlisle, in the reign of Edward the Second, 
was condemned to die as a traitor for holding cor- 
respondence with the Scots. Among other marks 
of degradation, it is related that “ his spurs were 
cut off with a hatchet, and liis gloves and shoes 
’Were taken off,” etc. 

The use of single combat, at first designed qnly 
for a trial of innocence, like the ordeals of fire and 
water, was in succeeding ages practised for decid- 
ing rights of property. 

Challenging by the glove was continued down 
to the reign of lilizalxith, as appears by an account 
given 1 )}' Spclman of a duel appointed to be fought 
in Tothill Fields in 1571. The dispute was con- 
cerning some lauds in the county of Kent. The 
parties appeared in Court and demanded single 
combat. One of them threw down his glove, 
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which the other imniecliatcly taking up, carried it 
off on the point of his sword, and the day of fight- 
ing was then aj)pointed, hut the Queen adjusted 
the affair l)y personal interference. 

SOME CURIOUS EVENTS IN THE LIFE OF 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. . 

HIS famous prince was the natural son of 
Robert, Duke of Normandy, and Harlotta, 
the daughter of a tanner. Her name seems to 


have been apj)lied to her as a designation of her 
disreputabL professifiii, for she was also the molher, 
by a (hffeient fallu : , ';f Odu 'Jishop of Laieux, 
who was created Ivnl of Xe: . > his half-brother 

after the latter had suhjV '^ed tJjo Ivnglish to his 
rule. William nas so littie ashamed of his birth 
that he assup.cd the apt)ellation of Bastard in 
some of Viis letters a id charters. 


Odo, during the reign of his brother in Eng- 
land, ainas.sed a large fortune, and being extremely 
ambitious, he conceived the idea of buying the 
papacy. It seems that an astrologer had foretold 
that he w’oiild be exalted to this dignity upon the 
death of Gregory, the reigning pontiff; and with 
this end in \'iew he resolved to transfer his riches 
to Italy, in conjunction with several discontented 
barons who had espoused his cause. William, 
from whom all these projects had been carefully 
concealed, at last received intelligence of 
this design, and ordered the arrest of 
Odo. His officers, imbued with the su- 
perstitions re\'erence of the clergy wdiich 
prevailed at the time, were afraid to exe- 
cute the coniniand, whereupon the king 
went in person and made the arre.sl. Odo 
insisted that, being a jirelate, he was cTt- 
empt from temporal jurisdiction, to which 
his brother replied that he did not ar- 
rest him as a bishop, but as an earl. He 
was sent prisoner to Xorinaiidy, and, 
iiotwithslaiiding the remonstrance of the 
Pope, he was detained in custody durin . 
the remainder of William’s reign. 

It was a fixed maxim of this reign th..t 
no native Ivuglishmaii should ever be ad 
vaiiced to any dignity, ecclesiastical, civil 
or military. They were degraded and 
humiliated in every possible manner. 
Among f)thcr outrages, the Norman 
Barons demanded llie right of passing 
the first three days witli each newl\- 
inatried bride in their jurisdictions, and 
for years the\' enforced this claim under 
I)reteiicc of a desire to raise up a genera- 
tion that would be friendly to their in- 
terests. On other occasions they re- 
quired 3T)ung English married couples to 
}xiss a night in a lake or river near the 
baron’s residence, .in water up to their 
waists, for the purpose, as claimed, 
of scaring away the frogs and preventing 
them from disturbing the slimiliers of their lord. 
Others were comixdled to climb tall trees, and 
sixnd the night among tlie topmost branches, 
subjected to the ridicule of the rabble beneath 
them. 

All the English prelates, with one exception, 
were deposed or imprisoned. Wulstan, of Wor- 
cester, a man of inoffensi\'e character, was the only 
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one who escaiK'cl the general proscription, and 
remained in possession of his dignit}'. He accom- 
plished this through the jxirformance of one of 
the miracles of the day. Having received his 
pastoral staff and 
ring from Edward 
the Confessor, he re- 
fused to surrender 
them to any one 
else, but going im- 
mediately to King 
Edward’s tomb, he 
struck the staff so 
deeply into the stone 
that covered it, that 
none but himself 
was able to pull it 
out. This was con- 
sidered so remark- 
able a miracle that 
he was permitted to 
retain his bishopric. 

Before entering 
upon his expedition 
lor tlic subjection of 
Iviiglaiid, William 
had declared in 
favor of his eldest 
son Robert as hi.s 
successor to the 
1 u c h y of N o r - 
nia'idy, but after- 
ward, when* Uoliert, 
who was all auiln- 
tious and h c a d - 
strong youth, de- 
manded of him tlfc 
execution of this 
engagement, he 
gave liiiii an abso- 
lute refusal, a n d 
told him, according 
to the homely say- 
ing, tliat he iid’ver 
intended to throw 
off his clothes till 
he went to bed. 

Rc»bc‘rt opcnl}^ declared his discontent, and was 
^'ccused of secretl}'' entering into an alliance against 
his father with the king of Erance and the earl of 
Ih ittaiiy. He alf o became jealous of his brothers, 


William and Iienr>', who, by their more gentle 
dispositions, had acc^uired the affections of their 
father. 

At that time the three princes were residing with 


tlieir father in the castle of I/Aigle, in Normandy. 
One day they were engaged in boyish sport to- 
gether, and after some mirth and jollity, the two 
younger brothers took a fancy of throwing over 



princk robkrt acct sing his father of partiality towards his broth kks. 
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some water on Robert as he passed through the court 
on leaving their aparlinent. He would naturally 
have regarded the frolic as innocent inerriineiit, had 
it not been for the meddlesoine interference of a 


young conspirulor, who supposed that his interests 
would be advanced by a broil in the ro^ rd family. 
This young niati persuaded tlie prince that the ac- 


tion of his brothers was meant as a public affront, 
w]iich it beliooved him in honor to re.sent. Where- 
upon the choleric Robert, drawing his sword, ran 
up stairs with the intention of taking revenge 

upon his brothers. 
In an instant the 
castle was in a tu- 
mult, which the king 
himself was only 
able to appease after 
asserting his kingly 
and paternal author- 
ity ill the most ve- 
hement manner. But 
he could by no means 
appease tlie resent- 
ment of his eldest 
son, who, iiivSligatecl 
by interested ])arties, 
and smarting under 
what lie considered 
to be a gross per- 
sonal insult, left the 
court the same eve- 
ning, and, joining his 
fortuiU‘s with some 
discontented nobles, 
engaged in open 
rebel 1 ion against 
his father. This was 
continued for several 
\’ears, and grew to 
such dimensions that 
William was com- 
pelled to call over an 
aijny of English un- 
der his old veteran 
captains, who soon 
expelled Robert and 
his adherents from 
their retreats, and re- 
stored the authority 
of the sovereign in 
all his dominions. 
The 5 ’'Oung prince 
was obliged to take 
slielter in the castle 
of Gerberoz, where he 
was soon besieged by the English under his father’s 
command. There passed tinder the walls of the^ 
castle many rencontres, which resembled the single 
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combats of chivalry, more than the military actions 
of armies. In one of these Robert happened to en- 
gage the king, who was concealed by his helmet, 
and, both being valiant, a fierce combat ensued, 
till at last the prince 
wounded his father in 
tile arm and unhorsed 
him. On calling out 
for assistance his voice 
discovered him to his 
son, who, struck with 
remorse, and fearing 
result of the king’s 
fidl, instantly threw 
himself at his fothcr’s 
feet, eaniestl}' craved 
pardon for his offence, 
and ofiered to purchase 
forgiveness by any 
atoneincnt. The old 
king was too much 
eml)itlered to respond 
with tenderness to this 
dutiful submission of 
his son, but giving 
him Iiis malediction, 
departed lor his own 
camp, on Robert’s 
horse, which the prince 
had assisted him to 
immut. lie soon after 
raised the siege, and 
marched with his army 
to Xoniiaiidy, where 
the interposition of the 
queen and other friends 
brought about^a recon- 
cilement, which was 
prolnibly not a little 
forwarded by the recol- 
lection of Ills son’s 
generous conduct in 
tiieir personal combat. 

The king shbsequently 
took Robert with him 
into England, Vliere 
he intrusted him with the command of an army 
in repelling an inroad of the Scots. 

As William advanced lu years he became very 
corpulent, an event which, strange as it may seem, 
was the cause of a fierce war bctiveen himself and 


Philip, king of Prance, and which also resulted in 
William’s death. These events were brought 
about ill the following manner ; William had 
been detained in bed for some lime bj’ an indis- 


position arising from his excessive fat; upon 
which Philip expressed his surprise that his» 
brother of England should be so long in being de- 
livered of his big abdomen. The old king, being 
informed of Philip’s raillcrj’’, sent him word that, 
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soon as he was up, he would present so nuiiiy lights 
at Notre Dame, in Paris, as wcliild perhaps give 
little pleasure to the king of P'ranee — alluding to 
a custom at that time of women after their confine- 
ment. Immediatel}’ on his recover}^ he x^roceeded 
to x^ut his threat into execution, b\' leading an 
army into France and laying the coiintiy waste 
with fire and sword. But the progress of hostili- 
ties was vStox)X>ed by an accident whicli soon after 
put an end to William’s life. Ilis horse, one day, 
starting suddenly aside, he bruised his abdomen 
on the x^oinmel of his saddle ; ami being advanced 
in years, as well as in a bad state of health, he 
ax^l^reliended serious consequences, and ordered 
himself to be carried in a litter to the monastciy 
of St. Gcrv’as. As he saw death ax^proacliing he 
began to repent of the evil he had done, and ac- 
cording to the customs of those da>'s, sought 
atonement for his sins by making ])resenls to the 
churches and monasteries. He exx)ired in the 
sixty-third year of his age, having reigned over 
England twenty-one years and over the duchy 
of Normandy fift^’-four. 

THE CRUSADES. 

C HOvSE remarkable irrux)tions known as the 
Crusades began first to engage the attention 
of the nations of Eurox^e about ujgG. They 
were the most .signal and durable monuments o( 
human folly that have appeared in any age or 
country. After Mahomet liad; by means of his 
pretended revelations, united the Aral^ian tribes 
under one head, and infused into tJieiii a sxarit of 
religious fanaticism sucli as tlie world m ‘^'er wit- 
nessed before c»i since, tliey issued forth from tlieir 
deserts in great multitudes and ia])idl\' overran 
and coiKxm red the eastern nations. Jerusalem 
was one of their earliest conquests, and the Cliri.s- 
tians had the mortificatitjii to see the holy sex)ul- 
chre and other consecrated places fallen into tlu^ 
hands of the infidels. IhP the Arabians or vSara- 
eens \vere so emp" )yed in :.iilitaiy eiiterx^rises that 
they had no leisure for theological controvensy, 
and the x^ilgnms who flocked daily to Jerr .alem 
were but litlU dit tarlied by them. live ly mun, on 
the X)aynK;nt. of r im»(h ra’.i* Iribi/ was allowed t(v 
visit the hol\ sexmlehiv, pertoni. is religious dii- 
tie..s, aJid n turn iii peace. This was all changed, 
however, in the \ t. ar f wlieii the Turks wrested 
Syria from the .Sarrv /-ns and made therii.^-lvcs 
masters of j erusalem The i)arl)arity of th jir man- 


ners, and the confusion attending their unsettled 
govcniment, rendered x)ilgrimagcs much more diffi- 
cult and dangerous to the ChrivStians. The x^il- 
grims were robbed, insulted, and otherwise abu.sed ; 
and, retuniiiig from tlieir x>ot1ous jounie 3 ’S, now 
filled all Europe with indignation against the 
infidels. 

About this time, Peter, commonly called the 
“ Hermit,” a native of the city of Amiens, made a 
Xfilgrimage to Jerasaleni, and being deeply afflicted 
l)y the dangers and insults to which he was sub- 
jected, he fonued the bold idea of raising an army 
among, the Christian nations of sufficient strength to 
subdue the warlike tribes that were destroying the 
holy city, and, placing himself at their head, led 
them forward to conquest and dominion. He x^ro- 
X^osed his views to I'^rban IT. it 

Martin, IV., evidently an error), then oecuxying 
the x^ax'>al chair, who, being imx^ressed by the fer- 
vor and zeal of Peter, vSinninoned a council at Placen- 
tia. which consisted of four thoii.sand ecclesiastics 
and tliirty thousand laymen, and which was so 
niinieroiis tliat it was necessaiy to hold the assem- 
blages in the open ]>lain, as no hall could he found 
large enough to contain sogn‘at a mnllitiulc. The 
harangues of Peter and llic ])OX>e were of such an 
inflammatory character, and the minds of their au- 
ditors .so well prepared to entertain (lesi>erate x^i’O- 
jeets like the one prox)Osed, that the whole multi- 
tude suddenly and violently declared for vvar, de- 
voting them.selvcs, as they snx)])oscd, to the .ser- 
vice of God and their n*ligion. 

But the x>oi>e knew that, in order to assure suc- 
cess, it would he necessary to cnli.st greater and 
more warlike nations than those which were con- 
fined to Italy ; and having x>reviou.sly exliorted 
Peter to vi.sit the chief cities aird S(jvereigns of 
Christendom, he summoned another council, at 
Clermont, in Auvergne. The fame of the great 
and ])ioiis design being now univcr.sally diffused, 
X)rocurcd the attendance of the greatest x^relates, 
nobles and princes ; and when the xM^e and the 
hermit renewed their patlietic ax)r)eal.s, the whole 
assembly, as if impelled by an immediate inspira- 
tion, exclaimed with one voice, ”// is the 7 eill of 
Cod f If is ! hr 7rill of f/W ”—^words deemed .so 
memorable, and so much the result of a divine iii- 
flncnce, that they were employed as the sig- 
nal of rendezvous and battle in all the future 
exploits of these adventurers. Men of all 
ranks flew to arms with the utmost ardor, 
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and the »sigu of the cross, affixed to the right 
shoulder of all who enlisted themselves in this 
sacred war, and emblazoned on the standards, be- 
came the badge of union and the emblem under 
which they fought. 

All orders of men, 
deeming the cru- 
sades an open road 
to heaven, enlisted 
themsel ves u n d e r 
the sacred banner, 
and were impatient 
to open the way 
witli their swords to 
the holy city. The 
infirm and the aged 
contributed to the 
expeditions by pre- 
sents and money, 
while many attended 
in person, deter- 
mined to breathe 
tlu'ir last in sight of 
the city where their 
vSaviour had died for 
them. ];vcn women, 
i'oncealing their sex 
under the disguise 
of armor, enlisted in 
the ranks, and by 
their presence and 
e >Lcim] )le increased 
the general fury and 
excitement. Mur- 
derers and criminals 
of all classes hijst- 
ened to join the ser- 
vice, as an expia- 
tion of their crimes 
and an atonement 
for every violation 
oi justice and hu- 
manity. 

finally this undis- 
ciplined and fanati- 
cal mob took its way 
toward Constantino- 
ple, passing through 

1 lungary and Buigaria ; and, trusting that Heaven, 
•'^Uj^ematural assistance, would supply all their 
neg^sitics, they made no provision for subsistence 


on the march. tThey soon found themselves 
obliged to obtain b}’ jduiider what they did not 
receive from miracles ; and the enraged iiihalntants 
of the countries through which they j)assed, gath- 


ering together in amis, attacked the disorderly 
multitude, and .slaughtered them by thousands. 
The disciplined armies followed alter ; and passing 
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the straits at Coustaiitinople, thqy were mustered 
ill the plains of Asia, and amounted in the whole 
to the enormous nuiiilKr of seven hundred thou- 
sand combatants, besides camp followers and 
women and children, comi)osing an army almost, 
if not quite, so great as the one which Xerxes led 
against the Creeks. 

The crusades continued, with more or less vigor, 
throughout the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and they constitute one of the. nior^t ro- 
mantic and remarkable events in the history of na- 
tions. Th dr leading object was not allained, but, 
by the commingling of different nations in a com- 
mon pursuit, they laid the foundations of the 
future civilization of iCurope, and thus, llki^ nearly 
all great popular commotions, were not ban'eii of 
good results. 

Other interesting facts, personal incidents, and 
many heroic deeds cenmected with llie crusades, 
are related in other portions of this volume. 

NAPOLEON AT WATERLOO. 

n APOLEON, the greatest I'rench (jcncral, and 
perhaps the greatest of any or all countries, 
fought and lost the battle of Waterloo, as every 
one knows. It .seepis eminentl\' proper, therefore, 
that the grandest description of this or any other 
battle, should be written l)y tJie greatest French 
author-— Victor Hugo. 

Napoleon in Good Humor. 

The emperor, th6ugli ill and suffering on horse- 
back from a h)cal injur}’, had never Ikvii so good- 
tempered as on tills day. Im'oiii tlie morning lii.s 
impenetral)ility had been smiling, and on Jmie i8, 
1815, this profound soul, coated witli granite, was 
radiant. The man who had been ;^oml ire at Ans- 
terlitz was gay at Wnterloo. The greatest predes- 
tined men offer th^se cimtradictioiis, for onr joys 
are a shadow and the supreme smile belongs to 
God. 

Kidcl itrsar, jlcbil, the legionaries of 

the I'ldmitiatrix u^ed to say. On this occasion 
Pompey was not destined to weep, but it is certain 
that Ctesar i.i ighed. 

At one o’d. ek in ilu mornii j. amid the vain 
and storm, he had explorou with ■ . ■‘nrand the hills 
^ near Rossoinme, and was ^ lo see the long 
lines of Ii<ngli.sh Hres dhimiuing the horizon from 
Frischemont to i inline V Allend. It seemed lo 
him as if destiny had tnade an appointment with 
♦ him on a fixed day and was punctual. He stopped 


his horse, and remained for some time motionless^ 
looking at the lightning and li.stening to the 
thunder. The fatalist was heard to ca.st into the 
night the mysterious word.s, “We arc agreed.*^ 
Xapoleoii was mistaken; they were no longer 
agrml. 

He had not .slept for a moment; all the instants 
of the past night had been marked with joy for 
him. He rode through the entire line of main 
guards, slopping every now and then to sjieak to 
the vidette.s. At half-jiast two he heard the sound 
of a marching column near Hougouinont, and 
believed for a moment in a retreat on the .side of 
Wellington. He said to Tlerlraiid, “The English 
rear-guard is preparing to decamp. I shall take 
j)risoiiers the six thousand lingli.sh who have ju.st 
landed at Ostend.” He talked cheerfully, and 
had regaiiutd the spirits he had dis])laye(l during 
the landing of March i, when he showed to the 
grand marshal the enthusiastic peasant of the 
Jii.iii Gulf and said, “Well, Bertrand, here is a 
re-enforceinent alnta<ly.“ On tlie niglit between 
June 17th and 18th he made fun of WelHiiglnn. 
'‘This little Englishman requires a lesson,” said 
Napoleon. The rain l)ecame twice as violent. 
And it thuiulered while the emperor was .speaking. 

At half-past three A. m. he lost one illusion,* 
officers scml to reconnoitre informed him that the 
enemy was making no rnovcmeiil. Nothing was 
.stirring, not a single bivouac fire wasextingiiislicd, 
and the Ivnglisli army was sleeping. Tlie silence 
was profound on earth, and tlicie was only noise 
in the heavens.. At four o’clock a pt:.asaiit was 
lirought lo him by the scouts ; this peasant had 
sen ed as guide to a brigade of hjiglish cavalry, 
probably Vivian’s, which had tak^ii up a position 
on tlie extreme left in the village of Chain. At 
five o’clock two Belgian dc.serters informed him 
that they had just left their regiments, and the 
Engli.sh army meant fighting. “All the better,” 
cried Napoleon. “I would sooner crush them 
than drive them back.” 

At daybreak he dismounted on the slope which 
forms the angle of the IMancenoit road, had a 
kitchen table and a pca.saiit’s chair brought from 
the farm of Ro.s.sonime, sat down with a truss of 
straw for a carpet, and laid 011 the table the map 
of the battle-field, saying to Soult, “It is a pretty 
chess-board.” • 

Owing to the night rain, the commissariat wag- 
ons, which stuck in the muddy road^l4id not 
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arrive by daybreak.' The troops had not slept, 
were wet through and fasting, but this did not 
prevent Napoleon from exclaiming cheerfully to 
Soult, “We have ninety chances out of a hundred 
ill our favor.” -XAt eight o’clock the emperor’s 
breakfa.st was brought, and he iinited several 
generals to .share it with him. While breakfast- 
ing, somebody said that Wellington had been tlie 
last evening but one at a ball in Brussels, and 
Soult, the rough soldier, with his archbishop’s face, 
remarked, “The Ixdl will be to-day.” The em- 
peror tea.sed Xey for saying, “Wellington will 
not be so simple as to wait for your majesty.” 
This was his usual manner. ‘‘He was fond of a 
joke,” says Ideiiry de Chaboulon ; ‘‘The basis 
of his character was a pleasant humor,” says 
Gourgaud; “He abounded witli jests more pecu- 
liar than Avitty,” says benjamin Constant. The 
gayety of the giant is worth dwelling on ; it was 
he who called his grenatliers “Growlers;” he 
pinched their ears and indled their mustaches. 
“The emperor was always playing tricks with 
us,” was the remark made by one of the them. 

During the mysterious ])assage fn)iii Klba to 
France, on February 27, the iMeiich brig of war, 
the Zephyr, met the Inconstant, on board which 
Napoieon was concealed, and impiiring after 
Napoleon, the emperor, w^lio still had in his hat 
the w’hitc and violet cockade studded w'ith bees, 
which he had adopted at Klba, liimself laugh- 
ingly took up thespeaking-trumi)et, and answered, 
“The emperor is quite W’ell.” A man wdio jests 
in this way is on familiar terms Avith eAxait.s. 
Napoleon had several outbursts of lliis laughter 
during the breakfast at Waterloo ; after breakfa.st 
he reflected for a (piarter of an hour ; then tw^o 
generals .sal doA\Ti*on the truss of straw', each with 
a pen in his hand and a .sheet of paper on his 
knee, and the emperor dictated to them the plan 
of the battle. 

At nine o’clock, the moment Avhen the French 
army, echclomicd and moving in fiA c columns, 
began to deploy, the divisions in tw’o lines, the 
artillery between, the bands in front, drums rat- 
tling and bugles braying,— a powerful, mighty, 
joyous anny, a sea of bayonets and lielmets on the 
horizon, — the emperor, much afiected, tAvice ex- 
claimed, “Magnificent ! magnificent ! ” 

Between nine and half-past ten, although it 
"ceins incredible, the whole army look up i^osi- 
don, and was ci'ijawn up in six lines, forming, to 


repeat. the emperor’s expression, “the figure of 
.six V\s.” A fcAv minutes after the finmiatioii of 
the line, and in tlic midst of that profound silence 
Avliich precedes the storm of battle, the emperor, 
.seeing three twelve-pounder l)atteries defile, Avliich 
had been detached by his orders from hU'lon, 
Reille and I/)hau’s brigades, and AA'hich Avere in- 
tended to begin the action at the spot Avhere the 
Nevilles and Genappe roads cros.sed, lapped I laxo 
on the shoulder, and said, “There are twxuty- 
four pretty girls, general.” 

Sure of the result, lie encouraged Avith a smile 
the company of sappers of tlie first corps as it 
passc‘d him, Avliicli he. had .selected to barricade 
itself in Mont St. Jean .so socm as the A'illagc Avas 
carried. All this security was only crossed by 
one AAX)rd of liumaii j)ity ; on seeing at his left, at 
the .spot Avliere there is now' a large tomb, the ad- 
mirable Scotch Crew’S massed with their superb 
liorsL-s, be said, “ It is a pity.“ 

Then he mounted his horse, rode loAvard Ros- 
soinine, and selected as his observatory a narrow 
strip of grass on the right side of the road run- 
ning from Cieiiappe to BruSvSels, and this was his 
second station. The third .station, the one he 
took at seven in the evening, is formidable — it is 
a rather lofty mound which still exists, and 
behind wdiij^li the guard w’as massed in a hollow'. 
Around this mound 'the balls ricochetted on the 
paA’cment of llie road and reached NapHdeon. As 
at Brieiiiie, he had round his head the w’histle of 
bullets and eaiiisler. Almost at the .spot AA'here 
his horse’s hoofs stood, cannon-halls, old sabre- 
blades, and shai)eless rust- eaten projectiles, saibra 
j’ltbigiftc, luiA’e been jncked up ; a feAV years ago a 
liA'c shell Avas dug iq), the fuse ofnwhich had 
broken off. It Avas at this station that the em- 
peror said to his guide, Lacoste, a hostile, timid 
jx'asant, Avho w'as fastened to a hussar’s saddle, 
aud tried at each A'ollcy of canister to hide behind 
Napoleon, “ Vou ass, it is shameful ; you Avill be 
killed in the hack.” The person who is Avriting 
these lines himsedf found, Avhile digging up the 
sand in the friable .slope of this mound, the re- 
mains of a shell rotted b}’ the oxide of forty-six 
years, and pieces of iron Avhicli broke like sticks 
of barley-sugar betAAxeii his fingers. 

Everybody is a\A"are that the undulations of 
the plains on which the encounter betAveeii Na- 
poleon and Wellington took place, are no longer 
as they were on June 18, 1815. On taking 
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from this mournful plain the material to make a 
^ mouiiment, it was deprived of its real relics, and 
•^history, disconcerted, no longer recognizes itself; 
in order to glorify, they disfigured. Wellington, 
on seeing^Waterloo two years after, exclaimed, 
“ My battle-field has been altered !” Where the 
huge pyramid of earth surmounted by a lion now 
stands, there was a crest which on the .side of the 
road had a practicable ascent, but which 
on of the Oeiiappe road w^as almost an 

escarpment The elevation of this escarpment 
may still be imagined by the height of the 
two great tombs which skirt the road from 
Genappe to Brussels ; the Knglish tomb 
on the left, the German tomb on the right. 
There is no French tomb — for France, lh(.‘ whole 
plain is a 5k.'pulchre. Through the thousands of 
cart loads of earth employed in erecting the 
mound, which is one hundred and fift}" feet high 
and half a mile in circumference, the plateau on 
Mont St. Jean is now accessible by a gentle incline, 
but on the day of the battle, and esixfcially on the 
side of La Ilaye Sainte, it was steep and abrupt. 
The incline was so shai-p that the English gun- 
ners could not see beneath them the farm situated 
in the bottom of the valley, which was the centre 
of the fight. On June iS, 18J.5, the rain had ren- 
dered the steep road niowi difficult, and the troops 
not only had to climb up, but slipped in the mud. 
Along the cxintre of the crest of the plateau ran a 
species of ditch, which it was impossible for a 
distant obser\"er to guess. 

We will .state what this ditch was. Braine 
r Alleud is a Belgian village and Ohaiii is another ; 
these villages, both concealed in hollows, are con- 
neerted by a roa^ about a league and a half in 
length, which traverses an undulating plain, and 
frequently buries itself Ixjtween hills, so as to be- 
come at certain spots a ravine. In 1815, as to- 
day, this road crossed the cre.st of the plateau of 
Mont St. Jean, but at the present day it is level 
uith the ground, while at tliat time it was a hol- 
lo>v way. Tl]e two slopes have been carried away 
tu fonn the monumental mound. Tliisroi^d was, 

' iul still ts, a trench for the greater part of the 
distance; a hollow trench, in some places twelve 
feel deep, whose scarped sides were washed down 
lu re th^ by the winter rains. Accidents oc- 
curre(f,th^re^ was so narrow where iten- 

i red Bra||ieVAl^H^d, that a wayfarer wascrushed 
there by a as is proved bj' a, stone cross 

> S-f: 


standing near the graveyard, which gives the name 
of the dead man as “Monsieur Bernard Dcbrye, 
trader of Brussels, and the date, February, 
1637.“ It was so deep on tlie jdateaii of Mont St 
Jean, that a peasant, one Mathieu Nicaise, was 
crushed therein 1783 by a fall of earth, as is proved 
by another stone cross, the top of which disap- 
peared in the excavation, but whose overthrown 
pedestal is still visible on the grass slope to the 
left of the road between La Haye Sainte and the 
farm of Mont St. Jean. 

On the day of the battle, this hollow way, 
whose existence nothing revealed, a trench on the 
top of the escaq.)ment, a rut hidden in the earth, 
was invisible, that is to say, terrible. 

The Emperor asks the Guide a Question. 

On the nioniing of Waterloo, then, Napoleon 
was cheerful. He had reason to be so, for the 
plan he had drawn up was admirable. 

Once tlie battle had begun, its various inci- 
dents, the resistance of Hoiigouniont ; the tenacity 
of La Haye Sainte ; Bauduin killed and Foy 
placed ^ors de combat ; the unexpected wall 
against which Soye’s brigade was broken; the 
fatal stupidity of Guilleminol, who had no pe- 
tards or powder-bags to destroy the farm gates ; 
the sticking of the artillery in the mud ; the fif- 
teen guns without escort captured by Uxbridge 
in a hollow way ; the slight effect of the shells 
falling in the English lines, Vrhich buried 4 fc?in- 
selves ill the moistened ground, and only prodme^d 
a volcano of mud, so that the troops were merely 
plastered with mud ; the inutility of Piret's 
demonstration on Braine T Alleud. and the wdiole 
of its cavalr>^ fifteen scjuadrons, almost annihi- 
lated ; the English right but slightly disquieted 
and the left poorly attacked ; Ney’s strange mis- 
take is massing instead of echelomiing the four 
divisions of the first corps ; a depth of twenty- 
seven ranks and a line of two hundred men 
given up in this way to the canister ; the fright^l 
gaps made by the cannon-balls in these masses ; 
the attacking columns disunited ; the oblique 
battery suddenly unmasked on their flank ; Bour- 
geois, Donzelot, and Durette in danger; Quiot 
repulsed ; lieutenant Viot, that Hercules who 
came from the polytechnic school, wounded at 
the moment when he w’^as beating in with an axe 
the gates of La Haye Sainte, under the plunging 
fire of the English barricade on the Genappe 
road rMarcogiiet’s division caught between in- 
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fantry and cavalry, shot down from the wheat by 
Best and Pack, and sabred by Ponsonby : its 
battery* of seven guns spiked ; the Prince of vSaxe 
Weimar holding and keeping, in dctiance of 
Count d’Krlon, Frischemont and Smoluiiii ; the 
flags of the 105th and 45th regiments captured ; 
the Prussian black Hussar arrested by the scouts 
of the flying column of three huiidr(‘d chasseurs, 


turbed his glance or cast a gloom over his impe- 
rial face. Napcjleon was accustomed to look 
steadily at war ; he never reckoned up the poig- 
nant details ; he cared little for figures, provided 
that they gave him the total— victory. If the com- 
mencement went wrong, he did not alarm him- 
self, as he believed himself master and owner of 
the end ; lie knew how to wait, and treated Hes- 
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who were beating the country between Wavre 
and Planee!ioit ; ih“ •^.larming thlnp.s w Inch this 
man said ; ('.ro.ichv’v di i-iy , ’••• fifteen hundred 
men killed in ihan r»r. ■ .r in the orchard 
of Ilouguiiniont ; llie eignieui nundred laid low 
even in a slion- r sp.iee of time round I.a Haye 
Sainte; all tiiese nny incidents, passing like 
battle-clonds before Napoleon, had scarce dis- 


tiny as an equal. lie seemed to say to Fate, 
“You would not dare.“ One-half light, oiie-lialf 
shade, Najioleciii felt himself iirotected in good 
and tolerated in evil. There was, or he fancied 
there was, for him a connivance, we might say, 
almost a complicity, on the part of events, equiva- 
lent to the ancient invulnerability. 

Yet, when a man has behind him the Beresina, 
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Flyeipzig, and Fontainebleau, it seems as if he 
could be distrustful of Waterloo. A mysterious 
frown becomes visible on the face of heaven. 

At the moment when Wellington retrograded, 
Napoleon quivered. He suddenly saw the plateau 
of Mont St. Jean* deserted, and the front of the 
Kiiglish army divSappear.’’ It was rallying, but 
was out of sight. 

The enq^ror half raised himself in his stirrups, 
and the flash of victory passed into his eyes. If 
Wellington were driven back into the forest of 
Soignies and destroyed, it would be the definitive 
overthrow of England by France. It would be 
Crecy, Poictiers, Malidaqiiel, and Ramillies 
avenged; the man of Marengo would erase 
Agiticourt. 

The emperor, while meditating on this tremen- 
dous denouemenl, turned his telescope to all parts 
of the battle-field. His Guards, standing at ease 
])ehind him, gazed at him with a sort of religious 
nvve. He w’as reflecting, he examined the .slopes, 
noted the inclines, scrutinized the clumps of 
trees, the patches of barley, and the paths ; he 
seemed to be counting every tuft of gorse. He 
looked with some fixity at the English barricades, 
two large masses of felled trees, the one on the 
Genai)pe road defended by two guns, the only 
ones of all the English 'arti Her which com- 
manded the battle-field, and the one on the 
Nivelles road, behind which flashed the Dutch 
ha>nnets of Chasse’s brigade. He remarked 
near this barricade the old chapel of vSt. Nicfiulas, 
which is at the corner of the cross road leading 
to Braille TAlleud. He bent down and spoke in 

low voice to the guide Eacosle. The guide 
shook his head \vi tha probably perfidious negative. 

The emperor drew himself up and reflected. 

Wellington was retiring. 

All that was needed now was to complete this 
retreat by an overthrow. 

Napoleon hurriedly turned and .sent off a me.s- 
seuger at full speed to Paris to announce that the 
battle was gained. 

Napoleon was one of the geniuses from vIkto 
thunder issues. He had just found his thunder- 
•droke. 

He gave Milhaud's cuira.ssiers orders to carry 

‘ plateau of Mont. St. Jean. 

A Surprise. 

I'hey were three thousand five hundred in 
’ Akt, and formed a front a quarter of a league 


in length ; they were gigantic men mounted on 
colos.sal horse.s. They fonned twenty-six .squad- 
rons, and had behind them as a support, Lefebvre 
Desnouette’s division, composed of tlie one hun- 
dred and sixty gendarmes, the cha.sseurs of tlu* 
Guard, eleven hundred and ninety-seven salnes, 
and the lancers of tlie Guard, eight hundred and 
eighty lance.s. They wore a helmet without a 
plume, and a cuirass of wrought steel, and were* 
armed with pistols and a straight .sabre. In the 
morning the whole army had admired them when 
they came up at nine o’clock with bugles .sound- 
ing, while all the bands played “ Veillons an salul 
derEmpire.” inclose column with one battery 
on their flank, the others in their centre, and de- 
ployed in two ranks, and took their place in that 
powerful .second line, .so .skilfully fonned by 
Napoleon, which, having at its extreme left Kel- 
lerman’s cuirassiers, aiul on its extreme right; 
Milhaud’s cuirassiers, seemed to be endowed with 
two wings of steel. 

The aide-de-camp, Bf^iiard, carried to them the 
emixTor’s order. Ney drew his sabre aiu- placed 
himself at their head, and the mighty .squadron 
.started. 

Then a formidable spt*ctacle was seen. 

The whole of this cavalry, with raised .sabres, 
with standards flying, and fonned in Loluinns of 
divi.sion, descended with one movement and as 
one man, with the precision of a bronze battering- 
rain opening a ])rcach, the hill of tlie Belle Alli- 
ance. They entered the fonnidable valley in 
which .so many men had already fallen, disap- 
pc'ared in the smoke, and then, emerging from tlie 
gloom, re-appeared on the other side of the ^•alley, 
still in a ch)se, compact column, mounting at a trot, 
under a trcinen<lous canister fire, the frightful 
muddy incline of the plateau of Mont. vSl. Jean. 
They ascended it, .stern, threatening, and inqxr- 
turbablc ; lietwcen the ])reak.s in the artillery and 
musketry fire, the colossal tramp could be heard. 
As they formed two divisions, they were in two 
columns: Wathier’s division was on the right. 
Delord’s on the left. One seemed to .see from a 
distance two immense steel .snakes crawling to- 
ward the cre.st of the plateau ; they had traversed 
the battle-field like a flash. 

Nothing like it had been seen since the caplin e 
of the great redoubt of the Moskova by the 
heavy cavalrj" ; Murat was misvsing, hut Ney was 
th^re. It seemed as if this mass had become a 
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monster, and had but one soul ; each sciuadroii 
undulated and swelled like the rings of a polyp. 
This could be seen through a vast smoke which 
was rent asunder at intervals ; it was a pell-mell 
of helmets, shouts, and sabres, a stormy bound- 
ing of horses among cannon, and a disciplined 
and terrible array; while above it all flashed the 
cuirasses like the scales of the dragon. 

‘ It was a curious numerical coincidence that 
twenty-six battalions were preparing to receiv^e 
the charge of these twenty-six scpiadrons. 
Behind the crest of the plateau, in the shadow of 
the masked battery, tliirteen Knglish squares, 
each of two battalions and formed two deep, with 
sdlp^ men in the first lines and six in the second, 
WOT waiting, calm, dumb, and motionless, with 
their muskets, for what was coming. They did 
not see the cuirassiers, and the cuirassiers did not 
see them ; the}' merely heard this tide of men as- 
cending. They heard the swelling sound of tnree 
thousand horses, the alternating and symmetrical 
sound of the hoof, the clang of the cuirasses, the 
clash of the sabres, and a species of great and 
formidable breathing. There was a long, a terrible 
silence, and then a long file of raised arms bran- 
dishing sabres and helmets, and bugles and stan- 
dards, and three thousand heads with great mus- 
taches, shouting, “ Long liv'e the emperor !** ap- 
peared above the crest. The whole of this cavalry 
debouched on the plateau, and it was like the 
commencement of an earthquake. 

All at once, terrible to relate, the head of the 
column of cuirassiers facing the Knglish left, 
reared with a fearful clamor. On reaching the- 
culminating point of the crest, furious and eager 
to make their exterminating dash on the bjiglish 
scpiares and guns, the cuirassiers noticed between 
them and the iMiglidi a trench — a grave. It was 
the hollow road of Ohain. 

It was a friglitfnl moment — the ravine was 
then*, unexpected, yawning, almost precipitous, 
beneath the liorses’ feet, and with a depth of 
twelve feet berivecn its two .sides. The second 
rank thrust the first into the al»yss ; the horses 
reared, fell back, sii] j)ed witl. 11 four feet in the 
air, crn.4iing and tiirnvring *' di riders. There 
was lu; means ot escaping; tb- entire column was 
one huge projecbli*. Tlu force acquired to crush 
the lii»gHsh iished the French, and the inexor- 
able ravine v/oulci uol yield till itwns filled up. 
Men and horses rolled into it pell-mell, cni.shing 


each other, and making orte huge charnel-house 
of the gulf, and when this grave was full of living 
men the rest passed over them. Nearly one-third 
of Dubois’s men rolled into the abyss. 

This commenced the loss of the battle. 

‘ A local tradition, which evidently exaggerate.s, 
says that two thousand hbrses and fifteen hundred 
men were buried in the hollow-way of Ohain. 
These figures probably compri.sed the other 
corpses cast into the ravine on the day after the 
battle. 

Let us note in passing that in this brigade 
Dubois was the one who, charging alone, an hour 
before, had taken the Hanoverian standard. 

Napoleon, before ordering this charge, had sur- 
veyed the ground, but had been unable to see this 
hollow-way, which did not form even a ripple on 
the crest of the j)latcaii. Warned, however, by 
the little white chapel which marks its juncture 
with the Nevilles road, he had asked Lacoste a 
question, probably as to whether there w'as any 
obstacle. The guide answered no, and we might 
say almost that Napoleon’s catastrophe was 
brought about by a peasant’s shake of the head. 

Other fatalities were yet to arise. 

Was it possible for Napoleon to win the battle ? 
We answer in the negative. Why ? On account 
of Wellington? on account of Blucher ? No; on 
account of God. 

Bonaparte, victor at Waterloo, did not har- 
monize with the law of the nineteenth century. 
Another series of fact^ was preparing, in which 
Napoleon no longer had a place ; the ill-will of 
events had been di.splayed long previously. 

It was time for this vast man to fall. * 

His excessive weight in hiunau destiny dis- 
turbed tlie balance. This individual alone was 
of more account than the universal group ; such 
plethoras of human vitality concentrated in a 
single head — iBe world mounting to one man’s 
brain— would be mortal to civilization if they 
endured. The moment liad arrived for the iujcor- 
ruptible supreme equity to reflect, and it is prob- 
able that the principles and elements on which 
the regular gravitations of the moral order as of 
the material order depend, complained. Stream- 
ing blood, overcrowded grave-yards, mothers in 
tears, are formidable pleaders. When the earth 
is suffering from an excessive burden, there are 
mysterious groans from the shadow, which the 
abyss hears. 
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Napoleon had 1 >eeu denounced in infinitude, 
and his fall was decided. 

He annoyed God. 

Waterloo is not a battle, but a transformation 
of the universe. 

The Plateau of Mont St. Jean. 

The battery was unmasked simultaneously with 
the ravine. Sixty guiis and thirteen squares 
thundered at the cuirassiers at point-blank range. 
The intrepid General Delo^ gave a military 
.salute to the English battery. 

The whole of the English field artillery had 
entered the squares at a gallop ; the cuirassiers 
had not even a moment for reflection. The disas- 
ter of the hollow way had decimated but not dis- 
couraged them, they were of that nature of 
men whose hearts grow large when their num1x.'r 
is diminished. 

Wathier’s column alone suflered in the disaster ; 
but Delord’s column, which he had ordered to 
wheel to the left, as if he sus{>ectcd the trap, 
arrived entire. 

The cuira.ssiers rushed at the English squares 
at full gallop, with hanging bridles, sabres in 
their mouths, and pistols in tlieir hands. 

There are moments in a battle when the soul 
hardens a man, so that it changes the .soldier 
into a statue, and all flesh become:- granite. The 
English battalions, though fiercely assailed, did 
not move. 

Theii' there was a frightful scene. 

All the faces of the English squares weje at- 
tacked simultaneously, and a frenzied whirl sur- 
roiiuded them. Kut the cold infantry remained 
impassive; the front rank, kneeling, received the 
ciiira.ssierson tlieir bayonets, while the .second fired 
at them ; behind tlic .second rank the artillerymen 
loaded their gnus, the front of the .square oiiened 
to let an eruption of canister j^ass, and tlieii 
closed again. The cniras.siers responded by at- 
tempts to crush tlieir foe ; tlieir great lionses 
reared, leaped over the bayonets, and landed in 
Uie centre of the four living walls. The cannon 
l>alls made gaps^in the cuirassiers, and the cuiras- 
iers made breaches in the squares. Files of men 
'•isai)peared, trampled down by the horses, and 

IN tmets were buried in the entrails of these cen- 
Hence arose horrible wounds, such as 
probably never ^en elsewhere. The 
where broken by the impetuous cavalry', 
acted without yielding an inch of ground; 


inexhau.stible in cani.stcr, they produced an ex- 
plo.sion in the mid.st of the a.s.s4iilants. The asp: ct 
of this combat was monstrous; these squares 
were no longer battalions, but craters ; lhe.se 
cuiras.siers were no longer cavalry, but a tempest, 
each .scjuare was a volcano attacked by a storm ; 
the lava combated the lightning. 

The extreme right .sipiare, the most exposed of 
all, as it was in the air, was nearly annihilated in 
the first atUick. It was formed of the 75th High- 
landers ; the piper in the centre, while his com- 
rades were being exterminated around him, was 
seated on a drum, with his bagpipe under his 
arm, and playing mountain airs. Tlie.se Scotch- 
men died, thinking of Ben Lothian, 

Greeks did, remembering Argos. A cuira.ssMWi 
sabre, by cutting through the pipe and the ann 
that held it, had .stopped the tune by killing the 
player. 

The cuiras.sicr.s, relatively few in number, and 
reduced by the catastrophe of the ravine, had 
against them nearly the whole English army ; 
but they multiplied diemselves, and each man 
was worth ten. Some Hanoverian battalions, 
however, gave way ; Wellington saw it, and 
thought of his cavalry. Had Napoleon at this 
minute thought of his infantry, the bottle would 
have been won, and this forgetfulness was his 
great and fatal fault. 

All at once the assailcrs found themselves as- 
sailed ; the English cavalry were on their backs, 
before them the squares, behind them Somerset 
with the one Ihou.saud four hundred dragoon 
guards. Somerset had on his right Dornberg 
with the German chevau-legers, and on his left 
Trip with the Belgian carbineers ; the cuirassiers, 
attacked on the flank and in front, before and 
behind, by infantry and cavalry', were compelled 
to make a front on all sides. But what did they' 
care? Thej' were a whirlwind, their bravery 
became indc.scri])able. 

In addition they had behind llieni the .still 
thundering battery, and it was only in such a 
way that the.se men could be wounded in the 
back. One of these cuirasses, with a hole 
through the left scapula, is in the Waterloo 
Museum. 

For .such Frenchmen, nothing less than such 
Engli.shmen was required. 

It was no longer a melee, it was a headlong 
fury, a hurricane of flashing .swords. In an in- 
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Slant the one tJioiisand four hundred dragoons 
were only eight liundred, and Fuller, their lieu- 
tenant-colonel, was dead. Ney dashed up with 
Lefebvrc Desnouelte’s lancers and chasseurs : 
the plateau of Mont vSt. Jean was taken and re- 
taken, and taken again. "J'he cuirassiers left the 
eavalr}' to attack the infantry, or, to speak more 
correctly, all these men e(dlared each other and 
did not loose their hold. 

The squares still held out after twelve assaults. 
Ney had four horses killed under him, and one- 
half of the cuirassiers remained on tlie t)lateau. 
This struggle lasted two hours. 

The Ivnglisli army was profoundly shaken ; 
and there was no doubt that, had not the cuiras- 
siers been weakened in their attack by the disaster 
of the hollow way, tliey would hav'e broken 
through the centre and decided the victor_\*. This 
extraordinary cavalry petrified Clinton, who liad 
seen Talavera and Badajoz. Wellington three 
parts vanquished, admired heroically ; he said in 
a low voice, “ Splendid !” 

The cuirassiers annihilated vSeven squares out 
of thirteen, captured or spiked sixty guns, and 
took six Knglish regimental flags, which three 
cuirassiers and three chasseurs of the guard car- 
ried to the emperor before the fiirni of Tya Belle 
Alliance. 

Wellington’s .situation had grown worse. Tliis 
strange battle resembled a fight between two 
savage wounded men, who constantly lose their 
blood while continuing the struggle. Which 
would be the first to fall ? 

The combat for the ])lateau continued. 

How far did the cuirassiers get? no one could 
say; but it is certain that on the day after the 
battle a cuirassit*r and his liorse were found dead 
on the wei.jrhing machine of Mont St, Jean, ay 
the very spot where the Nivelles, Cienappe, La 
Hul])e, and Brussels roads intersect each other. 
This horseman had pierced the English lines. 
One of the iieii who picked up this corpse still 
lives at Mont St. Jean ; his name is Dehaze, and 
he was eighteen years of age* at the time. Wel- 
lington iclt him self givine k\ay, a!}.d the crisis 
was closv: at haiul. 

The cuirassi(‘rs had Tii't .cee<led, in the sense 
that the English cem'e had not been broken. 
Everybodv IjeM the plateau, and nobody held it ; 
but ill the end F'e greater portion remained in the 
hands of the English. Wellington, had the vil- 


lage and tlie plain ; Ney, only the crest and the 
slope. Both sides seemed to have taken root in 
this nioiiriiful soil. 

But the weakness of the English seemed ir 
remediable, for the hemorrhage of this army was 
horrible. Kempt on the l^ft wing asked for rein- 
forcements. “There arc none,’’ Wellington re- 
plied. . Almost at the same moment, by a straiigi 
coincidence which depicts the exhaustion of both * 
armie.s, Ney askeci Xajioleon for infantry, and 
Napoleon answered, “Infantry.'^ where docs he 
expect me to get lliein. Does he think I can make 
them ?“ 

Still the bhiglish army was the worse off of Un- 
two ; the furious attacks of these great squadrons 
with their iron cuirasses and steel chests had 
crushed their infantry. A few men round the 
colors marked the place of a regiment, and .sgnie 
battalions were only commanded by a captain r)r 
lieutenant. Alteii’s division, already so maltreatcfl 
at La Ha\'e Sainte, was nearly destroyed ; the 
intrepid Belgians of \^ln Kluze’s brigade hu 
amongst the wheat along tlie Nivelles road 
hardly any were left of those Dutch Grenadiers, 
who, in iSii, fimght Wellington in Spain, on the 
French side, and who, in 1815;, joined the l^iig- 
li.sh and fought Napoleon. The loss i*\ offi- 
cers was* considerable. Lord Uxbridge, ulio 
liad liis leg interred the next clay, had a fi'ae- 
tured knee. If on tlie side of the Freiicli in 
this contest of the cmirassiers Delord, rHeiv- 
tier, Coll)erl, Dnop, Travers and Blancard were 
A'f/s dc combat, on the .side of the English, AUm 
was wounded, Jkirnes was wounded, Delaiu'c ^ 
killed. Van Mceren killed, Ompteda killed, Well- 
ington’s staff* decimated -and England had tlie | 
heaviest scale in tliis balairce of blood. The 
second regiment of foot-guards had lost five lieu- 
tenant colonels, four captains, and three ensigns ; 
the first battalion of the 3otli had lost twenty-four 
officers and one hundred and twelve men ; the 
79th Highlanders had twenty-four officers 
wounded and eighteen officers and four hundred 
and fifty men killed. Cumberland’s Hanoveri.r 
Hiussars, an entire regiment, having their colon 
Hacke at their head, who, at a later date was ti i 
and cashiered, turned bridle during the fight n. 
fled into the forestof Soignies, spreading the n*i:t 
as far as Brus.sels. The wagons, ammuniii 
trains, baggage trains and ambulance carts t : d 
of wounded, on seeing the French, gave gromiii 
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and, approaching the forest, rushed into it ; the 
Dutch, sabred by the French cavalry, broke in 
confusion. From Vert Coucou to Groeiicndael, a 
distance of two leagues on the Brussels roads, 
there was, according to the le.stimony of living 
witnesses, a dense crowd of fugitives, and the 
panic was so great that it assailed the Prince de 
Condc at Mechlin and Louis XVTII. at Ghent. 
With the exception of the weak rcvserve eche- 
lonned behind the field hospital establishment 
at the farm of Mont St. Jean, and Vivian’s and 
Vandeleur’s brigades, which flanked the left wing. 
Wellington had no cavalry left, and many of the 
guns lay dismounted. These facts are confessed 
by vSiborne, and Pringle, exaggerating the dan- 
ger, goes so far as to state the Anglo-Diitch army 
was reduced to thirty-four Ihou.sand men. The 
Iron Duke remained firm, but his lips blanched. 
The Austrian commissioner Vincent, and the 
Spanish commi.ssioner Alava, who were present at 
the battle, thought the Duke lost ; at five o’clock 
Wellington looked at his watch, and could be 
heard muttering, “ Blucher or night.** 

It was at this moment that a distant line of 
baNOiiets glistened oil the heiglits on the side of 
Frischemont. 

This was the climax of the gigantic drama. 

Bulow to ^he Rescue. 

Tvverybody knows Napoleou’.s awful mistake ; 
Grouchy expected ; Blucher coming up ; death 
instead of life. Destiny lias such turnings as 
tl'Ls: men expect the throne of the world, and 
perceive St. Helena. 

If the little* shepherd who served as guide to 
Bulow, Blucher’s lieutenant, had ailvised him to 
debouche from the forest above Frischemont, in- 
stead of below Flanccnoit, the form of the nine- 
teenth century would have been dilTereiit; for 
Na])oleon would have won the battle of W^aterloo. 
By an\ other road than that below Plaacenoit the 
ITussiau army would have come upon a ravine 
impassable by artillery, and Bulow would not 
liave arrived.' 

Now one hour's delay — the Prus.sian general 
Muffling declares it — and Blucher would not have 
ioimd Wellington erect — “the battle was lost.” 

It was high time, as we see, for Bulow to arrive, 
and as it was he had been greatly delayed. He 
fiad bivouacked at Dioii-le-Mont, and sterted at 
break, but the roads were impracticable, and 
• ai division stuck in the mud. The ruts came 


up to the axle-tree of the guns; moreover, he 
avas compelled to cross the Dylc bj' the narrow 
bridge of Wavre ; the street leading to the bridge 
had been burned by the French, and the artillerj' 
train and limbers, which could not pass between 
the two rows of Ida/ing houses, were compelled 
to wait until the fire was extinguished. By mid- 
da}" Buhnv’s vanguard had scarce reached Chap- 
ellc Saint I.ambert. 

Had the. action begun two hours sooner, it 
would have been over at four o’clock^ and 
Blucher would have fallen upon the battle gained 
1)}' Napoleon. 

At mid-day the emperor had been the first to 
notice, through his telescope, on the extreme 
horizon, something which fixed his attention, and 
he said, “ I set* over tliere a cloud which appears 
to me to he troops.*’ Then he asked the Duke 
of Dalmatia, “ Soult, what do you see in the 
direction of Chapelle Saint Lambert ?** The mar- 
shal, after looking through his telescope, replied, 
“Four or five thousand men, sire.” It was evi- 
dently Grouchy, stil! they remained molionle.ss in 
the mist. All the staff examined ihe cloud 
pointed out by the emperor, and some said, 
“They are columns hailing,** but the majority 
were of opinion that tliey were trees. The truth 
is that the cloud did not move, and the emperor 
detached Domon’s division of liglit cavalr}’ to 
reconnoitre in the direction of this dark point. 

Bulow, in fact, had not stirred, for his vanguard 
was very weak and could effect nothing. He was 
obliged to wait for the main body of the army, 
and had orders to concentrate his troops before 
forming line; but at five o’clock, Blucher, .seeing 
W'elliiigtou’s danger, ordered Bulow to attack, 
and employed the remarkable phra.se, “We must 
let the Knglish army breathe.’* 

A short time after, Losthin’s, Hiller’s, Hacke’s 
and Ryssel's brigades deployed in front of Lobau's 
corps, the cavalry of Prince William of Prussia 
debouched from the Bois de Paris, Plancenoit 
was ill flames, and the Prussian cannon-balls 
began pouring even upon the ranks of the guard 
held in reserv^e behind Napoleon. 

• The Guard. 

The rest is known— the irruption of a third 
army; the battle dislocated; eighty-six cannon 
thundering simultaneously ; Pirch I. coming up' 
with Bulow; Ziethen’s cavalry led by Blucher iu 
person; the French driven back; Marcognet 
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swept from the plateau of Ohaiii; Durette dis- 
lodged from Papelolte ; Donzelot and Quiot fall- 
*iiig back ; Lobau attacked on the flank ; a new 
battle rushing at nightfall on the weakened French 
regiments ; the whole Ivnglisli line resuming the 
offensive and pushed forward; the gigantic gap 
made in the French army by the combined 
Knglish and Prussian batteries; the extermina- 
tion, the disaster in front, the disaster on the 
flank, and the guard forming line amid this 
fearful convulsion. 

As they felt they were going to death, the)' 
shouted, ‘ ‘ Long live the emperor ! ” II isU>ry has 
nothing more striking than this death-rattle 
breaking out into aeclam.^tions. 

The sky had been covered the whole day, but 
at this very moment, eight o’clock in the evening, 
the clouds parted in the horizon, and the sinister 
red glow of the setting sun was visible through 
the elms on the Xivelles road. It had been seen 
to rise at Austerlitz. 

Each battalion of the guanl, for this drnom*- 
ment, was commanded by a general. FViant, 
Michel, Roguei, Harlot, Mallet, and Poret de 
.Mon'an were there. When the tall bear-skins of 
the grenadiers of the guard with the large eagle 
device appeared, syininetrical in line, and calm, in 
the twilight of this fight, the enemy felt a respect 
for France; they fancied they saw twenty victories 
entering the liattle-field with outstretched wings, 
and the men wlio were victors, esteeming them- 
selves vaiujnislicd, fell back; Init Wellington 
shouted, “Up, gnard.s, and lake steady aim.” 
The red regiment of Ivnglish guards, which had 
been lying down behind the hedges, rose; a storm 
of canister rent the tricolor flag wa^'illg above tlie 
heads of the French ; all rushed forward, and the 
supreme carnage coiiinienced. The imperial 
guard felt in the darkness the army giving way 
round them, and the vast staggering of the rout; 
they heard the cry of “vSauve qui pent!” substi- 
tuted for the ‘‘ \'ive rempereur!” and with flight 
belli nd them they continued to advance, hundreds 
falling at every step they look. None hesitated 
or evinced iMiiidity ; the privates were as heroK: as 
the gen»*rab', and not one ai - Mupted td c s(.'ape 
suicide 

Ney, vvikl and grand :n Uie ^ .isciousness of ac- 
cejited death, oflia’ed hiiuscU to every blow in this 
combat. He k.id lii^ fifth horse killed under him 
here. Bathed in pt aspiration, with a flame in his 


ej e and foam on his lips, hivS uniform unbuttondl 
one of his epaulettes half cut through by the 
sabre-cut of a horse-guard, and his decoration of 
the great eagle dinted by a bullet — bleeding, 
muddy, maguificeiit, and holding a broken sword 
in his hand, he shouted, “Come and sec how a 
marshal of France dies on the battlefield ! “ Rut 
it was in vain — he did not die. He was haggard 
and indignant, and hurled at Drouet d’Pirlon the 
que.stion, “Are you not going to get J'ourself 
killed?” lie yelled amid the roar of all this 
artillery, crushing a handful of men, “Oh! there 
is iiotliiiig for me ! 1 should like all these Knglish 
cannon-balls to enter iny chest !” You were re- 
served for French bullets, unfortunate man. 

The Catastrophe. 

The rout in the rear of the guard was mournful. 
The army suddenly gave way on all sides simul- 
taneously at llougoiimont. La Ilaye Saiiite, Pa^Xf- 
lotte, and Plancenoil. The cry of ‘ ‘ treacher)' “ 
was followed l)y that of “Same ([ui pent !” An 
army which disbands is like a thaw — all gives 
way, cracks, rolls, floats, falls, comes into collision, 
and dashes forward. Xey borrows a horse, leai>s oti 
it, and without liat, stock, or sword dashes across 
the Brussels road, stopping at once Englis!i and 
FVeiicli. He tries to hold back the army, Iv' re- 
calls it, he insults il, he clings wildly to the rout 
to hold it back. The soldiers fly from him, 
shouting, “Long live Marshal Xey!” Two 
regiments of Diinitte’s move backw.ird and for- 
ward in terror, and, as it were, lo.ssed between 
the sabres of the Hussars and musketry tire of 
KeiniH’s, Best’s, and Pack’s brigades. A rout is 
the liigh.cst of all confusions, for friends kill each 
other in order to escape, and scpiadrons and bat- 
talions dash against and destroy each other. 
Lobau at one extremity and Reillc at the other 
are carried away by the torrent. In vain does 
Napoleon build a wall of what is left of the 
guard ; in vain does he e.xpend the squadrons of 
his body-guard in a final effort. J^uiot retires 
before Vivian, Kellerman before^ Vaiiddaiir, 
Lobau before Bulow, Moraud before Pitch, and 
Domoii and Subervic before Prince William of 
Prussia. Guyot, who led the emperor’s squadron 
to the charge, falls beneath the horses of English 
dragoons. Napoleon gallops along the line of 
fugitives, harangues, urges, threatens, "and im- 
plores them ; all the mouths that shouted “Long 
live the emperor” in the moniing, remained wide 
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open; they hardly knew him. The Prussian cav- each other and lram]>k- ,over the dead ami over 
airy, who had come up fresh, dash forward, cut the living. A mnllitnde, wild willi terror, fill the 
down, kill, and exterminate. The arlillerj' horses roa<ls, the paths, the bridges, the plains, the hills, 
dashed forward with the guns; the train sohliers the valleys, and the wooils, which are thronged by 
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'niliarness the horses from thecnis.suns and escaix: this flight of forty thousand meu. Cries, desper* 
"'I them; wagons overthrown, and with their atiou ; knap.sacks and mu.skets ca.st into the 
- ‘ ir wheels in ..the air, block up the road and wheat; pa.ssages cut with the edge of the sabres; 
^I'i’ply^oijportunities for ma.s.sucrc. Men cru.sh no comrades, no officers, no generals recognized— 
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an iiulescribahle terror. • Zei then sabrciiii^ France the doorway of an inn in Oenappe, surrendered 
at his ease. The lions become kids. Such was his sword to an hiLSsar of death, who took the 
this fright. sword and killed the prisoner. The victory tvas 

At Genappe an effort was made to turn and completed by the assassination of the vanqui.shed. 
rally ; lyoban collected three hundred men ; the Let us ininish, as we are writing history, — old 
entrance of the village was barricaded, but at the IJInclier dishonored himself. This ferocity set 
first round of Prussian canister all began fiying the seal on the disaster ; the desperate rout passed 
again, and Lobau was made prisoner. This vol- through Genappe, pa.s.scd through Qiiatre liras, 
ley may still be seen, buried in the gable of an old passed througli Soinbreffe, passed through 



THU NKiHT AFTER WATERLOO. 


brick lioiise on the right of the road, before you Frasiie.s, passed through Thuin, passed thnAigh 
reach Genappe. The Prussians dashed intoGe- Charleroi, and only stopped at the frontier. Alas! 
nappe, doubtle.vsrir.-iousatbeingsuc'ii small victors, and who was it flying in this way? The grami 
and the pursud wa< monstro ’ for Biueher com- • army. 

maiukd cxlenni nation. IF. i*t had given the Did this vertigo, this tprror, this overthrow of 
mournful example ot diu. Ucuiiig with death any the greatest bravery that ever astonished history, 
French gjeuaf'icr who brought in a Prussian pris- take place without a caUvSe? No. The shadow 
oner, and Biuclier nrpassed Roguet. Duche.sne, of a mighty right hand is cast over Waterloo ; 
general of the young guard, who was pursued into it is the day of de.stinv. and the force which is 
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above man produced that day. Hence the terror, 
hence all those g:reat souls laying; down their 
swords. Those who had coiKiuered Europe fell 
criKshcd, having notliing more to say or do, and 
feeling a terrible presence in tlie shadow. Hoc 
erat VI fails. On iliat day the ])ers]K‘ctive of the 
human race was changed, and Waterloo is the 
hinge of the nineteenth century. The disappear- 
ance of the Great Man was necessary for the ad- 
vent of the Great Age, and He who cannot be 
answered undertook the task. The panic of the 
heroes admits of explanation; in the battle of 
Waterloo there is more than a storm— there is a 
meteor. 

At nightfall, Bernard and Bertrand seized by 
the skirt of his coat, in a field near Genap|K*, a 
haggard, thoughtful, gloomy man, who, carried 
so far by the current of the rout, had just dis- 
mounted, jiassed the bridle over his ann, and was 
now, with wandering eye, returning alone to 
Waterloo. It was Napoleon, the immen.se .som- 
nambulist of the shattered dream still striving to 
advance. 


SOME OF QUEEN ELIZABETH’S PECULIARI- 
TIES. 

T he great queen passionately admired hand- 
some ])ersons, and he wa^ already far ad- 
\'anced in her favor who approached her 
wUh beauty and grace. vShe had so unconquer- 
al)le an aversion for ugly and ill-made men, 
v\ ho had been treated unfortunately 1)/ nature, 
that she could not endure their presence. 

When she issued from her palace, her guards 
were careful to disperse from before her eyes 
hideous and defonned people, Ihelame, the'hunch- 
backed, etc.; iiia word, all those whose appear- 
ance might sliock her fastidious sensations. 

There is this, singular and admirable in the 
conduct of Elizabeth, that she made her pleasure 
subservient toiler politics, and she maintained her 
"dfairs by what in general occasioned the ruin of 
princes. So .secret were her amours that even to 
die present day their mysteries cannot be i.)ene- 
trated ; but the utility she drew fr(»Tn them is 
public, and always operated for the go« -Jof her 
peo])le. Her lovers wxTe her ministers, and her 
^ nnisters were her lovers. lyove commanded, lov^ 
■ MS olxjyed ; and the reign of thi.« princess was 
d'>py, because it was a reign of LmfCj in which 
chains and its slaver>^ are linked ! 


The origin of Raleigh’s advancement in the 
queen’. s graces, was by an act of gallantry. Ra- 
leigh spoiled a new idush cloak, while the queen, 
.stejjping cautiously on it, shot fiirlli a smile, in 
which he read promotion. * Captain Raleigh .soon 
became Sir Walter, and rapidly advanced in the 
queen’s favor. 

Hume has furnished us with ample proofs of 
the fiassio/i which her courtiers feigned for her, and 
which, with others, confifm the opinion of Vig- 
nenl Marvdlle, who did not know probably the 
reason why her amours were never discovered; 
which, indeed, never went further at the highe.st 
than boisterous or extreme gallantry. Hume has 
preserved in his notes a letter written by Raleigh, 
It is a perfect amorous composition. After having 
exerted his poetic talents toexalt her charms andhis 
affection, he concludes by comparing her majes- 
ty, who was then sixty, to Venus and Diana. vSii 
Walter was not her only courtier who wrote in this 
style. E\'en in her old age she affected a .strange 
fondness for music and dancing, and a kind of 
childish drollery, by which, however, her court 
seemed a court of love, and she the .sovereign. 
A curious anecdote in a letter of the times has 
reached us. Secretary Cecil, the youngest .sou of 
T/Ord Burleigh, .seems to have perfectly entered 
into her character. Eady Derby wore about her 
neck and in her bosom a portrait ; the queen 
espying it, inquired aI)oiit it, hut her ladyship was 
anxious to conceal it. The queen insisted on having 
it, and discovering it to ])e the portrait of young 
Cecil, she snatched it away, aii<l tying it upon her 
shoe, walked along with it ; afterwards she pinned 
it on her elbow, and wore it some time there. Secre- 
tary Cecil hearing of this composed some verses 
and got Ihein set to music ; tliis music the queen 
insisted on hearing. In his verses Cecil sang tluat 
he repined not, though her majesty was pleased to 
grace others; hecoiiteiiled himself with the favor 
she had given him, by wearing his portrait on her 
feet and her elbow ! The writer of the letter adds, 
“All these things are very secret. In this man- 
ner .she contrived to lay the fastest hold on her 
able .seiTants, and her .servants on her.” 

She encouraged every person of eminence ; .she 
even went .so far on the anniversary of her coro- 
nation, as publicly to take a ring from her finger, 
and put it bn the Duke of Alenvon’s hand. vShe 
also ranked amotig her .suitors, Henry the Third 
of France, and Henry the Great. 
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She never forgave IJuzein al for ridiculing her 
bad pronunciation of tlie Krencli language : and 
when Henry IV. sent him over on an embassy, 
she would not receive him.. vSo nice was the irri- 


table pride of this great queen, that she made her 
private injuri» . mailers of state. 

‘‘The queen,’’ A\utes Du Maurier, hi the 
moires pi tir serju a tllisUdre de Hollande, 


“ who dis]>layed so many heroic accomplishments^ 
had this foible, of wishing to be thought beauti- 
ful hy all the world. I heard from my father, 
that having been .sent to her, at everj^ audience 

he had with her 
majesty, she 
jiulled off her 
gloves more 
than a hundred 
times to display 
her h a n d s , 
which indeed 
were veiy beau- 
tiful and very 
white.’' 

“ Francis, 
Duke of Anjou, 
being desirou^ 
of marry ing a 
crowned head, 
caused i)ropo- 
sals of marriage 
to be made to 
K 1 i z a b e t h , 
yiieen of Kng' 
land. T.etters 
passed betwixt 
them, and theii 
portraits were 
exchanged. At 
length her nia- 
j e s t y informed 
him, that she 
would never 
contract a mar- 
riage with any 
one who souglit 
her, if she did 
not first sc*e hi.s 
person. If he 
would not come, 
nothing more 
.should be said 
on the subject. 
This prince, 
over-pres.sed b>' 
his young 
friends, (who were as little able of judging as him- 
self), paid no attention to the counsels of men of 
maturer judgment. He passed over to England 
without a splendid train. The lady contemplated 
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his person ; she found him ugly, disfigured by deep 
scars of the small-pox, and that he had also an 
ill-shaped nose, with swellings in the neck ! All 
these were so many reasons with her, that he 
could never be admitted into her good graces/’ 

She could be exceedingly sarcastic when the 
liumor suited her. A Iiaiidsonie young courtier, 
encouraged by her natural fondtiess for handsome 
j)eople, became, one day, somewhat obtru.sive in his 
expressions of admiration, whereupon the queen 
gave him a ringing box on the cheek, admonish- 
ing him at the same time, in the \'ig()rous Rng- 
lish which she knew so well how to use, to keep 
his mouth shut. 

On another occasion, after her coronation, a 
knight of the realm, who had insolently behaved 
to lier when .she was only Lady I^lizabetli, fell 
upon his knees to her, and besought her pardon, 
expecting to be sent to the Tower ; she replied 
mihlly, “Do you not know that we are de.scended 
of the lion, who.se nature is not to harm or prey 
upon the mou.se, or any other such small 
vermin ? ” 

The education of hUizabeth had lieen severely 
elas.Mcal ; .she thought, and slie wrote in all the 
spirit of the great characters of antiquity ; and 
her speeches and her letters are studded with 
apophthegms, and a terseness of ideas and lan- 
guage that give an exal\ed idea of her mind. In 
her evasive an.swers to the Commons, in reply to 
their pc-lition to her maje,sty to marry, .she has em- 
plo^'cd an energetic word : “ Wore I todell you 

that I do not mean to marry, I might say le.ss 
than I intend ; and wore I tell you that I do 
mean to marry, T might say more than it ispro|x;r 
for you to know ; therefore I give you an ansu’cr^ 
answerle.ss ! ” • 

A RASH ADVENTURE AT THE NATURAL 
BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA. 

OME years ago a traveller recorded the fol- 
lowing incident in couuecilou with the 
ihmous Natural Bridge in Virginia. It is inter- 
^ting, and at the same time of some historical 
.>hie : 

As we stood under this beautiful arch, we saw 
•'e* place where visitors have often taken the 

'ins to engrave their names iq^on the rock, 
re Wa.shington climbed up twenty-five feet, 
1 car\^ed his own name, where it still remains. 
' ’ le, wishing to immortalize their names, have 


engraved them debp and large, while others have 
tried to climb up and iii.sert them liigli in this 
book of fame. 

A few years since, a young man, being ambi- 
tious to place his name above all others, came 
very near lo.sing his life in the altem])t. After 
much fatigue, he clim])ed up as higli as po.s.sible, 
but found that the person who had before occu- 
pied his place was taller than himself, and conse- 
quently had placed his name aViove his reach, but 
he \va.s not thus to be discouraged. He opened a 
large jack-knife, and,. in the .soft limestone, began 
to cut places for his hands and feet. With much 
patience and difliciilty, he worked his way up- 
wards, and succeeded in carving his name higher 
than the most ambitious had done before him. 
He could lU'w triumph, but his triumph was 
.short, for he was placed in such a .situation that 
it was impossible to de.scend unlass he fell upon 
the ragged rocks beneath him. 

Tliere.was no liou.se near, from which lii.s com- 
panions couhl get a.ssistance. He could not long 
remain in that coudition, and, what w;is wor.se, 
his friends were t^o much frightened lo do any- 
thing for his relief. They l(K)ked upon him as 
already dead, exiiccting every moment to .see him 
dashed to pieces. Not so with himself. He de- 
termined lo ascend. Accordingly, he plied him- 
.sclf with his knife, cutting places for his hands 
and feet, and gradually a.sccndcd, with incredible 
laVior. He exerted every mn.scle. His life was 
at stake, and all the terrors of death ro.se before 
him. He tlared not to look downwards, lest his 
head should l)ecome dizzy ; and ]x*rhaps on this 
circum.slance his life depended. His companions 
stood on the top of the rock exhorting and en- 
couraging him. Ilis strength wa.s almost ex- 
liau.sted ; but a bare po.ssibility of saving his life 
still remained ; and hope, the last friend of the 
di.strcs.sed, had not forsaken him. His course 
upwards was rather oblique than perixudicular. 
Ilis most critical moment had now arrived. He 
had ascended considerably more than two hundred 
feet, and had still further to rise, when he felt 
himself fast growing weak. lie thought of his 
friends and all his earthly joys, and he could not 
leave them. He thought of the grave, and dared 
not meet it. He now made his last effort, and 
succeeded. He had cut his way not far from two 
hundred and fifty feet from the water, in a course 
almost perpendicular ; and, in a little less than 
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two hours, his anxious companions reached him 
a pole from tlie top and drew him up. They 
received him with shouts of joy ; ])ut he himself 
was completely exhausted. He immediately 
fainted away on reaehinj; the top, and it was 
some time before he recovered ! 

It was interestiin^ to see the path up tliese awful 
rocks, and to follow in ima.^inatioii this bold youth 
as he thus .saved his life. His name stands far 
above all the rest, a monument of hardihood, of 
rashness, and of folly. 

JUST BEFORli THE BATTLE. 

A n old soldier dcscrilK;- th.c i^eouliar feelinj;*s 
usually experienced just befort* ^^do 

battle, as follows : 

It would be dinieiilt to convey to the mind of 
an ordinary reader anything; like a correct notion 
of the state of feeling' which lakes possession of a 
man waiting for the commencement ol a balde. 
In tile find place, time appears to move on leaden 
wings; every minute seems an hour, and every 
hour a day. Then there is a strange commingling 
of levity and seriousness within him ; a levity 
which prompts him to laugh, he knows not wliy, 
and a seriousnc.ss which urges him ever and anon 
to lift up a mental prayer to the Ihione of grace. 
On such occasions, little or no conversation passes. 
The privates generally lean on their firelocks, \hv. 
officers on their swords ; and few words, except 
monosyllables in reply to (piestioas put, are spoken. 
On these occasions, Ujo, the faces ol the bravest 
often change their color, and the limbs of the 
most resolute tremble, not with fear, l)ut with 
anxiety ; wliilst watches are consulted, till the 
individuals who consult them grow absolutely 
weary of the employment. On the whole, it is a 
situation of liiglier excitement and darker and 
deeper agitation than any other in human life : 
nor can he be said to fet l all that man is capable 
of feeling, who lias not ielt it. 

ANECDOTE OF PATRICK HENRY, 
nv WTT I.IAM WTKT. 

OOK v\\s a iim ui, a •; m of\\ealtli, and 
suspectv.*d ('f iK'ir.g My {o the Amer- 

ican cause. During the di aw ascs of the American 
arm\ , consefiu' it on. the joint invasion of Corn- 
wallis and Phillip', in 1781, a Mr. Vcna])le, an 
army commi.ssary, iiad taken two of Hook’s steers 


for the use of the troops. ^I'he act had not been 
strictly legal ; and on the e.stablishmcnt of peace, 
Hook, on the advice of Mr. Cowan, a gentleman 
of .some distinction in the law, tliought proper to 
bring an action of trespass against Mr. Venable, 
in the District Court of New Tondon. Mr. 
Henry appeared for the defendant, and is .said to 
have deported himself in this cause to the infinite 
enjoyment of his hearers, the unfortunate Hook 
always exce])led. After Mr. Heiiiy became ani- 
mated in the cause, says a correspondent, he 
appeared to have complete control over the pas- 
.sions of the audience. At one time he excited 
their indignation against Hook — vengeance was 
visible in every countenance. Again, when he 
cho.se to relax, and ridicule him, the whole audi- 
ence was in a roar of laughter. He painted the 
di.stre.s.ses of the American army, exposed almost:* 
naked to the rigor of a winter’s sky, and mark-' 
ing the frozen ground over which they trod with 
the liloud of their unshod feet. “ Where was the 
man, who had an Amerii;an heart in his bosom, 
who would not have thrown open his fields, his 
barn, his cellars, the doors of Iiis house, and tlu 
portals of his breast, to have received with open 
arm.s, the meanest .soldier in that little baml of 
patriots? Where is tlu! man ? TJunr he sta.ids 
— but whatever of the heart of the American 
beats ill his bo.som, you, gentlemen, are to be tlic 
judge.” He carried the jury, by tlu* power of 
his imagination, to the plains aroiiml York, the. 
surrender of which hail followed shortly after the 
act complained of. He depicted the .surrender in 
the most glowing and noble colors. The audi- 
ence .saw before their eyes the humiliation and 
dejection of the Ih itish as the\' marched out of 
their trenches. 

They saw the triumph which lighted up every 
patriot’s face, and heard the .shouts of victory, 
and the cry of “Washington and Liberty,” as it 
rung and echoed through the American raiik.s, 
and was re\ erberated from the hills and shores of 
the neighboring river — “Ihit, hark! What 
notes of di.scord are the.se which disturb the gen- 
eral joy, and .silence the acclamations of victory? 
They are the notes of John Hook, hoar.sely 
bawling through the American camp, "'Beef! 
bee/r' 

The whole audience wa.s convulsed. A parti 
ciilar incident will give a better idea of the efiei ' 
than any general description. The clerk of tl^ 
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' court, uiia])lc to coniniaiid himself, and unwilling 
to commit any breach of decorum in his place, 
rushed out of the court-house and threw himself 
‘upon the grass, in the most violent paroxysms of 
ighter, where he was rolling when Hook, with 
/ery ditfereiit feelings, came out for relief in the 
yard also. “Jemmy Steptoe,” said he to the 
clerk, “what the devil ails ye, nion?” Mr. vStep- 
toe could only say that he could not help it. 
“Never mind ye,” said Hook, “wait till Hilly 
Cowan gets up ; he’ll show him the la’ !’' Mr. 
Cowan, however, was so completely overwhelmed 
by the torrent which bore upon his client, that, 
when he rose to reply to Mr. Henry, he was 
scarcely able to make an intelligible or audible 
remark. The cause wasdeciiled almost l.)y accla- 
mation. The jury retired for form’s sakts and 
instantly returned with a verdict for the defend 
ant. Nor did the efiect of Mr. Henry’s .speech 
stop here. The people were so highly excited 
1)\ the t<iry audacity of such a suit, that Hook 
began to hear around him a cry more terrible 
than that of her/- -it was the cry of /nr miif 
frailit rs— from th.e ap])lication of which, it is said, 
notliing saved him but a precipitate flight and the 
speed of his horse. 

SINGULAR ADVENTURE OF A BRITISH 
SOLDIER. 

I X the year 1779, when the war with America 
was conducted with great s])irit, a divi.'^ioii 
of the British army was eneam])ed im the 
hanks of a river, and in a position so favored 
by nature that it was dillicnlt for any military 
art to surprise it. W’ar in America was rather 
a species of hunting than a regular campaign. 
” If you fight with art,” said Washington to 
the soldiers, “you are sure to be defeated. 
Acquire discipline enough for concert, and the 
uniformity of combined attack, and our country 
uill prove the best of the engineers.” vSo true 
was this maxim of the American gtiKTal that the 
higlish soldiers had to contend with little else, 
‘'he Americans had incorporated the Indians into 
' ‘' ir ranks, and had made them useful in a spe- 
'' of war to which their habits of life had 
”vjiarly fitted them. They sallied out of their 
• ]X‘Uetrable forests and jungles, and, with their 
‘ws and* tomahawks, committed daily waste 
u the British army, .surprising their sentinels, 
iug off their stragglers, and even when the 
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alarm was given, and ])iin-;uit eoiiiiiieiiced, they 
fled with a swiftne.ss that the .speed of eavalrv 
could not overtake, into rocks and fastueshes 
whither il was dangerous to follow them. In 
order to limit, as far as ])ossible, this s])eeies of 
war, in which there was .so miicli lo.ss and so little 
honor, it wa.s the eustom witli every regimeiil to 
extend its outposts to a great distance beyond ilu* 
eneanij>nients ; to station sentinels in the woods, 
and kecj) a constant guard around the main body. 
A regiment of foot wa.s, at tins time, stationed 
upon the confines of the boundless vSavnimali. 
Its particular ofliee was to guard every a\enue of 
ap])roaeh to tbe main body ; the sentinels whose 
po.st penetrated into the woods were su])])lied liy 
the ranks, and the service of tlii.s regiment was 
thus more lia/ardoiis than that of any other. Its 
loss was lik(.wi.S(‘ grcatir. The sentinels were 
])t-rpetiially siir])rised on their ]>ost.s by the Indi- 
ans, and, what was most astonishing, they were 
borne off their stations witlnmt eommimicating 
any alarm, or being he-aitl of after. Not a trace 
was left of the nnr aer in winch tlicv had been 
conveyed awas , exce])! that, upon o,.e or two 
occa.sioiis, a few drops of blood had ai)peared 
upon the k‘a\es which co\'ered tin* ground. 
Many iir.])Uled this nnaecoimlable disappearartce 
to lreacher\'. and suggested, as an unanswerable 
arginneiit, that the men 1 1ms .snrj)rised might, at 
least, have fired their muskets aud communicated 
Ilu* alarm to the ca.aitiguoiis posts. Others, how- 
ever, wlio could not be brought to consider il as 
lreaeher\ , were content to receive it as a mystery, 
which time would cxjflain. 

One morning, the sentinels having been sta- 
tioned as ii.sual overnight, the guard went at sun- 
rise to relieve a post which extended a con.sider- 
able distance into the wood. The .sentinel wa.s 
gone; the siir])rise wa.s great: ])iit the eircnin- 
. stance had occurred before. They left another 
man, aud departed, wishing him better luck. 
“You need not be afraid,” said the man, with 
warmth, ”I shall not desert.” The relief com- 
pany returned to the gtiard-hon.se. The .sentinels 
were replaced every four hours, and, at the 
ap])ointed time, the guard again marched to re- 
lieve the jKLst. To their inexjnessible astonish- 
ment, the man was gone ! They .searched around 
the post, but no traces could be found of his dis- 
appearance. It was necessary that tlie .station, 
from a stronger uiolive them ever, should not 
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rcluaiii uiioccupicil : llu;y were compelled to leave 
another man, and returned, rum ii Kiting on this 
strange circumstance, to the gnard-house. The 
superstilii)n of the soldiers was awakened, and 
terror ran tliroiigh tlie regiment. The col- 
onel, being’ apprised of the occurrence, signified 
his intention of accompanying tlie guard when 
they relieved the sentinel they had Iclt. At the 
appointed time, they all man'lied together; and 
again, to tlieir niiiitterable wonder, tliev lound 
the post vacant, and tlie man gone I Under thest! 
circumstances, the colonel hesitated whellier he 
should station a whole company here, or if he 
should again submit the post to a single sentinel. 
The cause of these repeated (lisaiit)earanc*es ol 
men, whose courage and lionesty were never sus- 
])ected, must be discovered ; and it seemed not 
likelv that this discovery could be obtained by 
pCM'sistiiig in the old method. 'I'liree brave men 
were now lost to the regiment, and to assign tlie 
post to a fourth seemed nothing less than giving 
him up to destruction. The poor fellow whose 
turn it was to take the station, though a man in 
other respects of uiicoiKjUcralile resolution, trem- 
bled from head to foot. “ L must do my <luty,” 
said he to the officer ; “I know that, but 1 should 
like to l<.)se my life with more credit.” “f will 
leave no man,” said the colonel, “against his 
will.” A man immediately stepped from the 
ranks, and ilesired to take the post. ICvcry mouth 
commende<l his resolution, I will not be taken 
alive,” said he, “and you shall hear of me on the 
least alarm. At all events, 1 will fire my ifiece if 
I hear the least noise. If a crow chatters or a 
leaf falls, you shall hear my musket. You miiy 
be alarmed when nothing is the matter ; yon must 
lake the ■ haiice of that, as the condition of my 
making the di"‘'oV’c .” The colonel ap[)lauded 
his courage, and told him he would b</ right to 
lire upon the. least noise which was amlfigiious. 
llis omrades shook hands with him, and left him 
with .1 nielan holy foielM)ding. The company 
marclied back, and waited the event in the giiard- 
honse, with the mo.st anxious curiosity. 

An hoin had ebg^sedi, and cvu \ ear was upon 
the raciv fia tl e di.viiarge o{ -he musket, wlrcn, 
upon sudden, tin: report wa. ' .rard. The guard 
iiniiHMlialely marched, a*. • Dupaiiicd, as before, by 
tin colonel and *;.):neof the most experienced offi- 
cers of the I’eginv 'll. As they apiiro ichcd the 
post, the’, saw the "Asxn advancing to'wirds them, 


dragging another man on the ground l^y tlie hair 
of the head. Wlien they came up to him, it 
appeared to be an Indian whom he had shot. An 
exidanation was immediately required. “I told 
your honor,” said the man, “that I .should fire if 
heard the least noise. The resolution I had taken 
has .saved my life, and led to the di.scovery. 1 
had not been long on my post, when I heard a 
rii.stling at .some short di.stance : I looked, and 
.saw an American hog, such as are common in the 
woods, crawling along the ground, and .seemingly 
looking for nuts under the trees, and among the 
leaves. As these* animals arc so very common, I 
ceased to consider it for some minutes ; but being 
on the constant alarm and c'xpectation of attack, 
and .scarcely knowing what to c-onsider a real 
cause of apjirehension, or not, I ke[)t my eyes 
vigilantly fixed upon it, and marked its progre:is 
among the trees; .still there was no need to give 
the alarm, and my thoughts were, notwithsland- 
ing, directed to danger from another (jiiarter. It 
struck me, however, as somewhat singular, to see 
the animal making, hy a carciiitons passage, for 
a thick eo])])i(’e, immediately bc*hind my post. I 
llierefore kept my eyes more constantly fixed 
upon it, and, as it was now within a few yards of 
the coppice, I liesitated whether I .should fire. M\’ 
comrade.s, thought I, will laugh at me for alarni- 
ing them by shooting a pig ! I had almost re- 
solved to let it alone, wlien, just a.s it approached 
the thicket, I thought I observed it give an 
nnusnal .spring. I no longer he.sitated ; I took 
my aim, discliarged m>> piece, and the animal was 
instantly stretched before me, with a groan which 
I conceived to be that of a human creature. I 
went up to it, and judge, my a.stoiii.shment when I 
found I had killed an Indian ! He had eiivelopeil 
liimself with the skin of one of these wild hogs 
.so artfully and com])letely, his hands and feet 
were so entirely concealed in it, and his gait and 
appearance were so exactly c.orrespondeiit to thatol 
the animal, that, imperfectly as they were always 
seen through the trees and jungles, the di.sgnisi 
could not be penetrated at a di.stance, and .scateeb 
discovered npim the nearest a.s]>ect. He wa 
armed with a dagger and a tomahawk.” Such 
was the substance of this man’s relation. 'PIf 
cause of the di.sappearance of the other .sent! neb 
was now apparent. The Indians, Weltered i’* 
this di.sgui.se, .secreted theiii.selves in the coppiv^ • 
watched the moment when they could throw 
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oflF ; burst upon the vSeiitiiiels without previous 
alarm, and, too quick lo give them an opporUiuity 
to discharge their pieces, either stabbed or scalped 
them, and bore their bodies away, which the}' 
concealed at some distance in the leaves. 

THE ENCHANTED GUN. 

I T once happeiied, that an honest old simpleton, 
who had been “to training,” had made 
money enough by throwing stones at a “peg” to 
get ver}' comfortably fuddled, even without any 
draft upon his purse of three “fouriKaice-ha - 
penny pieces” laid by for tliat purpose several 
months before. Some wags, who had kept 
soberer upon the occasion tlian our hero, not 
having had s(3 good luck at gingerl)read gambling, 
loaded his gun to tlie very muzzle with alteniate 
charges of excellent powder and touchwood* and, 
starting him homeward, took care to put a red^ 
hot nail upon the topmost piece of touchwood, 
rncle Ichabod, lionest old soul, shouldered hisfire* 
lock and took u]) his “ line of march” for home. 
He had not gone far, however, befoio po]) goes 
the charge from his gun. leather singular, 
thought uncle Ich, but a nu rc accident, doubtless ; 
a ('barge being left tliere carelessly. A few rods 
farther, bang! goes the second charge. “Lord a 
mercy,” says TeJiabod, “ this is r.rnal strange, I 
swagger; but 1 guess it didn’t all go olT the first 
time, or else ’twouldii’t go off again, and would 
it ihougli?’’ He had hardly finished this dia- 
logue with himself, before oflf goes the i\^-i)eater 
again. “ Aly gracious!” exclaimed our terrified 
military man, “the Old boy is in the gun. I 
never heard of .such a thing in my born days!” 
'--an exclamation which he had hardly concluded, 
lieforc his everlftsting mu.sket struck four, and 
Ichabod, having no longer any fellow.shi]) for a 
weapon posses,sing such fearful cimtinuity of cx- 
plosioii. very prudently threw it over the fence, 
mil made rapid strides for the houst' of the clergy- 
“ ui, having lunv no doubt that he or his gun was 
’’ witched. ^flic clergyman himself was not 
■' thmit his doubts on the .subject, .ifter Ichabod 
'1 te.stified to the whole story, the truth of 
a:h was corroborated by several distir.ct di.s- 
' u ges from the gun, in the place where he had 
’ 'nvn it, which was within plain hearing of the 
1 ' ics. However, while the matter remained 
^ cly unsettled^ the mischievous caitiffs, who 
• aused all the alarm, arrived with the offend- 


ing musket, which made its last discharge in the 
clergyman’s presence, and refused further .ser\’ice 
till reloaded. It was never fairly .settled, ho\ve\'er, 
between him and Icliabod, whether or not it was 
a case* of real witchcraft — a matter which we are 
the first to put fairly at re.st, by detailing these 
particulars. 

Another smnewhat similar incident, though of 
an o])posite character, took place at the battle of 
New Orlcan.s. TIic old flint-lock muskets with 
which a portion of (Icncral Jackson’s troops were 
armed, were made with the bore .slightly larger 
than the cartridge, to facilitate loading, and it 
was the custom during a battle, when rapid firing 
became necessary, for the .soldiers to .send their 
cartridges home, not with the ramrod, by a (.piick, 
hard jar of the butt of the musket against the 
ground. It happened, during this battle, that 
one of the soldiers used a damp cartridge, which 
did not ignite, and consequently the gun was not 
discharged ; but there was so much noise from 
the firing of other gnus aronml liim that the .sol- 
dier did not notic'c it, and continued Ic 'ding and 
firing, as he supi)osed, during the entire battle. 
Wlicii victory was announced he examined his 
mn.skct, and was astonished lo find it full nearly 
to the muzzle- -he had not fired a .shot during the 
battle, although he had been very active in his 
efforts at loading and firing. 


A THRILLING INCIDENT OF THE PESTILENCE 
IN BOSTON. 

A X educated and truth fill gentleman relates 
the following thrilling incident connected 
with the yellow fever epidemic which occurred 
in Boston many years ago : 

In my mind, the urn-burial of the ancients has 
always been .sacredly and plea.santly associated. 
The clean, white marble, containing the purified 
remains of all we have loved, is an object around 
which aifcctimi loves to linger; but the damp, 
dark grave, with its silent, loathsome work of 
corruption, is a revolting .subject of contempla- 
tion, even where love is .stronger than death. 
Then there is a fear of being buried before the 
vital .spark is extinct, and of retuniing to con- 
sciousness with the weight of the earth upon yon, 
and the fresh air of heaven shut out for ca’ct ! 
To me this idea is so terribly distinct, that it is 
the spectre of my waking hours and the night- 
mare of my dreams. Death himself has no 
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‘horrors for me : though well content with life, and 
bound to it by the strongest ties, I think 1 could 
calmly close my eyes beneath its oldivious touch ; 
but liumaii nature shrinks at the thought of being 
buried alive ! rcrha])S the vividness of this im- 
pression is owing to the remark I freciueiitly 
heard from an aged relati\e, while I was yet a 
very small child, that “hundreds and hundreds 
were buried before they were dead, when llu‘ 
yellow fever raged so terribh' in Hoston.” That 
period is well n*mcmbered by our fathers, when 
pestilence walked al.)road at noon-day, and the 
hearth-stone was silent and dreary as the tomb. 
The death-carts went their continued round 
through every hour <jf the day and night, and, 
unshrouded and uncoflined, the newly dead were 
hurried to their last ^ knew a man who, 

during this time of peril, was snatclied Ironi the 
grave merely by the persevming alTectioti of his 
wife. Of the correctness of the stor\' there is no 
doubt; for I have often heard it repeated by both 
the parties concerned. This awful visitation of 
God came upon them when they were newly 
married ; when existence was hap])iness, and sc*p- 
aratioii worse than death, 'flic young liusband 
became a victim to that disease, which waslnvalli- 
ing destruction over the city. The friends of his 
wife urged her to seek refuge in the country, and 
not risk her own life in a useless atleini)t to save 
his. But 110 persuasion could induce her to leave 
him; night and day she was b}’ his bedside ; and, 
in the anguish of her heart, she prayed that the 
pestilence might likewise rest upon her. But her 
])ra\cr was not answered — surely and rapidly it 
did its work u2)on all her heart Iicld dear ; but to 
licr, death would not come, though she prayed 
for it, a’ id sought it with tears. She had inhaled 
the breath of htrd\ijig husband; but to her it 
was harmless; and, in the madiic.ss of desjiair, 
she repined at the merciful decrees of Heaven. 

No nne was with her in the house — she was 
alone with th dead. Suddenly, the silence of 
the desertevl streets nas interruiited by the rum- 
bling of the death-(‘arts ; and she knewMiey had 
come to t.iKc Inm »way from lier sight forever; 
and with, the thungln it s ' - leiily (lashed into 
her mind, lhat hfe mighv st. be in him! Her 
entreaties excited coiup., ^On, and she wms jier- 
inittcd to keep *.lu c(.>rpse one half-hour longer. 
The impression • lach' ii^-ion her mind ha<I the 
strcngtl^ of inspirit ion, and though v cry resl(.»ra- 


livc wdiich ingenuity could devise had failed to 
produce an effect, she would not relinquish hoiK\ 
Again the carts came round, and the solemn 
vSonnd, “Bring out the dead,” disturbed the fear- 
ful stillness. Again the young wife entreated, 
wej)!, and screamed: the hearts of the men, 
whose ilrcadful tanjdoyment accustomed them to 
such scenes, wove touched ; but they Avould not 
yield. They said, “The safety of the city re- 
quired tlicm to be firm in the discharge of their 
duty; that they had already disobeyed strict 
orders, and they dared not do it again ; that the 
ho2)e of restoring him was mere insanity; it \vas 
evident lie had long heen dead.” 

When she found they would not be moved by 
her 2>niyers, she threw her arms around the liody, 
and clung to it witli the strength of madness; de- 
claring, if they buric^d one, tluw should bur,v 
botli. The men, after a few gentle attciiqits to 
remove her, dashed the tears from tlieireyes, and 
saying, “We cannot separate them,” left licr 
another half hour of hope. The moiiiciits of that 
interval had a value, of which mortals under or- 
dinary circiim.stanccs can form no coiicejitio:!. 
Restorative after restorative was ap2)lie(l ; ])iit all 
in vain. With sickening anxiety, she fastened 
her eyes upon the watch, and then on the stiff' 
cold form beside her. The half hour had ncarb’ 
gone; in fax* minutes, tliey would again come to 
claim tlie dead; and she felt lhat slie must resist 
no longer! She breathed into his nostrils — she 
moved her hand iqxm his chest, to restore, the 
action of the lungs — but no cliange came over 
Ins rigid features. Slie l)athed liis toini)les and 
inoi.steiied his lips vvith sa/ iV/n/i/c—thc terrilde 
ruiii])ling of carts was heard in the distance - 
and, in the trembling eagerness* of the momeiif, 
.she .spilled the contents of the jdiial into his no.s- 
triks — a sudden convulsion passed over the face 
of the dead I a short, quick gasj) — and the eyes 
heavily o])encd ! 

Thepnen with the death carts were startled b> 
a loud, shrill .shriek, that sounded as if it. tor 
asunder the soul from which it came. Whea 
they entered, they found the dead living, and Ih 
living senseless. 

Both liusband and wife were .soon after resioia 
to health. They lived to be the parents oi i 
numerous family ; and the husband .survived t. 
faithful wife, who, with the strong arm of 1 " » 
thus snatched him from an early grave. 
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ARNOLD, THE YrAITOR. 

D uring the traitor Arnold’s predatory’ opcra- 
tion.s in Virginia, in 1781, he took an Amer- 
ican captain pri.soJier. After some general con- 
versation, he asked the captain what he thought 
the Americans would do with him, if they cauglit 
him. Tlie captain declined at first giving him 
an answer; but, upon being reiJeatedly urged, he 
said, “Why, sir, if I must answer the question, 
you will excuse my telling you the truth : if my 
countrymen .should catch you, I believe they 


.saltpetre and brimstone with other ingredients, 
and .set them upon a fire in a crucible ; but a 
.spark getting into it, the pot immediately broke 
with great violence and noise ; which event sur- 
prised him at first, but he refreated hisexiK-riment, 
and finding tlie elfect constant, set himself to 
work to improve it : for which purpose he. cause-d 
an iron pipe to be made, with a small hole to fire 
at, and putting in .some of his ingredients, to- 
gether with small stones, set fire to it, ami found 
it answered his expectations in penetrating all 



besieging a town with ancient cannon. (Accurate copy of an cnEraviu^ of the fouriccuih ceiilurv.) 


v^oiiH first cut off your lame lep, which was 
v^tiu.iided in the cause of freedom and virtue at 
O iehec, and biiry it with the honours of war, and 
'i ^^ nvards hang the remainder of your body upon 
• ^ il)bet.’' 

THE INVENTION OF GUNS. 

* NS and cannons were introduced into 
luirope by the Germans, and it was brought 
i in this manner: — One Barthoe Schwatis, a 
in makinf^ chemical experiments, mixed 


before it. This happened about the yc'ar 
and rvas soon improved to the making of great 
ordnance, etc. 

As early as 960, the Chinese, under their 
Enqx'ror Fai-tsu, tied rockets to their arrows to 
propel them to greater distances, and also for 
incendiary purposes ; so that the idea of artillery, 
as well as the invention of gunpowder, is justly 
due to them. It is Slid tliat the Moors used 
artillery at the .siege of Cordova as early as 1 2S0. 
The Spaniards learned its u.se from them, and 
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Kerclinand IV^ of Castile captured Gibraltar with Many of the earliest cannons were breech- 
cannon in 1309. The first European cannon were loaders, as appears by various engravings, but 
made of longitudinal bars of iron, bound together these were abandoned on account of their imper- 
willi hoops, or occasionally cylindrical pieces of feet mechanism and the numerous accidents that 
timber, also bound with iron hoops, to prevent resulted from their use. 

them from bursting. Many of these ancient At the museum of arms in the Tower of Lon- 
caunoiis were vers' heavy, and were generally don, there is a revolving musket, invented about 
made of several pieces screwed together, and the middle of the 17th century, and operated on 
could not be moved without being taken a])art. the same principle as modern revolving guns and 
In France one of these guns weiglied io,(xx> pistols. It has a six-chambered revolving cylinder 
pounds, and threw a 40f>lb. projectile ; another at tlie breech, connecting with a long barrel through 
weighed 36,cx)o pounds, willi a Ofio-ll). projectile. which the discharge was made. The cylinder 

was operated by the 
hand, and not by 
springs, as in the 
more modern inven- 
tions. There is no 
record of the history 
of this peculiar gun, 
and the cause of its 
not coming into gen- 
eral use is unknown : 
l)Ut it no doubt su]) 
plied Mr. Colt with 
his idea for the re- 
volver. 

During our war ol 
the* re\'olulion Fergii 
son’s regiment of 
Hritish soldiers was 
armed with a breech- 
loading rifle, capable 
of being fired five 
times per minute. 
Washington had to 
contend again.st these 
deadly rifles at the 

I UK rKLiJccuKT. (Accurate copy of aiideut engraving.) battle of Brandy \\iiu , 

and his defeat there 

Stones were the first missiles usi*d, and these were is attributed to their rapid and withering fire. 
thn»wn at a high angle for the ])urpose of giving They were uscnl again at* the battle of King* i 
them greater ; ower and longer range, owing to Mountain, in North Carolina, but being long 
the inferior quality of the powder used in those range weaix)ns they overshot the Americans 
days. They moved with little velocity, and their who were below the Briti.sh on the mountair 
range was excccdir.glv inaccurate. Even at as late side, and who also rushed into close quarters 
a date as the war briwcuj ll < United States'and the commencement of the fight, where the:: 
Mexico, Gen. Grant asserts i.' t:s Memoirs that, fowling-pieces and squirrel-guns did fearful ex^ 
at the battle ot Palo Aii )^ the balls discharged cution. It is .singular that these breech-load ii);.: 
fr<»in the Mexuan cannons moved .so slowly that rifles were .so soon forgotten, and still more si*' 
the American tn- 'ps were generally able to gular that they are not mentioned by any of t ' ' 
observe I iieir appr<'.ich and keep out c». their way. historiau.s. Previous to the invention of art:'- 
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lory, niiiiieroiis machines were contrived to sen^e Whitby, who died about 6 So. He was a poet of 
in its stead, such as the catapult, battciini»-rani, nature’s niakin<;, sprung from the bosom of the 
trebuchet, etc. The latter was a machine for cast- ccunmon people, and little indebted to education, 
ing .stones, and the method of its use is shown in At one time lie acted in the capacity of cow-herd, 
tile acLHuiipanying illustration, copied from an then considered one of the lowe.st calling.s, and 
engraving in in Cause’s “ Military Antiquities.'^ from which has come our modern word coicard. 
There were also macliiiies for shooting arrows, owing to the contempt with which the soldier- 
'and for breaking the ranks of the enemy, as robbers of those ancient times regarded all who 
shown in the accompanying illustrations. The engaged in pastoral pursuits. The circumstances 
former was stationary, while the latter seems to under which his talents were first developed are 
have been adapted to movable infantry use, from recorded by the hi.storian Bede, with a strong cast 
the more ancient .scythed chariots which date back of the marvellous, through which, however, it is 

possible to trace a basis 
of truth. It is stated 
that he was .so much 
less instructed than 
most of his equals, that 
he had not even leifrnt 
any poetry ; .so that lu 
was frecpieiUly obliged 
to retire, in order tn 
hide his shame, when 
the harp was moved 
toward liim in the hall, 
where at supper it was 
cii.stomary foreacli per- 
son to sing in tuni. (.)ii 
one of these occasions, 
it happened to l)e Cced 
moil’s turn to keej) 
guard at the stable 
during the night, aiul, 
overcome with vexa- 

MACHINK INTENDED TO EREAK THE EN- MACHINE TO SHOOT ARROWS AND To tioil, llC quittcd tllv 
EMV’S RANKS AND TO CRUSH HIS SOL- ASvSI.ST IN Al'l'KOACllING A JilCSlEC.ED Utblc aild I'Ctircd to Iun 

I)IER.S— DATE, 1532. TOWN— DATE, 15.5.5. pO.St of duty, wllCR , 

(Accurate copies of ancient engravings.) laying hilll.sclf down, iie 

to the earliest oeriot -of hi.story. 'I'hese machines fell into a sound slumber. In the mid.st of slet p. 
were couslructed in as grolcsijue and horrible a .stranger appeared to him, and, .saluting him l)> 
shapes as postil )le. for the pnrpo.se of terrifying the liis name, said, “Caedmon, .sing me .something 
enc’.ny by their frighlful appearance as well Ccedmon an.swered, “I know nothing to sin;.’ 

by their d» -.tructive powers. Siieh instruments for my incapacity in this re.spcct was the can 
of death were regarded, during the superstitious of my leaving the hall to come hither.” ‘“N; 
ages in which they were used, as contrivances of .said the .stranger, “but thou lia.st something 
the devil, and the brave.st "'ddier.s were stricken .sing.” “What must I sing?” said Civdnu 

with terror 0.1 their ai proac r “Sing the Creation,” was the reply, and Dk 

upon Caedmon began to sing verses “which 

AN ANGLC-iiAXON POET. never had heard before,” and which are said 

T HB first Aijglo-Saxon writer of note, who have been as follows: 

composed i-. his own langitagc, and of whom , . 

there iva any remains, was Ca'clifton, a monk of 
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SAXON. 

Nil wo sccolan horian 
lieofoii-ricos wean I, 
metodes inihle, 
and his inod-ge-lhonc, 
wora wuMor fieder ! 
swa lie wundra gediwies, 
ece dry ht ell, 
oord Diistealde. 

1 le lerest gc sc^op 
yeda heaniuni 
Jicofoii to lirofe, 
halig scyppeiid ! 
tha iniddan-geard 
luoii-eyunes weard, 
ecedryhten, 
softer teode, 
riruiii foMaii, 
frea seliiiililig ! 


EN(;lish translation. 

Now wc shsdl praise 
the giisirdian of heaven, 
the might of the Cresitor, 
and his eonnsel, 
the glory-fsither of men 1 
how he of all wonders, 
the ctornsil Ivord, 
formeil the beginning. 

He first eit-ate<l 

for the children of men 

heaven as a roof, 

the holy Creator ! 

then the world 

the gnardisin of mankind, 

the eternal I/ird, 

|.»rodiiec< I after ward.s, 
the earth for men, 
the almighty Master ! 


Ciudnion tlieii awoke ; and he wa.s not only able 
to repeat the lines which he had made in his sleep, 
Imt he eoiitiimed them in a strain of admirable 
versification, lii the morning, he hastened to the 
town- reeve, or liailifT, of W'hitb^*, who carried 
him before the Abbe.ss Hilda; and there, iii the 
presence of some of the learned men of tlie place, 
he told his story, and they were all of opinion 
that he. had received the gift of song from 
heaven. They then expounded to him in his 
mother tongue a portion of Scripture, which he 
was required to repeat in verse. Ctedmon went 
home with his task, and the next morning hepro- 
diK ed a poem which excelled in beauty all that 
lliey were accustomed to hear. He afterwards 
} ielded to the earnest solicitations of the Abbess 
Tlilda, and became a monk of her house ; and she 
ordered him to transfer into verse the whole of the 
sacred history. \Ve are told that he was continu- 
ally occupied in repeating to hini.self what he 
heard, and, “like a clean animal, ruminating it, 
he turned it into mOvSt sweet verse.” Ccedmoii 
tlius composed many poems on the Bible histories, 
and on miscellaneous religious subjects, and some 
tliese have been preserved. His aivouut of the 
' dl of Man is somewhat like that given in 
Paradise Lost,” and one passage in it might 
’’lost be supposed to have been the found- 
i ni of a corresponding one in Milton s sub- 
epic. It is that in which Satan is dcscril^ed 
■ Djviving from the consternation of his over- 
P ' \v. A modem translation into Knglish fol- 


[s.itan’s vSPEian.] 

BoiltMl within him 
his thought .'ihout heart ; 

Hot was without him 
liis (lire puuislimeut. 

Then spake lie words : 

“This iirurow place is most unlike 
that otluT that we fonneiiy knew, 
high in heaven’s kingdom, 
which my master hcst<»wtMl on mu. 
though we it, for the All-jiowcrful, 
may not possess. 

W'e must cede our realm ; 
yet hath he not done rightly, 
that hath stiuck us down 
to the fiery abyss 
of the hot hull, 

bereft us of heaven’s kingdom, 
hath ducrued 
to people it 
with mankind. 

That is to me ( sorrows the greatest, 
that Adam, 

wlio was wrought of earth, 
shall po.ssuss 
my .strong sr ; 

that it shall Ik; to him in delight, 
and we endure this hirment, 
misery in this hell." 

The following specimen of Anglo-vSaxon, with 
a literal translation into modem lingli.sh, i.s from 
the wTitings of Alfric, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who died in iix)6. He was a voluminous writer 
of pure Anglo-Saxon of his time, and w’e give 
this extract both as a curio.sity and a .sample of the 
ancient source of our present tongue 

.SAXON. TK A NSI. ATION. 

Hicthou cild hitli, gc-ful- (A) heathiMi child ischrist- 
lod, ac hit ne hra l lui his ened, yet he alte.reth not his 
hiw with'Utaii, dhcahdhehiL shape iiithout, though he 
heo witli-innaii aweiid. Hit lie within changed, ife is 
hith ge-hroht syiifull (llnirh brought sinful through 
Adaiiie.s forgegeduyssc to Adam’s disohcdieiicc to the 
lham faiit fate. Ac hit hith foiitvessel. But he is washed 
athwogcu fraiii calhim syii- from all sins inwardly, 
miui with-innaii, dheali dhe though he outwardly his 
hit witii-ulaii his liivv ne shape not change. Kvcii 
awende. l{ac swylce .tha .so the holy font water, 
haligc faiit wmter, (Ihe is ge- which is callcdliftr’sfoun- 
haten life.s wyl-sining, is gc- tain, is like in shape (to) 
lie ou liiwe odhrum wm- other waters, and is subject 
tcruiii, & is under' dhccjd to ccmuplioii ; but the Holy 
brosnunge ; ac dhics halgan Ohost’s might comes (to) 
gastes miht gc-neala?cth the corruptible water 
tlmin bnisnigciidlicum, 'ivec- through (the) priests* hless- 
tere dhurh sacerda blct- ing/and it may allerwardA 
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suiige, & hit sytlian body and sold wash from all 

lichamaii & Siiw'le athweaii sin, through ghostly might, 
fram oallum syiiiinm, dliiirh 
gastlicc mihle. 

The following extract from the Saxon Chroni- 
cles of 1154, with inodeni translation, will also 
be interesting in this connection : 

S A XON. TR A NS LA T I ON . 

On this yivr w:i-‘rd the In this year was the King 
King Stephen dfjl, and beby- vStejiheii dead, and btirieil 
ried there his wif and his wlu re his wife and son were 
vsuue wieroii l^cbyricd let burie<l, at Touresfudd. That 
Taurcsfeld. That ministro minister they made. When 
hi inakiden. Tha the king tlie king was dead, then was 
was ded, tha was the eorl the earl bey oinl sea. And not 
l)eionde sic. Ami ne durst c durst no man ilo <ither hut 
nan man don other biitc god goo»l for the great awe of him. 
for the mieel eie of him. When he to Iviigland came, 
Tha he to hhiglelaiid come, then was he received with 
tha was he underfixiigen mid great worship; and to king 
micel wortvSeipe ; andtoking <‘oiiseerated in l.ondon, on 
blctcied in humliue, on the the Suii<lav bcfuic mid-wiii- 
Suniicii d;ci beforeii iiibl- ter-day t^Christmas day), 
winler-dici. 

A MOHAMMEDAN’S LECTURE ON CHRISTIAN 
VICES. 

T HIv following IS selected from the writings of 
John Mandeville, who was born in Com- 

pared with the preci-ding article, it shows the pro- 
gress made in the Jvnglisli language during the 
one and a half centuries that intervened : 

And therefore I .shall tell you what the Soudan 
told me upon a day, in his chamber. He let 
voiden out of his chamber all manner of men, 
lords, and other; for he would .s])eak with me in 
coun.sel. And there he a.sked me how the Chris- 
tian men governed 'em in our country. And I 
said [te] him. “Right well, thonked be Ood.” 
And he said [to] m<-, “Truly nay, for ye Chris- 
tian men ne reckon right not how untruly to 
serve God. Ve .should given en.saniple to the 
lewed people for to do well, and ye given ’em en- 
sample to d<v evil. For the commons, upon 
festival days, when they shouldeii go to church 
to serve God, then gon they to taverns, and Ixm 
there in gluttony all the day and all night, and 
eaten and driTikeii, .is beasts at have no rea.son, 
and wit not wlun they hii\ now. And there- 
withal they beti .so prov.^l, rhat they knowen not 
liow to ben clothed; now long, now short, now 
straight, iiov. larei now .sworded, now daggered, 
and in ill manner guises. They si oulden ben 


simple, meek, and true, and full of alms-deed, as 
Jesu was, in whom they trow; but they ben all 
the contrary, and ever inclined to the evil, and to 
don evil. And they ben so covetous, that for a 
little silver they scllen 'eir daughters, 'eir .sisters, 
and ’eir own wives, to putten ’em to lechery'. And 
one witlidrawetli the wife of another; and none 
of ’em holdeth faith to another, but they defouleii 
’eir law, that Je.su Chri.st betook ’em keep for ’eir 
salvation. And thus for ’eir sins, han [have] they 
lo.st all this loud that we holdeii. For ’eir .sins 
here, hath God taken ’em in our hond.s, not only 
by .strength of ourself, but for ’eir .sins. For we 
knowen well in very' .sooth, that when ye .serve 
God, God will help you ; and when he is with 
y'ou, no man may be against you. And that 
know we well by our prophecies, that Christian 
men .shall winiien this lond again out of o*ir 
hond.s, when they' .serven God more devoutly*. 
But as long .as they' ben of foul and unclean living 
fas they ben now), we have no dread of ’em in no 
kind ; for here God will not helpeii ’em in no 
wi.se. ’’ • 

And then I asked him how he knew the .stale 
of Chri.stian men. And he answered me, that he 
knew all the state of the commons also by his 
mc.s.seng*ers, that he .sent to all lands, inmaniK! 
as they were merchants of j)rccion.s .stones, of 
cloths of gold, and of other thiiig.s, for to knowen 
the manner of every country aniongs Chri.stian 
men. And then he let clepe in all the lords that 
he made voiden first out of his chamber ; ami 
there he .showed me four that were great lords in 
the country, that tolden me of my* country, an^l 
of many other Chri.stian countrie.s, as well as if 
they had been of the .same country^ ; and they 
.spak French right well, and the Soudan also, 
whereof I had great mar\'el. Alas, that it is 
great .slander to our faith and to our laws, when 
folk that ben withouten law .shall reproven u$. 
and undernemen us of oiii; .sin.s. And they' that 
shoulden ben converted to Christ and to the lav 
of Je.sus, l.)y' our good example and by* our accept 
able life to God, ben through our wickedne.ss an'i 
evil living, far fro us ; and .strangers fro the hoi 
and very' belief shall thus appellen us and hohU i 
us for wicked levirs and cursed. And truly th' 
.say sooth. For the Saracens ben good and fail ' 
ful. For they keepen entirely the commandnu • t 
of the holy book Alcoran, that God sent ’em i y 
his messager Mahomet; to the which, as l! 
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sayen, vSt. Gabriel, the angel, oftentime told the 
will of God. 

WICKLIFFE*S TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE. 

J OHN WICKI^IFFE wavS almost contemporary 
with Sir John Mandevillc, but there is a 
marked difference in the style of the two, as will 
be seen by this extract from Wickliffc’s transla- 
tion of the Bible : 

And Marye seydc, My soul niagiii6eth the Lord. 

And my spiryt hath gladid in God myn hclthe. 

For he hath behuhicii the mckenesse of his hand- 
mayden : for lo for this alle j^eiieratiouns schulen scye 
that I am blcssid. 

h'or he that is mighti hath don to me grctc thingis, and 
his name is holy. 

And his mercy is fro kynclredc into kyiulredis lo men 
tiiat dredeii him. 

He hath made niyght in his arm/ he scattcridc proiide 
men with the thoughtc of his herte. 

He sette doun myghty men fro seetc, and enhaunside 
ineke men. He hath fulfillid hungry men with goodis, 
and he has left riche men voide. 

He heuynge mynde of his mercy took up Israel his 
child. * 

As he hath spokun oiuv fadris, to .Abraham, and to 
his seed into w orlds. 

It will be interesting to ('om].)are the above with 
the modern or King James translation as it occurs 
in Luke i. 46-55. 

K — 

RELICS OF SAINTS. 

D uring the Dark Ages great value was at- 
tached to the miraculous (qualities, of ihe 
relics of departed saints. Every church and 
monastery had its particular relics. vSoine were 
valued more highly than others, in proportion to 
the degree of saiictitj" whicli had marked the 
saint’s life during his existence on earth. These 
relics were bought and .sold, like other commodi- 
ties, and in some instances tlie>^ were even s/o/rn, 
when they could not be obtained otherwise. It 
is entertaining to observe the .singular ardor and 
grasping avidity of sonic, to enrich them.selves 
with these religious morsels, their little di.scern- 
ment, the curious impositions of the vendor, and 
' he good faith and sincerity of the purclnusei . The 
in e late of the place sometimes ordained a fast to 
huplore God that they might not be cheated with 
tile relics of saints, which he sometimes purchased 
the benefit of the village or town, and in which 
b was occasionally cheated by receiving the relics 
oi I very bad p rson. In such cases we presume 
9 


the miracles were of an umsatisfactory and dan- 
gerous character. These things .seeiii humorously 
absurd now, but in their day and time they were 
as real and as much believed in as any other 
cu.stoms connected with the history of the hiiinan 
race. Men were in their infancy then, and they 
thought and acted like children. 

When Harold, who afterward became king of 
England, vi.sited William, Duke of Normandy, 
for the puqx)se of persuading him to release cer- 
tain Fhiglish gentlemen who had been placed wdth 
him as hostages, he was not aware that the duke 
also had his eyes fixed upon the Engli.sh throne. 
But William was not long in imparting that fact 
to his guest, and he iii.sisted that the latter should 
forthwith relinquish all claims that he might have 
in the same direction. Harold was .surprised at 
the demand, but not daring to rc.si.st, he feigned 
compliance, renounced all hopes of the crown for 
himself and professed his sincere intention of 
supporting the pretensions of the duke. William, 
to him faster to his inteu sts, recjuired him 
to take an oath to fi.ifil his promi.ses, and in order 
to render the oath more binding, he secretly con- 
veyed under the altar, on whieh Harold had 
agreed to .swear, the relics of .some of the most 
revered martyrs. After the oath was adminis- 
tereil he showed tlie relics to Harold, and admon- 
ished him to observe religiously an engagement 
which had been ratified l)y so tremendous a sanc- 
tion. Afterward, when Harold a.scended the 
throne of hhigland, in spite of his obligations to 
William, and was defeated and killed at the battle 
of Hastings, his misfortunes were attributed to 
the resentment of the .saints over who.se remains 
he had sworn a false oath. 

Guilbert de Nogen wnite a treati.se on the relics 
of saints ; acknowledging that there were many 
false ones as well as false legends ; he reprobates 
the inventors of these lying miracles. He wrote 
his treati.se on the occasion of a tooth of our 
lyord by \vhich the monks of St. Mcdard de 
Soi.ssons pretended to operate miracles. lie 
a.ssert.s that this preten.sion is as chimerical as that 
of .several persons who believed the}" possessed 
other portions of the body of the Saviour. 

Another has written a history of what he calls 
the translation of the relies of Saint Magean to 
the moiiastry of Villemagnc. Translation is in 
fact only a .softened expre.ssion for the robbery of 
the relics of the saint committed by two monks, 
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who carried Uiciii off secreth’ to enrich Iheir iiioii- of mortality, which had now become a brancli of 
astery ; and llicy did not hesitate at any artifice commerce. They even regarded their possessors 
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with a hostile eye. 
Such were the re- 
ligious opinions 
from the ninth to 
the twelfth cen- 
tury. Canute, the 
Dane, comm is - 
sioned his agent at 
koine to purchase 
Saint Augustine’s 
arm for one hun- 
dred talents of sil- 
ver and one of 
gold! a much 
larger sum than 
tlie fincsl statue rrf 
aiiti(jnity would 
have then sold for. 

Another monk 
describes a strange 
act of devotion at- 
tested by vSevenil 
conlcinporar} wri- 
ters. When t h e 
saints did not 
rt‘a d i 1 y com y 
with tlic prayers of 
their votaries, 
they flogged their 
relics with rods, in 
a .sjnrit of impa- 
tience which they 
conceived was 
proper, to make 
tl\em bend into 
compliance. 

Theofroy, abbot 
of Kpternac, to 
raise our admira 
tion, rel a t es tli< 
daily miracles iier- 
formed by the re! 
ics of saints, thei’ 
ashes, their clothes 
or other mortal 
spoils, and even by 
the i nstruinent • 


to cuinplele their ^^'sign. They thought ever>' of their martyrdom. He inveighs against th^^' 
thing wa^ pennitu 1 Vo acquire the.sv fragments luxury of ornaments which was indulged uu 
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cler a religiou.s pretext; “It is not to be vSup- 
posed that the saints are desirous of such a pro- 
fu.sion of gold and silver. They wisli not that we 
should raise to them such magnificent churches, 
to exhibit that ingenuous order of pillars which 
shine with gdld ; nor those rich ceilings, nor 
those altars sparkling with jewels. They desire 
not the purple parchment of price for their writ- 
ings, the liquid gold to embellish the letters, nor 
the precious stones to decorate their covers ; while 
you have such little care for the ministers of the 
altar.” 

The monks not being able to deny, sa3's Bayle, 
that there have been false relics, which have 
operated miracles, they leply that the good inten- 
tions of those belie\'ers who have recourse to them, 
obtained from Ood this reward for their good 
faith ! In the same spirit, when it was shown 
that two or three bodies of the same saint are 
said to exist in difierent places, and, that there- 
fore they all could not be authentic ; it was an- 
swered; that they were all genuine ! for God had 
multiplied and miraculously reproduced them for 
the comfort of the faithful ! A curious specimen 
of the intolerance of good sense. 

When the Reformation was spread in Lithuania, 
Prince Radzivil was so affected by it, that he went 
in person to pay the pope all ])ossible honors, 
Ilis holine.ss on this occjision pre.seuted him with 
a precious box of relics. The prince having re- 
Uirned home, some monks entreated permission 
to try the effect of these relics on a demoniac, 
who had hitherto resisted every kind of exorcism. 
They were brought into the church with solemn 
pomp, and deposited on the altar, accompanied 
by an innumerable crowd. After the usual con- 
jurations, which were unsuccessful, they applied 
the relics. The demoniac instantly recovered. 
The people called out a miracle I and the prince, 
lifting his hands and eyes to heaven, felt his faith 
confirmed. In this transport of pious joy, he 
observed that a young gentleman who was keeper 
oi thi.^ treasure of relics, smiled, and by his mo- 
tions ridiculed the miracle. The prince indig- 
nantly to( k our young keeper of the relics to 
task ; who, on pr uaivj of j..i don, gave die fol- 
lowing secret intelligence cc, . Tiling them : “In 
travelling from Rome I;- lost the box of 
relic's ; and no^ daring to mention it, he had pro- 
cured a siind.ir nvr, which he had filled wdtli the 
snail I\>ncs of ch gs and cats, and >tlier trifles 


similar to what were lost. He hoped he might 
be forgiven for .smiling, when he found that such 
a collection of rubbish was idolized with sucli 
pomp, and had even the virtue of expelling 
demons. 

Stephens, in his Traite preparatif a I’Apologic 
pour Ilerodote, c. 39, says, “A monk of St. 
Anthony having been at Jerusalem, saw there 
several relics, among which were a bit of the fin- 
ger of the Holy Ghost, as .sound and entire as it 
had ever been ; the snout of the seraphim that 
appeared to St. Francis ; one of the nails of a 
cherubim ; one of the ribs of the verbinn caro foe- 
turn (the word made flesh ;) some rays of the star 
which appeared to the three kings in the east ; a 
vial of vSt. Michael’s sweat when he was fighting 
against the devil ; a hem of Jo.seph’s garment, 
which he wore when he cleaved wood, etc., ‘<ill 
of which things,’ observes our treasurer of relics, 

I have brought \'ery devouth' with me home.” 

Henry 1 1 1. , of IJiigland, who was deeply tainted 
with the superstition of the age, summoned all 
the great in the kingdom to meet in London. 
This summons excited the mo.st general curiOvSity, 
and multitudes appeared. The king then ac- 
quainted them that Ihc great master of the 
Knights 'i'einplars had .sent him a phial contain 
ing u small portion of llie precious blood of Christ 
which he had shed upon the cross ! and attested 
to be genuine by the .seals of the patriarch of 
Terusalem and others. He commanded a proces- 
sion the following day, and the hi.storian adds 
that though the roiKl between St. Paul’s and 
VVestnii lister abbey was very deep and miry, the 
king kept his eves c()n.stantly fixed on the phial. 
Two monks received it, and clepo.sited the phial in 
the abbey, “ which made all England shine with 
glory, dedicating it to God and St. Edward.” 
vSubsequeiitly it was ascertained to be the blood 
of a duck which had Ix'cii deposited in the phial. 

Lord Herbert, in his Life of Henry VIII., ot 
England, notices the great fall of the ;price o 
relics. The aspect given to relics, and tsoiu 
pretended miracles, fell ; insomuch, that a pie > 
of St. Andrew’s finger (covered only with ‘ 
ounce of silver,) being laid to pledge by a nion 
stery for forty pounds, was left unredeemed at tl 
dis.solution of the house ; the king’s conunc 
sioners, who upon .surrender of. any foundali< » 
undertook to pay the debts, refirsing to return t! - 
price again. That is, they did not choo.se 
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repa}^ the forty pounds, to receive a piece of 
the finger of St. Andrew. 

The elector Frederick, of Gennaiiy, called “ the 
Wise,” was an indefatigable collector of relics, 
but after his death the price of these articles 
rapidly declined in the (’'reniian empire ; and at 
length the advancing intelligence of the hhiro- 
pean nations caused this remarkable superstition 
to entirely disappear. 

THE DELUSIONS OF ALCHEMY. 

D uring the Middle Ages, alchemy was a 
mysterious art, aiming to change inferior 
metals into silver and gold, and to find the .so- 
called elixir of life, which was to be the universal 
remedy for all disea.ses, rejuvenating the old, and 
even preventing death. It is said that the Kni- 
peror Diocletian, after the conquest of the 
rebellious Kg\'ptians in the year 296, ordered 
that all the writings on the chemistry of gold 
and silver should l)e burned, in order that the 
common people might not grow too rich by 
making gold, and thus be enabled to again 
engage in rebellion. 

An infatuated lover of this delii.sive art met 
with one who pretended to have the power of 
transmuting lead into gold. This philosopher 
required only the materials, and a little lime, to 
perform his golden operations and by way of 
parenthesis it may be remarked that his kind arc 
not all dead yet. He was taken to the country 
re.sidence of his palrone.ss. A large laboratory 
was built, and, that his important labors might 
not be impeded by any dislurlxiuce, wo one w'as 
allowed to enter. His door was contrived do tuni 
on a pivot, so that, un.seen and un.seeing, his 
meals w(Te conveyed to him, \Yithoul distracting 
his sublime contemphilions. 

During two yeais lie never condescended to 
speak to his patroness excerpt in two or three 
instances. On the few occa.sions that she was 
admitted to th ‘ laboratory, slie saw, with plca.s- 
ing aatonishnienl, stills, immense caldrons, long 
flues, and three or four vulcanious fires blazing 
at different corners of the magical mine ; nor did 
she bcliohi with hss re\e ice the venerable 
figure of the dii. ty plnlosop’ Pale and ema- 
ciated with daily (.peva!:* MIS and nightly vigils, 
he revealed l ' her, in unintelligible jargon, his 
progre.s.ses ; and iv.iving sometime conde.scended 
to explain the my d ries of the arcana, she beheld, 


or schemed to behold, streams of fluid and heaps 
of .solid ore, .scattered a;*ouiul the laborator>\ 
Sometimes he required a new still, and sometimes 
vast quantities of lead. Already this unfortunate 
lady had expended the half of her fortune in 
supplying the demands of the philosopher, and* 
she now began to lower her imagination to the 
standard of rea.son. Two years had elapsed, 
vast quantities of lead had gone in, and nothing 
but lead had come out. She di.sclosed her sen- 
timents to the philo.sopher. He candidly con- 
fes.sed that he was him.sclf surpri.sed at his tardy 
progress ; but that now he would exert himself 
to the utmost, and that he would venture to per- 
form a laborious operation, which hitherto he had 
hoped to avoid the iieces.sity of employing. The 
lady retired, and the golden visions of expectation 
rc.siimed all their lustre. , 

One day as .she and her family .sat at dinner, a 
terrible shriek, and one explosion after another, 
loud as the report of cannons, as.sailed their ears. 
They hastened to the laboratory ; two of the 
greatest .stills had burst, and one part of the 
laboratory and the bou.se were in flames. We 
are told that afler another adventure of this kind, 
this victim to alchemy, after ruining another 
patron, in de.spair swallowed poison. 

liven more recently we have a history of an 
alchemist in the life of Romney, the painltT. 
This alchemist, after be.slowiiig much time and 
money on preparations for the grand projection, 
and being near the deci.sivc liour, was induced, 
by the too earnest request of his wife, to quit hi.s 
furnace one evening, to attend some of her com- 
pany at the tea-table. While the projector was 
attending the ladies his funiace blew up ! In 
consequence of this event, he conceived such an 
antipathy again.st his wife, that he could not 
endure the idea of living with her again. 

Henry \T. of Kngland wa.s so reduced by his 
extravagances, that he endeavored to recruit his 
empty coflers by alchemy. The record of thi." 
singular proposition contains “The most soU^mr 
and serious account of the feasibility and virtuc^ 
of the pbilovsopher's stone, encouraging thesearcl’ 
after it, and di.spen.sing with all .statutes and pn. 
hibitions to the contrary.” 

After this patent was published, many promised 
to answer the king’s expectations so effectual!; 
that the next year he published another patent 
wherein he tells his .subjects, that the happy lioi 
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was drawing nigh, and by iiieaus of the stone, to alchemy ; “The ancient books of alchemy, so 
which he should soon be master of, he would pay liberally ascribed to Pythagoras, icj Solomon, or 
all the debts of the nation in real gold and silver, to Hermes, were the pious frauds of more recent 
The persons picked out for his new operators were adepts. The Greeks were inattentive either to 
as remarkable as the patient itself, being a most the use or the abuse of chemistry. In that iin- 
“ miscellaneous rabble ” of friars, grocers, mercers inen.se register, where Pliny has deposited the 
and fishmongers ! discoveries, the arts, and the errors of mankind, 


Alchemists were formerly called mu/tiplins, as there is not the least mention of the transmu- 
appears from a statute of Henry IV., repealed in tations of metals; and the persecution of Dioclc- 
llie preceding record. The statute being ex* tian is the first authentic event in the hisUn y of 
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tremely short, we give it for the reader’s satis- alchemy. ^Phe conquest of Kgyi>t by the Arabs 
fai'tioii : diffu.sed that vain .science over the globe. Con- 

“ None from henceforth shall u.‘5c to multiply genial to the avarice of the human heart, it was 
gold or .silver, or u.se the craft of multiplication ; .studied in China, as in Kurope, with ecpial eager- 
and if any the same do, he shall incur the pain ness and equal success. The darkness of the 
of felony.” Middle Ages ensued a favorable reception to 

Caesar commanded the treatises of alchemy to every tale of wonder ; and the revival of learning 
be burnt throughout the Romati dominions : gave new vigor to hope, and sugge.sted more 
C0e.sar. who is not less to be admired as a philo- siK'cious arts to deception. I'hilosophy, with the 
sopher than as a monarch. aid of experience, has at length banished the 

Mr. Gibbon has this succinct passage relative study of alchemy ; and the pre.sent age, however 
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desiroUvS of riches, is content to seek them by the 
means of coiiimercc and industry.” 

Modern chemistry is not without a /wpeol veri- 
fying the golden visions of the alchemist. Dr. 
Giriaiiger, of Gottingen, has adventured the fol- 
lowing prophecy : ” Iti the nineteenth century the 
transmutation of metals will be generally knowti 
and practi.sed. Kvery chemist and eveiy artist 
will make gold : kitchen uten.sils will be of silver, 
and even of gold, which will contribute more 
than anything else to prolong life, poisoned at 
present by the oxides of copper, lead, and iron, 
which we daily swallow with our food.” This 
sublime chemist, though he does not venture to 
predict that universal elixir, which is to prolong 
life at pleasure, yet approximates to it. A 
chemical gentleman writes that ‘‘The 7nefals 
.seem to be coptiposUr bodies, which nature is per- 
petually preparing : and it may be rescrv’cd for 
the future researches of science to trace, and [x^r- 
hapsto imitate, some of these curious operations.” 

CURIOSITIES OF THE LITERATURE OF THE 
REFORMATION. 

I T is a difficult matter, in this modern era of 
good feeling between the various Christian 
denominations, to understand and a])preciate the 
personal bitterness that existed among the leaders 
of what is known in history as the Reformation. 

Those giants in the arena of religious contro- 
versy were more careful aliout making them- 
selves understood by the people for whom they 
WTOte, and to whom they spoke, than choice in 
their modes of expression. Both sides indulged 
in the bitterest invectives and the most scathing 
anathemas, huther refers to the Boik* in lan- 
guage .so vigorous that polite usage will not ad- 
mit of its reproduction. In one instance he calls 
him “the governor of .Sodom,” and adds: “If 
the Turks lay hold «'f u.s, then we .shall be in the 
handsof the devil ; biitT we remain with the pope, 
we shall be in hell. What a pleasing sight would 
it be to .sec the popt. and the cardinals hanging on 
one gallows, in ex.ict order, like the .seals which 
dangle from the bulls of the pope ! What an 
excellent council would they hold under the 
gallows ! ■ ’ 

Again Ik cxclalm.s . ‘‘"l ake re, my little 
pope ! my li'tlc ass ' coon slowly . .f thou falle.st, 
they will exclaim, ‘See! how our little ik)ix' is 
spoilt.’ ” It was r.,i 1 unate for the cau.se of the Re- 


formatioi^ that the. violence of I^uther was soft- 
ened to a considerable degree at times by the meek 
Melanchthon : he often poured honey on the .sting 
inflicted by the angry bee. Luther was no re- 
specter of kings ; he was .so fortunate, indeed, as 
to find among his antagonists a crowned head ; a 
great good fortune for an ob.scurc controversialist, 
and- the very punctum saliens of controversy. 
Henry VIIL, of Kngland, wrote his book again.st 
the new doctrine ; then warm from scholastic 
studies, Henry pre.sentcd Leo X. with a work 
highly creditable to his abilities, and yo inferior 
performance according to the genius of the age. 
Collier, in his Kcclesiastical History, has ana- 
lyzed the book, and does not ill describe its .spirit : 

‘ Henry .seems .superior to his adversary in the 
vigor and propriety of his style, in the force of 
his rea.soning, and the learning of his citations. 
It is true he leans too much upon his character, 
argues in his gartcr-robes, and writes as it w’ere 
with his sceptre'^ But Luther, in rt^ply, abandons 
his pen to all kinds of railing abu.se. He ad- 
dre^se.s Henry in the following .style : “ Itis hard 
to .say if folly can be more foolish, or stupidity 
more stupid, than is the head of Henry. He has 
not attacked me with the heart of a king, but 
with the impudence of a knave. This rotten 
worm of the earth having blasphemed the ina- 
je.sty of my king, I have a ju.st right to be.spatter 
his Hnglish maje.sty with his own dirt and ordure. 
This Henry has lied.” 

Calvin was even le.ss tolerable than Luther, for 
he had no Melanchthon ! His adversaries are .stig- 
matized as knaves, lunatics, drunkards, and a.s.sas- 
.sins ! Sometimes they are characterized by the 
familiar appellatives of bulls, asses, cats and hogs ! 
By him Catholic and Lutheran ai'e alike hated. 
Vet, after having given vent to this virulent 
homor, he frequently boasts of his mildne.s.s. 
When he reads over his writings, he tells us, that 
he is astonished at his forbearance ; but this, he 
adds, is the duty of every Christian ! at the same 
time, he generally fini.shes a period with — “ Do 
you hear, you dog? Do you hear, madman?” 

Beza, the di.sciple of Calvin, .sometimes imitates* 
the luxuriant abuse of his ma.stcr. When he 
writes against Tilleman, a Lutheran minister, he 
bc.stows on him the following titles of honor: 
“ Polyphemus ; an ape ; a great a.ss who is distin- 
guished from other a.s.ses by wearing a hat ; an 
ass on two feet ; a monster composed of part of 
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ail ape and wild ass ; a villain who merits hang- 
ing on the first tree we find.” And Beza w\as, no 
tloubt desirous of the office of executioner ! 

Bishop Bedell, a great and good man, respected 
even by his adversaries, in an address to his 
clergj^ observes: “Our calling is to deal with 
errors, not to disgrace the man with scolding 
words. It is said of Alexander, 1 think, when 
lie overheard one of his soldiers railing lustily 
against Darius his enemy, that he rejn-oved him, 
and added, ‘ Friend, I entertain thee to fight 
against Darius, not to revile him ; ’ and my senti- 
ments of treating the Catholics,” concludes Bedell, 


drunkard, had not her maid timel}’ and outrage- 
ously abused l^er. The .stor>' will amuse.—” My 
mother had by little and little accustoine<l herself 
to relish wine. They used to send her to the 
cellar, as being one of the .soberest in the family ; 
she first sipped from the jug and tasted a few 
drops, for she abhorred wine, and did not care to 
drink. However, she gradually accustomed her- 
.self, and from sipping it on her lips she swallowed 
a draught. As people from the smallest faults 
iiKsen.sibly increase, .she at length liked wine, and 
drank bumpers. But one day being alone with 
her maid, who usually attended her to the cellar, 



dantk’s drkam of iikavkn. 


“are not comformable to the practice of Luther 
and Calvin ; but they were but men, and perhaps 
we must confess they .sutfered themselves to yield 
to the violence of pa.ssion.” 

The Fathers of the church were proficients in 
the art of abuse, and very ingeniously defended 
it. vSt. Austin affiniis that the keenest personality 
may produce a wonderful effect, in opening a 
man’s eyes to his own follies. Tie illustrates his 
position with a story, given with great simplicity, 
of his mother. Saint Monica, with her maid. vSaint 
Monica certainly w’ould have been a confirmed 


they quarrelled, and the maid bitterly reproached 
her with being a drunkard ! That single W’ord 
struck her .so poignantly that it opened her under- 
standing ; and reflecting on the deformity of the 
vice, she desisted fore\'er from its u.se.“ 

CELEBRATED HISTORICAL LITERARY 
BLUNDERS. 

HEN Dante first published his Injenw, the 
simple and snjKTStitions of the age ac- 
cepted it as a true narrative of the author's de- 
scent into hell. 
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For years after the publication of Gulliver's was an age of discovery,” says Granger, “the 
Travels, many readers could not be convinced learned Budieus, and others, took it for a genuine 
that the imaginary voyages and discoveries history ; and considered it highly expedient that 
therein recorded were not real. •missionaries should be sent thither to convert so 

Utopia, by vSir Thomas More, as every well- wise a nation to Christianity.” 
read person knows, is an imaginary description of One of the most singular blunders was pro- 
duced by the in- 
genious Hermip- 
pus Redivivus of 
Dr. Campbell, a 
curious banter of 
the hermetic phil- 
osophy and uni- 
versal medicine ; 
but the grave 
irony is .so closely 
kept uj) through- 
out this admir- 
able treatise, that 
it deceived for a 
length of time 
the most learned 
people of that 
day. His notions 
of the art of pro- 
longing life by 
i 11 h a 1 i n g t h c 
breath of young 
women, was 
eagerly credited. 
A learned phy- 
sician, who was 
also an author 
of one or more 
medical works, 
was so imprcs.sed 
• by it that he ac- 
tually took lodg- 
ings in a female 
boarding school, 
in order^that he 
might never be 
without a con- 
stant supply of 
the breath*of 
young ladies. A 

a perfect but v’su.uaw republi'^' in an islaiul sup- number of other learned men of that date were 
p(3.sed to have been n-wl di.se * ered in America; greatly influenced by the subtle reasoning of the 
but it was nccepted, at the lim- r its publication, work, which exercised .so powerful an influence 
by many persons, and by at least one hi.slorian, as to temporarily unsettle their minds, at least in 
as u true accoi:,.! tu a great di.scovery. “As this that particular. 
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Sir John Pringle mentions his having cured a 
soldier by the use of two quarts of Dog and Duck 
water daily ; a French translator specifies it as an 
excellent broth made of a duck and a dog ! In a 
catalogue compiled by a French writer of Works 
on Natural History, he inserted the well-known 
“Essay on Irish Bulls” by the Edgeworths. 
This is the only instance on record where an Irish 
bull has been classed .under the head of Natural 
History. 

A remarkable blunder was committed by the 
Abb6 Gregoire ; who affords another striking 
proof of the errors to which foreigners are liable 
when they decide on the language and customs of 
another country. The abbe, in the excess of his 
philanthropy, to show to what dishonorable 
offices human nature is degraded, states that at 
London he observed a sign-board proclaiming the 
master as tuer des punaises de sa majeste ! Bug- 
dcstroycr to his majesty ! The idea which must 
have occurred to the good abb^^ was, that his 
inaje.sty’s bugs were hunted and taken by hand — 
and thus human nature was degraded. 

In Charles II. ’s reign a new collect was drawn, 
in which a new epithet was added to the king’s 
title, that gave, says Burnet, great offence, and 
occasioned great raillery. He was styled our most 
religions king. Whatever the signification of re- 
ligiouis might he in the Latin word as importing 
the sacredne.ss of (he kin.^’s person, yet in the 
Ihigiisli languageit bore a signification that was no 
way applicable to King Charles, wlio was every- 
thing else except religious, most of his life being 
.spent in wild orgies and extravagant dissipations. 

A literary blunder of Thomas Wharton is a 
s]x?cin]en of the manner in which a man of genius 
may continue to blunder with infinite ingenuity. 
In an old romance he finds the.se lines, describing 
the duel of Saladin with Richard Canir de Lion : 

* A Faucon brode in handc he bare, 

For he thought he wolde there 
Have slayne Richard. 

He imagines this Faucon btcdc means falcon 
bird, or a hawk, and that Saladin is represented 
with this bird on his fist to express his contempt 
of his adversary’. He supports his conjecture by 
noticing a Gothic picture, .suptx).sed to be the sub- 
ject of this duel, and also some old tapestry of 
heroes on horseback with hawks on their fists ; he 
plunges into feudal times where no gentleman 


appeared on horseback \vithout his hawk. After 
all this curious erudition, the rough but .skilful 
Ritson inhumanly triumphed by dis.solving the 
magical fancies of the more elegant Whartuii, by 
explaining a Faucon brode to be nothing more than 
a broad faulchion, which was certainly more useful 
than a bird in a duel. 

CELEBRATED MEN WHO HAD TERMAGANTS 
FOR WIVES. 

IR THOMAS MORE was united to a woman 
of the harshest temper and the mo.st sordid 
manners. To soften the moroseness of her dispo- 
sition, “he persuaded her to play on the lute, viol, 
and other instruments, every day.” Whether it 
was that she had no car for music, she herself 
never became harmonious as the instniment she 
touched. All these ladies may be considered as 
rather too alert in thought, and too spirited in 
action ; but a tame cuckoo bird who is always re- 
peating the same tone, must be very fatiguing. 
The wife of Samuel Clarke, the great compiler 
of booksin i6So, whose name was anagrammatized 
to ''suck all cream,'' alluding to his indefatigable 
labors in suck^ug all the cream of every author 
without having any cream hims< If, is described 
by her hu.sband a.s having the most sublime con- 
ceptions of his illu.strious compilations. Thi.s 
ap])ears by her behavior. He says, “that she 
never rose from table without making him a 
courte.sy, nor drank to him without bowing, and 
that his word was a law to her.” How happy 
most men would be if their wives would treat 
them with such deference. 

In 1590 the Bishop of Litchfield and Coventry, 
writing to the earl of vShrewsbury (a very appro- 
priate name under the circumstances) on the sub- 
ject of living .separate from his counte.ss, uses the 
following curious argument in favor of their 
union, which seems to imply a singular state of 
morals and religion in the British isles at that 
time : 

“ But .some will say in your Lordship’s behalfe 
that the Couutesse is a sharp and bitter shrewe, 
and therefore lieke enough to shorten your lief, 
if slice should kepe yow company, indeede, my 
good Lord, I have heard some say so; but if 
shrewdnesse or .sharpnesse may be a just cau.se 
of separation between a man and wiefe, I thinck 
fewe men in Englande would keepe their wives 
longe ; for it is a common jcvSte, yet trewc in some 
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sense, that there is but one shrewe in all the 
worlde, and evcrcc man hath her : and so everee 
man must be ridd of his wiefe that would be ridd 
of a shrewe/’ 

The wife of Barclay, author of “The Argenis,” 
considered herself as the wife of a demigod. This 
appeared glaringly after his death ; for Cardinal 
Barberini having erected a monument to the 
memory of his tutor, next to the tomb of Bar- 
clay, Mrs. Barclay was so irritated at this that 
she demolished his moiiument, brought home his 
bust, and declared that the ashes of so great a 
genius as her husband shoultl never be placed be- 
side so villainous a pedagogue. 

Saliiiasius’s wife was a termagant ; and Clu*is- 
tiana said she admired his p'Uience more than his 
erudition, married to such a shrew. Mrs. Salnia- 
sius indeed considered herself as tlie <pieen of 
science, because her husband was acknowledged 
as a sovereign among the critics. She boasted she 
had for her husband tlie most learned of all the 
nobles, and the most noble of all the learned. 
Our good lady always joined the learned confer- 
ences which he held in his study. She spoke 
loud, and decided with a tone of majesty. Sal- 
masius was mild in conversation, but the reverse 
in his writings, for our proud Xanthippe consid- 
ered him as acting beneath himself if he did not* 
majestically call every one names ! 

The wife of Rohault, when her husband gave 
lectures on the philosophy of Descartes, used to 
seat herself on these days at the door, and refused 
admittance to every one shabbily dressed, or who 
did not discover a genteel air. So convinced was 
she that, to be worthy of lieariiig the lectures of 
her husband it was proper to appear fashionable. 
In vain our good lecturer e.xhau.sted himself in 
telling her that fortune does not always give fine 
clothes to philosophers. 

The wives of Albert Durer and Berghem were 
both shrews. The wife of Durer compelled that 
great genius to do the liourly drudgery of his 
profession, merely to gratily her own .sordid pa.s- 
.sion : in de.spair, Albert ran away from his Ti.si- 
phone ; she wheedled him back, and not long 
afterwards tVii^ great artist fell a victim to her 
furious dispositi(/n. Pjerghem’s . ife would never 
allow that excellent nrlist lo ([ui is occupations : 
and she cojitrived aii odd expedi- to detect his 
indolence. The artist work;ul in a room above 
her ; ever and a. ion slie roused him by thump- 


ing a long stick against the ceiling, while the 
obedient Berghem answered by stamping his foot, 
to satisfy Mrs. Berghem that he was not napping. 

It is hardly necessary in this corfnection to 
mention Xanthippe, the wife of Socrates, whose 
name and fame are familiar to all. There is a 
lingering suspicion in our minds that perhaps 
the old philo.sopher deserved a good part of the 
discipline that his wife bestowed upon him, and 
that perhaps he iLsed his advantages as philoso- 
pher and historian to rei)rcseiit the old lady’s 
temper in warmer tints than it really deserved. 
At any rate, Xanthippe has not been heard from. 

There is an account of a distinguished modem 
lecturer who evidently was fully as de.serving of 
public sympathy, on account of his wife’s temper, 
as Socrates. Among other exploits that have 
been related of this lady, it is .said that, on a 
certain occasion, she came suddenl}’^ and furiously 
into a public hall where her husband was lectur- 
ing, and seizing his charts and other apparatn.s, 
tore them to pieces in the presence of the aiulience. 
The lecturer apologized by quietly remarking: 
“ Dadies and gentlemen, I have the misfortune to 
be the hiLsband of this woman.” 

The sentiments of vSir Thomas Browne, on the 
coiLsequences of marriage, are ver>' curious, in the 
.second part of his Religio Medici, Sect. 9. When 
he wrote! that work, he said, “I was never yet 
once, and commend their resolutions, who never 
marry twice.” He calls woman “the rib, and 
crooked piece of man.” He add.s, “I could be 
content that we migiit procreate like trees, with- 
out conjunction, or that there were any way to 
procreate the world without this trivial and vul- 
gar way.” He means the union of sexes, which 
he declares “is the foolislicst act a wise man com- 
mits in all his life, nor is there anything that will 
more deject his cooled imagination, when he shall 
consider what an odd and unworthy piece of folly 
he hath committed.” He afterward.s declares he 
is not averse to that sweet sex, but Tiaturally 
amorous of all that is beautiful; “I could look 
a whole day with delight upon a handsome picturq, 
though it be but of a horse.” He afterwards 
di.s.serts very profoundly on the mu.sic there is iti 
beauty, “ and the silent note that Cupid strikes is 
far sweeter than the sound of an instrument.” 
Such were his sentiments when youthful, and 
residing at Deydeii ; Dutch philosophy had at 
first chilled his pa.ssioii ; it is probable that pas- 
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sion afterwartlvS Inflamed his philosophy — for he 
married and had four daughters ! ^ 

In some one of Hayle’s writings there is a 
philosophical disquisition on the subject of mar- 
riage, brought about by the .death of a learned 
friend of the philosopher, who, having lost his 
wife, whom he dearly loved, sjx^nt three years in 
seclusion, and then died of grief. “ What, there- 
fore,” remarks the philosopher, “must we think 
of an unhappy marriage, since a happy one is 
exposed to such evils.” He then shows that an 
unhai)py marriage is attended by beneficial con- 
sequences to the survivor. In this dilemma, in 
the one case, the husband lives afraid his wife 
will die, in the other that she will not ! If you 
love her, you will always be afraid of losing her ; 
if you do not love her, you will always be afraid 
of not losing her.” 

AN ORIGINAL LETTER FROM QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH. 

I N the Cottonian I^ibrary, W'spasian F. Ill,, is 
preserved a letter written l)y ^ueen Kli/abeth 
(then Princess) to her sister yueeu Mary. It ap- 
pears by this epistle, that Mar\* had desired to 
have her picture: and in gratifying the wi.shesof 
her majesty, Jvlizabeth accompanies the present 
with the following elaborate letter. It bears no 
date of the in which it was written : Imt her 
placx of residence is mark< d to be at Hatfield. 
There she had retired to enjoy the silent pleasures 
of a studious life, and to be distant from the dan- 
gerous politics of the time. When Mary died 
Klizabeth was at Hatfield; the letter mu .st have 
been written liefore this circiim.stance took place. 
She was at the time of its composition in habitual 
intercourse with*the mo.st excellent writers of an- 
tiquity : her letter displays this in every p.art of 
it : it is poli.shed and repolished. It has also the 
merit of now being first published. 

The Letter. 

Like as the riche man that dayly gathercth 
riches to riches, and to one ba.g of money layeth 
a greatc .store tfl it come to infijiit, so me thinkes, 
your Maiesitie not beinge sufiised with many ben- 
efits and gentilnes shewed to me ifoi this time, 
dothe now increase them in askiiige and de.siring 
w her you may hid and comma andt.. requiring a 
thiiige not worthy the dc.siringe for it .selfe, but 
made worthy for your highness recpievSt. My 
pictur I mene, in wiche if the inward good mynde 


towarde your grace might as wel be declared as 
the outwarde face and eouiitenaiice shal be .seen, 
I wold not haue taried the coiiiandemeiit but pre- 
vent it, nor haue bine the last to graunt but the 
first to offer it. For the face, I graunt, 1 mite 
welblu.sclie to offer, but the mynde I shal iieiier be 
ashamed to pre.seiit. For thogh from the graec 
of the pictur, the coulers may fade by time, may 
gine by wether, may be sixjlted by chance, > et 
the other nor time wdth her swift wings .shall 
ouertake, nor the mi.stie clouds with their lower- 
ings may darken, nor chance with lier slipery fote 
may overthrow. Of this althog[i yet the profe could 
not be greate because the occasions liathe bine but 
smal, so may I perchannee have time to declare it 
in dides wher now I do write them but in wonles. 
And further I shall most hiimhly beseche your 
Maiestie that whan* you shal loke on my pictur 
you will witsafe to Ihinke that as you have but 
the outwarde shadow (.)f the body afore you, so 
my inward miiule wischeth, that the body itsclfe 
wer ofteiier in your ])resencc; howbeit, bicaiise 
bothe my so beinge I Ihinke couhle do your Ma- 
iestie li tel pleasure thogh my selfe great good, and 
againe bicause I sc as yet not the time agreing 
iherento, I shal learne to folow this Sainge of 
Grace, Ferns non eulprs quod viUiri non potest. 
And thus I wil (trobling your maiestie I fere) 
ende with my most humble thankes, bescchiiig 
God longc to prest'i've you to his honour, to your 
comfort, to the realmes profit, and to my joy. 
From Hatfield this ist day of May, your Maje.s- 
tie’s most humble Sislar and servante, 

“ Kmz.xhktu.” 

EXECUTION OF ANNE BOLEYN. 

A NXF: BOLlvVN, wife of Henry VHI.. and 
mother of Queen Ivlizabeth, is re])resented 
as having been a beautiful and charming woman. 
To the very last .she vehemently denied the charge 
of incontinence upon which she was convicted and 
brought to the scaffold ; whether that charge was 
true or false, her death and the manner in which 
it was lironght about will always remain as a 
dark and cruel .stain upon the record of the royal 
animal whose wife she had the misfortune to be. 

Her executioner was a Frenchman of Calais, 
who was suppo.scd to liavc uncommon .skill. 
Anne refused to have her eyes covered with a ban- 
dage, saying that .she had no fear of death. All 
that the minister who officiated at the execution 
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could obtain from her was, that when the blow glances, and fearful of missing his aim, he was 
was to be deli\ ered she would shut her eyes. But obliged to invent an expedient to behead the 

queen. He drew 
off his shoes and 
approached her 
silently at her 
left hand, while 
another person 
advanced at her 
right who made 
a great noise in 
walking. This 
latter circum- 
stance drew her 
attention, a n d 
the executioner 
was enabled to 
strike the fatal 
blow without be- 
ing disarmed by 
that spirit of teii- 
d e r resignation 
that shone from 
the eyes of the 
lovely Anne Bo- 
leyn. 

The death and 
the virtues of 
Anne Holey n are 
tl i us descri bed by 
John Fox, an his- 
toriiin of those 
times : 

“fn certain 
records thus we 
find, that the 
king being in 
h i s j u s t s at 
Greenwich, sud- 
denly, with a few 
persons, depart- 
ed to Westmin- 
ster, and the next 
day after Quean 
Anne, his wife, 
was had to the 
Tower, with the 
Lord Rochford, 
her brother, and 

as she was opem::g ihein eveiy moment, the exe- certain other; and the nineteenth day after 
cutioner could »;oi bear their mild and tender was beheaded. The words of this worthy and 
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Christian lady at her death were these: ‘Good quire lliem to jiul^e the best. And thus I take 
Christian people, I am come hither to die ; for, ac- iny leave of the world, and of xou all, and 1 
couliii^ to the law, and l)y the law, 1 am judged to heartily desire }uii all to pray fur me. The l.(.)rd 
death, and therefore I will speak nothing against it. ha\’e mercy on me ; to God I recommend my .suul. ’ 
1 am come hither to accuse no man, nor to speak And so she kneeled dcjwn, saying, ' To Christ I 
any thing ot that wliereoi I am accused and eon- commend ni) buul ; Jesus, leceive my soul ; ’ re- 
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demned to die ; but I pray God .save the king, and peating the same divers times, till at length the 
semi him long to reign over you, for a gentler, or .stroke was given, and her head was stricken oft*, 
a more merciful prince was there never; and to me “ And this was the end of that godly lady and 
e was a very good, a gentle, and a .sovereign lord, queen. Ocxlly Icall her, for. sundr\* respects, whatso- 

Jid if any person will meddle of my cause, I re- evei the cause was, or quarrel objected against her. 
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First, her last words spoken at her death declared 
no less, her sincere faith and trust in Christ, than 
did her quiet modesty utter forth the goodness 
of the cause and niattcr, whatsoever it was. Be* 
sides that, to sucJi as wisely can judge upon cases 
occurrent, this also may seem to give a great clear- 
ing unto her, that tlie king, the third da^^ after, 
was married in his whites unto anotlier. Certain 
this was, that for the rare and singular gifts of her 
mind, so well instructed, and given toward G()d, with 
such a fer\'ent desire unto the truth, and setting 
forth of sincere religion, joined with like gentleness, 
modesty and pity toward all men, there have not 
many such queens before lier borne the crown of 
Kngland. Principally, this one commendation she 
left l^hind her, that dnriiig her life, the religion of 
Christ most happily flourished, and had a right 
prosperous course. 

“ Many things might be written more of the 
manifold virtues, and the quiet moderation of her 
mild nature ; how lowly she would bear, not only 
to be admonished, but also of her own aecord, 
would require her chaplains, plainly and freely to 
tell whatsoever tlu^y saw in her amiss. Also, how 
bountiful she was to the poor, passing not only the 
poor example of other queens, but also the re* 
venues almost of her estate ; insomuch, that the 
alms which she gave in three-quarters (jf a year, 
in distribution, is summed to the number of four- 
teen thousand pounds ; besides the great piece of 
money, which her (kace intended to impart into 
four sundry (piarters of the realm, as for a stock, 
there to be employed to the behoof of poor artifi- 
cers and occupiers. Again, what a zealous de- 
fender she wasof Christ’s gospel, all the world <loth 
know, and her acts do and will declare to the 
world’s end. Amongst which other her acts, this 
is one, that she placed Master Hugh I^atimer in 
the bishopric of Worcester, and his preferred 
Doctor vSharU>n to his bishopric, being then ac- 
counted a good man. Inirthcrmorc, what a true 
faith she bore unto the Lord, this one exampfle 
may stand fo’ many : for that when King Heiir>' 
was with her at Woodstock, and there beiiigafraid of 
an old blind prophecy, for the which, neither he nor 
other kings i)efore him, durst hunt iti the sakl park 
of W' KKbioek, n«n- liter iut( ’letown of Oxford, at 
last, throngh the ('hiistinn, n faithful counsel of 
that queen he was .so - r.n.; - against all infidelity, 
that boftb lu hunted in the fore-said park, and also 
entered into the town of Oxford, and had no harm. 


But, because .touching the memorable virtues of 
this worthy quccti, partly we have said something 
before, partly because more «also i% promised to be 
declared of her virtuous life (the Lord so pennit- 
(ing), hy otlier who tlien were about her, I will 
cease in this matter further to proceed. 

LEGENDS OF ST. FRANCIS. 

A good idea of the kind of history that was 
written in the fifteenth century may be 
obtained by reading the following sketch. It is 
from the works of William Caxton, the first Eng- 
lish piriiiter, wiio w'as also an extensive writer and 
translator of books : 

Francis, screant and friend of Almighty G(xl, 
was born in the city of Assysc, and was made a 
merchant unto the tw’enU -fifth year of his age, 
and w’asted his time by living vainly, whom our 
Lord corrected \)y the scourge of sickness, and 
suddenly changed him into another man ; so tlfat 
he began to shine l>y the spirit of prophecy. I'(»r 
<ni a time, he, w'ith otlier men of Peruse, was 
taken pirisoner, and w’cie in a cruel jiri.soii, 
where all the other wailed and sorrowed, and lu: 
only WMS glad and enjoyed. And when they ha*! 
repreved him thereof, he answered, “ Know ye,” 
said lie, “that I am joyful: for I shall lie wor- 
shijqx^d as a saint throughout all the world.” . . 

On n time as this holy man was in prayer, the 
devil called him thrice by his own name. And 
when the holy man had answ'ered him, he said, 
none in this world is so great a sinner, but if he 
convert him, our Lord w’ould j)ardon him ; but 
wflio that sleeth himself with hard penance, shall 
never find mercy. And anon, this holy man 
knew by revelation the fallacy and deceit of the- 
fiend, how he WT)uld have witfidrawn him fro to 
do well. And when the devil saw^ that he might 
not prevail against him, h% tempted him by 
grievous temptation of the flesh. And when 
this holy .serx^iiit of God felt that, he despoiled* 
hiscloaths, and lx?at himself right hard with an 
hard cord, saying, ‘‘Tims, brother ass, it be- 
hoveth thee to remain and to be beaten.” And 
when the temptation departed not, he went out 
and plunged himself in the snow', all naked, and 
made seven great balls of snow, and purposed to 
have taken them into+ his body, and said, “This 
greatest is thy wife ; and these four, two ben 
thy daughters, and two thy .sons ; and the other 
* Took off. t Unto. 
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twaiu, that one thy chambrere, and that other thy 
varlet or yeoman ; haste and clothe them : for 
they all die for co}d. And if thy business that 
thou hast about them, grieve ye sore, then serve 
our I/Ord perfectly/' And anon, the devil departed 
fiom him all confused ; and St. Francis returned 
again unto his cell glorifying God. . . . 

He was ennobled in his life by many miracles . . 
and the ver/ death, which is to all men horrible 
and hateful, he admonished them to praise it. 
And also he warned and admonished death to 
come to him, and said, ‘ ‘ Death, my sister, welcome 
be you.” And when he came at the last hour, he 
slept in our Lord ; of whom a friar saw the soul, 
in manner of a star, like the moon in quantity, 
and the sun in clearness. 

STORY OF AN ENGLISH MIRACLE. 

T he following story of early English history 
is related by Fabian, an historian of distinc- 
tion, who died in T.^)ndoii in 1512. He prepared, 
among other works, a collection of such fabulous 
stories of early English history, which he pub- 
lished under the title of the Concordance of Stories. 
This one is based upon the attempted introduction 
of Arianism into J^nglund, the heresy being 
favored by King Vorti gen, who is referred to in 
the article : 

About this time an heresy, called Ariaii’s 
heresy, began then fo spring up in Britain. For 
the which, two holy bishops, named (Tcrnianus 
and Lupus, as of Gaufryde is witnessed, came into 
Britain to reform the king, and all other that erred 
fromr|pte way of truth. 

Of^is holy man, St. Germain, Vincent Hi.s- 
torial ^th, that upon an evening when the 
weatheSr was passing cold, and the .snow fell very 
fast, he axed lodging of the king of Britain, for 
him and his comp^S^, which was denied. Then 
he, after sitting under a bush in the field, the 
king’s herdman pa.s.sed by, and seeing this bishop 
with his company sitting in the weather, desired 
him to his house to take there such poor lodging 
as he had. Whereof the bishop being glad and 
fain, yode* unto the house of the said herdman, 
the which received him with glad cheer. And 
for him and his company, willed his wife to kill his 
only calf, and to dress it ^ bis guest’s supper ; the 
which was also done. When the holy man had 
supped, he called to him his hostess, willing and 
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desiring her, that she should diligently gather 
together all the bones of the dead calf ; and them^ 
.so gathered, to wrap together within the skin of 
the said calf. And then it lay in the stall befor(e 
the rack near unto the dame. Which done ac- 
cording to tlje cominandineiit of tlie holy man, 
shortly after the calf was restored to life ; and 
forthwith ate hay with the dam at the rack. At 
which marvxl all the house was greatly astonished, 
and yielded thanking unto Almighty God, and tO' 
that holy bishop. 

Upon the morrow, this holy bishop took with 
him the herdman, and yode unto the pre.sence of 
the king, and axed of him in sharp wi.se, why that 
over-night he had denied to him lodging. Where- 
wdth the king was so aba.shed, that he had no 
power to give unto the holy man answer. Th^> 
St. Germain .said to him : “I charge thee, in the 
name of the Lord God, that thou and thine depart 
from this palace, and resign it and the rule of thy 
land to him that is more worthy this room than 
thou art.” The which all thing by power divine 
was observed and done ; and the said herdman^ 
by the holy bishop’s authority, was set into the 
.same dignity ; of whom after de.sceuded all the 
kings of Britain. 

What delightful stor\' tellers those old bishops 
and historians were ! 


THE BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL. 

m RS. JOHN ADAMS was in Boston during 
the famous battle of Bunker Hill, and oil 
the following day wrote a letter to her husband* 
describing her own feelings and some of the inci- 
dents of that great event. This letter and the 
accompanying accurate illustration of the battle 
give us a very correct and graphic picture of this 
terrific engagement : 

Sunday, June i8th, 1775. 
Dkarkst Friknd : — The day— perhaps the- 
decisive day — is come, on which the fate of 
America depends. My bursting heart must find- 
vent at my pen. I have just heard that our dear' 
friend, Dr. Warren, is no more, but fell gloriously* 
fighting for his country ; saying, better to die* 
honorably in the field than ignominiously hung' 
upon the gallows. Great is our loss. He has* 
distingui.shed himself in every engagement, by 
his courage and fortitude, by animating the 
soldiers, and leading them on by his own ex- 
ample. A particular account of these dreadM» 



it 1 ' j^ot^us, days \yili be tzwisthitted to 
•il^ 00 doiObt, in the exactest mai^^. 
m - “ The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to 
1^e strong ; but the God of Israel is he that giveth 
i;fr^gth and powi^ unto his people. Trust in him 
'^t all times, ye people, pour out your hearts before 
,i6i*h ; God is a refuge for u.s.” Charlestown is 
;hud in ashes. The battle begati upon our in* 
jhrachments upon Bunker’s Hill, Sj^turday moru- 
la about three o’clock, and has not ceased yet, 
it is now three o'clock Sabbath afternoon, 
is expected they will come out over the Neck 
^t^ht, and a dreadful battle must ensue. Al- 
imighty God, cover the heads of our countiymen, 
'and be a shield to our dear friends ! How many 
iteve ftdlen, we know not. The constant roar of 
.l^e cannon is so distressing, that we cannot cat, 
iwink, or sleep. May we be supported and sus- 
.toined in the dreadful conflict. I shall tarry here 
it is thought unsafe by my friends, and then I 
Mwt secured myself a retreat at your brother’s, 
#hd has kindl}'' ofiered me part of his house. I 
"i^tiot compose myself to vviibe* aiiy further at 
present. I will add more as I hear further. 
i^=^uesday afternoon. — I ha\'e lieen so much agi- 
that I have not l)ccn able to write since 
;th day. When I say that ten thousand 
are passing, vague and uncertain as the 
; I believe I speak the truth. I am not able 
tQ'give you any authentic account of last Satur- 
but you will not be destitute of inlelUgence, 
Colonel Palmer has just sent me word that he has 
jm opportunity of conveyance. Incorrect as this 
Scrawl may be, it shall go. I ardently pray that 
may be supported through the arduous task 
have before you. I wish I could contradict 
'report of the Doctor’s death ; but it is a 
lamentable truth, and the tears of multitudes pay 
.^ritmte to his memor>" ; those favorite Hues of 

Collins continually sound in my ears : 

'"i - 

^ ** How sleep the brave, ** etc. 

I mu^close. as the Deacon waits. I have not 
isiretended to be particular with regard to what I 
Ibave heard, because I know you will collect better 
^lelligence. The spirits of the people are* very 
the loss'jpf Cba^estowit aftects them no 
thai^ a drop pf the b I am, most 

iy. 

Team. , 


OP richaBd 




CriR THOMAS MORB gives 

description of the chaiacter wd pefiipAAl 
appearance of Richard IIL of England. 
peare evidently followed this desci^tiM itf dell* 
neadiig the character of the deformed monarch : 

Richard, the third son, of whom we now en- 
treat, was in wit and courage equal wU}i' either of 
them ; in body and prowess, for under them both h. 
little of stature, ill-featared of limbs, crook-back^, 
his left shoulder much higher than his right, hard- 
favored of visage. He was malicious, wrathful, 
emnous, ajid from afore his birth ever froward. 
It is for truth reported that the duchess his mother 
had .so much ado in her travail, that she could not 
be delivered of him uiicut ; and that he came into 
tlie world wntli the feet forward, as men be borne 
outward ; and (as the fame runneth) al.sd not 
untoothed (whether men of hatred report above 
the truth, or else that nature changed her course 
in his beginning, which, in the course of his hfe, 
many things unnaturally committed). 

None evil captain was he in the war, as to which 
his di.sposition was njore meetly than for peace. 
Sundry victories had he, and sometimes over- 
throws, hut never in default for his own person, 
either of hardiness or politic order. Free was he 
called of dispense, and somewhat above lii||ipiwcr 
liberal. With large gifts he get him unf^^st 
friendship, for which he was fain to pil iS 
in otlier places, and get him stedf^ hatj 
was close and secret ; a deep dii^muler,’: 
countenance, arrogantof heart^oditward 
pinahle where he inwardly hated, not * 
ki.ss whom he thought to kill; di.spi£ 
cruel, not for evil will alway, but oftener 
bition, and either for the surety and increa^ of 
his estate. Friend and foe was indifferent, where 
his advantage grew ; he spared no mah's dbaUi 
whose life withstood his purpose. He slew Mdth 
his own hands King Henry VI., being prisoner in ' 
the Tower. 



vr*. 


SIR THOMAS MORS. 

OiR THOMAS MORE’S enduring fame 
principally upon the ^ that he the 
author of Utoide. He was b^. in ia 

1480, and beheaded; at the 
He wea 
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formed aH^end^ihip with the distinguished Eras- with ner\^ous fits, broke out into ravings; and she 
iiHifithat fasted through life. • On leaving Oxford and her parish priest asserted that she was an in- 
he studied law at New Inn and Lincoln's Inn, spired prophetess. She was suKsequently induced 
London, but subsequently manifested a predilOc- to take the veil at Canterbur}', for the sake of ad' 
tidii for a monastic life. Falling in love, how- ditioiial effect, after which, through the influence 
ever, with a young lady, a daughter of a Mr. Colt, of her spiritual adviser, she delivered prophecies 
of Essex, he aVjandoned his monastic ideas and against the leforination and particularly against 
resolved on marriage. Mr. Ct)lt had two daughters, Henry on account of his proposed divorce 

and More's preference was for the younger, but from yiieeii Catharine. Tliis led to lier arrest, 
when he considered the slight and consequent in 15,^3, and after having made a confession of 
grief to the elder si.ster if the younger were pre- conspiracy in December of that year, slieand four 
ferred to her in marriage, he gallantly resolved to of her accomplices were con\'icted and beheaded 
disregard his own feeliTigs, and accordingly at Tyburn on the 6th of March following. ♦ 



TTIK LAST MHICTTNC, BETWEEN SIR THOMAS MORE AND HIS DAUGHTER. 


married the elder sister instead of the one he loved, Tl.e king's vengeance again.st Sir Thomas 
' SIjc p. ivcd to be a .sour- tempered woman, and it More was not long dela\ed. Numeious charges 
recpiircd considerable effort on his part to sustain were yncssed against him, and he was con 
s ] eace in his family. demned to be beheaded. On hi.s way to the 

I After the accession of Henry YU 1 . he was promi- Towxr an incident occurred which has been im 
uently employed in publte affairs, wdiere he mortalized by painters and ])oets. It was the last 
gained the ill-will of the kihfe by refusing to sane- meeting between hiin.self and his beloved 
[ tion the Jatter’s efforts to secure a divorce from daughter. The interview took jdace at the en- 
j Queen Catharine. About the same time he w^as trance of the Tower gateway, and is tlius de- 
I iniplicated in. the imposture of Elizabeth Barton, scribed by Roper in his life of Sir Ibomias More; 
the mm of Kent, whom he believed to be inspired. “Thare tarryinge his commingej^^ soone a|. 
This woman was a servant, who, when .seized .she sa we him, after his blessings upf^ her kn^| 
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rcvcreiitlic received, she hnslitip^e towards him, 
without consideracioii or care of licr selfe, press- 
inge in amongst^ tlu‘ midst of the thronge and 
companie of the garde that with halbards and 
bills went round about him, hastily raune to him, 
and theare o])enly in sight of them imbraced him 
an^l took him about the neck and kissed him. 
Who well likinge her most naturall and deere 
daughterlie affiction towards him, gave her his 
fatherlie blessinge and manic godlie words of 
comfort besides.” 

On the morning of his execution Sir Thomas 
dibssed himself in his most elaborate costume, 
as if he were a])out to attend some pleasant gather- 
ing ; he preserved his composure to the last, and, 
as the fatal stroke was about to fall, signe<l for a 
moment’s dela}’, while he moved aside his beard, 
munnuring: “ Pity that should be cut: that has 
not committed treason.’’ 

The following letter from Sir Thomas to his 
wife, on the occasion of learning about the burn- 
ing of some barns belonging to himself and 
neighbors, will l)e read with intere.st, as an indi- 
cation of the character of the man and the cu.s- 
toms of those ancient times : 

Mistress Alice, in m,v most heartywi.se I 
recomhiend me to you. And whereas I am in- 
formed by iny son Heron of the loss of our barns 
and our neigjibours’ also, with all the corn that 
;‘Was therein J’'. albeit (saving Ood’s pleasure) it is 
great pity of so much good corn lost; yet .since 
it has liked him to .send us such a chance, we 
must and are boundeii, not only to be content, but 
also to be glad of his visitation. He sent us all 
that we have lo.st ; and since he hath by such a 
chance taken it away again, his pleasure ])c ful- 
filled ! Let us never grudge thereat, but take it in 
good worth, and heartily thank him, as well for 
adversity as for pro.sperity . And perad venture we 
have more cau.se to thank him for our lo.ss than 
for our winning, for his wisdom better seeth what 
is good for us than we do ourselves. Therefore, 
I pray you be of good cheer, and take all the 
hou.sehold with you t^.) church, and there thank 
God, both for what he has given us, and for that 
he has taken from us, and for that he hath left 
us; which, if it plea.s(" him, ik can increase when 
he will, and if it please him leave us yet less, 
at his plc^^ure l>e it ! 

I pray ygiJv lo make some good onsearch what 
^|||j|^y)or tm^ibonrs have lost, and bid them take 


no thought therefor; for, if I .should not leave 
myself a spoon, there shall be no poor neighbour 
of mine bear no loss by my chance, happened in 
my house. I pray you be, with my children and 
your household, merry in God ; and devise some- 
what with your friends what way were best to 
take, for provision to be made for corn for our 
household, and for seed this year coming, if we 
think it good that we keep the ground still in our 
hands. And whether we think it good that wc 
.so shall do or not, yeti think it were not best^ 
suddenly thus to leave it all up, and to put away ' 
our folk from our farm, till we have somewhat 
advi.sed us thereon. Howbeit, if we have more 
now than ye .shall need, and which can get them 
other nia.sters, ye may then di.scharge ns of them. 
But I would not that any man were suddenly sent 
away, he wot not whither. 

At my coming hither, T perceived none other 
blit that I .should tarry still with the king’s grace. 
But now I shall, I lliiuk, ])ecau.se of this chance, 
get leave this next week to come home and see 
you, and then .shall we further devi.se together 
upon all things, what order .shall be the best to 
take. 

And thus as heartily fare yon well, with all our 
children, as ye can wi.sh. At Woodstock, the 
third <lay of Septeml)er, by the hand of 

Thomas Mors, ^ 

THE BLACK DEATH OF THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

OTRANGULV enough, this great pc.stilence, 
wdiich de.solated Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
ami of which the people of tlio.se countries still 
pre.ser\x' many gloomy traditions, has not been 
considered by the leading lii.storians of sufficient 
importance to deserve more than a pas.sing notice.* ^ 
It destroyed more people in the space of fifteen 
years than have been killed in all the battles of 
Europe since the days of the Roman Empirg, and 
it exerci.sed a greater influence upon western 
civilization than any other single event. It was an 
oriental plague, marked by inflammatory .boils 
and tumors of the glands ; and from the black 
.si^:)ts, indicatory of a putrid decomposition, which 
appeared upon the skin, it was called in Germany 
and in the northern kingdoms of Europe, tjie 
Black Death, and in Italy, la mortolya grande, the 
Great Afortatily, 

In many cases black .spots broke out all over the 
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body, either single, or united and confluent. In ill was certain death, so that parents abandoned 
others, boils and blisters appeared on various parts their infected children, and all the ties of kindred 
of the body , 
emitting an ex- 
ceedingly offen- 
sive odor. Many 
patients became 
stiijie fie d, and 
iell into a deep 
>lee].), losing 
also their speech 
from palsy of the 
tongue : others 
remained slee])- 
less and without 
rest. The fauces 
and tongue were 
black, as if suf- 
hiSLil with blood 
Xotliing could 
assuage t h e i r 
burning thirst, 

,s<) that their 
‘sufferings con - 
linued without 
alleviation until 
teniiiMated by 
de.ith, which 
many hastened 
. with their own 
iiaiids. Conta- 
gion wa^ e\'i 
«1- nt ; tile organs 
Cl respi ra t i on 
Weiv seized with 
' a piiti id inflaiii- 
' Illation . accoiii 
’paiiied by vio 
I lent pains in the 
lelie a ; blooil was 
lex ])^e('torated, 
land the breath 
'liluised a pes- 
tJlerous odor. 

The plague 
•»ged in Avig- 
for six or 
i^ht weeks, and 
the pestilential 



f'leath of the sick caused a terrible contagion far were dissolved. 'Phe plague a])peared twice in 
‘^^d near; for even the vichiity of tho.se who fell Avignon, first in 13+s. from January to August, 
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and ajidhi twelve years later, in tlie autumn. 
The first time it raij^ecl principally amoii^ the poor, 
in 1360 more among tlie higher classes, 
curing the second visitatiiui it also destroyed a 
great many children, whom it had formerly spared, 
and hut few women. 

Ill i'loreiKv, Italy, the falalily was incredible. 
Hoccaccio, the author, was an eye witness of its 
ravages, and he gi\es a lively description of the 
progress and fearful havoc of the disease. It com- 
menced here with bleeding of the misc, a .sure 
sign of inevitable death, 'rumors and l»oils, vary- 
ing in circumference to the si/e of an api»le or an 
egg, and called by the peojile “pest-boils," also 
appeared indi.scriniinatelv over all parts of the 
body, and black or blue spv)ts came out on the 
arms and thighs, or on other parts, eitlu*r .single 
and large, or .small and in thickly studded patches. 

The plague .spread itself with givat fury, com- 
municating from the sick to the healthy like fire 
among dry and oily fuel ; evxii contact with the 
clothes and other articles u.sed by the sick .seemed 
to induce the disease. Not only human beings, 
but animals fell sick and shortly expired, if they 
but touched articles belonging to the sick or 
dead. Iloccacio relates that In* saw two hogs 
tearing the clothes of a person who had die<l of 
the plague, and after staggering about a while 
they fell down dead, as if they had lakeii ])oison. 
In other places multitudes of ('ats, dogs, fowls 
and other animals fell victims to the contagion. 

The plague came from France in a northern 
direction from Avignon, and was there more <le- 
structive than it had been in Italy and ('rennaiiy, 
It is asserted that in many places not more than 
two in twenty of the iiihalnlaiits survived. Many 
were struck as if liy lightning, dying on the sjiot ; 
and this more fre([uentlv among the young and 
strong than among the old or feeble. ICveii the 
eyes of patients were coii.sidered as s<nirees of 
contagion b\ the superstitions people of that age. 
Plight from infected cities seldom avaiU‘d the 
fearful, for the germ of the di.seasc adhered to 
liiem, and they died l)v thou.sands along the 
highways, and in the fields and other lonely 
places, remote from .sympathy or heby until the 
whole la d became offensive witli putrefying dead 
bodies. 

The dista.se ?irst apt'.ror si Kr.gland through 
the cotiiit)” of Dorset, fro.n whence it advanced 
* with jiTeat ivpidu y through the counties of Devon 


and Somerset, to Bristol, and thence reached 
Gloucester, Oxford and Ivondon. So terrible 
were its ravages that throughout the land not 
more than a tenth part of the inhabitants re- 
mained alive. 

P‘rom Phigland the contagion was carried by 
a ship to Bergen, Norway, where the plague 
broke ‘.)Ut in its most frightful form, with vomit- 
ing of ])lood. The .sailors found no refuge in 
their ships ; and ve.s.sels were often .seen driving 
about on the ocean or drifting on shore, whose 
crews had perished to the last man. 

During the middle ages pc'ople lived principally 
in clo.sel\' built and den.sely populated cities, 
totally un.supplied with the sanitary eon venieiiees 
of modern times. I'lieir houses were narrowly 
built, kept in a wretchedly filthy state, and sur 
rounded with .stagnant ditches, as a means of de 
fence in lime of war. There was little or no merli- 
cal science, and the pcoi>lc were derivSely ignbrani 
and su])erstitioiis, regarding everything that wa.s 
my.sterioiis or in tlie nature of a calamity as a 
vi.sitatioii from (lod. These conditions had much 
to do with the spn^ad :ind fatality of the ]>esti- 
lence, and made it far more teiiaeious and stnl)- 
born. 

Terrible Convulsions of the Earth, 

But there were also other eaii.ses (.)f a most 
alarming character, in tlie mighty revolutions of 
tile internal organism of the i-arth, commencing 
just ])revi()ns to the fjrst a])])earance of the 
])lague and continuing for some years. These 
remarkable facts have been almo.st totally iicg 
lected by liistcaiaiis, who liave prefen'ed to 
devote their talents to desciihing the intrigues 01 
])rinees and the ]xtty wars of those barbarous- 
limes. From China to the .Atlantic the founda 
datioiis of the earth were shitkeii ; throughoii. 
Asi.a and Fhirope the atmosphere wa.s in com 
motion, and endangered, by its baleful infln- 
em e, both animal and vegetable Ffe. In 1333* 
fifteen years before the plague broke out ill* Phi- 
rope, a pareliiiig drouglit, accompanied by 
famine, commenced in the tract of country wn 
lered by the rivers Kiang and Hoai. Tliis was 
followed by .such violent torreti'ts of rain that, 
aci'ording to traditiems, more taan four hundred 
thoii.sand people ])eri. shed in 'the floods. Finally 
the mountain T sin-cheon fell in, and vast clefts were 
fonned ifi the earth. In ihc sncceedhig year the 
neighborhood of Can^,n w^as visited by inunda- 
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tiotts ; whilQ in Tche, after an unexampled 
drought, a plague arOvSe which is said to have car- 
ried off the ahiiost incredible number of five 
millions of people. Soon afterward the moun- 
tains of Ki-miiig-chaii fell in, and a lake more 
than three hundred miles in circumference was 
formed in their stead, where thousands of other 
human beings found a watery grave. The ele- 
ments were in a fearful riot, and death ])revailed 
on all sides. In Ilon-konang and Ho-nan a 
drought j)revailed for five months ; innumerable 
swarms of locusts destroyed vegetation, while 
lamine and pestilence, as usual, followed in their 
train. It is estimated that in China alone over 
afteen millions (.)f i)eo])le were destroyed l)y these 
various calamities and the t)estilen('e, between 
I33J5 and 1347. According to Chinese govern- 
ment annals about four millions of people per- 
ished of famine in the neighborhood of Kiang 
in the single year of 1337 ; while deluges, 
.swarms of locusts, and an eartlntnake that 
lasted six days, caused incredible devastation. 
In 1338 Kingsai was visited by an earthquake 
of ten days’ duration. In 13.13 the mountain 
of llong-tchang fell in, causing a destructive 
deluge ; and in the provinces of Pien ptcheon 
and Liang'tchcon, after three months of pouring 
rain, there followed inmindations which de.slroyed 
.seven large cities, besides thousands of ix'ople 
inhabiting the adjaceiil country districts, The.se 
earthquakes and remarkable atmospheric dis- 
t irbances, accompanied by subterraneous thunder, 
eontuuied in China and porti<ms of Ivgypt and 
Syria, until 134S, when they gradually sulxsided. 

vSimiiltaneously with llie.se dreadful ilisasters in 
the liast, many uncommon atmosjdierie pheno- 
mena took place 411 the north of h' ranee, atul in 
other portions of hhirope. Fearful thunder .storms 
occurred in the midst of winter, and in the Rhine 
regions there were great floods which could not 
be attributed to rain alone ; for evciywlicrc, even 
on toe tops of mountains, .s])rings were seen to 
burst forth, and dry tracts of land l)ecame sub- 
iiierged in water in an inexplicable manner. 

On the island of Cyprus the plague from the 
l^ast had already broken out, when an eartlupiake 
shook the very foundations of the i.slaiid, accom- 
panied by a frightful hurrieaiie that laid waste the 
coimtr\" and destroyed tliousands of lives. The 
sea overflowed its barriers, ships were dashed to 
pieces on the rov'ks, and few outlived the terrific 


events whereby this fertile and blooming island 
was convertc*d into a desert. Before the earth - 
qualic', a pestiferous wind spread .so poisonous an 
odor that man\ , being overpowered by it, fell 
down suddenly and expired in dreadful agonies. 
There were also many locusts which had been 
blown into the sea by the hurricane, and after 
ward east dead upon the shores, ])roducing a 
noxious and deadly exhalation. A dense and 
awful fog was seen in the heavens ri.sing in the 
east and settling iij)on Italy. This fog or mi.st 
was aceompanied by a stinking odor, which 
carried contagion with it and rapidly sj)read the 
pestilence. In thoii.sands of places chrisms were 
fonneil, from whence arose noxious vaj)ors ; and 
as in those times natural occurrences were trans- 
formed into miracles, it was asserted that a fiery 
meteor which de.scended on the earth far in the 
Hast had destroyed cver\ thing within a eircum- 
fereiKv of more than three hundred miles, infect- 
ing the ail far and wide. \’ast river districts were 
converted into swamps, and foul vaimrs arose 
everywhere, iiU'reased by the odors of putrefied 
loeu.sts, which came in .siu'li dense swarms as to 
darken the siin. Decaying e»)r]>ses, which, even 
in the best regulated c(.unitries of Fgirope, they 
knew not how to remove (piickly enough out of 
the sight of the li\'ing, festered in the .streets, in 
the de.serted houses, and along the highways, 
adding their poisons to the foul and stinking 
atmosphere that was e\'er\- where loaded with 
death. 

The earthquake shocks frecjncntl v continued for 
a week, or even two week.'i. without inhi'mi.ssion, 
during whicli people experienced an nnu.sual 
stupor and headache, and many fainted away. 
These earthquakes recurred at freipient intervals, 
throughout all the countrie.s of Kiirope, until 
1360, when they gradually ceased. 

Great and extraordinan' meteors appeared in 
many ]»laces, doubtless caused by the jmtrid con 
dition of the nlmo.s])lu rv. l)Ut they were regarded 
with sn]X‘rstitions Iion*(.»r by tlu* ignorant people 
of those times. .\ pillar of fire, which on the 
joth of December, 1348, remained for an hour at 
sunrise over the Pc.pe’s palace at Avignon ; a fire- 
ball, which, in August of the same year, wik> seen 
at sunset hanging in the heavens over the city of 
Paris, and was distinguished from similar pheno- 
mena by its longer duration, not to mention other 
instances of a .startling character inix:d up witli 
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wonderful prophecies and omens, are recorded in bake-houses were erected, from which, duringfMed , 
the chronicles of that age. No wonder, there- single month of April, ninety-four thousatid loa^tble I 
lore, that the superstitious people were greatly of bread were distributed to the famishing people, 
alarmed, or tliat tliev imagined tlie end of the Cliildren died of hunger in their mothers* 
world to be near at hand. vSuch startling phe- and want, misery, and despair were 
niomena, cx'cnrring even in onr own times, would Ihroiighoiit Christendom. ' 

■naturally make a profound impression upon the Horrors that Attended upon the Plague, 

minds of men, ami eause the timid to tremble Such were the lerrifie events which took place 
with apprehensions of unknown and unspeakable just before the eruption of the Black Death in 
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liorrois. Ft sc-enu d as f all the vials of wrath 
were being enr tied at nce upon our de'-oled 
plam‘t. 

The order of the seasons ai»pcared to l)e in- 
verted— ram ^ llood, and failure'- in crops were so 
general, that fe'v pla. (..s were. ^ .*nipt from vluan. 
Ill Italy a rain eontinued i .* ssantly for four 
inonths, destroying all Ih- -lvus, and producing 
a distre.^siug famine. In Florence, in 1347, large 


hviirope. The people were yet but little civilized. 
The Cluireh had indeed subdued them ; but they 
all sn tiered Irom the ill-consequeiices of their Ori- 
ginal rndeuess. The cities were fortresses for 
their own defence ; highwaymen and marauders 
jpeiily jdied their occupations of rapine and roh- 
ber)% and boldly encamped on the roads ; the 
hiisljandman was a slave, witliout possessions of 
his own, and subject to the wliims of ignorant 
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t' cruel masters; witches and heretics were 
(l|ed aJive ; wiki passions, severity, and cruelty 
everywhere predojiuinated. Human life was little 
reg^ded, and the rulers did not concern theni- 
sel^s about their subjects, whom they considered 
as chattels or slaves. 

Careful estimates place the ninnlKT of peo]>le 
who perished from the plague and its attendant 
horrors, in China, lCiiro])e, and Asia, at 23,S4o,(Ky) ! 
At lyiibeck, at that time the X'cnice of the north, 
the citizeps were thrown into such consteniation 
on the appearance of tlie j)Iague that they de- 
stroyetl themseh'es as if in a frenzy. Riches were 
no longer regarded. The superstititjus people 
carried their treasures to the churches and niona.s- 
tcries and laid them on the altar ; ])ut gold had 
no charms for the monks, for it Inought them 
<leath. They closed their gates to shut out the 
contagion ; yet still the infected wealth was cast 
to them over the convent walls. People would 
brook no imi)editnent to the last ])ious offerings to 
which they were driven in des])air. 

I'he churchyards were unable to contain the 
<Iead, and many houses, left without inhabitants, 
fell into ruins. The pope consecrated the Rhone, 
in order that Die dead might be thrown into it 
without delay, as there was no longer atiy room 
for them in the churchyards. Tn all populous 
cities extraordinary means were adopted for the 
disposal of the <lead. At \henna the interment 
orooq>ses in the church And chuivhyards was pro- 
hi])itcd ; and corpse's were then arranged in 
lasers by thousands, in six large ])ils outside the 
t.:y; yet still many were secretly bpried, for at 
all times the ])eo])le are attached to the c'onse- 
crated cemeteries ot their dead, and will not re- 
nounce the customary mode of intt*nnent. 

Ill many placi'S it was rumored that ])lague 
patients were buried alive, as may sometimes 
happen through .senseless alarm and indecent 
haste ; and thus the horror of the distressed people 
wns everywhere increased. At London, in one 
bir ial ground alone, upwards of corpses 

"ere disposed of, arranged in layers in large pits. 

Scotland would perhaps have esca])ed had not 
the Scots availed themselves of the discomfiture 
'f the IJnglish, to make an imiptioii into their 
'crritory, wliich terminated in the ilestruction of 
dieir army by the pCvStilence and the sword, and 
I'H: extension of the plague, through those who 
>'caped, over the whole country. 


At the commencement, there was in lingland a 
sn])erabiindance of all the necessaries of life; but 
the jffagiie, which seemed tlicn to be the sole 
disea.se, w’as soon accompanied by a fatal murrain 
among the cattle. Wandering about without 
herdsmen, they fell by thou.sands ; and it was 
observed that the birds and bea.sts of prey, warned 
by their instinct of self-preservation, would not 
touch them. It is .supposed that the murrain 
originated from communication with the plague 
patients, as it did not a])])ear until after the com- 
nieiicenient of the black Death, and in some 
respects it resembled that terrible <lisleinper. The 
destruction of the cattle, and the neglect of the 
harve.sts occasioned by the sickness among the 
])eo])k-, soon produced a great scarcity of provi- 
sions, and famine, in its iiio.st dreaded aspects, 
for many months threatened the people of Eng- 
land. 

When the ]dague cea.sed, men thought they 
were still wandering among the dead, so appalling 
was the livid aspect of the survivors, in conse- 
(|iienee of the anxiety they had undergone, the 
lai'k of proper food, and the iideetion of the air. 

Immediately after the ee.ssalion of the pesti- 
lence, the monastic orders received large -acces- 
sions from the ignorant laymen, who having lost 
their wives, sought to participate in the respecta- 
bility of the ^^rieslhc.xKl and the rich lieritages 
which c'ame lo the churches from all quarters. 
Many disorderly and disreputable characters were 
thus admitted lo the .sacred oibce, and thereby 
brcMight great disen-dit upon the Church. 

In 1350 ro])e Clement VI. cited the faithful to 
Rome in celebration of the jubilee. The large 
bodies of j)eo|)le that gathered in obedience to 
this summons, caused a new eruption of the 
plague, from which it i.s said that scarcely one in 
a hundred of the pilgi ims escaped. Italy w^as, in 
con.setinence, depopulated anew, and those who 
returned spread poison and corruption of morals 
in all <lirections. 

The inhabitants^ of Iceland and Greenland 
found, ill the coldness of their inhospitable climate, 
no protection against the soutlieni enemy. The 
plague caused great hav(x' among them. It also 
.-spread to Denmark and Norway, where the people 
became so occupied with their misery that their 
accustomed voyages to Greenland ceased. The 
convulsion of the earth, and changes in its con- 
formation, cau.sed towering icebergs to form on 
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llie coast of East Greenlatid, and no mortal, from 
that time to the present day, has ever seen that 
sliore or its inhabitants. They were suddenly and 
irrevocably cut off from communication with the 
rest of mankind. 'I'liis is a remarkable fact, and 
some northern explorer may yet make a discovery 
of these lOvSt j)eople, who, having had no opportu- 
nity to make any progress, shall astonish the world 
by exhibiting to us in all their details the manners 
and customs of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. 

After the cessation of the plague, a great fertility 
in women was everywhere remarkable — a phe- 
nomenon which, from its occiirrence after every' 
de.structive pestilence, sustains onr belief in a 
higher po\ver, governing and directing everything 
for the good of mankina and the increase of the 
world’s population- Marriages were, almost with- 
out exception, very prolific, and double and treble 
births were more frequent than at other times. It 
is also asserted that children born after the “ great 
mortality,” had fewer teeth than before, a ])he- 
nonicuon which greatly shocked the. people of 
those times. This leads us to conclude that there 
may be somcgroim<l for the predictions of the den- 
tists, that wc are gradually advancing toward that 
condition when we shall have no teeth whatever. 
Writers of that period claim that children born 
before the Black Death had twenty-eight decidu- 
ous teeth, while since that time the usual number 
is only twenty. W’e doubt the truth of this state- 
ment, for the world then believed in miracles and 
marvels, and it readily acce])ted the belief that the 
plague had caused an im])erfection in the human 
bfxly. We presume the matter could be easily 
determined by an examination of the mummy of 
some ancient Kg3'ptian cliild. 

Finalh', when the idagiie liad disa|)])earcd, the 
people gradually consoled lliemselvcs for the suf- 
ferings they had c-ndured ; llie dead were soon 
forgotten, aiul in the stirring vicissitudes of exist- 
ence the world beluiigcd to the living. 

LIFE AMONG 'I'HE ENGLISH YEOMEN IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

T ims extract from a sc*rmon by Bishop I/ati- 
mei gives a goo 1 idea of how the common 
people of I:.ngjand .n\d in •. ? e early part of the 
sixteenth atuiury : 

My father was a yeoiuin. a»id had no lands of 
hi own, only h.t* had a fann of ^"3 or /4 by year 


at the uttermost, and hereupon he tilled so much 
as kept half a dozen men. He had walk for an 
hundred sheep, and my mother milked thirty kine. 
lie was able, and did find the king a harness, with 
himself and his horse, while he came to the place 
that he should receive the king’s wages. I can 
rcmcinbcT that I buckled his harness when he went 
to Blackhealli field. He kept me to school, or else 
I had not been able to have preached before the 
king’s majesty nriw. He married my sisters with 
/'5 or 20 nobles a-piece, so that he brought them 
lip in godliness and fear of God. He kept hospi- 
tality for his poor neighbours. And also alms he 
gave to the poor, and all this did he of the said 
farm. Where he that now hath it, paj^eth /"lO by 
the 3'ear, or more, and is not able to do any thing 
for his prince, for himself, nor for his children, or 
give a cup of drink to the poor. 

In my time my poor father was as diligent to 
teach me to shoot, as to learn me any other thii^g, 
and so T think other men did their children : he 
taught me how to draw, how to lay my body in 
my l)OW, and not to draw' with strength of arms 
as divers otlicr iiaticms do but with strength of 
body. I had my bows brought me according to 
my age and strength ; as I increased in them, vSo 
my bow's were made bigger and bigger, for men 
shall never shoot well, except they be brought iqi 
in it ; it is a w'orthy game, a W'holesoine kind ol 
e.xercise, and much commended in physic. 

Tatimer was tried for hcre.sy and executed at 
the stake October iti, 1555. To hasten his death. 
guii]>owder w'as fa.stened about his body, and iipo* 
its explosion w'ith the first flame, he died instantly, 
'fhis W'as regarded as a special act of clemency in 
those barl iaroiis da vs. 

THEATRES IN THE TIME OF QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. 

T he first regularly licensed theatre in Eondon 
w\as opened at Blackfriars in 1576; and in 
ten years, it is mentioned by Sccretar>' Walsing- 
ham, that there w^ere two hundred players in and 
near the tnclro]K)lis. This was probably an ex- 
aggeration, but it is certain that there w^erC five 
public llieatrcs open about the commencement of 
Shakspearc’.s career, and .special private or .select 
establishments. Curiosity is naturally excited to 
learn something of the stnictiire and appearance 
of the buildings in w^hich his immortal drama.s 
first saw light, and where he unWillingly made 
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himself a “ motley to the view, ” in his character 
of actor. Tlie^thcatres were constructed of wood, 
of a cirular form, open to the weather, excepting 
over the stage, which was covered with a thatched 
roof. Outside, on the roof, a flag was hoisted 
during the time of perfoniiaiice, which coininciiced 
at three o’clock, at the third soimding or flourish 
of trumpets. The cavaliers and fair dames of the 
court of Elizabeth sat in boxes l)elow the gallery, 
or were accommodated with stools on the stage, 
where S(mie of the young gallants also llirew 
themselves at length on the rush-strewn floor, 
while their pages handed them pipes, and tobacco, 
then a fashionable and highly-prized luxury. The 
middle classes were crowded in the jiit, or yard, 
which was not furnished with seats. Moveable 
scenery was first introduced by Daveiianl, after 
the Restf)ration, but rude imitations of lowers, 
woods, animals, or furniture, served to illustrate 
the scene. To point out the place of action, a 
board containing the name, painted or written in 
large letters, was liung out during the perform- 
ance. Anciently, an allegorical exhibition, called 
the Dumb Sho:i\ was exhibited before e\*ery act, 
and gave an outline of the action or circumstances 
to follow. vSliakspeare has preser\ed this pecnli- 
aiity in the play acted before the king and ([iieeii 
in Hamlet ; but he never employs it in his own 
dramas. Such machinery, indeed, would be in 
compatible with the increased action of the stage, 
when the miracle ])lhys liad given place to the 
“pomp and circumstance” of historical dramas, 
and the bustling liveliness of comedy. The chorus 
was longer retained, and appeal in Marlow’s 
Faustus, and in Henry \T. Actresses were not 
seen on the stage till after the Restoration, and 
the female parts. were played by boys, or delic'ate 
looking Jioung men. 'I'liis may perhaj\s palliate 
the grossness of some of the language put into 
the mouths of females in the old plays, while it 
serves to ixnnt out still more clearly the dejith of 
thnt innate sense of beauty am^ excvllence wliich 
prompted the exquisite pictures of loveliness and 
perfection in vShakspeare’s female characters. At 
the end of each performance, the clox/n or Iniffiion 
actor of the company, recited or sung a rhyming 
medley called a //V, in which he cont!i\ed to in- 
tnKlucc satirical allusions to public men or events ; 
and before dismissing the audience, the actors 
hiielt in front of the stage, and offered up a prayer 
for the queen ! Reviewing thCvSe rude arrange- 


ments of the old theatres, Mr. D}'ce happily re- 
marks--” What a conlra.sl between the almost 
total want of scenery in those days, atid the 
.splendid representations of external nature in our 
modern play houses ! Yet perhaps the decline of 
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tlie drama may in a great inenstire be attributed to 
tliis improvenuTr., The attention of an audience 
is now <lirected rather to the eflbrts .)f the painter 
than to those of the actor, who is lost amid llie 
mavelloiis eftects of light and shade on our gigan- 
tic stage.” 

A BRAVE WOMAN. 

O N the twenty seventh of January, 1796, a 
party of Indians killed George Mason, on 
Idiil Creek, about twelve miles from Kno.xville, 
Tennessee, Din ing the night, he heard a noise at 
his stable, and stcp]>od out to ascertain the cause, 
and tlie Indians, cniniiig In tweeii him and the 
door, intercepted his return. He fled, hut was fired 
upon, and wounded. He reached a cave, a quarter 
of a mile from his house, out of which, already 
weltering in his blood, lie was dragged and iniir 
dered. Having done this, tluy returned to the 
house, to despatch his wife and children. Mrs. 
Mason, unconscious of the fate of her husband, 
heard them talking to each other as tlicy ap- 
])roached the house. At first, she was deliglited 
with the ho])e that her neighbours, aroused lyv 
the firing, had conic to her assistance. But, per- 
ceiving that the conversation was neither in 
English nor German, the language of her neigh- 
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hours, she instantly inferred that they were .sav- 
ages, coming to attack the house. 

The heroine Iiad, that very' morning, learned 
how the double triggi^r of a rifle was set. Fortu- 
nately, the children were not awakened by the 
liring ; and she took care not to awaken them. 
She shut the door, and barred itwitli benches and 
tables, and took down tlie well charged rifle of 
her husband. She placed herself directly oppo- 
.site the oj)ening which wcjiild be made by foicing 
the door. Her hnsliand cainc* not, and she was 
too well aware that he was slain. vShe was alone, 
ill the darkness, fl'lie yelling savages were with- 
out, pressing upon the house. She took counsel 
from her own niagiiaiiiniily, heightened by alfcc- 
tion for her children, that wi re -sleeping uncoii- 
scicuisly around licr. The Indians, pushing with 
great violence, gradually opened the door .snfli 
cieiitly'' wide, to attempt an entrance. The body of 
tme was thrust into the o])ening, and just fdled it. 
He was struggling for admittance. flVo v»r three 
more, directly behind him, were propelling him 
forvard. >She set tile trigger ot the rifle, put the 
mn/./le near the l)od\’ of the foremost, and in such 
a direction that the ball, alter passing through his 
body, would penetrate those behind. She fired. 
The first Indian fell. The next one uttered the 
scream of mortal agony. This intrepid woman 
.saw the policy of profound siUaice. Sheobscived 
it. 'file Indians, in conseipience, were led to 
believe that armed men were in the Iioiisi-. They' 
withdrew, took three horses from tlie stable, and 
.set it on fire. It wa'^ afterwards a.scerlained 
that this liigli-minded widow had saved herself 
and her children from the attack of twenty -five 
as.sai hints ! 


INTERESTING INCIDENT OF OUR NATIONAL 
HISTORY. 

IvOKGlC WASH i XCi'ft )X, having brought 
the war of tli'- Ki volution to an lionorable 
close, retired to pri /ale life. On tlie adojition of 
tile f deial eoii'^titulion, he was twice unanimously 
elected to pres ie as chief magistrate; when, at 
tlie end of eight years, he voluntarily resigned, 
and returned to his estate on Mount Vernon. 
John Adani*-^. a mem^.rahle pa^’-nn of the Kcvolu- 
tion, wa.s clio.sen b-, Jk ailTn of the people to 
succeed liiiy as Px-csideiit of . TJaitod vStates; 
and his iaipguratioii took place in the hall of 
Congress, Sdfelb east corner of Sixth and Chest- 


nut Streets, Philadelphia, 4tli March, 1797. At 
an early hour, the lobbies and gallery were well 
“wedged” witli si)ectator.s. The floor of the 
hou.se was occupied by the members, ladies, and 
other privileged persons, as on all similar occa- 
sions, who silently and anxiously^ waited the com- 
ing scene. On that day, Thomas JefFer.soii was to 
api^ar as Vice-President, and George Washington 
a ])rivale cili/eii. The first novelty that presented 
il.self was the entrance of the Spaiii.sh miui.ster, 
(the Marijuis Yriigo,) in full diplomatic costume. 
He was of middle size, of round person, florid 
complexion, and hair powdered like a .snowball — 
dark striped silk coat, lined willi satin, white 
waistcoat, black silk breeches, while silk stock- 
ings, shoes and buckle.s — he had by his side an 
elegant liilted small .sword, and his “chapeau,” 
lipped with white feathers, under his arm. Thus 
decorated, he crOvSseil the floor of the hall with 
the mohl easy nonchalance possible, and an occa» 
sional side toss of the bead, (to him babitiial,) to 
his a])point.e(l place. He was viewed b_v the audi- 
(Miee for a short lime in curious silence. He had 
scarcely adjusted himself in his chair, when the 
attention of the audience was roused l)y the word 
“ Wa.sliington,” near tlic door of the entrance. 
The word Hew like lightning through the as- 
sembly, ami the .snbscipient varied shouts of en- 
tliu^iasin ])ro(lncc(l imniedialclv sikIi a sound iis 
“ \\'1k-ii loud suri^rs lash the SDumlin^ shore. ’* 

It was an unexpected and instantaneous^ ex# 
picssioii of “ siiiiiiltaneous “ feeling, which made 
the hall tremble. Occasionally, the ’ word 
‘'Washington! Washington!'’ might be heard 
like guns in a .storm. He entered in’ the midst, apd 
crossed the floor at “ipiick step,” as if eagertoes- 
cajic notice, and seated hiiii.self quickly onliiscliair, 
near “the Manpiis Vriigo,” who rose up at his 
entrance, as if startled by the uiiconimon scene. 
He was dressed similarly^ to all the fnll-lei?glh 
portraits of him, hair full -jMnvdered, with black 
silk rose and bag’ pendent behind, as then was 
usual for elderly geiillenien of the “old school.” 
Jhit on tho.se portraits, one who had never seen 
Wasliiiigton might look in vain for that beilign 
ex])ressiou of counteiiauee possessed by him, and 
only sufliciently ixTceptiblc in the lithographic 
bust of Rembrandt Peale to cause “a feeling,** as 
Judge Peters, in his certificate to the painter, ex- 
presses it. The burst at the; entrance-door had 
now .subsided, when the word “Jefferson!** 
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again electrified the audience into another explo- 
sion of feeling, similar to the first, but abated in 
force and energy. He entered, dressed in a long 
blue frock-coat, single-breasted, and buttoned 
down to the waist — light, sandy hair, very 
slightly pow^dered, and cued with black ribbon a 
long way down his back ; tall, of benign aspect, 
and straight as an arrow; he ])ent not, but, 
with an erect gait, moved leisurely to liis seat, 
near Washington, and sat down. Silence again 
ensued. 

Pre.sently, an increased bustle near the door of 
the entrance, and the words, “President!’* 
“President Adams!” again produced an ex- 
plosion of feeling similar to those that had pre- 
ceded, but again diminished, by repetition^ in its 
force and energy. He was dressed in a suit of 
light drab cloth, his hair well powdered, with 
rose and bag, like that of Washington. He 
passed slowly on, bowing on each side, till he 
reached the “s])eaker’s chair,” on which he sat 
down. Again a dee]) silence prevailed, in the 
midst of which he rose, and bowing round to the 
audience three limes, varying his ])osition each 
time — he then read his inaugural address, in the 
course of which he alluded to, and, at the same 
lime, bowed to his predecessor, which was re- 
turned from Washington, who, with the members 
of Congress, were all standing. When he had 
finished, he sat down^ after a short ])ause, he rose 
up, and, bowing round as lx* fore, he descended 
from the chair, and ])assed out with acclamation. 
VE^ashington and Jefi'erson remained, standing to- 
gether, and tlie bulk of the. audience watching 
their movements in cautious silence. Presently, 
with a graceful motion of the hand, Washington 
invited the Vice-President, Jefferson, to ])ass on 
before him, which was declined by Mr. Jelferscjii. 
After a pause, an invitation to proceed was re- 
|X?atcd by Washington, when the Vice-President 
passed on towards the do(n',_and Washington 
after him. A rush for the street now commenced, 
and the next view of Washington, tlie “beheld 
of all beholders,” was on the iiotth side of Chest- 
nut street, going down, with the crowd after him, 
and Timothy Pickering on his right, to 
“Francis’s Hotel,” on a visit of congratulation to 
the President elect. On his arrival at the hotel, 
in Fourth street, above Chestnut, they pas.sed in, 
and the door was closely “wedged in” with 
ixiople desirous of beholding, to the last, the 


ixirson of Washington, now passing away from 
them, and to be seen by them no more for- 
ever. When the door closed, another ex])losion 
of feeling from the assembled throng produced a 
sound like thunder. The effect was such that 
the door of the hotel again opened, and again 
Washington, (to them) “first in war, first in 
IK'ace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen,” 
stood uncovered before them. A deep silence en- 
sued. He then bowed three times to the specta- 
tors, varying his position each time, which was 
returned with a shout by the crowd, and a claj)- 
ping of hands. Having done so. he slowly re- 
tired, seemingly in mucli agitation, within the 
door, and the grateful assembly gradually disaj)- 
peared. 

ANECDOTE ATTRIBUTED TO JOHN ADAMS. 

B P^FORK our country took a stand among the 
nations of ICurope, and while we were .suf- 
fering by dcj)redations on every hand, the vener' 
able John Adams remarked, that the situation of 
the United vStates reminded him of the condition 
of Daniel Defoe’s game cock -who, on being in a 
stable with a nur:ber of horses, exclaimed, “ Take 
care, gentlcjncn : don't let us tread upon one an 
other!"' 


EMMETT’S LAST INTERVIEW WITH THE 
WOMAN HE LOVED. 

T HK evening before his death, while the work- 
men were busy with the scaffold, a young 
lady was ushered into his dungeon. It w’as the 
girl whom he so fondly loved, and who had now 
come to bid him her eternal farewell. He was 
leaning, in a melancholy mood, again.st the win- 
dow-frame of his ])rison, and the heavy clanking 
of his in)ns smote dismally on her heart. The 
inlendcw was bitterly affecting, and melted even 
the callous soul of the jailer. As for ICmmett, he 
wept and .spoke little; but, as he pres.sed his be- 
loved in silence to liis bosom, his countenance be- 
trayed his ettiotions. In a low voice, half-clioked 
by anguish, he besought her not to forget him ; 
he reminded her of their former happiness, of the 
long-past days of their childhood, and concluded 
by requesting her .sometimes to visit the .scenes 
wdierc their infancy was spent, and, though the 
world might repeat his name with .scorn, to cling 
to his memory with affection. At this veiy* in- 
.stant, the evening bell pealed from the neighbor- 
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itjfr church. Kiiinictl started at the sound / and 
as he felt that this was the last time he should 
ever hear its dismal echoes, he folded his beloved 
still closer to his heart, and bent over her sinking 
form with eyes streaming with afTection. The 
turnkey entered at the moment : ashamed of his 
weakness, he dashed the risinj^ dmp from his eye. 
and a frown again lowered on liis countenance. 
The man, meanwhile, approached to tear the lady 
from his embraces. (.)vercome by his feelings, he 
could make no resistance: but, as he gl<H>mily re- 
lea.sed her from his hold, gave her a liltlt* minia- 
ture of himself, and, with this parting token of 
attachment, he imprinted the la>‘* kisses of a 
dying man u])on her lips. ( )n gaining the door, 
.she turned round, as if to ;’;aze once moiv on the 
object ol Iier widowed love. He caught her eye 
as she retired — it was but for a moment ; the dun- 
geon-door swung bac-k upon its liinges; and as it 
closed after her, informed him too surely, that 
they had met f<n- the last time on earth. 

NAPOLEON AND THE COAT OF MAIL. 

J UST before- Xa])oleoii .set out lor the court of 
Ik-lgium, he sent to the cleverest artisan 
of his (‘la.ss in Paris, and deniande-d of liim whetlier 
he would engage to make a e'oat of mail, to be 
worn under the ordinaiA' dre.-ss, which sJiould l»e 
absolutedy laille-t-proof ; and that if .so, lie might 
n.ame* his own price f ji* such a work. 'I'lie man 
eiigagc'd Ui make the desired object, if alhnved 
l)roi)er time, and he name-d eighteen thousand 
francs as the price f)f it. The hargaiu was e-oii 
chided, and in due time the work was ]»rodnced, 
and its maker honored with a second audience of 
the emperor. “ Now,” said his imperial majesty, 
“put it on.’ The man did so. “As I am to 
stake my life on its eflicacy, jv// will, I suppose, 
liave no objec tions tu do the same.” And lie took 
a brace of ])isti.i.«, .and [)re])ared to discharge one 
of them at the bre.ist of the astoni.shed artisan. 
There was no retreating, however, and, half-dead 
with tear, he si(»od the fire, and, to the infinite 
credit of his work, with ])erfect impunity. But 
tlie empen^r was not content with o/f/' trial : he 
fired the.sccoml ydstol at the back of the trembling 
artisan, and .afterwar-r. di.scln' . -d a fending piece 
at another part oi liun, v ^ .similar effect. 
“)Xhdl,’ ^said tlic enipr*!' v ju have produced 
a capital work, undoubtediv -what istlie price of 
it?’ tven ihou.sand francs were named as 


the agreed sum. ' ’ “ There is an order for them, ’ * 

said the enij^eror, “and here is another, for an 
equal sum, for tlie fright that I have given you.” 

GENERAL PUTNAM’S IDEA OF DUELLING. 

C l IIS brave old soldier and hero of many 
battles was oppo.sed to duelling on principle. 
He justly regarded it as a barbarous and cowardly 
practice. On a certain occasion he unintention- 
ally affronted a brother officer, and was called to 
account for it. The dispute arose at a wine-table, 
and the officer demanded in.stant reparation. 
Putnam, being a little elevated, e.xpre.s.scd his will- 
ingiic.ss lo accommodate the gentleman with a 
fight ; and it was stipulated that the duel should 
lake ])lace on the following morning, and that 
they should fight without seconds. At the ap- 
pointed time, the officer advanced to the ground, 
armed with sword and pistols. On entering the 
field. Putnam, who had taken a stand at the opj 
])osile extreniily, and at a distance of about thirty 
rods, levelled his musket, and fired at him. The 
genlleinan now ran towards liis antagonist, who 
ueliberately ])roceeded lo reload his gun. 

“ Wdial are you about to do.^” e.xclaimed he : 
” Is tliis the coiiducl of an American officer and 
a man of honor ? ” 

“What are rtw about to do?” exclaimed the 
general, atleiiding only to the first question ; “A 
pretty (piestioii to put in a man whom yotl ill: 
tended to miinlcr. Pm about to kill you, and if 
you don’t beat a retreat in less lime than 't\voul4 
take old Heath to hang a Tory, you are a gone 
dog;” at the same time returning his ramrod to 
its place, and throwing the breei h of his gun into 
the hollow of his shoulder. 

This iutimati(»ii was too imctiuiyocal to be mis- 
understood, aifd our valorous duellist turned and 
lied for life. 

SINGULAR INCIDENT ABOUT MAJ. ANDRE. 

I T is certainly a very singular circumstance that 
Andre should, in a very satirical poem, have 
foretold his own fate. It was called the “ Co7v 
C//< 7 .\r,” and was published by Rivington, at T^cw 
York, in consequence of the failure of an expedi- 
tion undertaken by Wayne for the purpose of 
collecting cattle. Oreat fiberties are taken with 
the American officers employed on the occasion, 
— with • • 

Harry Lee, and hi.s dragoons, and Proctor with his 
cannon. 
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But the point of his ironj'^ seemed particularly 
aimed at V/aync, whose entire bagga^;e, he 
asserts, was taken, containing 

His Coii>Tress dollars and his prog, 

His military speeches ; 

His cornstalk whiskey for his grog, 

Black stockings and hluc breeches. 

And concludes by observing, that it is necessary 
to check the current of .satire. 

I,,cst the same warrior-drover Wayne 
Should catch -and hang the poet. 

He was actually taken by a party from the 
division of tlie army immediately under the com- 
mand of Wayne. 

WESTERN HOSPITALITY. 

m K. ()(HLVIE, formerly .so well known in 
Virginia as a supporter of the Oodwenian 
philosophy, .coneeiving a vehement desire to see 
the Western cotinlry, .set oft* from Richmond, for 
lyexiiiglon, in Kentucky. It was in the month 
of Oclolier, after a most lonely and wearisome 
(lay’s ride, that, a little before sun.set, he came to 
a small cabin on the road, and, fearing he .should 
find no other opportunity of procuring refresh- 
ment for himself and his jaded horse, he stopped 
and inquired if lu‘ coidd be aceomiiiodated for the 
night. An old woman, the only person lie saw, 
civilly atiswering him in the afTirmative, he gladly 
alighted, and going in' to a tolerable fire, enjoyed 
luxury of rest, while his hostess was di.scharg- 
iii^ the duties of ostler and (ook. In no long 
time, she .set before him a .sn])])er of- eomtortablc, 
but homely fare, of whicli having liberally par- 
takien, and giving divers significant nods, the old 
wotjian remarke^l .she “expected’' he “chose 
bed, ' and, pointing to one wliieh .sto(.)d in the 
corner of the room, immediately went into the 
card awhile, to give him an (jjqKirt unity of un- 
dressing. Before he liad been long in bed, and 
while he was congratulating him. self on liis good 
tortuiie, the latch of the door was drawn, and 
there entered a dark -looking man, of gigantic 
stature and form, with stiff', black hair, eyebrows, 
and beard. He was appaamtly about cight-and- 
twenty, was dressed in a brown hunting shirt, 
which partly concealed a pair of dirty buckskin 
fwcralls, and he wore moccasins of the same ma- 
terial. Mr. O. thought he had never seen any- 
thing half so ferocious. As soon as this man 


entered tlie room, his mother, for .so she proved 
to be, pointing to the bed, motioned him to make 
no noise ; on which, witli inaudible steps, he 
walked to Ihe chimney, put liis gun upcm a rude 
rack provided for that and other arms, and .sat 
softly down to the fire, then tlirowiiig a bright 
blaze around the nxmi. 

Our traveller, not liking the looks of the new- 
comer, and not caring to be tea/.ed by conversa- 
tion, drew his head under the bed-clothes, so that 
he could .see what was passing, without leaving 
his own face visible. The two .soon entered into 
conv’ersatioii, but in .so low a voice, that Mr. O. 
could not distingnisli what was said. His powers 
of attention were wrought up to the most painful 
pilch of inlensily. At length, the man, looking 
towards the bed, made some remark to his 
mother, to which Mr. O. heard her reply, “ No, 1 
hardly think he’s asleep yet,” — and they again 
conversed in a low voice, as before. After a .slunT 
interval, while the man sat with his feet stretched 
out towards the lire, on which he was intently 
gazing -- 

“Don’t you think he’s asleep now ?’ ’ he was 
lieard to .say. 

“Stop.” says she, “I’ll go and .see;” and, 
moving near the Ix-d, under the pretext of taking 
something from a small table, she approached .so 
near as to see tlie face of our traveller, wlio.se eyes 
were indeed clo.sed, but who was anything but 
asleep. On her return to the fireplace, .she .said, 
” Ves, he's fa.st aslee]) now.” 

On this, the mounlaimvr, rising from his stool, 
reached ii]) to the rack, and t.iking down, with 
his right hand, an old grea.sy cnlla.ss, walked with 
tlie .same noisele.ss step towards the traveller’s 
bed, and, strelehing out the other hand, at the 
moment that Mr. O. was about to implore his 
])ily, look down a veni.son ham which hung on 
the wall near the head ot the bed, walked .softly 
back to the fire, and began to slice .some pieces 
for his Slipper ; and Mr. O., who la}' more dead 
than alive, and whose romantic fancy heightened 
the terrors of all he .saw, had the un.speakable 
gratificali(.)n to find that the.se kind-hearted chil- 
dren of the forc.st had been talking low, and that 
the hungry hunter, who had eaten nothing since 
the morning, had foreborne making a noi.se, lest 
they .should interrupt the slumliers of their way- 
worn guest. The next day, Mr. O., who was an 
entliusiast in physiognomy, di.scovered remark- 
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able benevolence in the features of the hunter, 
which, by the false and deceitful glare of the fire- 
light, had escaped him, and in his recital of this 
adventure, which furnished him with a favorite 
occasion of exercising his })Owers of declamation 
to great advantage, in a matter of real lile, he 
often declared that he had never taken a more 
refreshing night’s re>t, or made a more grateful 
repast, than he had d<jne in this humble cottage. 

We cannot forbear to add that the subject of 
our memoir was reserved for a different, though 
not less tragical fate, than that which seemed here 
to threaten him. After having bi'Cii an object of 
criticism or admiration, as a })rofessetl rlietorician 
and dcclaiiner, in all the principal cities of the 
Union — after trying Iiis oratorical powers in the 
Surrey Institute — after encountering, in various 
forms, disa])pointment, obloquy, and, to use one 
of his own alliterations, the miseries of debt and 
destitution, he became heir to a title and a large 
estate in Scotland, and, unable either to do with- 
out the use of opium, or to bear that tleterioration 
of the faculties which its habitual use superin- 
duced, he very soon afterwards ])Ut an end to his 
weary existence, by a ])istol. 

DEATH OF HAMILTON. 

I N the year 1804, General Hamilton, who had 
just been appointed ambassador from the 
United States to Paris, got involved in a ])olilical 
■ dispute with Colonel Aaron Ihiir, then \’ice- 
President. Dr. Cooper had piibli.^hetl a pani])hlet, 
in which he said, “General Hamilton and Dr. 
Kent, say, that tlu‘y consider Colonel Hnrr as a 
dangerous man, and one unfit to be trusted with 
the reins of government.” In another place the 
same writer says, “General Hamilton has ex- 
pre.ssed of Colonel Hurr opinions still more de- 
spicalde.” 

The last pa.’>.r*age excited the resentment of Col- 
onel Purr, who dciiiaiided from Ch: 11c ral Hatnilton 
“a prompt and uii(]ualified acknowledgment or 
denial of the ' xi)ressio*i, which could justify tliis 
interference on the part of Dr. Cooper.” General 
Hamilton admitted the first stahnnent, which he 
contende<l was fairly within the bounds prescribed 
in cas( s political iniino and objected to 
being called on lu i\ tract eve; onvei:^itioii which 
•he had held either rnd-!- .‘1\ or confidentially in 
the course of years^ opposition. This would 


not satisfy Colonel Burr, who demanded satis^fac- 
tion, and a meeting. 

On the evening before the duel, General Hamil- 
ton made his will, in which he enclosed a*paper, 
containing his opinions of duelling, and expres- 
sive of the reluctance with which he . obeyed a 
custom so repugnant to his feelings. He sayS : 

“On my expected interview with Colonel Burr, 
I think proper to make some remarks, explanatory 
of my conduct, motives, and views. I was cer- 
tainly desirous of avoiding this interview, for the 
most cogent reasons. 

'' First. My religious and moral principles are 
strongly opposed to the practice of duelliilg ; and 
it would ever give me pain to shed the blood of a 
fellow-ereature, in a private combat, forbidden by 
the laws. 

'"Secondly . My wife and children are extremely 
dear to me ; and my life is of the utmost impor- 
tance to them, in various views. , • 

“ Thinlly. I feel a sense of obligation towards 
my creditors, who, in case of accident to me, l>y 
the forced sale of my property, may be in some 
degree sufferers. I did not think myself at lib- 
erty, as a man of probity, lightly to expose them 
to hazard. 

"Fourthly, I am coii.scious of no ill-will to 
Colonel Burr, distinct from i)olitical opposition, 
which, as I trust, has proceeded from pure and 
upright motives. 

” Lastly. I shall hazard much, and can possibly; 
gain nothing, by the issue of the iiitervicyv.” 

The parties met, and Colonel Burr’s vShot 
fatal effect, (kaieral Hamilton Iiad iletenniiievt 
not to return the fire, but, on receiving the s^bek 
of a mortal wound, his pistol went off involunta- 
rily in an opposite direction, t Few individuals 
died more lamented than General liaiiiilton, 
whose funeral at New York was obser\"ed at that 
])lace with unusual respect and ceremony. All 
the public functionaries attended ; the bells, muf- 
fled, tolled during the day ; all businevSs was sus- 
pended, and the principal inliahitants wore 
mourning for six weeks. No other death since 
that of Washington filled the republic with*such 
deep and universal regret. 

DEATH OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 

I N the year 1615, Raleigh was liberat^ from the 
Tower, in consequence of having projected a 
second expedition to Guiana, from which the king 
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jii^-tiricnlion of lii^ c-Iiava'.’ti.r aiul C'Hi^liiLt. L'.- ••)'»]. 
up tile* and i.>!)scr\(j<.l lu the- -liunT. “ Thi^ 
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liopcal to derive some profit. Ills piirpo .e \v:ia to 
eoloni/e tile ('oifiitry, and woik i^old mines; and 
in 1017 a lleet of 
t\\\h-e armed ves- 
SL'ls sailed under 
I\ a le i .L> If eoni- 
niand. d'lu’ wliolv* 
details of hi-; in- 
truded pi oeee il- 
ia eV'' We \'e i , 

wi’ie weaLI_\' and 
t r « • :i e Ii L- 1 oiisly 
eouunuiiieated hy 
the kina; to llie 
Spani.sh ‘;overn - 
Hunt, 1 )\ wliom 
llie s(.-lieine was 
miseral)l\- thw art- 
ed. Retnrnint; to 
]-'.!ie;l.'nid. 
landf.'d at 
iiionlh, and on liis 
wa y to London 
was an\ sled in the 
kin;j;’,s name. At 
tliis time t!ie ])!-o- 
i - eted niarriai^e 
helwi'eii PriiK'e 
Charles an<l the 
lalanla of Si)ain 
oerupi(.d James's 
iLteiiticn, and to 
propiiiai./ the 
■dr'Miish iM >vern- 
nunt, he deter 
mined lliat Ka- 
K iyli mnsi he sa?'- 
rilieed. After 
m a a y v a i n a t- 
tempts to diseovar 
' alid L^ronnds lor 
sation aL^aiiist 
it was found 
iieeessary to ])ro- 
< ed u]V)ii the old 
•enleiiee, and Ra- 
■eiyh was aecoial- 
■’’yly beheaded on 
die of Oc- 

)her, ibiS. On the scaffold his behavior was 
rill and calm; after addre\s.sinr^ the peoi>le in 
Tl 


a sharp medicine, but a sound cure for all 
ea.sos.” lla\ ing- tried how tlu* block fitted Ida 
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licail, lie told the c\(‘Ciitinnrr that ]ic would 
the I)\' lihiiiL; up Iii> hand; “and then/’ 

added he, “ le- ii' not, hill r^ti'ike home !” He tllcH 
laid liini.-^eir down, hul wa-i iv<pK'^led 1>\‘ the exe- 
ciilinner to alter the position ol s iu ad : “ vS«.) 

the heart he riglit,” wa-^ his rejVi; ‘Ml is no mat- 
ter whit'll way the ]ira«l lies.” ():i the sii^nal 
heiiiL; .^ix’eii, the e-xetailiouer I'ailed to at't with 
promj)titude, which eaii-etl Raleii;li h> exelaim, 
“Why do.st thou not strike? Striki-, maul" I>y 
two .strokes, wliieh he received without shrink - 
in^. tile lu‘ad ol this intrepid man was severetl 
from his body. 

Tile ni_L;ht hefoii* his execution, he eom[)osetl 
the followiiiL; \’erses in piosj»e('t ol death ; 

.siH'li i:-. Tiini', th.il takes uii tnist 

<.Mir \s)Uih, oiir '»ar .ill we liavc, 

And p.ivs Us lull with a,v;e .ui'l du.d ; 

Wlu) ill the dark and silent i.;r.'ive, 

W’lieii We have wandered -dl nur ways, 

Shuts lip the story td' onr days! 

While ill [irisoii, in exiK'etati(.)ii of death, either 
on this or the foriiiei' oeeasioii, he wrote also a 
leiid'.T an<l * affeetioiiate \‘aledietor\' letter to his 
wife, <d’ wliieh the followiiii^ is a ])ortion ; 

” \h.)U shall re(.'eive, ni\ dear wife, ni\’ last wonls 
in these.- my last lines; my love I .send \oii, that 
you may keep wlieii 1 am dead, ami myeoiinsel, 
that \on ma\‘ iememln.‘r it when I am no more. 
1 Would not with m\ wall [uvseiit you senrows, 
dear Ik-ss ; hd tlKiii yo Id theyiavr wath me. and 
lie hnried in the dll'*!. And eeiny that it i^ not 
the will ol (i«)d that I shall see y.in an\ im»re, 
he. II ni\ ilesiruetioii , ami with .a lieail 

like- \ < ni! .sell. 

“h'iist. I M-in yon .all the tliaiiks whieli my 
he.n t ean • fm\i\ ■, nr my wads e\]»re^.-^, f,,! vair 
ni.m\ tra\.;.isai 1 i.aies for me. wliii.h, thonyli 
l]i'‘\ lia\ e md tal .ai a-. \ on wa.Jicd. \et mv debt 
In \ ou is not til'- -s^ ■ hill pa\ il I ne\er slmll in 
this world. 

H I oDdl\', I he' Il yon. tol til'- low- \-oU hevll* 
i v iiiy. tii.it eoii dio not lii«l'e \ oni self many 
■ a! by yur tia\.JMs sei k to hehp mv iniser- 
ah’..' loitir.Ks, .lU'l the liyhlol voii.- ivior ehihl ; 
\on:' rniiiy eaiimd avail me that aiii but 
(hist 

” ra-. Iic owelii me iho nd t.-miid.s, and 
Ar\ in siy. l:un<lrL«i . ii! ! • ,i'\, .liso, I have mneli 
owiny me, wife, i he.seeeli \on, tor mv 


souV^ .sake, pay all poor men. When I am dead, 
no doubt yon shall be miicli .sought uiilo; for the 
world thinks I was very rich ; ha\ e a care to 
the fair pretences id' men, for no greater misery 
call belall you iu this lile than to become a prey 
unto the world, ami after to be de.spised. 1 s])eak, 
(lod, knows, not to di.ssii.ade you from marriage, 
for it will be best for \'ou, IjoUi in re.sjieet of Ood 
and the world. As for me, I am no more yoiirs, 
iKjryoii mine; death hath cut us asunder, and (rod 
hath divided me from the w'orld, ami >-on from me. 
Remeiiiher yonr poor idiihl for his father’s sake, 
wlio loved you in his liajipiest estate. I sued for 
life, blit, (/od knows, it was for you and )'ours 
that I desired it ; for know’ it, my dear wife, your 
child is the child of a true man, who, in his (.wvn 
respect, dtspi.seth death, and his mis-shapen and 
ugly forms. 1 cauuot write much ((lod knows 
h(.>w hardly L steal this time when all .sleep), ami 
it is also tiiiU‘ for me to sc-])araU' iny thoughts h\mi 
Iht* w'oild. Ueg my dead body, wliieh living wa^ 
denied >011. and either la\ it in vSlieibnrn or l^xe- 
ter church, In' my fallier and mother. I can .sa\' 
110 more, time ami death calleth me au'ay. Tlu 
(. vcrlastiiig (hnl. [)ow’eifitl, inliiiiteaml in.scrutable 
(rod Almighty, w’ho is goodiu'.ss itself, the true 
light and life, kei*]) you ami yours, and luive 
mercy upon me. and forgive in\- persecutors ami 
false aeciiseis, s(*nd us to meet in His glori(‘U-^ 
kingdom. My dear wife, faiewill ; bless my l)o\ , 
pray lor me, and let my true (.lod hold you ln^lh 
in his anus.” 

BATTLR OF THERMOPYL/E. 

(i( )()]) idea ot S.r W aller Raleigh’s .slyk’ a-^ 
a historian can lx- (»l)t:niKd in the readiiugof 
his acconnl of tlic l.iattk* of • d'hcrim »p\ he, as 
1( )lli »Wh ■ 

“After such lime as Xci xes had traii.sjxirted 
hin arni\- .ow-r the 1 Ielks])onl, mid laiuled in 
Tillage 'leaving the de.M.'ription of Ills passage 
alongst that e< last, and IimwIIk- ri\'er of IJssUs wa-^ 
drunk dry 1 >\' his miillilndes, and the hike near to 
IMssynis by his cattle, with other aei'idents in his 
marches hnvards (*ieeee), I w'ill s])eak of the en- 
counleis he had, ami the shameful and iiicredihle 
overthrows wliic'h he reeeixed. .\s first at Ther- 
niop> he, a narrow ])as.sage of half an acre of ground, 
lying between the mountains which divide Thes- 
saly from (h'eece, where sometimes the Plueiii- 
I'iaiis had raised a wall witli gates, which was then 
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ir, 


• > 
»> 


lor tlio most part mined. 
Leonidas, one oF the kinj;s 
Laeediemonians, assisted 
with i(K>.) 'iVgeatie and 
Mantineans, and looo 
Area<lians, aiul other Pe- 
l()j)()niiesiaiis, lo the num- 
her in thewliole; 

besides loo Phoeians, 4 (X) 
'Phebans, jew) Thespians, 
and .all the forces fsiieh 
as they were; of I he bor- 
<leriiii; Loerians, de- 
le nded the passage two 
whole days together 
against that hnge army 
of the Persians. 'Pile 
valor of the Greeks ap- h 
]) eared so excellent in 
this defence, that, in the S 
first day’s fight, XcTxes 
is said to have ihrei* times c 
leaped (Hit of his throne, x 
H -a ring the detructions p 

' >)' liis arm V bv one h.aiid- r. 

r- 

j'ul of tliose men wh(.)Ui > 

H 

not long before he had ^ 
utterly despised; and p 
wluai the second day’s 
.ittempt ii])on tin* (iree}<s h 
liad proved A'aiii, lie was 2 
d together ignorant how 
".<) ])ioceed further, and S 
'Or. 1 1 gill ha\ e C(Hiti lined, 
li.;d not a rniiagate Gre 
eiaii taught him a .secret 
way, by which ]>art «.)f his 
aimy iiiight asi'eiid the 
ledge of monnlains, and 
t iij)on the backs of 
’.'’ose who kept the 
laiLs. Ihit wlieii tlu' 
i ist valiant of the Per- 
-an arm\- had alm(.)st in- 
io-^ed the sm.'ill fonx'S of 
die Greek then did Leo* 
ii<la.'', king of tlie Lace- 
feiiipnians, with his 
and Thespians, 


At this cMitrance, and with admirable ("onrage, not only resist that 

of Sparta, with world of men which charged them on all .sides, but, 



vlnch were all abode by him, refuse to ipiil the issuing out of their strength, made so great a 
;daee which they had undertaken to make good, slaughter of their enemies, that they might be 


1(11 


Till-: \voni)i:rful, thi: curioi\s, and tjik 


c\Tlk.‘(l lln;ii,i.;h nil of llicni wc arsI.iiiKni 

tlu‘ pKuc-. X<.rxL-> h:ivin;j. h)A in In'.! I'ljJn, 
t<>L;VllKT Wilh J< »,» I' nt 111 . ! 

two <»r lii., «»wii iMvtliu ii. lu L'.jii lo what 

iii(.oii\a iii( iK\- nii;.j!l Ix.lall 1'\ IIk \ irti:; of 

Mic-h Ii.dI iml Ik-ii iit :il ’DallK'-, 

with wlioiii lu: kiuwv that ii'. -'hoiih wa*' lo<kal. 
1-h’jK riall \ ol IIh- v'^I-'ai taii in. -a.io'i in _• u- it ii. ai , 
w lioM* nia!ilio(Kl ha*! ai-j-raiih -.in_L',ula! in 
trial, wliirh i/aiDA-d liini \ti \ i a: (. ini])- to in«jnii\ 
what nnnil)i.rs lln. \ kiii'h into tho li*. hi. It 

is u-[)oiti«l of Dm. nni *>. llu Spartan tiiat wlion 
onu tlion;.;hl to ha\a ti iiiluil liim 1»\- --ayiiDT that 
Ihf niL;ht ol‘ ill-.- Tv r-.ian airtw\-^ w a'- > 1 Iiit k a> 
w’oiihl irnh- thr Min, lu an-.wrKi] Ihn^; 'It 
wvy iMunI new>. loi lla-n -hall w<.' ir.;hl in tlR‘i.'«M.l 
shaih:/ ” 

SIR WALTKK RALEKiH’S RULES OK LIFE. 

A MOXOS'r all othi T tliiiiy,'^ «•! the \\<*ih!. take 
eart; of th\- (.'slate, which thoii shalt ever 
jira^^erve if thou uhseree tlnei.' tliine,^ ; lirst. tti.at 
thou know' what thou hast, what e\( i v thin;.^' is 
woith that thou ha^t, ;ui(l to --ee that tliou art not 
wash'd hy thy ^^irvants and ol'liei'is. 'riie si i oinl 
is, that thou ue\er spend aiivtliiui', hefore thou 
have it: tor Inarnwiiiy i*^ the I'ankt r andd».ath 
of every mail’s estate. 'Die third is, that thou 
sullter not th\’.M.'H to he wounded lor other nu n’s 
iaults, and seour.ued lor other nu-n's offi-nee'^ ; 
whieli is, the suret\- for another, for lhercl)\’ iniil- 
ioiis ol men ]i:ive been i)eyuaied and de.stro\i'd, 
pa\ ini;- tin- !L'rk< )nin!.; of ^.Ihei iiKu's ri(»t. and the 
ehai!.;e (»f otlur men’s h)]l\ and ]»roili;. 4 alit\' ; if 
thou smart, smart for thiue own sins; and above 
all lluni;s, be not ina.le an ass in earn the bur- 
dens ol otlu 1 liieii : if any friend desin- llu.-e to bi- 
his 'UiretN , biiii a pait of wdiat tlnni li.i-^t to 

s])ave ; it he ])ress thee lai tiler, he is not tin fiieiid 
at all, loi hieiid iiii* rather <. lion.'-elli h.irui to 
it.>ell than olfeuili it. 11 thou be luamd for a 
strany^i.’!, thou .irl a loot, il lor a nn.i(hant, thou 
t’uitti st thy t. stall to learn to swim ; if for a 
ohureamau, he hath n< iuheritaiiee ; if for n 
Iaw’\er, he will ihid an exasion by a .s\ liable or 
word to abuse thee ; il foi .i poor unui, ihe”. musl 
pay it tliys‘ : ; i! hr a lieli man. h.e trid-. not - 
Iherefon fn-.a -nre.' a* ». .i.s m a D\;n-;a\ar 
or enclianter, bies^ lh>s('L' liu: !>est ])rofit 
and will be this di ' i;: oion fotce him for 

whom thou art I'oui'd, to ])ay it himsedf, lie will 


lieronie tli\ enemy ; if thou use to pay it tin .self, 
thou wilt he a bece.ar ; and iielieve thy father in 
tliis, ami piiut it in tin thoii;aht, that what Aartiu^ 
soever tjiou hast, lie it iieM-r ^o manifold, if thou 
be [*oor withal, tlioii and lh\' (|iialilie.s shall l)e de- 
.-^pi.-.ed. Le-uks. po\i!ty is olUiiiies .suit as a 
i.'ms(' ol (hul ; it is :i shame amony,sl men, an im- 
j -1 is. .iimeiil of the mind, a xexatiou of e\ery 
w.atliN spirit ■ thiai ‘'lialt mil lier help lh\.sell’ nor 
othei-^; lliou sluili (Iiown tliee in all thy \irtue.s, 
havine; no means to :-how them ; tliou slialt be a 
l)urdt.u am! an e\isore to th\' Irieiids, ev'rry man 
will !« ar lii'v eompany : thou sli.dt be (Irixen 
Itaseh to biy; aiid (kjK iid (.>ii otliei's, to llaller mi- 
wo!ih\ men, to make di--hoiiesi sliifls ; and, to 
eoiielude. po\\ rt\ [Mo\okesa m,ni to do iufamou.s 
ami detested de(.(is: kt no vauil\-, tlierefitie, oi 
jK-rsuasion, diaw thee to that waust of worldlv 
nilsel ies. 

It tliou I'u.* rii'h, it will tM\’e thet.- pleasuu. iit 
health, eomfort iii sickness, kee]> thv mind ami 
body free, save tliee fioni mau\ ]H.rils, relieve thee 
in Ihv ehk r yeais, relie ve tlu' poor ami thv lloikst 
liie-uds. ami im.MUs to thv ]»osterity to ]i\e, 

and deleud lliemselws and lliiue own fame. 
W’here it is s.iid in the' I’roverhs, “'rii.il he shall 
U: .sole \i \ed that is surel\ for .i strauLier, and he 
that liati'lh sure tx shijj is sure* : " it is further said, 
*' 'idle p(MU- is hated e\ e ii of Ids own iiei^^liliour, 
hut tlu- vieh have many Irieiuls.” Lend not to 
him that is mij.^htier than tli\-.self, for if thou k iid- 
(.-.st him. roiint it l)iiL lost ; be not surety above 
thv ])ow'cr, for if ihou he suret\', think to jiay it. 

SPORTS UPON THE ICE IN ELIZABETH’S 
REIGN. 

\\ se k'( t tile* follow unique (k'seription of 
sports on the iee, duiiui; (jiKi'ii I'dizal^'lli’s 
liim*, iVoiii the writiu;j,s of John vStow, a pains* 
l.ikiinj; and aeuirate histtiriaii of that period ; 

W'lkn tliat creat moor whieli washetli Me)or- 
ficlds, :it the iioith wall of the city, is frozen i o\’er, 
.UKat conii>anies ol \dimu nveii t;o to sport nt)on 
the i(.e ; then fetching a run, and selliiipi their 
k‘et at a dislaiKk*. and jdaeiiyi;' tlieir bodies side 
wise, they slitk* a rpeat way. Others take heaps 
of i('e. as il it were j^reat niill-stoncs, and maki* 
seals; many ,it^>in^ before, draw him that sits 
thereon, lioldinj^ one another by the hand in grdng 
so fa.st : .some slipping wilh llu*ir feet, all fall down 
together : some are better practi.sed to the ice, and 
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bind lo their slices bones, as the legs of sonic beasts, 
and hold stakes-in their hands headed with sharp 
iron, which sonietinies they strike against llie 
ice ; and tliese men go on with speed as doth a 
bird ill the air, or darts shot from some warlike 
engine : sometimes two men set themselves at a 
distance, and run one against another, as it wen^ 
at lilt, with these stakes, wherewith one or both 
parties are thrown down, not without some hurt 
to their bodies ; and after their fall, by reason of 
the violent motion, are carried a good distance 
from one another ; and wheresoever the ice doth 
touch their hea<l, it rubs olf all the skiu, and lays 
it bare ; and if one fall upon his leg or arm, it is 
usually broken; but the \oung men, greedy of 
honour, and desirous of victory, <lo thus exercise 
themselves ill counterfeit liattles, that they may 
bear the brunt more strongly when they conic to 
it ill good earnest. 

ORIGIN OF THK ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

T lllC writings of William Harrison, an luiglish 
clergyman (d' the sixteenth century, arc 
greatly valued, as affording an interesting picture 
<»f the state of the ctmutry, and maniuTS of the 
people, of that |>criod. 11 is history of the luig- 
li.sh language is specially iiiteiesting and valuable, 
and we present it in his own quaint and attractive 
style ; 

The British tongue called Cymric doth yet re- 
main in that part ot the i.slaiid w'hich is now 
called Wales, whither the Britons w’erc driven 
after the Saxons had made a full conquest of the 
other, which wc lunv call Knglaud, iMthough the 
pristine integrity thereof l>e not a little ilimiii- 
ished by mixture of the Latin and vSaxoii s])eeches 
witbal. llowdiCit, many ])oesies and writings (in 
making wdiereof that nation bath evermore de- 
lighted) are yet extant in my lime, wdiereby .some 
bfrerence btitw’ecn the ancient and ])re.sent laii- 
;nage may easily be discerned, nolwith.staiiding 
duu among all the.se there is nothing Ut lie found 
'' hieh can .set dow’ii any .sound and full te.stiniony 
•»r Uieir ow’ii original, in remembrance whereof 
diieir bards and cunning men have been most 
lack and negligent. . . 

Next unto the Btiti.sh speech, the L»itiii tongue 
’•as hronght in hy the Romans, and in manner 
Mierally planted thnnigh the whole region, as 
die rn ncliw’as after hy the Nonnans. Of this 
h‘ngne I will not say much, because there are few 


i(;r> 

wdiich be not skilful in the .same. Ilowlieil, as 
the speech itself is easy and deleetal)le, so hath it 
perverted the names of the ancient rivers, regions, 
ami cities of Britain, in .such wise, that in these 
oiir days their old Ih itish denominations are (juitc 
grown out of memory, and yet tliose of the new 
Latin left as mo.st nneertain. This remaineth, 
also, unto my time, liorrowed fnmi the Romans, 
that all our deeds, evidences, charters, and w rit- 
ings of record, arc set dtiwm in the Latin tongue, 
though now’ very baiLamns, and thereunto the 
eo])ies and court-rolls, and processes of cuiiiTs ami 
leets registered ill the same. 

The third language apparently known is the 
Sc\ thian,'-M)r High Dutch, indnccfl at the- first Iry 
the Saxons { which the Britons call Saysonac‘c,t 
as lhe\' do tlu* syieakcrs Saysoii), a hard and longh 
kiml nf sp(.‘t-ch, ( ‘lod W(»t. when onr nation was 
bi‘onght hist into ac([naiiitaiK\- withal, but now 
idiangcd with n.s into a far more fine and easy 
kind of utterance, and so polishetl and helped 
with new and milder w’inds, that it is to be 
avoiiclicd 1 k)w there is no one s])eeeh under the 
sun spoken in onr time that hath or can have moi'c 
variety of w'ords, copionsiic.ss of phrases, or fig- 
ures and flower s of eloquence, than hath onr Ihig- 
lish longue, altliongh .some have aflirmed ns 
rather to bar k as dogs than talk like men, lieeanse 
the most of onr words (as they do indeed) ineiino 
iinlo one .syllable. This, also, is t(> be noted as a 
testimony icrnainiiig still of onr language, de- 
rived from the v^axoiis, that the general name, for 
the most part, of every skilful artificer in his 
trade emleth in /it rr walh ns, albeit the /i be left 
tail, and /voiily iiLscitcd, as, M iiveidiere, wTitelicre, 
shi])herc, etc., for .scrivener, w’liter, and shipper, 
etc. : beside many other relics of that .speech, 
never to be aboli.'-lied. 

Alter the Saxon tongue came tlic Noniian or 
Ficncb language over into our country, and 
therein were onr laws w’litten for a long time. 
Onr cliildri-n, also, w’cic, fry an especial dccicc, 
langlil fir'll to s]>eak the same, and thereunto en- 
foived to k-arn their eoiistrnetion.s in the I'leneh, 
whensoever tlu y wa re set to the graminar-sdiool. 
In like sort, few bishops, abbots, nr- other eka'gy- 
men, w’eia a«linitted unto any ecclesiastical fnue- 

II is soao'clv necessary to leinark, th.it this term is 
lifiv iiiisa])]>lii«l. 

) The 1 ligldandeis of Scotland .still speak <.»f tlic Ikig- 
Ikli as Siisst fiiii// (tiicaning vSaxuiisl. 
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lion liL-R* aiiiDiij;- us, but such as caiiic out nt‘ nli 
j^iuus houses from be}<jU(l the seas, to llie eiui they 
should not use the Jbi;.;lisli tongue in ilu ir ser- 
mons to tile |H‘op]e. In the court, also, it L^rew 
into sueh eontempt, that most nun thon-ht it n<» 
small dishonor tospi^ak any Ibi.^li^h tlu-To : \\hii-h 
l)ra\'(*r\' took his hold at the last likew ise in the 
eountiw with every ploiii;hnian, licit e\c n the \\i\ 
earters lKa;an to wax weaiy of tlieir nmllua- 
touj^ue, an<l labored to sjieak Inxiuh, which as 
then was counte<l no small token of ;j,entility. 
And no maiwl ; lor ever\ b'reneh rc.'^cal, w lu n he 
came once hither, was taken fora gentleman, only 
because he was pi'oud, and c(*uld ii'^e his owai lan- 
And .all lliis i [ say) to (.‘xiK* (he ICnglisli 
and Jirilish s])eeches <piite iiiit of tlu- country, 
lint in vain; for inllu* tiuic of IxiiiL;' iCdw'ard I., 
wit, tow.ard tlie latter end of hi., lei^^n, the 
iM'ench itself c'castal To be sj^okeii m*iK-rall\*, but 
most of all and by law* in tlie midst of I^dward 
Ilf., .and tlKii l)ev.'.in Ihi^ bjiKbsh to rtc-oxar and 
)irow ill more e.stimation than iicfore ; notwith 
standiujj: tlial, nmon^- our artiiiceis, tlie iiu'st part 
of tlieir implements, tools, and works of .art, retain 
still their I'Veiich denominations e\’en to these 
our days, as the lan<»uaj.ie itself is used likewise in 
sundry courts, books of U'cord, and matters of 
law ; whereof here is no place to make any iiar- 
ticular relu-arsab 

Afterw'ard, also, by dilii;ent travail of (.Teoffiey 
Chaucer and John (lower, in the time of Richard 
TI., and after them of John .ScoL;au and John 
T,yd^ate, monk of r>ni\', our .said toiiipie w.as 
brouj.;ht to an excellent t»a'.s, notwithstandinj.; 
that it never came under the t\ pe of ])erfeelit)U 
until the time of (jueeu Mli/.alieth. wlu.rein John 
Jew(‘l, bisho]» of Saruni, John Imjx, and sundry 
learned and e.M.'elli. lit w’riti rs, liave fnl]\' accoin 
]>lislied till' ('mature of the same, to their ipv.it 
I'raise and imniort.d ( oiuniend.alion ; althoUL’h not 
a lew' other do itl\ vk to sUiin tla ‘-ame, bv 
loud atfei-t.'tiuii >»f loreic,!! and stran,L;e woids, 
pr<.‘^nininL' th.'it to be ilie be^t bj'.i;lish which is 
most e,jiinpted '’'itli exle’ual tiaans of elo(|ncnce 
and sound < f m.my s\llable^. lint a.s this exci. 1- 
leiicv of tile I'!n;i;lislj toiiipi.- is found in on*-, and 
the .south t this island, - ■ ni W' des ihi* 
^.pvatest nuns er < .ts t .e i ^ti-il Ca ii owai 

ancient lan-nar;'-, ‘iiit id lla^ illi jjart of the 

said (eanioA beii a k.'-v y., . ilnni the other, 

and then lore re; ''!• (1 for the betier in their own 


e.stiuiali()ii and jud.^nient. Tliis, also, is proper 
to us Ibii^lislmu n, that since ours is a middle or 
iiiteriiicdiale laiii;uage, and neither too rou<;h iior 
loo .smo(.)th ill utteiance, w'c may witli much facil- 
ity leaiii any other lain^uai;e, be.side Hebrew, 
(b\*ek, and Ratin, and speak it naturally, as if we 
were home bom in lliose countries; and yet oil 
lli»‘ otlk-r side it falletli out, I wot not by what 
Ollier means, that few foreii’u nalioiis can rightly 
proiioiiiuv ours, w ithout some and that great note 
ol imperfection, esptvially the Krciichmeii, wdia 
also seldom write any thing that savoureth of 
Juiglish truly. Hut this of all the ri‘.st dutli l)reed 
most admiration with me, that if any .stranger do 
Iiit upon .some likely pronunciation of our tongue, 
yet ill age he swca velh .so miu'h iVom the same, 
that he is w'or.se Ihert-in than ever lu* was, and 
thereto, per; id veil I lire, halteth not a littU' also in 
his own, as I have secui by ex]x ric'iKv in Reginald 
\\'(»]fe, ;iiid otheis. whereof 1 li;iv(‘ jn.slly mai^ 
\ filed. 

'rile Curnisli and Devoii.shire men, w’hosc couii- 
tr\ tile Hritons c;ill Ccaniw , have a .speech in like 
si»rl ot their owui, and such as hath iiide(*d more 
afliiiitv wdth llic Armoiie;iii tongue lli;in I can 
Well disc'uss oj'. Vet in mine o])inion, the}’ are 
both but :i corriipteil kind oi' Ih'itish, albeit so far 
degenerating in these days from the old, that if 
either of them do meet with a W’el.shman, tliey 
are not able ;it the brsl to understand one another, 
e.xce])t here- and there in .soiiu- odd words, withinit 
the help of interjireteis. And no marvel, in mine 
opinion, that the Ihitish of Cornwall is thus cor- 
rupted, sinee the Welsli tongue th.il is spoken in 
the north and .mmiIIi jiarl of W’.iles doth differ so 
much in itself, as the Rngli.sh used in v'^e'otland 
doth from that whieh is spoken ann.mg us here in 
this side i)f tile island, as [ li.ive said already. 

TIk Seotlisb- Ibiglish hath been inueh liroader 
and less jileasant in ulterance ih.an ours, because 
tlnit nation hatli not, till ol late, endeavoured to 
bring the sanu- to au\' jH'rk'i’t order, and yet it 
w'as suc h ill iimmier .-is ICngli.shuKii llicmsclvcs 
did speak fur tlie most ]uirt lieyond the Trent, 
whither any great amendment of our langmige 
hml not, as then, extended itself. llow'beil, in 
oni time* the v‘‘M-otlish l.ingnage endeavonreth to 
come near, if not altogether to match, onrtongne‘ 
in fineness of plirase and copionsne.ss of words, 
and tills m.ay in part appear by a hi.slory of the 
Apocrypha tran.slalcd into »ScoUi.sh verse by ITnd- 
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sou, (k'diriitcd to the kiw^ oFthut country, and con- 
tainin'^ MX lutuks, except my nieinory do fail me. 

TALES CK TRAVELLERS. 
j'lIyiCC'rMl ) Ironi tile ot‘J;u]K-.s Tlowell, 

an aulliui* tlu! ^ixkcnlli aaitiny ; 

“(nlur.'. haw a cii.stoni tn hu alua\.s n-latiiii; 
vSlrannL' lliinL;s ami wnmU'iMot' IIk- liiiinniir uf vSir 
Joliii Mamk‘\a‘lk- and Ilu v uMiall\ ])UMnl tluaii 
to tlu- hfanrs lhnai'.Ji nuiUl})l\ ini;-‘;la^'^\.‘'>, am! 
llierul)) raiiM* the tliini; to appeal far i;R'aler 
than it is ; thee make im >ninaiiw t)i' mole- 

hills, like Chareiiton- J’.ri«lyc- lu lio. w hieh doiihlis 
the soniiil nine time<. Sneh a tiawlkr wa^ he 
that iej>()rtt.‘d I lie Indian Il\ to l»e as ])ii;' a^ a lox ; 
China nirds to lie as hii; a^ sonu* Iioim -h, and their 
iniei. to he as hi- a-> monkey'- ; Init they hax'e the 
wit t(.i feteh thi'i Tar eiioii-h oll‘, heeaiisi.' the lu-arer 
ma>' ratlier heliew it than make* a Novai;!: so lai 
to rli'>j)rove it, 

l'.\ ei \ < iiie km »\v - the tale < il him who reported 
he had seen a eahha;.;t-, iimUr whose leaws a re- 
^inu-nt ot soldiers wi. re slathered horn a slmwia 
ol' rain. Another, who was no trawller ( > et tlie 
wisi'r man), said lie had j)assed Ity a ])laee where* 
thcR* were 4<K»hrn/Kis makin- a eaiildroii — J(H) 
within, and joo withotU, healini; the nails in; the 
traveller asking;’ lor what iise that hii^'e eanldron 
was? he told him -ASir it was to hoil \onr 
cabhaee. ’ 

“Snell another was the Spanish traveller, who 
wa.s so lialiitnated to li\ pt rholes, and relate 
W'onders, that he heeaiiie tidienhins in all ccmi- 
panies. *-0 tliat he was fnreed at last to idve 
order to his man, wluii lu* tell into any exavss 
this way, and iep«)rt aiiytliin- iinj)rol)ahle, he 
should pull him l»y tin* slei.*\'e. d'he master 
fallin- into his wonted li\ ju-rholes, spoke ol a 
clunvli in Lhina that w.is ten thousand \'ards 
lon.L^ : IrA man, sl.nalini' behind, and imllinev him 
1)> the sltew, him stop ^nddeiily. d'heeoni 

])an\ a'd<inL;, 1 i)’;!;, , sir, how laoad niiitht that 

clinieh lie?’ lie lejibed, ‘ Ihit a yard bioad, ami 
yon . :\ titaid- iiiN 1 .all for inilling me by the 

slec\e. else I. . ad made i.t lonrs<|nare for \on.’ ’’ 

Tin: TAKING OF CONSTANTINOPLE MY THE 
TURKS. 

I’d J ,C ib-'.D n-..;, tile V ings of Kichard 
d v nolle'', .a I lii'toi! an of bill/. .Iiethaii era : 
•\ btti.- beto.r ‘h 'jn.ks aptnoaehed the 

wall*. .iml bi. d>e .i-.sanli where slif)i and stones 


were delivered upon tliciii fruiii the walls as thick 
as hail, whereof little fell in vain, by reason of 
the nuiltitnde of the Turks, who, pressing fa.st 
unto tlu* w.dls, eoiild not .see in the dark how to 
deleiul them.selves, but were without number 
wounded «jr .slain ; but the.se were of the eoinmoii 
and worst soldit rs, of whom the Tuiki.sh king 
made no mon* reckoning than to abate the first 
loree ol the defemlant.s. Cpon the llrst ap])ear* 
anceof the day. Mahomet gave the sign appointed, 
lor tile general a.ssaiilt, wlierenr)on the city wa.s in 
a nioim nt, and at one instant, on evei'y .side mo.st 
fill ioii.sly assaiilti d b\ the 'furks ; for Mahomet, 
tlu* more to distR*.ss the defendants, and the better 
to see the l»)rwanliK‘.ss ol the soldiers, had before 
a])])ointed w hich part of the city every colonel 
with his ivgimcut should assail: wdiicli they 
\alianlly performed, delivering their arrow’s and 
shot n])on tile defendants .so thick that the liglit 
of tile <la\ w.is therewith daikciual ; others in the 
nieantiuH* e«)nrageoiisl\‘ mounting the scaling-lad 
dels, .md cominge\ eii to h.andy-strokes with tile do 
fendanls n|»on the wall, where the foremost wi-re for 
the mo.st part violently borne forward Iw’ them which 
followed after. On the other side, the Chiistiaiis 
with no less courage withsb.od the Turkish fiu> . 
beating them down again with grt'al .shnies and 
wvighty iiieces of timber, and so overwlielmed 
them with shot, darts and arrows, a.nd other hurt- 
ful devieis from above, that the Turks, dis- 
ma\ed with the terror thereof, w’ere ready to 

Retire. 

Mahomet, .seeing the great slaughter and dis 
eoniliinie <>f his men, sent in fre.''h .supplies of hi^ 
jani/.arii*s and best men of war, whom he had foi 
that i)iir})osc re served as his last hope and refuge ; 
by whose coming t)n his fainting .soldiers were 
again encouraged, and the terrilile assault begun 
afresh. At whic h time the barbarous king cea.sed 
not to use all ])ossil.)Ie iiieaiis to maintain the 
ass.'inlt : by name calling n]>on lliis and tlial cap- 
tain, i>romising unlo .sonic w hom he saw forwaid 
golden mountains, and unto otlK*rs in whom Ik 
saw any .sign of cowardice, threatening iiujst ter 
riblc* death ; by w’liich means the a.s.sault bec^ame 
most dieadful, di-ath there raging in the* mid.st of 
many tliou.sands. And albeit that tlie Turks lay 
dead by heaps upon the ground, yet other fresh 
nu*n pre.ssed on still in their jdaces over their dead 
1 m. dies, and with divers e\ent either .slew or \Yei'c 
slain by their enemies. 
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In tin’s so terrible a eonflict, it ehanced Justiiii- death. 'I’lie eiiipen.r Iiiinsell'. for sare!.;iiai-d of Iiis 
anus the general to be wounded in the arm. who, life, Hying witli llie re>t in th.tl jne-s-. asa man not 
Itisilig iiiucli blood, cowardly withdrew hiinseH* reiiarded, iiii.siT:il)l\ Liuled hi.s day--, toi^etlu r with 


iVoiii the place ot 
liis cliarj»e, not 
I'.'aviiiir any to 
supply his room, 
and so into 

the city by the 
^ate called Ro- 
niana, which he 
Jiad caused to be 
ojiened in the 
inner wall ; pre- 
Icndiii!^ the cause 
of his dejnirture 
to 1 h* tor the land 
i n <;• up of his 
wunnd, but beini>, 
iiuketl, a man 
now aUoi;elher 
tliscou ratted. 

'I'Ir soldiers 
there present, dis 
inayed with the 
<leparture of their 
neral, and sore 
chari^ed by the 
j a n i zar ies, for- 
sook their sta- 
tions, and in haste 
fed to the same 
i;:ite A'heivby Jus- 
•inii’ius was eii- 
ten d : with the 
su;ht wheree)f the 
oilier soldiers, 
dismayed, ran 
thither l)y heaps 
a’-o. Rut whilst 
'hoy A’ioleiltly 
. i \ all toi;ether 
' 'Vet in at once, 
ley so wed^L;’ed 
B. another in the 
nance of the 
ile, that few «)f 



'^reat a multi- 
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e L;ot in ; in which so great a press and confu- the Cireek em]fire. His dead l»(‘dy was sluatly 
a ot minds, edght humlred persons were there by after found by the Turks amoiii; the slain, and 
in that followed trodden under f<.)Ol, or thrust to known by his rich a]>])arel. whose* head iieinu tnit 
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i)IT, was forthwilli to tlu: Tiirkisli tyrant, 

])y wlios;.* i-oniiiiandmi nt it was al’Ua'ward thrust 
upon thu jioint (if a lamv, and in (ItTisioii 

rarrii‘(l about as a trophy of hi> victory, first iu 
tlic I'ainp, and .afterwards u]) and down tlu- citv. 

'I'lic- 'I'lirks, (.-iK'Diirayed witli the lli;^ht <>1 the 
Christian-;, pieseiith' adwinced their laisii^ns upon 
tile top of tile ntU riiiost wall, eryiiiL; \dctory ; 
and 1)\' the hre.aeli entLud it as it it had been a 
i^ivat llood, whicli, haxiii^ once l(Miiid a breach 
ill the l)ank, overlloweth. and lieareth <lown all 
before it ; so the Turks, when they had won the 
litter wall, entered tlu* I'ity by the sanu* i;ate that 
was opened for Justiniaiuis. and by a Ineach 
which ihe\' had betbiv niadi‘ with their ‘.;i\*at 
artiliei w and witluait mercy ('iittiny in pii iv'^ all 
that came in their wa\'. w/Juait iiirther resist.incc 
bei*ame lords of that most f.mioiis and imperial 
city. ... Ill this fury of the l)<irbarians perished 
many thousaiuU of men, women and childien, 
without resjxct of a<;c, sex. oi c'oudition. Many, 
for safeyiiaial of their lives, tied into the temjile 
ot Sophia, where tluyv waae all without pity slain, 
excejit some lew rcserwd b\ the barbarous vic- 
tors to ]>iirposes more ipdcx'ous than death itself, 
'rile rich and b(‘autiful oniaimaits and jew’els of 
that most suni]>tuous and m i^nilicvnt church (the 
stately buildiiyi;' ol Justiniauus the cm|K ror ) were, 
in the turning of .1 hand, ])liU'ked down and car- 
ried aw.iv b\ the 'fiirks; and the (diurcli itself, 
built for (lOil to be honoured in. for the jiresent 
coioeited int(» a stable loi their hoisi.s. or ,i ]>lace 
for the c\«;cution ot llieir aljominable .and un- 
sjvakabK* filtliiiu s^ ; the imacc of the cnuailx 
was also by them taken down, and a 'furk’s caj) 
put upon the head tluaeof. and s<» set up and shot 
al with their arrows, and afterw.irds, in e;reat dc 
risimi, canit.di about in their camp, as it had been 
in pro(. e.’-’ion, with drums pla\ any Ixfore it, rail 
iny aial *-pittiiiy at it. and calling it the (hid ol 
the Chiisli:in->, .»hich I note not ^'O much done in 
c-onteni])t I'!' tile in: lyr. as in desjiite of Chri.st 
and the Chii-tian rrliyion, 

TKANS..AT10N OK I'llK BIBLE. 

O Xlv «»t die iiio-l nn]>'rlnU bn 1 .ary nndertak- 
in;_:^ » tii ■ :7th w. - Mi • c*< « cuiioii 

of tlu' ] -I ■ t ■'Ulc. ■ ' o. ' ly J - t; lU'l i 

lion of the Ihbie p.t U'* .y ' ^on; reiice held 
in i'V .| Ibeiijitoa t tween the estab- 
li.sh si and pur.'.;'r. cl?a'yy, I lie \xrsion oj Scri])tiin‘ 


then existing’ wa.s generall}’ (livSa])proved of, and 
the king conseijuently appointed fifty-four men, 
many of wdioiii were eminent as Hebrew’ and 
Greek .scholars, to commence a new’ translation. 
In lOeij, forty se\ ell of the number met, in six 
]).'irli'*s. at Oxford, Cambridgi*, and We.stmiiisli r, 
and proceeded to their ta.sk, a certain portion of 
Scriptiiie being a.ssigned to each. Kvery indi- 
vidual of eaeh division, in the first place, tr.aiis- 
lated the portion assigned to the division, all of 
which translations waav collected ; and when eaefi 
part\ had determined on the construction of its 
part, it was piojio.sed to the other divisioirs for 
general api»robation. When the}’ met together, 
one read tlu* new' \ ersioii, whikst all the rest held 
in their hands citlk*r co]des of the origin.al, nr 
soiik* \'alnahlc \ersion ; and on any one objecting 
to .1 pass.agc. the reader .stopjied till it w'as agreed 
ii])on. 'file work w’as completed in 16 1 i , and h.as 
ever since liceii reputed as a translation geiieially 
faithful, and an excellent .s])eeiiuen of the lan- 
guage of the time. Being universally read by all 
ranks of tlu* ]K‘ople, it has coiitributedi most c^seii- 
dalh to give stalnlity and nniforinity to tlu* 
JCiiglisli tongue. 

KING JAMES AND HIS BELIEF IN WITCH- 
CRAFT. 

T II 1C fulsome address of the translators (jf the 
Ihble, to King JaiiRS, on the comiiletiou 
«>f tiicir w'oik, sounds exceedingly strange in 
llie.se modern limes. They address him .as “ 'f he 
most- high and mighty Prince James, by the 
grace of God, King of Grc.at Britain, J'ranci.*, and 
Iiclaiid, Defender of the Imitli, etc.,” and then 
proceed to ex])uss their a]>preeiation of his vir- 
tues in a manner that apjiears almost like idolatry, 
'file opening ])aragraph, which we ([Uote, is cer- 
tainly ohjeclioiiable on this ground ; 

” (Jre.'it and manifold wv re the blc.ssiiigs, iimst 
dread Sovereign, w’hicli Almighty (h)d. the Bather 
of all mercies. lK‘stowa‘(l upon iis, the t)eot)U* of 
w’heii first lie sent Your Majesty’s Royal 
i’erson to rule and reign over us. For w’hereas it 
wa^ the extK*i't.alion of m.any, who w'^slu'd .not 
W'l 11 iiiilo onr Sion, tliat upon the .setting of tlial 
biicjit Oiddrutn! Stor, (Jiiecn Eli:.abctli of m'»sL 
happv memory, some thick and palpable clouds 
of daikuess w'ould .so have overshadowed thi.s 
land, that men would have been in doubt w’hicli 
w'a_\' they \vere to walk ; and that it w'ould hardly 
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l)L* known, who was to direct tlic unsetllcd State ; 
the appearance uf Your Majesty, as of the Sh/i in 
his strength, instantly dispelled those siippr^sed 
.111(1 sunuised mists, and gave unto all that were 
well alfected exceeding cause of comfort; espe- 
('iall}" when we Ixdiold the Government esta])lished 
in Your Ilighiiess, and Your hoi)eful Seed, by an 
niidoul)U?d 'I'itle, and this also accompanied with 
]»i.a('e and traiKpiillity at home and abnjad.” 

'fhis nauseating llatteiy seems all the more out 
of ])lace when we ct)nsider tlie unsavory moral 
character of this prince, and the further fact that 
lie was a devout believer in witchcraft and all the 
kindred superstiti(jns of his times. I)iiriiig his 
reign tlie severest laws were enacted for the 
punislimeiit of witches, ami they were persecuted 
.iJid tortured in tlie most liorrible manner from 
one end of the kingdom to tlie other. James even 
wrote a i)«.>ok on the subject of witchcraft, entitled 
which he maintained the exist- 
viiee ami criminality of witches, and discussed the 
manner in which their feats were iierfornied. Our 
■> iders will l.)e amused by some (‘xtracts from this 
literary effort (.>f the Ilritisli vSoloiiioii. W'e (pKjte 
Jio.t lioiii his jireface : 

“'riie fearful abounding at this time in this 
••"imtry (jf these detestable sla\'es of the devil, 
lie witches or enchanters, hath moved me (be- 
i"ved reader) t(.> desiiatch in ])OMt this following 
.I'.-atise of mine, not in any wise (as 1 protest) to 
serve for a show of my' learning and ingiiie, but 
•illy, imived of conscience, to. ]^rt‘ss thereb}', so 
1 a^ f ('an, to resedw the (haibting hearts of 
i!iy ; both that siu'li assaults of v'salhan are 
iiiost certainly practised, and that the instniments 
tli'-Tevd merit im.)St severely to be punished ; 
against the damnabU* o])inions of two principally 
in onr age, whereof the one called vSi'ot, an Ivng- 
li^iiian, is n(.)t ashamed in ])ublic ])rint to deny 
^hat there can be such a thing as witclu'raft ; and 
> maintains the old error of the vSaddiicees in 
lying of spirits. The other called Wieriis, a 
I man physician, sets out a ])iil)lic apology for 
diese crafts-folks, whereby, procuring for their 
•nnity, he plainly bewrays irnns<.ir to have been 
that profession. And lor to make this 
.‘-ise the more ]deasanl and facih , I have put 
n form of a dialogue, which T have di\ ided 
three books : the first s])eaking of magic in 
•ral, and necromancy in .special : the second, 
’“leery and witchcraft; and the third contains 


a discourse cjf all tlie.se kinds of spirits, and 
sj)e('tres that appears and troubles persons ; to- 
gother with a eonehision (jf the wliole work. My 
intention in this labour is only to prove two things, 
as I have already said : the one, tliat such devilish 
arts liave been and arc : the other, what exact 
trial and .severe pnnisliiiunt they merit: and 
therefore rea.son I, what kind of things are possi- 
ble to be performed in these arts, and by what 
natural causes they may be. Not tliat I touch 
every [>articular thing of the devil’s i)owcr, for 
lliat were infinite : but only, to speak schofistiely 
(since this cannot be spoken in our language), I 
reason up(»n leaving s/}cdcs and diffLtyniui 

to be comprehended therein. As, for example, 
speaking of the i)ower of magicians in the first 
book and sixth cliapter, I say that they can slid-- 
deiily cause to be brought auto tliem all kinds of 
dainty dishes by their lainiliar spirit : .since as a 
thief he deliglits to steal, and as a spirit he can 
sublilly and suddenly enough transport the same. 
Now, under this ^enus may be comprehended all 
particulars depending thereupon ; such as the 
bringing wine out of a wall (as we have heard oft 
to have been practised; and sueli others; which 
jiarticulars are suflkMeiitly proved l)y the. reasons 
of the general.’* 

He then proceeds wisely to explain “how 
witches travel ’ 

“There is the thing which I esteem their senses 
to be. deluded in, and, though they lie not in con- 
fessing of it, because they think it to be true, yQt 
not to lie so in substance or elTect, for they say, 
tliat by divers means they may ('onvene either to 
the adoring of their master, or to the putting in 
praetiee any seiwice of his committed unto their 
charge ; one way is natural, which is natural rid- 
ing, going, or sailing, at what liniir tlR-ir master 
comes and advertises them. And this way may 
be easily believed. Another way is somewhat 
more strange, and yet it is possible to be true: 
which is by being carried by the f(*rei‘ of tlu* spirit 
wliii'h is their conductor, either above the earth 
or above the sea, swiftly, to the jdace where thev 
nre to meet: which I :nn persnadi^d to l)e like wise 
p()ssil)le, in respect that as TTabakknk was c arried 
by the angel in that fnrm to tlu* il('n where Daniel 
bay, so think I the. devil will be n'ady to imitate 
God, as well in that as in oilier things : whi( h is 
much more possible to liim to do, being a sjiirit, 
than to a mighty wind, being lUita natural ineUor, 
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to transport from one place to another a solid body 
as is commonly and tlaily seen in practice. But 
in tliis violent form they cannot be carried but a 
short Ijounds, aj^reeini^ witli the space that they 
may retain their breatli : for if it were Ioniser, 
their breath could not remain unextin^uished, 
their body being^ carried in such a violent and 
forcil)le manner, as, l)y example, if one fall off a 
small height, lbs life is Init in peril, at'cording to 
the soft lighting ; but if one fall from a high and 
stay ' rock, his bn-atli will be forcibly banished 
from the body before lie can win j' to the earth, 
as is oft seen by e.xjKiience. And in tliis trans- 
])orting they say themsehes, that they are invisi- 
ble to any other, exce])l amongst themselves, 
h'or if the devil may form what kind of impres- 
sions he pleases in the air, as I liave >aid before, 
speaking of magic, why may he not far easier 
thicken and oijscnre .so the air that is next about 
them, by contracting it .straight together, that the 
beams of any other man’s eyes cannot pierce 
through the sanu‘, to see tliem ? But the third 
way of their coming to their coiiventioiis is that 
wherein I tliink them deluded : for some of them 
saith tliat, being transformed in the likeness of a 
little V)east or fowl, they will come and pierce 
through whatsoever hou.se or churcli, though all 
ordinary passages be closed, by whatsoever open 
the air imn^ enter in at. And some .saith, that 
their bodii.'S lying still, as in an ccstacy, their 
sj>irits will be ravished out of their bodies, and 
carried to such places ; and for verifying thereof 
will give evident tokens, as well by witiie.sses that 
have .seen their botl}' lyii^K senseless in the 
meantime, as Iw many ])ersons whoniwitli they 
met, and giving tokens what jnirpose was amongst 
them, whom otherwise tliey could not have 
known; tor this form of journeying they allirm 
to use r^n.st when tluyare transported fnaii one 
country to aiKjtliei ” 

X«) wondei propk were ignorant and siiix:r- 
Stiti(*us. And what a vast difference there was 
in \\\i' Tuental eapacilies of b'Jiza’hetli, the wise 
aiKi Mrong iir aled (pi'.eii, and James, the weak 
ai;d su]'ei\st iti«.)Us king. 

A -sTORY OK ABRAHAM. 

Tb . \ A \ v!i\ ns the following 

4J ■\n^\ (.1 .\i rai!a:ii. he said lie found 

in tin* * Jews’ Book,” i ’ •' jfiHitd. 'Phe moral t>f 

kS’/i-p. 1 (U't. 


the story teaches tliat we should treat with respect 
the opinions of others, even where they differ 
widely Ifom out own : 

“When Abraham sat at his tent door, acc'ord- 
ing to his custom, waiting to entertain strangers, 
he 1 ‘spied an old man stopping and leaning on his 
staff, weary with age and travel, coming towards 
Iiiin, who was a hundred years of age. lie re- 
ceived him kiiully, washed his feet, provided 
.supper, and caused him to sit down ; but observ 
ing tliat the old man ate and prayed not, nor 
begged for a ble.ssiiig on his meat, asked him why 
he did not worshij) the God of licaven .■* The old 
man told him that he worsliipped tlie fire only, 
and acknowledged no other (rod ; al whicli an- 
.swxr Abraham grew .so /A*aloiisly angry, tliat lu* 
thrust the old man out iif his tent, and i-xposed 
him to all the evils of the night and an unguarded 
condition. W’hen the old man was gone, God 
called lo Abraham, and askod him where Hu* 
.stranger was ? He re])lied, I thrust him away be- 
cause he did not woislii]> thee: Go<l answered 
him, 1 have .suffered him these hundred years, 
allhougli he dishononied me, and conldst not thou 
endure liim one night, when hi‘ gave thee no 
trouble? Uj)()U. Ibis, saith the story, Abraham 
fetclied him back again, and gave him hospitable 
entertainment and wise inslniclioii. Ge ihoa and 
do ///iYu‘/s/\ and lliy cliarity will be rew’arded b\ 
the God of Abraham.” 

NO MAN CAN BE GOOD TO ALL. 

I KKVEK yet knew any man so bad, but .soil' 
have thought him honest and afforded him 
love; nor ever any so good, Imt .some liave 
thought him evil and hated him. Few' are n' 
.slignialical as that lhe\’ are not honest to some ; 
and few', again, are so just, as that they .seem not 
to some iinectnal : eithiT the ign(.a*ance, the en\'y. 
or the })arlialily of lliose that judge, doeonstitiiU 
a various man. Xor can a man in himself alwa\s 
a])])ear alike to all. In some, nature hath invested, 
a disipai'ily; in .some, report hath fi)re-bliMde(’ 
judgment; ami in some, accident is the cause 
disposing us to love or hate. Or, if not these, th* 
variation of tile l.>odies’ humours; or perhaps, n-.*’ 
any nf these. 'J'he .soul is often led by vSecn. 
motions; and hw'es, .she kuow's not why. The', 
are impulsive jirivacies w'hich urge us to a liking, 
even against the pailiameiital acts of the tw' 
Houses, rea.son, and the common sense; as 
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t !ilR‘ W i‘n* .v)iiiL‘ hidfU'ii hr.Mity of a more nia^- also on atconiil of its (k scripiidn.^ oi' evi l.nn ta^h- 

iK'tic' iorcc tliaii all lliat llic L'vr ran sro, ancl this, ions ihcn pix A ailin;,.; ; 

i. •), inon* powerful al one tinu* Ilian aiinilii'i. Tn- “ ( kxxl <'li»tlu-s an- llu.* rnikmidcjLd liappiii;'- 
!iM.'()vi‘R-d inllnrncrs ])U‘asr ns n< , with what \vr of ])iHk-. and i-.uod i lnu ilir \ ( r\ kmiI nf i>lnt- 

would somrliiiK-s r()n<lrinii. I havr ('oiiir to tlir lonw 1 )id iiiai). lliink xdii (*< mir w ranidiiiL’' int* 
..!iiir man that lialli now wrlroinul nir with a tli«- WMiId akont no Iwinj' inat!^a>. limn all n-k 

liiA‘ rxprcssit)!! ol low and t'l . an<l another liJctnne to niak* ■ pi i\ v ••ai(hi -. in IIIk liin kam 

linu* hath left iiK* nnsaliitcd at all ; yet, km*win;^ loi whaU. hoiK. tlonl^lel-. or foi pie-^ ol nie.htm- 

'dni well, I have keen eerlain of his scnnd aHee >-;‘de->’ toii-nes in Ik. li- ikalii-. hi-. kiU la-n Xu. 

lion; and have louiid this, not an intemk-d no; the iio-1 ‘aiit iil ai >] Mrel .that ixeriinTtal man 

ne).da^’‘-'t, kilt an indispusediiess, (,r a mind st-rifnisly i)nt on. e;nne iieitlr r nom tlu nnaem -la-i) nor 
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led within Occasion reins the niotii.ins of the the iiierehanl’s uaiOion-.e. Adam’s lall wonhl 

' r.im; mind. kike imai that walk in their have keen taken then, .soiaur than a kiiii;ht’s 

[). we are led about, we neitluT know whitlu-r bond now ; yet was he .t^tr.it in nobodv’s books 

■ liow. ihiYfi I’t'IItJiam , for satin and veKets. 'The silk-wianm had .sonie- 

— thini; else to do in tiiose days than t«.) set ii}) looms, 

ANCIENT l^OLLIkS Ol*' KASHION. '^vea\irs. Ills breeclies were 

Plllv lollies ol lashion have alwav.s breii con- not so' much worth as Kini; Stc'plun's, that cost 

'> sidered a fair sidijeet of ridicnle by both bnt a ])oor noble; lor Adam’s holiday hose and 

s and pulpit. We select the folhmini; from doublet were of n<» better stulV than plain liy- 

• writiiii^ of Thomas Dekker, ])ublished in leaves, and 1 Ac’s best of the same }»ieee; 

".y, as a sample of the raillery of the times, and there went bnt a pair of shears between them. 
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An anlit^uarv of tliis town lui^ yet sonic of the 
powder of those leaves to show. Tailors then 
were none of the twelve companies; their hall, 
tliat now is larj^er than some dories amoni^ the 
Netlierlands, was then no hii^’.^er tliaii a Dutch 
Imtcher's slio]) ; they durst not strike down their 
eiislomers with larj^e hills; Adam cared not an 
apple- [>arin<^ for iheir lousy lienis. Tlierc was 
then neither tlie v^i»anisli slop, nor the skipper s 
galli;;askin, nor the Danish sleeve, nor the I'rench 
standing; collar : \oLir Irehle-qiiadriiple ruffs, nor 
your stilT*iieek(.“<l rahat(.)S, tliat have more arches 
for pride than c*:m stainl under five I/mdon 
bridges, durst not then set themselves out in 
point ; for the jiateiit for starch could hy no means 
he signed. Tashitni was then counted a disease, 
and lu.»rses died of it ; hut now, thanks to folly, it 
is held the only rare physic, and the purest i;*olden 
asses live upon it.” 

When we examine the ])rivate histories of an- 
cient days, we lind that' the peoiileol those ‘‘good 
old times” were really no hettiT, if (piite so good, 
as those who are now living. In fact it would he 
a sad commentary upon humanity if it <‘ould he 
])roven that we get no better as w grow (.dder. 

THE FRENCHMAN OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

I N 1621, Peter Heylin, of Kngland, wrote a very 
interesting hisl>)ry of the people of the world, 
from whiidi we selei't the tollowing description 
of the French of that period. 

'I'he present I'rench is nothing but an old Oanl, 
moulded into a new name : as rash he is, as head- 
strong, and as hair-hrained. A nation whom yon 
shall wan wath a feather, and lose wath a straw'' ; 
upon ihe first sight of him, you sliall have him as 
familiar as your slrep, or the necessity of breath- 
ing. I.i one honi’s conference you may endear 
him to you, iu the -e' ond unbutton him, the third 
pnm])S him dry of all his secrets, and he gives 
till m yon a-, laithfnllv as if yon w'ere his gho.stly 
fatii' '', and bonml t( eoneeal them “sub sigillo 
eonteS'-ionis ’ — [“ inuier the si‘:d of cgiifessiuii ”] ; 
wlien you h:;vc liarned of this, you may lay liini 
aside, for he is no longer servireable. 

I wdi eivc \oi. I - uv a ta-* • <*f his table, wl'.ii'li 
you w.H und ir. .t .lu .1 re fu shed 1 I s])eak not of 
tln‘ iH s ^’uit ), bail not walk se .][ .a manner as walh 
ns. 'riieir beef they cut out into such chops, that 


that wdiich goeth there for a laudable dish, would 
be thought here a university coiniiioiis, new served 
from the hatch. A loin of mutton serves amongst 
them for three roastings, besides the hazard of 
makiiTg jiottage wdth the rump. Fowd, also, they 
have in good plenty, especially .such as the king 
found in Seotland ; to say truth, that wdiieli they 
have is suflieient for nature and a friend, were it 
not for the mistress or the kitchen w^encli. . I have 
heard mueh fame of the French cooks, but their 
.skill lielh not in the neat handling of beef and 
mutton. They have (as generally have all this M 
nation) good Ihncics, and are special fellow\s for 
tile making of puff-pastes, and the ordering of 
baiujiiets. Their trade is not to feed the belly, but 
the palate. It is iiow' time you were set down, 
w’here the first thing you must do is to say your 
grace ; private graces are as ordinary there as pri- 
vate masses, and from thence I think the>^ learned 
them. Tliat done, fall to wdieie you like be^t ; 
they oli.serve no method in their eating, and if you 
look for a carver, you may risi* fasting. When 
you are risen, if y<.)U can digest the sluttishness of 
the cooki-ry ( w’liich is most abominable at first 
sight), 1 dare trust >011 in a garrison. Follow him 
to church, and tliere he will show" himself most 
irreligious and irreverent ; I speak not of all, but 
the general. At a mass, in Cordeliers’ chureh in 
Paris, I saw' tw'o I'reneh papisls, even wdicn th-. 
most sacred mystery of tlieir faith w'as celebrating, 
break ont into sueli blas]diemoiis and atheistical 
laughter, tliat even ail Ivthnic w'ould have liatci' 
it ; it W'as w'ell they were Catholics, otherwise son 
Hreiu'li hothead or other w'ould have sent theia 
laughing to IMuto. ^ 

'file French language is, indeed, very sw'cet ain. 
dcli'cl.able . it is cleared of all harshness, by th-. 
eultiiig and leaving nut the eonsonaiits, which 
makelh it fall off the tongue ver>’ volubly ; yet in 
m\ opinion, it is rather elegant than copious ; and 
therefore, is mueh troubled for WTUit of w'ords t« 
find out paraphrases. It expressetli very much < ■ 
i!silf in action; the head, body, and shouklei 
eniieur in all the pronouncing of it ; and lie tin- 
hopctli to speak it W'ith good grace, must* lia\ 
something in him of the mimic. It is enriclu - 
w'ith a full numlier of insignificant proverl) 
which is a great help to the French humour u 
scoffing ; and very full of courtship, wdiich maket 
all the people complinieiital. The poorest cobbk ' 
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ill the vill.igc hath his court cringes, and his eau he seen hy tliis extract on the liberty of the jiress 
h nitc dc cour ; his court holy-water as ix-rfoctly as and the value of hooks : 

tile prince of Conde. “ j deny not hut that it is of the greatest con- 





i..\r.i.Axr t)i* thi-: .sKvicNrKKN'ni ci.xTruv. 

MILTON ON THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. cvninunt in tlio chiirdi. and ooninionua^allli. t( 

II/rON was not only one* of the innnortals havo a vii;ilanl Lve liow l)(H)ks dciiKan I lien i sol w." 

as a poet, but he was also a iniseellaneoiis as well as men : and iheieafler to confine, imprison 

liter of very strong and beautiful prose, as will and do sharpest justice on them as malefactors; 
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for books aiv doad but tio 

('oiitain a p«»tciK'\' of life in llu iii, to be as ai'tive 
as that s<Mil wliose poiyeiix’ lliey aio; nay, tluy 
do pro'-orve, as in a \’ial, llir pnusl cHu-at'v and 
exliai lioii (jf tlial li\in|; inUlU.ol llial bn-d lluan. 

I kiKtW llu >• au- . 1 - a’ld a-, viy/ )ron.d\- j»ro- 

dnrli\-.-, a.'^ lal»iil‘»Hs dii'.M.n-, Urlli, and 

IviiiL; sown up ami down. ina\ oliaiuv to sprinu; 
ii]» armed nu-n. And \t.t. on ihr otlR-r liand, 
nnloss wariness ])r U'-cd. is'>,ood almost kill a yood 
Juan as kill a L’,o"d book ; who kill'- a man kills a 
reasonable <Mialnre. ('i.mI’s imaye ; but li<‘ who 
di.stro\s a lmmxI bot)k, kills u ason ilsi.-li. kills iIr* 
iinau;e of ( ',od. a^it weie. in theeM*. Man\- a man 
lives ;• burden to tilt.- i-.irth ; bill a y.tuul ]u^t»k is 
the preeions lire-blo< id oT a master-spirit, < nibalmed 
and liaasnied nj) on purposr lo a lile beyt»nd lilc-. 
"I'is tine no a)^e can restore a life, where perhaps 
then' is no ;^iTat lo'-s ; and uwolutions o( ai;es do. 
not oft i'eeo\i. r the los.s ol a rt‘]\et<.‘d linth. loi* iht* 
want ol whi('h whole nations Tare the* worse. We 
sh«)nl<l be w’ar\ , tluael'ore, what perseentioiis wv 
rai.se ai;ainst the li\ iny, labt jni> of public men, liow' 
'-j)!!! that seasoned life of man, pivservetl and 
stored up in bot»ks ; sini'e wt* see a kind of hoiiii- 
eide may thus be eommitted, sometimes a kind e.f 
niarl\ rdom : and if it exteml to the whole impivs- 
sit 111, a kind of massaere, whe reof the execution 
ends not in the slavint;' of an eUaiKiital life, but 
strikes at that etlunal and M»lt essence*, tlie* 
bn-atli of leasoii itself, slays an immeirtalitv 
rather than a life.” 


WHAT MILTON RECEIVED FOR “PARADISE 
LOST.” 

I d' is very L^enerall\’ belie ved that Milton re- 
ceived “nly /h;, or alxait S 25 , for the* e'opy- 
rii;ht of “ Paradi.se I.ost,” hnl this is a mistake, as 
will ap]-ear hy the- lollownny; true hi. story of the 
iiiiinorlal poem : 

The Kestorati(»n deprived Milton of his piildic 
e*m]doyme nl, and exposed liim to dani;er, bnt hy 
the inte-n st of 1 >.ivenain and Marve-11 (as has been 
saidi, his nam was iin huled in the j^i-neral am- 
nedy. 'file y;reat j)oet was now at liherty to pur- 
sue his iwix ate slmiies, and to :i'.di/.e Ih deveait 
as])iration-' oi his ' foi- -u: innn' *1 lalitv of 

literar;, fame, lli^ .pi it wxw isiibdiied. “ P.ira- 
dise Lost” was iie.pni in i He at first in- 

tcnde*d it as a orama, a-u. ' nn drafts of his scheme 
are* piescnTd .muii.i^ his mamiscripts in Trinity 


Colleg^e Library, Cambridi^e. The poem wa.s coiii- 
jileted ill at a cottage at Chalfoiit, in Ihieks, 

to wliieh the ]>oet had withdrawn from tlie* jilagne, 
then ra^in.LC in the metrojiolis ; bnt it was not pub- 
lished till Uvo \ e*ars afterwards, wdien tlie copy rii; lit 
was ].iirt‘li;ised b\ is.Mnml v^iinmons. a bookseller. 
<»ii the following; terms: An iinnu'diale pi\nwnt 
ot‘ ,/‘s. and /‘.s more when pv’o c'opies slionld 1 e 
sold ; the- like* simi after the .same iuiml.)er ol' tlie 
.'eeoiid edition (each edition to consist of ps-oo 
e*o])ie-si, . 111(1 olhe-r / s afte-r the sale of the third. 
The tlhrd edition was not piiblislie.-d till idj.s 
( Wiieii the i)oet was no inon*', and his widow 
(Milton inairieil a third time*, ah(>nt Pibo) sold all 
her el.dins to Simmons for /'S. It ap])ears that in 
tile* e*oni]>ai ati\‘el\ short peiioel ol two years, the 
]>oed l)e.‘i*.'niR‘ e-nlitle-d to his SL-eoiid ])a\inLnt, so 
that copies ol “Paradise* Lost” had heen 

sold in the first two ye'ars of its jiiihlicatioii- a 
]^ro()l‘that the nation was not. as has been \ nl'j.aiJy 
siiI»|»osed, insensible to the merits of the divine 
t)oi.*m tlu*n e-iite-rin^ on its c'onrse- ol imniortalil v. 

It will be .seen from the ahovi‘ sl.dement that 
Milton re ce ived dnriii;.^ his lifetime ps, <»r about 
.sevent_\ -live dollars, and afte-r his de alh his widow 
dis])ose-d of luT remaining inte-resl for /.'S. or forlN- 
dollars more-, makiiie a tot.d of about S ' *5 
Milton and his family re-ali/e-d from the- poem. 
While this is a very insi^i^iiifR'ant simp wlie ii eR)ni- 
pared with tlie <;raii{leair of the work, ye-t it is 
prohabl) as much as any inodt-ni ])nl)lisher would 
care to (Tier for similar work, should one* he- 
offered to him. In e leven \ ears from the date of 
its ])nblicalion, C(>])ie-s had l)e.‘e*n sold ; and a 

inode-rn e*ritic has exjuessed a doiihl whelhe-i 
” l*aradise Lost,” ])ni)lislie*d e-le ve-:i years since, 
w’oiild have met w’ith a i;reater demand ! The 
fall of man w'as a thiMiie vSnite‘d to the* serious ]»art 
of the eominnnily in that ai;e, indeiieiideiilly of 
the* claims of a w'ork of j^eiiins. The Puritans 
had not ye-t wlitdly died out — tlu*ir beatific visions 
were ik )1 (pu nched by the >;ross sensualism of the 
times. ComjKired with Drydeii’s plays, lunvinire, 
how lofty and .sanctified, mii.st have appeared tin 
epic .strains of Milton ! The blaiik-vcrsc (jf “ Para 
(Use I^ost ” was, liowever, a stnniblingbUjck to the 
re*adin)^ public.' It is pleasing lo retleel that 
Poverty, in hc*r worst shape iievcT entered Milton*" 
dwelling, irradiated by visums of })ara(lise ; and 
that, though long a .siiflFerer from hereditary dis- 
ea.se, his mind was calm and bright to the last. 
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Ho (lied without a stnii^i^le (jii Sunday tlie sMi 
of Noveiiiber, J67..1. Hy his first rash and ill- 
ass(.)rlod iiiarriat;c, Milton k-ft three daiii;hters, 
wlnaii, it is said, he taui^ht to read and pnuionnce 
several languages, though they only understoful 
their native tongue. 

He complained that 
the children were 
“undutiful and un- 
kind” to him ; and 
they were all living 
apart from their illus- 
tiious parent f(U-some 
years before his death. 

TIis widow inherited 
a foitune of ab(.)Ut 
of which she 
gave to each of 

his daughters. 

APHORISMS OF 
THOMAS FULLER. 

I *r is dangerous to 
gather dowers 
that gro \v on the 
banks of the pit of 
h‘. ll, tor lear of 1 ailing 
in • yea, they whi(di 
jda; with the de\ il’s 
rattles will be brought 
by deioct'S to wield' 
his -Avoid , and iVom 
aiakiii;; of sport, they 
• ' aiK to d' ling of mis- 
cliii i. 

Heat .yitteii b\ de- 
grees, with motion 
ami ‘xercise, is more 
natural, and stays 
longer by one, than 
what is gotten all at 
oiKv. eoming to the 

I: re. Ooods actpiired by industry prove commonly 
more lasting than lands by descent. 

A public ofiice is a guest which receives tlie 
best usage from them who never invited it. 

Sc(jfr not at the natural defects )f r m , which 
are not in their power to amend, (hi ! ’lisemelty 
to beat a cripple with his own cruLches 

Anger is one of the sinews of the soul : he that 
wants it hath a maimed mind. 


(Generally, nature hangsoul a sign of simplicity 
in the face of a lool, and there is enough in his 
counUaiance fora hue and cry to take him oiisiis- 
pi(;i*)U : or else it is stamped in the iigiire (»f his 
body : their heads sometimes so little, that tlu.-n- 
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is no n.ioiii tor wit ; soinelimes so long, that llu u- 
is no wit for somiieh mom. 

'Phe\ that marry aneieiit jieople, merely in ex- 
]xrtation to Imry them, hang tluanselves, in ho])e 
that one will eotne and cut the halier. 

Learning hath gained most by tlnise lx.ioks by 
which the printers have lost. 

Is there no way to liring home a wandering 
slice]) but by worrying him to death ? 


12 
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Mo(lrr.ili*»n tin.- silke n '.iriiii. j;- tlin)UJ;;li 

llu- lu arl-cliaiii of .ill x irliu.^. 

WARRIORS. 

I II.X'I'Iv IIr-v..- j)olc;il ni:i(lnu*ii. wlm ktcji all 
-Mankind awakr, ^\■llil* lln.-y, hv llair LMvat 

Arc druniniin;^ liaid iipDii llii^ IimHow wurld, 

< >nly niakr a sound lo Iasi lor 

X\'rnvMi:i. rj:i:. 


tioii who wiliK sstal iIk- conlla^ralioii. Tlic unique 
slxk- ol' (‘onii)usiii()n pivvailiiit;^ at that ])eno<l, 
a(l<l.s to Uk- jMolur(.‘.s(iiu*nc^ss of the de.seriiHiou : 

“ iD^r). jd Se])t. Thi.s fatal uii»ht about ten 
bei;an that dejilorable fire near lush vStreete in 
boihlon. 

“y,d- The fire eonlinnine,, after dinner I to«)k 
eo.K'h with niy wife and soun and went to the 
r>ank side in Southwark, where we behehl that 
dismal sju.etarle, the whole eitty in dreadful 



llaines near \e water .side ; all the hon.ses 
troni the llridee, all 'rii.ames Street, and 
uj)waid^ loward.s C!hea])iside, down to 
the Three CraiRs. were now eoiisuin'd. 

“d'lu* file ha\in,L>' eontinu’d all this 
ni;^hl ‘if I ina\ call that ni-ht whieh 
was liy,ht as <lav for lo miles lound 
about, altt r a dtiMilful manner i, when 
('on^pirinr;’ with a fieree eastern wind in 
a \aa\ rlrie se istni, I w«. nt on foote to 
the same ]iku‘e. and saw tlu' whole south 
j)art of _\eeilt\ bninini; from Chea|M.side 
to \e Thaim s, and cdl alon.Li Coniehill 
for it kindl’d b.iek ai^aiiist \ c* wind as 
wa ll as loiAvard Towi r vStiet'ti*, Ia n 
■Tureli vStreete. ( jraeioiis Stri*c‘le, and s.i 
aloiiL; to Hainaid’s Castle, and wa.s now 
takine; hold of St. PauK’s ehiireh, to 
whieh the s(\'ilfolds ('ontri butiil (.axc-eed- 
’n.L;l\'. Tin- eonll.iL'ratioii wass«) iinixer 
sal, ami the peoj'k- so astoiiisli'd, that 
horn the beyiimiiiM [ kiiow^ not by what 
despoiiduiey (»r fate, lhe\' hanlly stin’o 
to rp.ieiu'li it, so that there was nolhii , 
hi aid or se<. ne but er\ ini; out and laiiien- 
lalion. runniu;.; about like distraetid 


slK l.sX.Xe* 

TR IS.V.'vC -Xl'AV'l'OX, a little bef.av he died, 
-.liil, I di)n’t kmwv wliat J nia\ -eein to 
the W'--.M. blit ; to m\ If. 1 s*. i m to ha\e 
bei. n oul\' \\\ ■ \ is ' ])la\ in;.; < n the s<-a shore, 
au'i di\ eit in j m\ elf in now and tin n findiiea; a 
-vnioother I'.i bble or a i^rettier shell lli.ui ordinarx-, 
wh.l • the ;_:i. it oee.iii of tiutli lax' all tuidiseox'- 
en d In lore me.” 

THK grt:\t riRp: in i.ondon dk.scribed by 

AN RYR-Wn'NKSS. 

T il;' io!lo'» ina ..o y iiie (‘ e-iptioii of the .L^iwat 
r in T i'Mi, in ow . i-, f, .ni the pen of 

loliu b'vel^ a, a . •iiilosv)phieal author of disiine 


en .limes, w ithout at all atteinjdini; to 
sax'e ex'eii their r^ood.s, sueh a .slrani;e I'oiist.. r- 
natioii Iheie was n]ion them, so as it biniud 
both in breadth and knL;th, the ehurehes, p’.il) 
liq halls, exehanL;e, ho’^])itals, iiionumeuts, ami 
ornaments, leapiii;.; afU'r a ])rodiL;ious inamn i 
from house to house and streete to streete, . 
ipe.ite distaiiees oue froiu'ye other; for ye hea* 
xxath a lour;- set of faire and waniie weather had 
even i.L;uited the air, and jrrepar’d tile materials n- 
eoiieeix'e the lire, xxdiieh dex'our’d, after an iiicred 
ible iiiamier, houses, furniture, and everything. 
Here xve saw the Thames cov^'er’d with ^ooib 
floatin.ii;, all the bar<;es and boates laden wit!< 
XX hat some had time and etuirage to .save, as, "j: 
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ye otlier, yc carts, ike., calTyi]l.^^ out to tlic fields, 
which for many miles were strewM with move- 
:ibU‘s of all sorts, and tents erectiiii^ to shelter both 
people and what goods the} could get away. ()li 
the miseral)lc and calamitous s])ectacle! such as 
liaplv the* world had not si.eiK* tlu* like siiiee the 
Ibiindatioii of it, nur be outdone till the unixer'.al 
ei)nllagration. All the skio was of a fiery aspt t t, 
like tile top of a burning oven, tlie light seeiie 
above .p) miles round about for many nights. 
G<id grant my eyes max' nex'er belnald the like, 
iioxv seeing aboxe i« x k.) houses all in oiu* llaiiie: 
the noise, and crackling, and thunder of the iin- 
petuous fiames, ye shrieking of women and chil- 
dren, the hurry of l>eople, the lall ofloxx'ers, houses, 
and churches, xvas like* an hidetais slornu*, and 
the aire all about so hot and inllanrd, that at last 
olie was not able to approach it, so tliat they were 
forcM to stainl still and Ut xe llaniesbiirn on, xveh 
thev did for neefr two miles in length aial one in 
bredth. h'he clouds ol smoke xvere disinall, and 
reac'ird u])on ('ompntation iK*er 5,0 miles in lengtli. 
Tlius I left it this afternoon burning, a reseiii- 
bLmee of Sodom or tlu* last, daxs hondon xvas, 
but is 11 » in« -re ! 

“ |lh. Yhe burning still rages, and it wms noxv 
;; Iten as fir as the IniKi' Txinjde, all Meete 
vSlj\(.tr, the Old HaiU-y, T.udgalo Hill, Warwick 
I, nr, X- wgale, raid’s Chain, Watling v'^lu-ele, 
I'ow fiaming, and most of it reduc’d to a-da-- ; the 
sti./iies i *' Paules fiexv Id^e gran.idos, x'e niealting 
1 nu.’iiiig downe tlu- streetes ill a streanie, and 
tile ' el}' iMX’emeiits gloxving xvitli fiery redness-, 
01. no Inai'se nor man xx.i'^ able to lrea«l riii tliein, 
and the deinoiitirm ha<l stoppM all the passages. 
So that no help could be applied, 'flie eastern 
xx;nd still more impetiioe !y <lrox».- the llanies lor- 
w iok Nothing but \a‘ Ahnightx’ power of God 
was able to stop them, for vaine was ye help of 
n: Ml. 

‘‘5th. It crossed towards Wdiitehall : Oil the 
c ' lO'.ioii tliere was then at tlie court ! It pleased 
In’-. Ma’ty to eomniand me among ye lest to looke 
■'Her the (pieiK'liing of I'etter I.am.* end, to pie- 
•' r\\* if possil)le, that part of Ilolborn, whilst the 
I -St of X'e gentlemen tooke their sex'eral jX>sts (for 
iravtliey began to bestir tlienisidx’es, and not till 
w'lio hitherto had stood as men intoxicated, 
•.viih their hands acrosse), and began to consider 
diat r.otliing was likely to put a stop but the 
blowing up of so many houses, as might make a 


wider gaj) than aii} liad yet l)en made by the 
ordiiiarx' method of pulling Hkiii tlewn with cii- 
giiies I this some stout seamen ])r‘i[M»s’d earlx' 
c-nvugh to have sav’d near x e whoh eillx', l)iit this 
soim* tenacious and avaritious men, aldermen, etc., 
xvould not peiniil, becaiist* ilieir Inaiscs must hax'e 
ben (.)! theiiisl. It \x as lla*i elore now coniniandL(l 
t«) be practis’d, ami my e.nieerii being t)artieiilai ly 
t‘)r the lio'-pital ot St. Jlartlioluiuew, lu eie Smitli- 
fiield, wheie I bail many wounded and siek uri), 
made me the more diligent to jiromote it, nor \va.s 
nix’ cau“ fur iheS.ixo} Ksm*. It now pleas’d God, 
by abating the xvind, and by the indiistrie uf ye 
people, infilling a new spiiii into thun, that the 
liny of it bi gan seiisil)]}' ii» abate abuut nuuiie, so 
as it canii! no lai tlier Ilian x i* 'I'emple xxi stwaid, 
nor than ye entrance of Smilhlield m.irtli. Ihit 
eontinn’d all this day and night so ini]>etiious 
luxvards Crit>pk‘g.ite and the 'fiiAXU', as iiiadi.- ns 
.ill de-^paiie ; it alsu bruki- out ag.iiiie in the m- 
]>K‘, blit iIk* coinage of the mnltilnde jiersisting, 
and inanx’ liuimes liLing blown n[e such gaps and 
desolations wire sooiie made, as with the former 
three daxs‘ eoiisiiniption, the back fire did not so 
X’eliriuentlx- urge noon the red as fornierlx . sphere 
was xet no -^landing meri* tlu* biirnip", .uid glow- 
ing mines by nex iv a fni long’s space. 

“The I'oale and xxood xvharli*s and inaga/ines 
ot oyle. rosin, N:e., did iiifuiili.' niiseheitk, so as the 
inveetix'e xvliirli a little lu.foii.‘ f had dedicated to 
his M.rty, and piibli^di’tl, giving, xx.uning xvhat 
might prol)al)ly be the is-^iU' of siiff(_riiig those 
sln»]»’^ to be in the eittx , xxas look’d oii as ii 
])To])be('y. 

“Tlu* pooie inhabilanls xxere dis[»ers’d about 
St. Georgi- I'iekK, and Mooi\ lulds, as far as 
Iligligale, ami "'eX’erall miles in eiri'U', some under 
tents, some nmler mi-.eial)le luitts and hoxa 11s, 
many witiioul a lag or any lu.cessarx ntensills, bed 
or board, who, fioin delii'aleiiLs-^L-, ru'lu s, ami c'asx' 
ai'i'ommodatioiis In ‘stalely and well fiirnisli’d 
houses, xx« re iioxv ivdin ’il to i.*\treaniest misery 
and poxi.aty. 

In this calamitous eondilion, I return’d xvitli .a 
sad heart to my house, bkssing and adoi ing the 
mercy of God to nu^ and mine, xvho in tlu* midst 
of all this mine xvas like T.ot, in iny little Zoar, 
safe and sound. 

“ytli. I went this morning on foote fm \\’hite- 
luall as far as London bridge, thro’ tlie late Fleete 
Street, Ludgate Hill, by St. Paules, Chcaiiesidc, 
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Exchange, Bisliopgale, Aldcrsgate, and out to 
Moorcfields, Uicnce thro’ Conicliill, with cx- 
traordinaiy difiiculty, claiulx-Ting ovlt heaps of 
yet smoking rubl)ish, and frecpieiitly mistaking 
where I was. The ground under my feete was so 
hot, that it even burnt the soles of my shoes. In 
the meantime his Ma’ty g<)t to the 'I'ower by water, 
to demolish ye houses alxmt the graff, which being 
built entirely about it, had they taken fin* and at' 
lack’d the White Tower where tlu* magazine of 
powder lay, woiihl inuhailaedly not onh- have 
beaten downe and destroy'd all ye* bridge, but 
suuke anel loriie the vessells in ye liver, and ivii- 
der’d ye de iuolitioii beyond all e xpression for sev- 
eral miles about the eoimtrey. 

“At niy return, 1 was iufiuitedy e'oiieeruM to 
find that gooelly ehureli St. raules, now a sad 
mine, and that beautiful j)ortie;o Mor struelure 
comparable* to any in bhirope, as not long belore 
repair’d b\' the king; now rent in pieces, flakesol 
vast stone* s[)lit asunder, and nothing remaining 
intire but the inse-ri])tie)n in the are'hitrave*, show 
ing by whom it w’as built, which had not one let- 
ter of it de fac'd. It was astonishing to see what 
Miime*nse* stone-s llie heat ha<l in a manner ('alein’d, 
>o that all ye* oniameiits, columns, fiee/es, and 
]>r'oje‘cline‘S ol niassie Portland stone He w oil, t.*ven 
to ye \ ery roofe*, w here a sheet of lead ('overing a 
great space W’as totally mealle d ; tile mines (»f the 
vaulted roo^'e falling broke into St faith’s, whieli 
being Idled with the uiaga/iiies of bookes be*long 
iiig to ve- stationers, and e'arrie*d thither for safety, 
the\ Were- all eoiisiim'd, burning lor a weeke tol- 
lowmg. It is also obser\able, that jhe lea<l ovi*r 
ye iltar at ye e-ast e nd was nntonch’d, and among 
tlk- di\-ers monuments, the* bo<ly of one bishop 
remain’d intire. Thus lay in aslies that most 
Vein Table ehnreh, one of the most ancient ]>ie*ce*s 
of l arly i)iety in ye Christian world, besi<les iieere 
loo more, ddielead, \ ron worke, bells, ])late, ^i:c., 
J:;ealted ; the eN(]nisitely wrought Mercers 
Chape‘ll, the sumptuous bdxcliange, ye* august 
abiicj of Christ Church, all ye rest of the Com])a- 
nii-s Halls, sumptuous buildings, arches, all in 
dust; the fe)unlaiue*s drie*d up and ruin'd, whilst 
the very waters remain'd boiling the* vorago’s ol 
subterranean evllars, we-lls, and dungeons, for- 
iiieily w’arehouses, still burning in steiu-h and 
elark clouds of smoke, so that in .s or 0 miles, 
in traversing alunit, I did not set one loael of tim- 


ber imconsum’d,' nor many stones but wliat were 
calcin'd white as .snow. 

“The ])e‘o])le w’ho now' walk’d about ye mines 
appear’d like men in a elismal desart, or ratheT in 
.some greate eitly lai«l waste hy a cruel enemy ; to 
which w'as added the steiic'h that ('ame from senne 
poore creatures bodies, be<ls, SirTlio. Chess 

liam’s statue, tlio* fallen from its nieh in tlie 
Royal blxchange, remain’d intire, when all those 
of ye kings since ye Conquest wi*re broken t() 
pieces, also the standard in Cornehill, and O. J^li/a- 
betli’s clTigics, with some arnu-s on fndgatc, coii- 
tiniie<l with but little detriiiunl. whilst the vast 
yroii cliaiiics of the citly streetes, hinges, bars, 
and gates of prisons, wa re many f)r them iiiealted 
ami icduc’«l to cinders b\' \e vcheiiiciit hcate. I 
was Hot able to i).is.^e through any of the narrow’ 
stReles, liUt kcj)t the wiilcsl ; the ground and aii, 
siiioakeaud fiery v:i])our continu’d so intense, that 
uiv hairc was almost sing’d, and my feete uii- 
suffeiahly siir-he iU-d. 'Phe ble lanes and nar- 
rower streetes w'ere (|uite filled u]) with rubbish, 
nor ('ould one* have kiukvue whgre lie was, but 
by yt* luims (»r some eliun'b or hall, lliat bad 
soiiH* remarkable towxr or ])iuuaeU* remaining. 

1 then went towanls Islington and Higligate, 
w'here one might have seem* ►,<■'»(> ]K(»])le of 
all ranks ami degrees disiiers'd and 1\ iiig ahmg 
l)y their ijea|)es ot’ what they eould save from 
the fire, dejdori ug tlu-ir losse ; ami tho' ready to 
])eiish for hunger ami <leslilulion, \et not asking 
one peiuiN’ for relief, wliieh to me appi-ar’d a 
straigger sight than ain- I had \et lu held. His 
.\bdesl>’ ami Couiieil imleede tooke all imagiiia- 
ble care for llieir leliefe, b\ ])ioelamalioii for 
the couutTN' to I’ome in and reli'esh tluiii with 
pnivisiotjs. Ill \e ini<lsl ol all this ('alaiiiit\’ and 
('oiifusioii, there was know not Iiow , an alarme 
bi-guti that the I'reiieh ami Huti'h, with wlu'iii 
we were iiow’ in hostilit\, were m>t oiiely lamled 
but even entering the eitty. 'Phere was, in 
truth, some d ixs lkl(»re. greate suspicion ol those 

2 nalit)iis joining ; am, now, that they Jiad l)en 

the ot'casioii of firing the towne. 'Phi' report 
did so lerrifie, that on a suddaine there was 
.such an uproare and tumult, that they ran fn 
their goods, ami taking what W'eaiioiis they 
('ould come at, they eould not be stopphl from 
falling on )f those nations, w'hom they 

casually met, without sense or reason. The. 
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clamour and jx^ril ^rcw so excessive, that it 
made the whole euurl anui/’d, and they did 
with infinile paiiies and i;reate dinieiilty reduce 
and apjK-ase llu* people, sending troo])s of sol- 
diers and guards to cause IIk iu to retire into ye 
fields againe, where lhe\' were watt'h’d all this 
night. I left lliein pretty tjuiet, and came lunne 
sufiicieiitly weary and hrokeii. ^i'heir spirits 
thus a little calmed, and the affright abated, 
they now began U) repaire into ye sul)Uii)S ab()iit 
the citty, where such as hael friciuls or oppor- 
tunity got shelter for the present, to which his 
Ma’tys proe'lamation also in\ile-(l them.” 

^SOP’S INVENTION TO BRING HIS MIS- 
TRESS BACK AGAIN TO HER HUSBAND 
AFTER SHE HAD LEFT HIM. 

UV .siK KOC.JOK l/i;.sTK.\.\c,i;. 

T HI^ wife of Xanthns was wedl born and 
wealthy, but so proiiel and elomine'ering 
withal, as if her fortune and her extrac'tion had 
entitled her to the* breeches. She was horribly 
bold, meddling and expensive (as that sort of 
women e-ommonly are), easily put off the hooks, 
and monstrous liarel to be please.el again ; peipe- 
lurdly chattering at her linsband, and upon all 
occasions of controversy tlireateiiiiig him to be 
gone. It came to this at last, that Xanlhus’s 
ste)ck e)f patieiie'e be'iiig ([uite spent, he te)ok ti]) a 
resolution of going another way to work with her, 
and of trying a ex)ursc of .severity, since there* 
was nothing to be done with her by kind- 
ness. But ibis experiment, instead of mending 
the inatteT, made it worse ; for, upon harder 
usage, the wemiaii grew ele*.s]K*rate, and went 
away from him, in earnest. vShe was as 
bad, ’tis true, as l)ad might well be, and yet 
Xanthns had a kind of hankering for her still ; 
besiele that, there was a matter of interest in the 
case; and a t)eslilenl tongue slie had, that the i)()or 
husband dreadul above all things under the sun. 
But.the mail w\as willing, however, to make the 
best of a bad game, and so Ids wits and bis friends 
were set at w’ori-, in tlu* fairest manner that might 
be, to get her home again. Ihit there w\as no 
good to he done in it, it seems; and Xanthns w’as 
so visibly «»i‘t of humour upon it. tluu .iCsop in 
pure pit;. In Uioug hi h imself i. nediah ly liv>w’ to 
comfort him. "Come, ma4e says he, “pluck 
Up a good heart, (or I liav o. .j^ctiii my noddle, 
that shall bring !ue mistress to \oii baek again, 


w’ith as good a will as ever she went from you/'' 
What does my .lisop, but away immediately to 
the market among the butchers, poulterers, fish- 
mongers, cniifecli oners, <S:e., for the he.st of every- 
thing that was in .season. Nay, he takes private 
})e(»ple in this way too, and chops into the \a*ry 
lioiise of Ids mistn'ss's relatitms, as by mistake. 
This way of ])r()eeeding set the whole towm agog 
to know the meaning of all this bustle; and .Ksop 
innocently told everybody that his master’s wife 
was nm away from him, and he had m.'UTied an- 
other; his friends n]> and down were all invited 
to come and make merry with Idni, and this was 
to be the wedding feast. The news llew' like 
lightning, and liai)])y w’cre they that could carry 
the first tidings of it U' tlie niii-away lady (for 
everybody knew' .Ivsop to be a ser\aiit in that 
family). It gathered in tlu* rolling, as all oilier 
stories do in llie telling, esj>ecially where w’omeii’s 
toiigiU'S and jiassious lia\*e the spre.'iding of lliem. 
'rile wife, that w’as in her nature violent and un- 
steady, ordered her chariot to be made ready im- 
mediately, and away she posts back to her hus- 
band, falls upon him with outrages of looks and 
language ; and after the t‘asing of her mind a 
little, “X'o, Xanllius,” .says .she, “do not yon 
Halter yourself w ith the hopes of enjoying another 
woman while T am alive.” Xanthns looked upon 
this as one of vKsop’s masterpieces; and fur that 
bout all w\as wxll again betwixt master and 
mistress. 


RICHARD BAXTER’S ESTIMATE OF HIS OWN 
WRITINGS AND THE HISTORIES OF 
HIS^ TIME. 

I F Richard Baxter had not written “The Saint’s 
ICverlasling Rest,” he perhaps would lu^t 
have attained to immortality, lie expresses his 
own judgment (d* that wa)rk, as w'cll as his other 
writings, in the fillowing style: 

“Coneerning almost all my waitings, I must 
confess that niv owm judgment is, that few'cr, W’ell 
studied and polished, had .been better; but the 
reader who can safely censure the books, is not fit 
to censure the author, unless he had been upondlie 
place, and ac(|nainted w'ith all the occa.sions and 
eirciinislaiiees. Indeed, for the ' vSaint’s Rest,’ I 
had four months’ A aeancy to WTite it, but in the 
midst of eonliiiual languishing and medicine ; but, 
for the rest, I wTote them in the crow’d of all my 
other employments, which w^oiild allow' me no 
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leisure for polishing and exactness, or any 
ornament ; so that I scarce ever wrote one sheet 
twice over, nor stayed lo make any blots or inter 
linings, but was fain to let it go as il was first con- 
ceived; and when iny own desire uas ralluT to 
.'.tay upon one thing long than run over many, 
some sudden occasions or (dher extorted almost 
all my writings from me; and the appreliensions 
of present usefulness or necessity prevailed against 
all other motives; so that the divines which wire 
at hand with me still ])nt me on, and a])]>roved of 
what 1 did, because they were moved by ]>rcsent 
necessities as well as 1 ; but those that were far 
off, and felt not those nearer motives, did rather 
wish that I had taken the other way. and jmb 
lished a few elaborate writings ; and I am ready 
mvself to be of their mind, when I forget the case 
that 1 then stood in, and have lost the sense of 
former motives.” 

liaxter entertained a very poor ojfinion of the 
histories of his times, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing extract from his writings: 

“ I am abundantly satisfie<r by the experience 
of this age that there is no believing two sorts 
of men, ungodly men and partial men ; though an 
honest heathen, of no religion, maybe believed, 
wiicrc eiimit}' against religion biasseth him not; 
yet a debauched Christian, besides liis enmity to 
the power and ])ractiee of his own religion, is 
seldom without some |'nrther bias of inteiest or 
faction ; es])ecially when these concur, and a man 
is both ungodly and ambitious, es])ousiug an in 
tere^t contrary to a holy heavenly life, and also 
factious, embodying himself with a sect or ])arty 
suited to his spirit and designs ; there is no believ 
ing his word or oath. If you read any man ixir- 
ti.illy bitter against others, as ditTcring from him 
in opinion, or as cross lo his greatness, interest, or 
(lesigns, take heed how you believe any more 
than •the historical evidence, distinct from his 
word, compclleih you to believe. The prodigious 
lies which have been ]niblished in this age in 
matters of fact, with unblushing confidence, even 
where thousands or multitudes of eye ami ear 
witnesses knew all lobe false, doth call men to 
take lieed what history they believe, especially 
where power and violence affordeth that ]a'ivilege 
t«) the reporter, that no man dare answer him, or 
detect his fraud ; or if they do, their writings are 
all sui^prcst. As long as men have liberty to ex- 
amine and contradict one another, one may partly 


conjecture, by comparing their words, oil which 
si<le the truth is like to lie. Ihit when great men 
write history, or llatteiers l)y their a])[)ointment. 
which 111) mail dare eoiitradiel, believe it l)Ut as 
you are constrained.” 

Observance of the Sabbath in Baxter’s Youth. 

I cannot tbrgct. that in my \onlh, in tlio>e lali 
times, wIk‘ 11 we lo'^t tlie lalioiirs of some ol' mu 
conformable godly tiaclu r.^ ibi not leading pub 
liel\ the b(M)k ol s])t)rt'^ and daiiriiig on llie la'id 
I )a\ . one ol m\‘ lath.er's own teiiaiils wa.^ IheliwMi 
])ipei. Idled by the \ear i lor man\ xear.-^ together), 
and the place »)!' tlie dancing assembly was not an 
hundred yards Irom oiu door. W’e eoiihl not. oil 
the Ia)r(rs Day, eillier lead a chajitei, oi pia>’, or 
sing a psalm, or eateeliise, m iiistnui a seix aiit, 
blit willi till' noise of the jiijie and t.il)or. :nid the 
shontiiigs in tlie stieet. contiiiiiallx' in oiir cars. 
I'lveii among a tractable ])eo|)le. we were tlieeoni- 
moii scorn of all tlic rabble in llu* streels, and 
calkd puritans, juccisians, and h\ ])«)crites, b<, cause 
W’e ralhei chose to read the vScri])l’iies than l(» do 
as thev did ; thoiigli Ihi iv was no sax'oiir of 
iioiiconformitx in oiir family. And wlicii the pet.)- 
pic !)>’ till* book .vejvallowid to pla\ and dance 
out of jiiiblic serxieetime, tlu x' coni : so baldly 
Invak off their sports, that manx a time tlic reader 
was fain to stay till tin- |)iiKr ami pi lyi rs xxonlil 
give over, v^oiiietimes tin- morris-daneers xvonld 
come into the church in all their linen, and scarfs, 
and antic-drcsscs, xvitli morris bells jingling at 
their k gs ; and as soon as common ])ra\ cr was 
rea<l, did haste tmt iire-^eiitlv to their ])lay again. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF GEORGE FOX. 

l‘()X, the founder of the vSociety 
of iTiciids, or, as tliey are iisiiallv ternuMl, 

( Quakers, xxas one of the most ]>romincnt religions 
enthusiasts in an age xvhicli prodnred them in ex- 
traordinary aliundance. He xxas tlic son of a 
xveaver at Draxtou. in Leicestershire, and was 
bom in ifuj. Having beiii apprenticed to a 
shoemaker, w ho traded in xxool ami cattle, he spent 
niueli of his youth in tending -heep, an emi»loy- 
meiil w’hieh allowed him to indulge his propensity 
for musing and solilude. \\ hen about iiiiieteeii 
years of age, hi* w as one dax vexed by a disjiosi- 
tioii to intem])eraiiee whieli he observed in txvo 
professedly religious friends w’honi he met at a 
fair. “I wviit aw’ay,” says he in his Journal, 
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‘‘and wricti I had done my hiisiiiess returned 
home; i)nt I did iiol i;o to hed that iiUht, nor 
could 1 hleep ; but soinelimes walked up and down, 
and soinelimes pra\ ed, and cried lo the h(nxl, who 
said unto me, ‘Thou seest how yomii* people go 
t<jgether into vanity, and did people into thec^arlh ; 
thou must forsake all, \onng and old, keep out ol 
all, and be a stranger to all.’ 'I'liis divine coin-, 
munication, as in tl’.e warmtli ol liis imagination 
he considered it to Ik*, was scrutmlously obeyed. 
JA-aving In'. ielati<ins and master he betook him- 
self for .sevm.d years ti) a w.iiideiing lile, which 
was interrupted tiuly lor a i<.‘W iiu»nths, during 
which he was prevailed upon ti> U‘side at 
home. Al tills time he seems to lia\e been coin 
pletelv insaiK. In the ‘ onise ol his melancholy 
wanderings, lie sometimes, lor weeks together, 
passed the night in tlic opt'ii air, and used to 
S2)end entire <lays without sustenance, '‘My 
troubles,” sa\'s lie, ‘‘c«»ntinue<l, and I was often 
under great temjitations. 1 lasted mueli, walketl 
abroa<l in solitary places many <lays, aiio olteii 
took my Iiible and sat in hollow trees and lone 
some places until night came on; and Ireipieiitly 
in the night walked mournfully about by myself; 
for I wa'* a man of sorrows in the lirst workings 
of the Tord in me.” On aiiotlier oeeasion, “I 
was ill a fast for al)ont ten days, my spirit lK.ing 
greatly e.xereised f>n tnilli’s ])e]iall.” -\t this 
perioil, as well as during the remainder f)l his 
life, V h.'id man\’ dreams .and visions, and sn])’ 
posed hiinsell to ri'cei\e siipernalnral ines->ages 
from abov e. In hi . Join nal be gi\ cs, an aeconiit 
of a partienlar movement of his mind in singnlaily 
beautiful and inii)ressive language: “One morn- 
ing, as I was sitting by the lire, a gnat eloiid 
came over ui-*, :iiid a tempt;ition lK*set me, and I 
.Sate still. .\nfl it was s.ild, All things eoiiK- I)y 
natiire , ami the Ideim/nts ami Stars ( Mine <»ver 
me, so that I ill . moment «;uite elomled with 
It; 1 ) 111 , in:ismiich :i.s I sate still and said nothing, 
the peo])le ol the Iioiise pvaveived nothing. And 
] ^.ite .still under it and let it alone, a living 
n(»jK* rose ill me, ami a true voice arose in me 
which cried, 'riuTi is a living (lod who mmle all 
things. .\u<l imuiediatelv the e!.>ud and tempin- 
tion vani'- iieci aw.i; and the bte rose oV( *' it tdl, 
and my heart wa . gl,-- , am praised the living 
G*xl.’' Afk 'Wards, he u . Tis, “Tile Lord’s 
power broke forth, and 1 Had great o])enings and 
piophecies, ami s]> )kc unto the people of tiie 


things of Ch;d, wliieli they Iieard with attention 
ami silence, and went away and s^Jicad the fame 
thereof.” Conceiving himself to be divinely eoni- 
iiiissioneil to eonxeit his conn try men from their 
sins, he began, about the year 16.47, lt?ach {)ub- 
lii'ly in I lie vicinity of Dnekeiilield and Man- 
chester, whence he travelled through several 
neighboring cminties, haranguing at the niarket- 
jilaees against the vices of the age He had now 
formed the o|)inions, that a learned education is 
Liniieecssary lo a minister; lliat the existence of a 
.se])arale c'lerii al profession is iiiiwarranted by the 
Ihbk*: that the Creator of the world is not a 
dweller in temj)les made with hands; and that 
the Scriptures are not the rule either of eondiict 
or jinlgmeiit, hiit that man should follow “the 
light of Clirisl within.” He believed, nioreovei, 
that he was divinely et)mmamled to abstain from 
taking off bis hat to anv one, of whatever rank ; 
to iisi* tlu* words ///cc ami ///c/z in aikhessing all 
])ersoiis willi wliom lie I'ommnnic'atcd ; to hid no- 
body good-niorrow or good-night ; ami never to 
bend liis knee t«) any one in antlioritv, or take aa 
oath, even 0:1 the most solemn oee.'isioii. Acting 
n])on these views, he sometimes went into 
ehnn'hes while srrvit'c was going on, and inter- 
ni})ted i1k‘ clergvmeii bv loudly i'()ntradieting 
their statement*, of doctrine. lly lliese breaches 
ol order, and the employ nu*iil of such niii'ere- 
moni»)iis fishions of address, as, “Come down, 
tlioii deceiver I” he naturally gave great offence, 
whicli led sojiietinies to his iiniirisonment, and 
SOUK time', to severe treatment from the liands of 
the ]»opiilace. At Deilyv , I’c was imprisoned in a 
loallisoine dungeon lor a year, and atterwards in a 
still mole disgusting cell at Carlisle foi half that 
2)erio(k T«) this ill treatment he siilnnitted with 
meekness and resignation; and fint of prison, also, 
thcic was ample opportunity for tlie excrci.se of 
tile s:mie (pialilie.s. As an illustration outlie 
rough usuage whii h he freiiuently brought ninm 
liiinsell, We extract this allecting narrative from 
his - 

I*'ox‘s Ill-treatrnent at Ulvcrstone. 

I'lie |)coplc were ill a rage, and fell upon me in 
the stee\>le house before his [Justice Sawrey’s] 
taec, knocked me down, kicked me, and tramj^led 
upon me. So great was the iijiroar, that ,some 
tniiibled over tlieir .seats lor fear. At last he came 
and took me from the people, led me out of the 
.steeplc-housc, and i)ut me into the hands of the 
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constables and other ofilcers, bidding them whip 
me, and put me out of tlie town. Many friendly 
people being come to the market, and some t«) the 
steeple-liouse to hear me, divers of tliesc* they 
knocked down also, and broke their lieads, so 
that the blood ran down several ; and Judge I'clT. 
son running after, to see what they woiiM do with 
]ue, they threw him into a ditch of water, some 
of them crying, “ Knock llie teetli out of Ills 
head.” Wlien they liad lulled me to the common 
moss dde, a iiiiiltitnde following, tin constables 
and other olTicers gave me some blows (A er my 
back with willow rods, and thrust me among the 
rude mnltitnde, who, having furnished themselves 
with staves, hedge-stakes, holm or liolly-biishes, 
fell upon me, and beat me n]'on the head, arms, 
and slioiihlers, till they had detaived me *»f 
seiist^ ; so that J fell down upon the wet common. 
When I recovered again, ami saw m>self Ixiiigin 
a watery common, and the peojde standing about 
me, 1 lay still a little while, aiul the power of tlu* 
Kord sjuang through me, and the eternal lefresh- 
ings revived me, so tliat I stood nj) again in the 
strengthening power of the etc*rnal (rod, an<l 
stretching out my arms amongst them. 1 said 
w ith a loud \ oicc, “vStrike r.gain 1 here are my 
anas, my head, and cheeks!” Then they began 
to fall out among tliemse!\ e s. 

Io)\ net only acted ;is a prophet, but assumed 
the ;)ower of working miracles- in the exeicise* 
of ^\llieh he claims to have cured \ ariuns indi\ i- 
dn.d-S inclnding ,'i man whose arm had hmg been 
riisabled, and a woman alllicti'd w^th king’s evil, 
scrofula. On one occasitui he ran with bare 
f et tlirongh Uitchlield, exclaiming, "Wo tc» the 
l.>i‘B)dy city of Litchfield !” and, when no calamity 
fo’lowed this deiionncemeiit, asexjX'cted, he found 
better mode of accoiinliiig for the failure lluin 
discovering tliat S(»iiie CliiLtiaiis liad once been 
slain there ! Of his powers of <hsecniing wit el as, 
the following examines are given in his Journal : 
"As I was sitting in a house full of i)eo])le, de- 
i laring the won! of life to them, I cast mine eyes 
upon a woman, and 1 discovered an unclean S]>irit 
ill Iier; and I was moved of the Lord to s]>eak 
sharply to her, and told her sh(' was a witch ; 
whereupon the woman went out of the room, and 
I being a stranger there, and knowiiig iiotliiiig of 
the woman outwardly, tlie iieojile wondered at it, 
and told me afterwards, I had discovered a great 
thing, for all the eountry looked upon her as a 


I8r> 

witch. The Lord had given me a spirit'o! dis- 
cerniiig, by which I many times saw the stales 
and conditions of ])e(*i»le, and could try tlieir 
.spirits. I'or, not long before, as I was going to a 
meeting, I saw wcaiicn in a field, and 1 diseerned 
them ti) be witelies ; and I was mo\ i‘d to go out 
of my way into the field to them, and to declare 
unto them their (‘i)ii(litii)iis, tc-lling them plainly 
tliey were in the spirit of witehernfl. At ainither 
time, there came sneli an one into i^warllimoiv 
Hall, in tlie ineetiiig time, and I was moved ti) 
spe-ak sliarply to her, and told her she was a witch ; 
and tlu‘ pet>ple said afterwards, she was generally 
aee< milted so." 

CURIOUS CUSTOMS OK THE MIDDLE AGES. 

T ill') leiidal loids elected castles as a jnotectioii 
again^'l oik* another, and also as a liarrier to 
tlu* eneicMcdniKnls of the* Danish fi et lx x )lei s or 
XorllmieiL In turn tlie owners ot these castles 
became tlu‘ distmbir.^ (»f tlie pul)lii: re])ose; they 
were, in tiu'l, highwa\ robbers, sallying out of 
their stiongholds, at tlie lu afl of tlieir vassals, t(^ 
rol) and plniuler their wi .tker lu ighbors. Thev 
])illaged ulioe\ei passed, eai l ying off as then 
spc’eial prizes the’ woiiKii wdiose* ('oineliness of Ibrni 
or fealme phased tluin. M.m\ women, as a jn'o- 
teelion against the marauders, eiiteia-d the I'oii 
veins viiid look tlie vi il. which, in tht>se snpersti 
tit ms link -., was generally a ])ioteetioii against all 
kinds of \'iole tire. v"^ociet\- was so baiharoiis and 
degradexl lliate*\i ii the* monks engaged in tlurse* 
lawless cnteTprises. De Saint h'oix, in liis ///V- 
Av'.o^/ asserts liuit woiiKii ainl girls we re 
in no gre’aler security wlu-n j)assing the .abbeys, 
tlian in file jui-sence < »1 the easths of tlie lords. 
The nnaiks alfiwod their monasteries to l>e as- 
saulted ralliLi' lliai; reliiKjuisIi tlie-ir prey; and if 
tlie-y saw tlie nisiL e^ losing gnmnd. the y exhibited 
from their walls tlu* n He s of some* saint, 'riien it 
generally hap]u.ned that the* assailants, seize*d 
with awful veiie ration, letired. and dared in>t 
j)nrsiU‘ the ir Ne ligeaiiee. These Cllstonis we re the 
origin of the Knights eriant, and the Middle' Age 
ronuinees oi' giants, monsters, eiuduinte el castles, 
etc. 

As the walls of the castles ran winding about 
tlu'in, they we re frexinentlv e'alled by nanus that 
.signified .serjvnts or dragons. In these wxre eoni- 
monly se*enred the* women and young maids of 
vlistinetion, who were sel(l<.*ni safe elsewhere when 
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SO many, bold warriors were rambling up and down 
in vScarch of adx'ontnros. It was this custom 
whicli ga\c occasion to ancient romancers, who 
knew not how to descri])e an\ lhing siinj)le, to in 
vent so many fables coiu'erning princesses of 
great beauty guarded by dragons. 

A singular and liarbaroiis custom j)revailed 
during this period ; it consisted in jmnishnient by 
mutilation. This jiraclice l.iecaine so gem ral that, 
it is asserted by reliable historians, the ablxits, in- 
stead of inllieting canonical penalties on their 
monks, reciiiired them to cut off an ear, an arm or 
a leg; William the CoiKpieror, on several occa- 
sions, after snpjn essing the numerous in.snrrections 
of the luiglish against his authority', resorted to 
the punishment of mutilation for the purpose of 
])revenling similar disorders in the future. On 
some occasions he chopped off the riglit hands of 
the on'enders, on others their right feet ; now and 
then he i)iit out their eyes, and on one occasion he 
disfigured a large number of ])risoners by cutting 
off their noses. 

Wily, ill his “History of b'rnncc,” describes 
two po])ular festivals, called the /uas/ o/' J'oo/s, 
and the I'i'as/ of Asses, which gives us a just idea 
of the manner and style of devotion that prevailed 
among the common ])eople even as late as the 
thirteenth ami fourteenth centuries. There is also 
a fine description of one of these festiwals in X'ictor 
Hugo’s Ih'll Ixiriji^rr of A\ifre I hi me. The 
peoj'le of that age regarded religitai as an amuse- 
ment I It look the place cd' the theatre, the circus, 
and the im:»re ancient gladiatorial arena. The 
Feast of Fools continued until the Reforma- 
tion. The ])riests and clerks assemlilcd, elected 
a fool'.^ ])ope, an arch-bishop or a bisho]>, and ctm- 
ducted them in great poinj) to the church, which 
they entered, dancing, masked, and dressed in imi- 
talion of animals, or the apparel of women and 
Merry Andrews ; sung liceiitiims songs, and con- 
verted the altar into a Vioiifiel, where they ate and 
•i' ank during the celebration of the holy mysteries ; 
olayed at dice ; burned their old .sandals and 

hoes instead of incense ; ran about, lea])ed from 

eat to seat, assuming all the indecent and ludi- 
crous postures with which the clown . knew how 
to amuse the po|)ulacc. 

riic “ Fea.st of A.s.scs “ was no less extrava- 
.•"ant than the “Fea.st of Fools.” It was cele- 
brated at Beauvaris. They chose a young woman, 
the handsome.st in town ; they made her ride an 


a.ss richly harnessed, and placed in her arms a 
pretty infant. In tliis state, f(»llowed by the bi.shop 
and clergy, she marchcfl in pnM.v^^sion from the 
cathedral U> the church of Jst. Ste])luif s ; entered 
into the .sanctuary ; placed heiself m ar the altar, 
and the mass began. Whatever the t'hoir sang 
was terminated by this charming burthen, 

“ Iliban ! Iliban.” I'heir ])rosc. hall Latin and 
half Ib'cncli, exjdained the fine (jualities ol tin- 
animal. I'lvery ‘-ln>]>he rinislie<l witli tliis iii\ ita- 
lion : 

lie/, sire Ane, c.n I'liaiitc/ 

I’clle hniiclie leehigm*/, 

\'(»us aiift’s (la fdiii a-se/ 

Ml lie r.iveilie .'i plaiite/. 

The.se grotesque leslixals Wi re also practised in 
Kngland, vaiying Imt little from tliose just de- 
scribed. We eojw tliis accoinil of tliein fiom an 
ancient wriU r : 

“ In the fea^t of As.ses, an ass, covered willi 
sacerdotal robes, was gravely conducted to the 
choir, where .service was performed before him, 
and a hymn chanted in as discordant a manner as 
lliey could contrive ; the ollicc was a medley ot 
all tliat liad bi-eii sung in the course of th(‘ year ; 
pails of water were flung at the head of the 
chanters; the ass was .Mipt>licd with drink and 
provender at every division of the .service; and 
tlie asinines were drinking, dancing, and braying 
for two days. The hymn to the ass has been ]>re“ 
sened; each stanza ends with the burden ‘He/. I 
vSire Ane, he/!’ ‘Huzza! Seignior Ass, Huzza!’ 
On oilier occasions, they ]mt burnt old shoes to 
fume in the censers ; ran about the church leap- 
ing, singing, and dancing obscenely : .scattering 
ordure among tlie ainlience; playing at dice upon 
the altar! while a lyy-d/s/iof, or a pope of fools, 
burlesqued the divine .service. Sometimes they 
di.sgni.sed themselves in the skins of animals, and 
pretending to be trnnstorined into the animal they 
represented, it became dangerons. or worse, to 
meet these abandoned fools. 'inhere was a pre- 
centor of fools, who was shaved in public, during 
which lie entertained the populace with all the 
balderdash his genius could invent. Wc had in 
Leicester, in what was called a mass; 

during the five days of the festival of the Virgin 
Mary. 'Ihe pe()])le rose early to mass, during 
which they practised eating and drinking with 
the most zealous velot'ity, and, as in France, drew 
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from tilt* corners of tlic altar the rich piuhlin^s 
placed there.” 

vSo late as 1045, a jmpil of (hisseiidi, writing 
to his master whal he himself witnessed at Aix 
on the feast of the Innoceiiee, says, ”1 have seen, 
in soim‘ monasteries in this jirovince extravai;anci‘s 
solenini/ed, which tlu* pa^^^ans would not have 
])raetised. Neither the clert;y, nor the guardians, 
indeed, to tlie (.hoir on this day, but all is ^iveii 
up hj the lay-bretliren. the ca])l)ai;e-eiilters, the 
<*rrand-b(.)\'s, the crjoks and scullions, tlie ^ardeii- 
t.*rs ; in a word, all the menials fill tlieir jdaces in 
the chun'h, and insist that th(*y perform the olTices 
pro])er for the da\-. 'fhey dress llieinselves with 
ell the sacerdotal ornaments, but torn to rai^s, or 
wear them inside out ; they hold in their hands 
the books reversi*d or sideways, which they [ne- 
teiid to read with lars^e s]Hi'tacles without L;lasses, 
and to whit'll the\’ fix tlie shells ol' scoo])etl 
oran.'^es, which render tlKin so hideous, that oiu* 
must lia\-e seen these madmen to I'orm a notion of 
their ai^tiearance ; partitndarly whiU' tl ni^lin.i;' the 
censers, they kt-ep shakini; them in derision, and 
lettin;4 the ashes Ily about their heads and fac-es, 
one a>;ainst the other. In this etjuipai^e they 
fieilhef siiii; hymns, nor psalms, nor masses; but 
mumlile a certain i^ibbt'risli as slnill and stpuiik- 
ini;' as a herd of pi;4s whi])ped on to market.” 

'riiese unities reinintl ns of the modern tricks 
pla\'ed al Mardi (Iras festivals, the latter bein;4, 
doul)tless. nothing; mon* than a mo<lerni/ed or civ- 
ilized representation of the ancient lollies, 

.StranL;e coiitradii'tioiis of human nature! Dur 
ill);- the \’ery in ried tliat tIie-(‘ e\tra\ a|^ances were 
.So (reel\’ indulL^ed. the clergy woiihl not suffer 
men to ]day at so simple a i.;aim' as chess; while 
many other ])erle('tly innocent amusements were 
also ])iaeed under the ban of the ehurc’h. 

Chastity, both anioiii; men and women, was 
ver\' hirihlv iv;arfled as a virtue of holiness. It 
was no »ineonimon thini;; lor men and wonu-n to 
eiiti r into \<»\vs r)t ('hastity, and leimiin R'li);ioii.sly 
i'ptlilul to them dnriii);' their entile lives. 'I'liis 
occiiirei^ ill the (':'->e ol one of the aiieicail (jiieens 
ol I\n;.^iand, and, all]iont;h she was hajipily 
married, she remained raithful to h r vow, and at 
her deatli ll;c tlironc wa*' left without an heir. 
I.on.s \ 111 .. 1 I I'ranc( nade a iimlar row, and, 
lalliu'j;- daiu.'c rou.'.h' 111, phvsii'ians, on consnlta- 
tion. derided that could save hi'^ life ex- 

cept tlK eri.M inenVof cbiijhiVTl 7 i 1 easurvs. With 


this piir])ose in view, they jdaced near the mon- 
arch, while he slept, a yoini); and beautiful lady, 
who, when he awoke, tenderly and modCvStly 
made known to him the object of her presence. 
“No!” answered I/)uis, ”1 will die rather 
than save my life by a mortal sin,” and in 
conformity with this determination, he died. 

Indlowiii);- the inroads of the northern barba- 
rians u]'on the southern and more cultivated 
nations of Italy, I'rance, and vSpain, flaxen hair 
became very jiopular. In the limes of chivalry 
the minstrels dwell with i;reat comidacency on 
the lair heads and delicate com])lexion of their 
damsels. This taste was continued for a loii” 
time, and to uiuKr the hair lii^ht was a great 
object of e<liU‘ation. Ivveii when wigs first came 
into fashion they were all flaxen. vSuch was the 
('olor of the hair of tlie (lanl^ and their ('lerman 
(.‘oiKjUeiors. It ie(jnin*d )mc ceiitni iev. to reconcile 
their’eycN li> the swarthy beauties of their Spanish 
and Italian neighbors. 

It was a common enst(»m, in those ]>eeuliar 
limes, to “mortil\ the ilc'^h ” for the good of the 
soul. Many <lilTerent expe<lients \\<.‘ie resorted to 
for llu- aeH'oni] ilislinu iit <»f this pin pose*. Histor- 
ians assert that Louis XII., of iM'aiice, hastened 
his death by sudden aiul radical I'hanges in his 
habits and die-l, made* as i/cnanccs for his sins. 

W’hcai he was aecust < -hk d to dine at e*igh; 
o'clock, he dined at twelce-; and when he was 
u.scd to retire to l)«.-d at six o’clock in the (.‘veiling, 
he fretiiieiitly .sat up as lati* as midnight. 

1 bmssaye gi\ es tin* follou ing authentic noliet 
diaxMi from the the regist« rs ol the court, which 
])n*.M*nts a curioiLs account (»f domestic life hi the 
filUeiilh (\ntiny. Of the dauphin J,ouis, son of 
Charhes \’I., who died at the age of twenty, wc 
an* told; “that he knew the Latin and hVench 
languages; that he had many musicians in his 
chapel ; passed the night in x igils ; dined at three 
in the afternoon, supiied at midnight, went to bed 
at the break (d' dax', and thus was (that i' 

threateiiedi with a .short life.” IToi.ssart men 
lions waiting uiion the Duke of Lanc.a.ster at fi\‘ 
o’clock in the afternoon, when he had S‘uppcd, 

The u.se of coaches was introduced into Eng 
land by Eitzalan, I^arl of Arundel, in 15S0, and a^ 
first were only drawn by a pair of horsc‘S. Tli‘ 
favorite IJuckingham, about \(:y\\), began to hav' 
them drawn by six horses, and Wilson, in his lil' 
of James I., tells us this “was wondered at as a 
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novelty,- and imimted to him as a masterinj^ him from ever dmng a hard-liearted Ihiiijr ; and, 

pride.” The same arbiter ek^anUarum introdiiee<l therefore, he was so apt to .^rant pardon to male- 

sedan chair?. In France, Catharine of Medicis factors, that the judj.,a's of the land represented to 

I'”” the damage .-ind insi-cni it\ liUln^..p^^ 
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title of an honest mail ; so great ‘ ^ 

a lover of justiee, that no temp- ^ 

tation could disixise him to a Charles i.-By Van Dyck. 

Wrongful action, except it was so disguised to flowed from such his indulgence. And then he 
him that he lx*lieved it to be just. He had a ten- restrained himself from pardoning either murders 
derness and compassion of nature which restrained or highway robberies, and quickly discerned the 
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frnits of iiis sovcrit}' hy :i vvoikIltAiI rcfornintioii 
of those enormities. He was very ])iiiieliial and 
re^nilar in his tlevotions ; he was never known to 
enter upon his recreations or s])orls, though never 
so early in tlie nioniing, before lie liad l)eeii at 
])nl)]u: prayers ; so that on hunting days, his 
eliaplains were bound to a vet) early atleiidanee. 
He was likewise very strict in observing the hours 
of his private cabinet devotions, and was so severe 
an exacter of gravity and reverence in all mention 
of religion, that he could never endure any light 
or profane word, with what sharpness of wit so- 
ever it was covered ; and tlnmgli he was well 
pleased and delighted with reading verses made 
upon any occasion, no man durst bring before him 
anything tlial was ])rofane or unclean. That kind 
of wit had never any ctjiinteiianee then. He was 
so greiit an example of ctjiijngal affection, that 
they who (li<l not imitate him in that ])articular, 
durst not brag of their liberty ; and he did not 
only permit, but direct his bislio])s to jnosecute 
those scandalous vices, in the ecclesias- ’cal courts, 
against persons of eminence, and near lelation to 
his service. 

His kingly virtues had some mixture and alloy 
that hindered them from shining in liill lustre, 
and from producing those fruits they should have 
been attende<l with. He was not in his nature 
very bountiful, though he gave very much. This 
appeared nn.irc after the Duke of Ihickinghain’s 
death, afUT which tlujse showers fell very rarelv ; 
and he |)aiised U'x) long in giving, which made 
tho.se to whom he gave less sensible of the benefit. 
He kept stati* to the full, which made his coin! 
ver\ orderl\, inj man presuming to be seen in a 
place where he had no pretence to be. He saw 
and (deserved men long before he received them 
about his j.)ersj)n : atid did not love strangers, nor 
wry coiifidmit men. He was a pabent hearer of 
causes, which In* fre([ueiitly accustomed hini.self 
to at the council board, and judged very well, and 
was dexterous in the mediating jiart ; so that he 
ntteii ])ut .'III c*nd to causes by persuasion, which 
the stulf ornness of men’s humors made dilatory 
ill courts of justice. 

He was very fearless in his ners ai ; but in his 
ritier years not very eulerpiising. He had an ex- 
eelltut unde nit was not confident 
enough of it ; wlii-. 1’ . hvn oftcntime^s change 

his own Opinion loi .. worse, and follow’ the advice 
of men that did not judge as w'cll as himself. 


This made him more irrc.sointe than the conjunc- 
ture of his afhiirs w'ould admit ; if he liad lieeii 
of arouglier and more imperious nature, he would 
have found more respect and duty. And his not 
applying some severe cures to approaching evils 
prooeedcfl from the lenity of his nature, and the 
tenderness of his con.seience, wdiicli, in all ca.ses 
of hlofid, made him (dioose the .softer way, and 
not hearken to severe counsels, Jiow rea.sonahly 
.soever urged. This only restrained him from 
imrsiiing his advantage in the first Scottish expe- 
dition, when, Iminanlv siieaking, he might have 
reiluced that nation t(.) the most entire* obedience 
that could have been wished, but no man can 
.say he iKid tlien many who advised him to it, but 
the contrary, by a wonderful indisposition all his 
coiineil liad to the war or any other fatigue. He 
w’as ahvays a gR*al lover of ihu vScottisli nation, 
having not only been born there, but educated by 
tliat ]Hoj)]e‘, and lu/sieged by tlR’in ahvays, having 
few' ICnglisli about him till he was king ; and the 
major number of his servants being still w'illi 
that nation, wdio he thought could never fail him. 
And among these, no man had such an aseeiidanl 
over him, by the humblest insinuations, as Duke 
ffamilton had. 

As lie excelled in all other virtues, so in tem- 
jierance lu* was so strict, tliat he abhorred all 
(li‘baucliery io that degret^, tliat, at a gri*at festi- 
val .suleiiinity, w'liere he once W'as, w'lien very J 
many of the nobility of tlie linglisli and vScols ' 
W'ei'e entertained, being told 1)\ one who withdrew 
fnmi tlieiuv what vast draughts of w’iiie they 
drank, and that there w'as one earl wdio luni 
drunk imjst of tlie rest dowm, and was not him- 
sell moved or altered, the king .said that lie 
deserved to bt! hanged ; and tlie earl coining 
sliortly after into the room wliere his inaje.sty 
W'as, 111 scmie gaiety, to .show' how' unhurt he w\as 
from that battle, tin* king sent one to bid him 
withdraw from his majesty’s presence ; nor did 
he in some davs after appear before him. 

>So many iniraciiloiis circninstances contributed 
to his ruin, that men might well think that 
heaven and earth conspired it. Tlionj^i he was, 
from the first declen.sioii of his pow^r, so iiiitch 
betrayed by his owm .servants, that there W'crc 
very few' who remained faithful to him, yet th;d 
treachery proceeded not always from any trea.son 
able purjiose to do him any liarni, but from pjo 
ticular and personal animosities against other 
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men. And aftenvanl.s, the terror all men were after all tlij.s, when a man mij^lit reasonably be 
under of the parliament, and the guilty were lieve that less than universal defection of three 

conscious of themselves, made them watch all nations could have reduced a great king to sc 

opportunities to make themseh es gracious to ugly a fate, it is most certain that, in that verj 

those who could do them good ; and so the>- be- hour, when he was thus wickedly murdered ir 
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the of the sun, he Ihk 
MS >4reat a share in tin 
hearts and affections of hi.^ 
sii])jeels in general, was a^ 
niuch lieloved, esteemed, 
and longed for by tlie peo- 
ple in general of the three 
nations, as any of his prede- 
cessors had ever been. Tc 
ceineliide, he was the worthi- 
est gentleman, the best mas- 
ter, the best friend, tlie best 
husband, the best fatlier. 
and the best Christian that 
the age in which he lived 
prod need. And if he were 
not the greati*sl king, if lie 
were williont some parts 
and ([iialitii-s whieh ha\c 
made some kings great 'iiu] 
happy, no other ])rinc(.‘ wa- 
ever nnhaiipy who was pus 
sessc'd of half his virtues 
and endowments, and so 
much without aii}' kind of 
vice. 

ESCAPE OK CHARLES II. 
AFTER THE DEFEAT AT 
WORCESTER. 

T IIIC strange and roman- 
tic adventures of 
King Charles TT., after his 
det'eat at Worcester, were 
related by himself to T^ord 
Clarendon, the historian, 
wlio recorded them in the 
king’s own language. They 
bear a strong resemblance 
to many similar incidents 
that occurred (luring tin 
late war between our North 
ern and Southern States : 


came .sp.es ui>on their u ..ster, and from one piece Though the king could not get a body of horse 
of knavery were h.jr l* d aufi confirmed to take to fight, he could have too many to fly with him ; 
another, till at last liu y had no hope of preser\m- and he had not been many hours from Worcester, 
tion bn^ I */ destruction of their ma.ster. And when he found about him near, if not above, four 
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thousand of his horse. There was David Lesley 
with all his own equipage, as if he had not fled 
upon the sudden ; so that good order, and regu- 
larity, and obedience, iiiighl yet have made a 
retreat even into Scotland itself. Hut there was 
paleness in every man’s looks, and jealousy and 
confusion in their faces; and scarce anything 
could worse befall the king than a return into 
vScotlaiid, which yet he could not reasonably 
promise to himself in that company. Hut when 
the night covered them, he found means to with- 
draw himself with 
one or two of his 
own servants, whom 
lie likewise dis- 
charged when it l)e- 
gan to Ik." light ; 
and after he had 
made them cut ofl' 
his hair, he Ixitook 
liiinseir alone into 
an adjacent wood, 
and relied only 
upon Him for his 
|)ieservation who 
alone could, and 
d i d miraculously 
deliver' liini. 

When it was 
!■’ 'ruing, and the 
ti- ops which had 
marched all night, 
and wJio knew that 
when it began to 
he dark the king 
^vas with them, 
found now that he was not there, they cared less 
lor each other’s company ; and most of them who 
were Lnglish separated themseh es, and went into 
other roads ; and wherever hventy horse ap]K^ared 
ol the country, which was now awake, and upon 
their guard to stop and arrest the runaways, the 
whole body of tlie vScotti.sh horse would fly, and 
’■un several ways ; and twenty of them would give 
themselves prisoners to two country fellows ; how- 
ever, David Lesley reached Yorkshire with above 
fifteen liuiKHed horse in a body. Hut the jeal- 
ousies increased every day ; and those of his own 
country were so unsatisfied with his whole con- 
duct and behaviour, that they did, that i.s, many 
of them, believe that he was corrupted by Crom- 
1.3 


well ; and the rest, who did not think so, believed 
him not to underslaiid his j^rofessicn, in which he 
had been bred from his cradle. When he was in 
his flight, considering one moniiiig with the prin- 
cipal persons which way they should take, some 
proposed this and others that wav. Sir William. 
Armorer asked him, “which wav he thought 
best.'*’’ which, when he had named, the other 
said, “ he would then go the other ; for, lie .^worc, 
he had betrayed the king and llie army all Ihi:.- 
lime;’’ and so left him. =• 


It is great yiilv that there was never a journal 
made of that miraculous aelivcrance, in which 
there might be seen so many visible impressions 
of the immediate hand of Ood. When the dark- 
ness of the night was over, after the king had 
cast himstdf into that wood, he discerned another 
man, who had gotten upon an oak in the same 
wood, near the jilacc where the king had rested 
himself, and had sle])l sonndly. The man upon 
the tree had first seen the king, and knew him, 
and came down to him, and was known to the 
king, being a gentleman of the neighbour county 
of Staffordshire, who had served his late majesty 
during the war, and had n()w been one of the few 
who resorted to the king after his coming to Wor- 
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cester. II is iiatiu: was Careless, who had had a highway near one side of it, where the king had 
command of ft)ot, al)out the degree of a captain, entered into it, yet it was large, and all other 
under the Lord Kongh1)orough. He persuaded sides of it opened amongst inclosures, and Care* 
tile king, since it could not be safe for him to go less was not unacquainted with the neighbour vil* 
out of the wood, and that, as soon as it should be lages ; and it was part of the king’s good fortune 
fully light, the wood itself would probaldy be that this gentleman, by being a Roman Catholic, 
visited by those ot tlie country, who would be was acquainted with those of that profession of 
Searching to find those whom they might make all degree.s, who had the best opportunities of con* 
prisoners, that he would get uj) into that tree cealing him ; for it must never be denied that 
where he had been, where the boughs were so some of that religion had a very great share in 
thick with leaves that a man would not be dis his majesty’s preservation. 
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covered tle re without a narrower iiKpiiry than The day being spent in the tree, it was not iii 
peo])le iHnall>- make in places which they do not the king’s power to forget that he liad lived tw* 
suspect. The king thought it good counsel, and, days with eating v'ery little, and two nights with 
with Uic other's help, climbed into the tree, and as little sleep ; so that, when the night came, ae 
tiien helped his companion to ascend after him, was willing to make some ])rovi.sion for both ; and 
wlv-Tc they sat all that flay, and securely saw he resolved, with the advice and assistance of ' 
iiuruy who emu* ])ur -iely iut(j llu* wood to look companion, to leave liis blessed tree ; and, wli- a 
alter them, am i lu‘a . vll their discourse, how thenight was dark, they walked through the wt “d 
they would use ila* ' i ig himself if they could into those inclosures which were farthest from a ii> 

take him. This wood was cither in or upon the highway, and making a shift to get over hedr 
bordc'S of vStnfford.shire ; and though there was a and ditches, after w’alking at least eight or im.ic 
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milgs, which were the more griev'oiis to the king 
by the* weight of his ])()ots (for he eoiihl not put 
them o(F when he cut olT his hair, for want of 
shoes), before morning they came to a poor cot 
tage, tile owner wliereof, l)eing a Roman Catholic, 
was known to Carele.ss. He was called up, and as 
soon as he kiiewoiieof them, he easily concluded in 
what condition they both were, and presently carried 
them into a little barn full of hay, which was a 
better lodging than he had for himself. Hut when 
they were there, and had conferred with their host 
<d' the. news and temper of^the country, it was 
agreed that the danger would be the greater if they 
stayed together ; and, thendbre, that Carele.ss 
should presently be gone, and .should, within two 
<lays, send an hone.st man to the king, to guide 
him to some other place of security ; and in the 
mean time his majesty should stay upon the hay 
mow. The poor man had nothing lor him U) eat, 
but promised him good butter-milk ; and .so he was 
<'n('c more left alone, his companion, how weary 
soever, departing from him befoi\' day, the poor 
man of the house knowing no iimre than that he 
was a friend of the captain’s, and one of those who 
had escatied from W'orcester. The king .slept ver}* 
well in his lodging, till the time that his ho.st 
brought him a |)iece of l.)rea<l, and a great pot of 
butter-milk, which he thouglit the best h)od he had 
e\ er eaten. I'he ])oor man .spoke very intidligcnlly 
*<) him of the vcoiintry, and of the jHople who 
were well or ill alfecled to the king, and of the 
great fv.*ar and terror that i)osses.sed the hearts of 
those who were best affected. He told him, “that 
he himself lived by his daily Labour, and that 
what he had broiiglit him was the fare he and his 
wife had; and that he feared, if he .sliould endea- 
vour to procure better, it might draw siisjdeion 
upon him, and people might be apt to think he 
had .somebi dy with him that was not o[' his own 
family. However, if he would have him get .some 
meat, he would doit; but it he could l)car this 
hard diet, he .should have enough of tlic milk, 
and some of the butter tliat was made with it.” 
'fhe king was satisfied will: liis rea.son, and would 
not run Mie hazard for a change of diet ; desired 
only the man that he might h ivc his company 
as often and as much as he could give it him ; 
there being the .same reason .igainst the poor 
maiiLs discontinuing his lalxuir, as the alteration of 
his fare. 

After he had rested ii]v>n this hay-mow and 


lUo 

fed upon this diet two days and two nights, in the 
evening before, the third night, anothei follow, a 
little above the ei>ii(lition i)f Ins host, came to the 
house, .sent froiji Carele.ss, to coiidiK't the king to 
another hoii.sc, more out of any road near which 
any part of the aim\- was like to march. It was 
above twelve miks that lie was to go, and was U) 
use the same eantion he had done the fir.'^t night, 
not to go in any o miinon n )ad, whieli his guide knew 
well how If) avoid. Here lie new dre.s.sed himself, 
changing clothes witli his landlord ; he had a 
great mind to have keja his own shirt ; but he coii- 
sidcre<l, tliat men arc not sooner discovered by any 
mark in disguises than by having fine linen in ill 
clothes; and .so Ik ‘ parted with liis shirt loo, and 
took the same his poor host had tluMion. Though 
he had foreseen that he must leave his boots, and his 
laiullonl had taken the best candiei'ould to provide 
an old pair of shoes, yet tin y wt'iv not ea.sy to 
liim when lie first put them on, and. in a short 
tiim‘ after, grew very gricvtiiis to liim. In this 
equipage he set out from his first lodging in the 
beginning of the night, under tlu‘ conduct of this 
guide, who guided liiiii the ncari*sl way, ero.ssing 
over hedges and dilelies, Hint they might he in 
lea.st danger nf meeting ])a.ssengers. This was so 
grievous a mareli, and he \Hs so tired, that he 
was even ready to despair, and to jirefer being 
taken and suffered to rest, before purchasing his 
safety at that price. His .s1kk*s had, after a few 
miles, liiirt liim so much, that lie had thrown tlieiii 
away, and walked the rest <jf Hie way in his ill 
.stockings, which were quickly worn out ; and his 
feet, with the tliorns in getting over hedges, and 
with the stones in (dlier places, were .so hurt and 
wounded, that In* many limes cast liimself upon 
the ground, with a de.s|.erate and obstinate resolu- 
tion to rest there till the morning, that he might 
shift with less torment, what hazard .soever lie 
run. Hut his st(.>iit guide .still ]irevailed with him 
to make a new atU-mpt, sometimes promi.siiig 
that the way should be better, and sometimes as- 
suring him that he had but little farther to go ; 
and in this distress and perjilexity, before the 
morning they arrived at the hoii.se designed ; 
which, though it was better than that wliieh he 
had left, his lodging was .still in the barn, upon 
straw instead of h.ay, a place being made as easy 
in it as the expectation of a guest could di.spo.se it. 
Here he had such meat and porridge as sucli ])eo- 
ple use to liave, with which, but e.specially with 
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the blitter and the c heese, Jie thoiigJit liiiiiself observed tliat he was never carried to any gentle- 
well feasted ; and took the best care he could to man’s house, tlKUigh that country was ftill of 
be supplied with other, little better, shoes and them, but only to poor houses of poor men, which 
stockings; and alter his feet were enough recov- only yielded him rest with very unpleasant suste- 
ered that he could go, he \ras conducted from nance ; whether there was more danger in those 
thence to another poor house, within such a dis- better houses, in regard of the resort and the 
tance as put him not to niiich tnnible ; lor having many ser\'ants, or whether the owners of great 
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not yet ii his thonght which way or by what estates were the owners likewise of more fears and 
means to make his escape, all that was designed apprehensions. 

was only, by shilling from one home to another, Within a few days, a very honest and discreet 
to avoid di.scovery. And being now in th.at quar- person, one Mr. Hndleston, a Benedictine monk, 
tei wlilel: was more i o'ibited by the Roman who attended the service of the Roman Catholics 
Catholics than mo.^1 parts in hhigland, he in the.se parts, came to him, sent by Careless, and 

was led from one lo mother of that persuasion, was a very great assistance and comfort to him. 
and conct aled with great fididity. But he then And when the places to which he carried liim 
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were at J:oo great a distance to walk, he provided 
him a horse, and more pro^vr habit than tlie rags 
he wore. This man told him, “that the Lord 
Wilmot lay concealed likewise in a friend’s lionse 
of his, which his majesty was very glad of, and 
wished him to contrive some means how they 
might speak together,” which the otlier easily did, 
and, within a night or two, bronght them into one 
place. Wilmot told tlie king “ that he bad by 
very good fortune fallen into the house of an hon- 
est gentleman, one Mr. Lane, a ])erson of an excel- 
lent reputation for his fidclily^to the king, but of 
so universal and general a good name, that, though 
he had a son who had been a colonel in the king's 
service during the late war, and was then upon 
his way with men to Worcester, the very day of 
the defeat, men of all affections in the country, 
and of all opinions, ])ai(l the old man a very great 
resj)ect ; that he had Ix-en very civilly treated 
there ; and that the old gentleman had used 
some diligence to find out where the king wa.s, 
that he might get him to his house, where, he 
was sure, he could conceal him till he inighl con- 
trive a full deliverance.” He told him, “he ha<l 
withdrawn from that house, in hope that he 
might, in some other place, (lisct)ver where his 
majesty was : and having now haj>pily found him, 
advised him to ret)air to that h041.se, which .stood 
not near any other.” 

The king inquired of the monk of the reputa- 
tion of this gentleman, who told him, “that he 
liail a fair estate, was exceedingly beloved, and 
the eldest ju.st ice of peace of that county of Staf 
ford ; and though he was a very /a alous Pro- 
tesiant, yet he lived with so mucli civility and 
candor towards the Catholics, that they would all 
trust him as much as they w«mld do an>’ of their 
own profession ; and that he could not think of 
any place of so good repo.se and securit>- for his 
iuaje.sty’s repair to.” The king liked the pnipo.si- 
tion, yet thought not fit to surprise the gentleman, 
but .sent Wilmot thither again, to as.surc himsi lf 
that he might be received there, and was willing 
that he should know what guest hi* received ; 
which hitherto was so much conceah d, that none 
of the houses where he had .'ct been, knew or 
seemed to su.spect more than that he was one of 
the king’s party that fled fnmi W'orce.ster. The 
monk carried him to a hou.se at a reasonable di.s- 
tance, where he was t(^ expect an account from 
the Ivord Wilmot, who returned \ery punctually. 


with as much assurance of welcome is he could 
wi.sh. And .so they two went together to Mr. 
Lane’s house, where the king found he was wel- 
come, and conveniently accommodated in such 
places as in a large house had been jnovided to 
conceal the persons of malignanls, or to jMi-sen'c 
goods of value from being ])liiiidered. Here lie 
lodged ami ate very well, and began to liope tlial 
lie was i!i])resent .safele. W'ilmot lelnriied under 
the care of the lUMuk, and expected summon^ 
when any farthei motion should be llionght to be 
neei‘ssar\ . 

In this station the king remained in quiet and 
blessed seenrity many day^, reeeix ing ewry day 
information of the geiieial eon.slernation llie king 
(loin was in. »)iil of llie a])prelienNion lliat Ids per- 
.son ndglit fall iiPo tlie liands of his eiieiiiit s. and 
of the great diligence the\ used to inijidre for him. 
lie saw the jiroelamation that was issued out and 
printed, in which a tlumsand pounds were prom- 
ised to any man who would dcliwr and discover 
tlie pcr.son of Cluuies Stuart, atid tlic penalty of 
high trea.son declared against tliose who presumed 
to harbor or ronccal him, by which he .saw liow 
mueli lie was l)cliolden to all tin x* wlio wen* faith- 
ful to him. Tl was now time to consider how he 
might get near the .sea, from whence he might find 
.<ome means to transport himself; and he was now 
near the middle of the kingdom, .saving that it 
was a little more northward, where lie was utterly 
unaccpiainted with all the ports, and with that 
coa.st. In till! we.st he was best a(‘(|nainted, and 
that coast was most ju'ojier to transport him into 
France, to which he was inclined. Iqion this 
matter he eommunieated witli those of this family 
to whom lie was known, that is, with the old 
gentleman tlu* father, a very grave and venerable 
jKrr.son ; the colonel, liis eldest .son. a very plain 
man in his discourse and lK*haviour. but of a fear- 
less courage, and an integrity siqK-rior to any 
temjitation ; and a dangliter o| the house, of a 
very good wit and di.screlioii, and very fit to bear 
any part in .such a trust. It was a benefit, as well 
as an inconvenience, in those iinhap])y times, 
that the affections of all men were almost as well 
known as their faces, by the discovery they had 
made of tliein.selves in those sad .seasons in many 
trials and ix*r.seeutions ; so that men knew not 
only the minds of their next iieiglibonrs, and tin .se 
who inlnhited near them, hiit, tqxai conference 
with their friends, could clioose fit henses, at :niy 
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distance, to repose tliciiiselces in secnnt\-, from 
one end of the kin^doiit to anollier, without trust- 
ing tile hospitality of a coiiiinoii inn ; and men 
were very rarely deceived in their confidence upon 
such occasions ; ljul the ])ersons with whom they 
Were at any time, could conduct them to another 
house of the same aflectioii. 

Mr. lyine had a niece, or very near kinswoman, 
who was married to a gentleman, one Mr. Norton, 
a person of eight or nine hundred pounds ])e*' an- 
num, who lived within four or five miles of Bristol, 
which was -at least four or five days’ journey from 
the place where the king then was, hut a ]dacc 
most to be wished for the king to be in, because 
he did not only know all that country very wvll, 
but knew many jicrs'^ns also to whom, in an ex- 
traordinary case, he durst make himself known. 
It was hereupon resolved that Mrs. I/ine should 
visit this cousin, who was known to be of good 
affections, and that she slioulil ride behind the 
king, who was fitted with clothes and boots for 
such a service ; and that a servant of her lather’s, 
in livery, should Avait upon her. A good hous*‘ 
was easily pitched upon for the first night’s loclg- 
ing, where Wilniot had notice given him to meet ; 
and in this erpiipage the king began his journey, 
the colonel keeping him company at a distance, 
with a hawk upon his fist, and two or three 
spaniels, which, where there were any fields at 
hand, warranted him to ride out of the way, keep- 
ing his company still in his eye, and not seeming 
to be of it. In this manner they came to their 
first night’s lodging ; and they neeil not now con- 
trive to come to their journey’s end about the 
c-lose of the evening, for it was in the month of 
October far advanced, that the long journeys they 
made could not be desj>atehed sejouer. Here the 
bord Wilmot found them, and their journeys 
being then adjusted, he was instructed where he 
should be e\ery night ; so tlu y were seldom seen 
together in the jsmniey, and rarely lodged in the 
same houst* at uiglit. In this maimer the colonel 
hawked tw(/ ( m* thi^c days, till lie had brought 
tliem witliia less than a day’s juuriiey of Mr. 
Norton’s house, and tlieii lie gave liis hawk to the 
Lord W'dmot, who continued the journey in the 
same cxv.rci.se. 

Tlieio was giL.iil jare an when they came 
to ai«v house, diat the kin . might be ])ivsently 
carried into .some chamber, Mrs. bane declaring 
“that he - a neighbour’s son, wh(*m his fiuher 


had lent her to ride before her, in hope that he 
would the sooner recover from a (piaitan ague, 
with whieh he ha{l been miserably afllieted, and 
was not N'et free.” And by this artifice slic cau.sed 
a good bed to be still ])r()vide(l for him, and the 
best meat to l)e sent, which she often carried her- 
self, to hinder others from doing it. There was 
no resting in any ])lace till they came to Mr. Nor- 
ton’s, nor anything extraordinary tliat happened 
in the way, .save that they met many people every 
(lav in the way, who were very well known to the 
king ; and the day that tiuw went to Mr. Norton’.^, 
they were necessarily to ride ipiite througli the 
city of Bristol -a ])lace and ])eoi)le the king had 
been so well ac([iiainte(l with, that lie could not but 
send bis eyes abroad to view the great alterations 
which had been made there, after his departure 
from thence ; and when lie rode near the ])lace 
where the great fort had stood, he could not for- 
])ear putting his horse out of the way, and nxle with 
his mistress l)ehiiid b.im round about it. 

They came to Mr. Norton’s lionse sooner than 
usual, and it l>eiiig on a holiday, they saw many 
people about a bowling green that was before the 
door ; and the first man the king saw was a chap- 
lain of his own. who was allied to the geiitleiiiaii 
of tlu* house, and was sitting upon the rails to see 
how the bowlers’ played. Wdlliam, b}' which 
name the king went, walked witli his horse into 
the sta])le, until his mistre.ss could ])rovide for his 
retreat. Mrs. lame wa.s very welcome to her 
cousin, and was pre.seiilly conducted to lier cham- 
ber, where she no .sooner was, than .she lamented 
the condition of good youtli Avho came with 
her, and .whom she had liorrowcfl of his father to 
ride before her, who was very sick, being newly 
recewered of an ague;” and desired her cousin 
” that a chamber might be imovided for him, and 
a good fire made, for that he would go early to 
bed, and was not fit to be below stairs.” A. pretty 
little eliamber was presently made ready, and a 
fire ])repared, and a boy .scut into the stable to 
call William, and to .show him his chamber ; who 
was wry glad to lie there, freed from sq much 
C(3m])aiiy as wa.s lielow. Mrs. Lane wa.s i)ut to 
find some excuse for making a visit at that time 
of the year, and .so many days’ journey from her 
father, and where she had never been before, 
though the mistress of the house and she had 
been bred together, and friends as well as kin- 
dred. vShc pretended “that she wa.s, after a little 
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rest, to go into Dorsetshire to another friend.” 
When if was supper-time, there being broth 
brought to the table, Mrs. Lane Idled a little dish, 
and desired the butler who waited at tlu‘ table 
“to carry that dish of tiorridge to William, and 
to tell him that he should have some meat sent to 
him pre.seiitly.” The butler carried the porridge 
into the chamber, with a napkin, and spoon, and 
bread, and spoke kindly to the young man, who 
was willing to be eating. 

The butler, looking narrowly upon him, fell 
upon his knees, and with tears lold him, he was 
glad to see his majesty.” The king was infiniteh’ 
surprised, yet recollected himself enough to laugh 
at the man, and to ask him ‘‘what he meant?” 
The man had been falconer to Sir Thomas Jenny n, 
and made it appear that he knew well enough to 
whom he spoke, repeating some particulars which 
the king had not forgot. ^V'hereupon the king 
conjured him ” not to speak of what he knew, so 
much as to his master, though he believed him a 
very honest man.” The fellow promised, and 
kept his word ; and the king was the better waited 
upon during the time of his alKxle there. 

Dr. Gorges, the king’s ('haplaiii, being a gentle- 
man of a good family near that place, and allied 
to Mr. Norton, supi>ed with them ; and being a 
man of a cheerful conversation, asked Mrs. Dane 
many c|uestions concerning William, of wliom he 
.saw .she was so careful, by sending up meat to 
him, ‘‘lunv long his ague had been gone? and 
whether he had taken medicine since it left him ?” 
and the like ; to which .she gave -such answers as 
occurred. The doctor, from the final prevalence of 
the Parliament, had, as many others of that func- 
tion had done, declined his profession, and pre- 
tended to study physic. As soon as supin r was 
done, out of good nature, and without U-lling 
anybody, hcAvent to see William. The king saw 
him coming into the chamber, and withdrew to 
the inside of the bed, that he might be farthest 
lom the candle; and the doctor came and sat 
<lown l)y him, felt his pulse, and asked him many 
guestions, which he answered in as few words as 
^v’as pos.sib]e, and expressing great inclination to 
.go to his bed ; to which the doctor left him, and 
went to Mrs. Dane, and told her ‘that he had 
been with William, and that he wuld do well;” 
and advi.se-cl her what she .should do if his ague 
returned. The next morning the doctor went 
away, so that the king .saw him no more. The 
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next da\', the Dord W^ilimn came to the Iiou.se 
with his hawk, to see Mrs. Dane, and so conferred 
with William, who was to coii.sidcr what he was 
to do. They thought it neces<iirv to re.sl some 
days. 1:11 they wt-re infoniK-d what jxat lav ino.sl 
convenient for them, and whal p. rson liv ed nearest 
to it, upon whose fiilelity lhe> niiglit rely : and 
the king gave him diiaa'lions iiKjuiie .after .some 
])ersoiis, and some other jiarlicnlai s. of which when 
he should be fully iii.strueted. lie should n turn 
again to him. In the mean time, Whimot lodged 
at a house not far from Mr. Norton’s, lo whii'li he 
had 1 )eeii rec( nn me nded . 

After some days’ st.ay here, ami eommunicatioii 
between the king and the Lord Wilmol ]>y leller-., 
the king came to know that Colonel Francis 
Windham lived within little more than a day’s 
journey of the place where he was. of which he 
was very glad ; for, lx .sides the inclination he had 
to his eldest brother, whose wife had lieeii his 
ntir.se, this gentleman had behaveil himself wry 
well during the war. and had been governor of 
Duiistar castle, when* the king had lodged when 
he was in the west. After the end of tlie war, 
and when ab other ])laces were surrendered m 
that county, he likewise snrrei.<lered that, upon 
fair conditions, and inadi his jicace, and after- 
wards married a wife with a competent fortune, 
and lived (jiiietly, without anv suspicion of having 
le.ssencd his allection towards his king. 

The king sent Wilmot to him, and acrjn.iinled 
him where he was, and “ llial he would gladly 
.speak with him.” It was not hard for him to 
clioo.se a good j)Iace where to meet, and thereupon 
the day was appointed. .Xflerlhe king had taken 
his leave of Mrs. Dane, wlio remained with her 
cousin Norton, the king anti the Dord Wilmol 
met the cohmel ; and in the way lie met, in a town 
through which they ]>assed, Mr. Kirton, a servant 
of the king’s, who well knew the Dord Wilmol, 
who had no other disguise than the hawk, but 
look notice of hiin, nor suspected the king lo 
be there ; yet that dav made the king more wary 
of having him in liiscom]>anv upon the way. At 
the ]dace «>f meeting, tliev' rested finlv one night, 
and then the king went to the colonel’s house, 
where he rested many days, whilst the eoloiiel 
projected at wdiat ])lace the king might embark, 
and liow they might ])rocure a vessel to he ready 
there, which was not easy to find, lliere being .so 
great a fear possessing those who were honest, 
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that it was hard to procure aii}^ vessel tliat was 
outward-bt^und to take in any passeiij^er. 

There was a geiitleinaii, one Mr. Kllison, who 
lived near lAiiie, in Dorsetshin*, and was well 
known to Colonel Windham, havin.c: been a cap- 
lain ill the kini^’s arni} , and was still looked upon 
as a very honest man. With liim the colonel con- 
sulted how they mij^ht a vessel to l)e ready to 
take in a couple ol\^entlemen, friends of Ids, who 
were in danger to be arrested, and trans|)orl them 
into France. Though no man w<nild ask who the 
persons were, yet it could not lint ]>e suspected 
who they were; at least they ctaF.luded that it 
wa^ some of Worcester jiarty. I, vine was gene- 
rally as malicious and disaffected a town to the 
kiiii^’s interest as any town in Fngland could be, 
yet there was in it a master of a liark, of wliosi* 
honesty this ca[itain was veiy confident. This 
man was lately returned from Id'anci*, and had 
unlideii his vessel, Avhen Ivllison asked him 
“ when he would make another voyage* ? " And 
he answered, “as soon as he could get lading for 
his ship.” The other asked “ whether he would 
undertake to carry over a coiijde of gentlemen, 
and land them in hVaiice, if he miglit lie as well 
paid for his voyage as he used t(» be when he was 
freighted by the nu rchaiits ? ” In conclusion, he 
told him “he should receive fifty pounds for his 
fare.” The large recompense had that effect, that 
the man undertook it ; though he said “ he must 
make Ids jirovisioii very secretly, for that he 
might l)e well .sus[)ecte<l for going to sea again 
without being freighted, after he was so newly 
returned.” C<donel Windham being advertisc-d 
of this, came, together with the Lord Wilmol, to 
the capUdii's house, from whence the lord and tlie 
captain rid to a house near Lyme, where the 
master of the bark met tliem ; and tlie Lord Wil- 
mof being satisfied with the discourse of the man, 
and his wariiie'-s in foreseeing suspicions which 
would arise, it was resolved that on such a night, 
wliicli ui)«):i consideration of the tides v/as agreed 
ujKui, the man should draw out his vessvd from 
tile, pier, nd, lieiug at sea, should <'o?nc to such 
a point a])out a mile from the town, where his 
.ship should remain upon the beu li when the 
water was gone, whicli \\(.uld take it off again 
about bn ak ol d.iv th lext ia«>niiiig. There 
vas very near diat pou.. ven In the view of it, 
a small iuu, kept :i mnn wlio was re])ute(l 
honest, to \vhich the cavaliers (^f the country 


often resorted ; and the Tonden road passed that 
way, .so tliat it was seldom without company. 
Into that inn the two gentlemen were to come in 
the beginning of the night, that they might put 
tliemselves on board. All things being thus con- 
certed, and go(xl earnest given to the master, the 
Lord Wilmot and the colonel returned to the 
eoloneVs house, al)ove a day’s journey from the 
place, the captain undertaking every day to look 
that the master should provide, and, if anything 
fell out eonlrary toex])eetation, to give the colonel 
notice at sncli a place where they intended the 
king should be the day before, he was to embark. 

'rile king being satisfied witli these prejiara 
lions, came at tlie lime appointed to that house 
wliere he was to hear that all went as it ought to 
do; of which he recei\c*d assurance from the ca])- 
taiii, who Ikiiind that the man had honestly put 
his provisions on board, and had liis eompaiiy 
R*ady, wliicli wtTe but four men, and that the 
vessel slionld be drawn out that night ; so that it 
was fit for the two persons to come to tlie afore- 
said inn : and the captain conducted them within 
sight of it, and then went to Ids own lionse, no: 
distant a mile from it ; the colonel remaining still 
at the house where they had lodged tile night 
before, till he miglit hear the news of their beiny 
embarked. 

'riiey found many ])assengers in the inn, and so 
were to be contented with an ordinary chaml)er, 
which llie>' did not intend to slee[) long in. Hut 
as soon as tliere appeared any light, Wilmot went 
out to discover the bark, of wliicli there was no 
ap}>earance. In a word, the sun arose, and 
nothing like a ship in \'iew. They .sent to the 
caj)taiii, wlio was as much amazed ; and he sent 
to the town, and Ids servant could not find the 
master of the liark, which was still in the piei*. 
They suspected the captain, and the captain su.'. 
peeled the master. However, it being past 
of the clock, they concluded it was not lit loi 
them to sta}' longer there, and so the\' monntet! 
their horses again to 'return to the house wliei- 
they had left the colonel, who, they knew, iv 
solved to stay there till he were assured 'that the} 
were gone. 

Tlie truth of Hie disappointment was this : the 
man meant honestly, and made all things read> 
for his departure ; and the niglit he was to go out 
with his ve.ssel, he had stayed in Ids own honst 
and jjjept two or three hours ; and the time of the 
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■! Vfi n “tl'.'t lu- wa- promise, 1 frci-^lit spccilily, 

that L T I’ t'. "-""I'l “■‘•’kc all IhhiKS rcailv.” 

lii- had Ix-cn spcakiiij. with .seamen who She wa.s sure that there was jet no lading in 'the 
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ship, and therefore, when she saw her hushand 
take all those Jiiaterials with him, which was a 
sure sign that he meant lo go lo sea, and it being 
late in the night, slie shut tlie door, and swore he 
sliould not go out of his house. IJe told her “he 
must go, and was engaged tv) go to sea that night, 
for which lie sln)uld be well paid.” liis wife told 
him “she was sure he was doing somewhat tliat 
would undo him, and she was resolved he should 
not go out of his house ; and if he should jiersist 
in it, she would tell tlu‘ neiglibours. and carry him 
before the mayor to be examined, that the truth 
migiit be found out.” The poor man, thus mas- 
tered b}- the ])assion and \ iolence of his wife, was 
forced to yield to her, that there might be no 
farther noise, and so went into his bed. 

And it was very ha])py that the king’s jealousy 
liastened him from that inn. It was the solemn 
fast-day, which was observed in those times prin- 
cipally to innanie the people against the* king, and 
all those who were loyal to him ; and there was a 
chapel in that \ illage over against that inn, where 
a weaver, who had been a soldier, used to preach, 
and utter all the villany imaginable against the 
old order of govvaannent ; and he was then in the 
(diapel preaching to his congregation when the 
king went from thence, and telling the jieople 
“that Charles istuart was lurking somewhere in 
that countr>', and that the>' would merit from (xod 
Ahnighty if they could find him out.” 'fhe [)as- 
sengers, who had lodged in the inn that niglit, 
had, as soon as tliey were up, sent for a smith lo 
visit their horses, it being a hard frost. The 
smith, when he had done what he was sent for, 
according to the custom of that peo|)le, examined 
the feet of the other two horses, to liiid more- 
work. When he had observevl them, he tohl the 
liost of the house “that one of those horses had 
Irav lied far, and that he was sure that his four 
sluK-s had been made in four several cv)unties;” 
which, whether his skill was able to discover or 
no, was very true. The smith going to the ser- 
nion, told hi^ slf)ry lo some of his neighbours, and 
so it t*am. to the ears t)t the i)reacher when his 
sermon was done. Immediately lie .sent for an 
olTicer, and seaich the inn, and Inquired for 
those liorse^' : .\^u\ biang iibuiined that they were 
gone. iievaiiMii Ii -’ses t ■ »e sent lo r< llow them, 
aiivl to inak“ uuiuir\ aft ■ ;he two men who rid 
those horses, and [•o^i;iveiy declared “ tliat one of 
them was Cl aries Stuart.’* 


When they'eaine again to the colonel, tliey 
pre.sently coneliuled that they were to make no 
longer .stay in tlio.se parts, nor any more to endea- 
vour to find a slii]) upon that coast ; and without 
any Ihrther dcla\', they rode back to the colonel’s 
hou.se, where tliey arri'/ed in the night. Then 
they re.sol\vd to make their next attempt in 
nam])sliiie and .Sussex, where Colonel Windham 
liad no interest. They must pa.ss through all 
Wiltshire before they came thither, which would 
recinire many days' joiiniey ; and they were first 
to consider what honest lK)nses there were in or 
near the wa\-, where they might .si-curely repose , 
and it was thought very daiigeioiis for the king 
to ride through any great town, as .Salisbury or 
Winchester, which might probably lie in their 
wa>’. 

Tlu-re w.'is, between that and Salisbury, a very 
honest gentleman, C'olonel Robert Rhili])S, a 
younger brother of a very good family, which had 
always bi-cn very loyal, and he had served the 
king during the war. The king was resolved U) 
trust him, and .so sent the hord Wilmot to a place 
from whence he might send to Mr. Rhilips to come 
to him ; and when he had s])oken with him, Mr. 
Philips should come to the king, and Wilmot was 
to stay in such a place as they two should agree. 
Mr. Phili])S accordingly came to the colonel s 
house, which he could do without .sus])icion, they 
being nearly allied. The wa\ s were very full of 
soldiers, whii'h were sent now from tlie army lo 
their (piarters, and many regiments of horse and 
foot were assigned for the west, of which division 
J)esborongh was eommander in chief. These 
marches were likc^ to last for many days, and il 
would liot l)e fit for the king to stay so long in 
tliat j)lace. "J'hereiipon he re.sortcd to his old 
.security of taking a woman behind him, a kin.s- 
woman of Colonel Windham, whom he carried in 
that manner to a ])laee not far from .Salisbury, tn 
which Colonel Philips conducted him. Tii thl'^ 
journey he ])assed through the middle of a reg' 
meiit of horse, and, presently after, met l)e> 
borough walking down a hill with three or foui 
men with him, who had lodged in .Salij^hury the 
night before, all that road being full of soldiers. 

The next day, upon the ])lains, Dr. Ilinehinan, 
one of the prelxMids of .Snlishnry, met the king, 
the I/Ord Wilmot and Philips then leaving hiiu 
to go to the .sea coast to find a ve.s.sel, the docU'f 
coiidueting the king to a place called lleale, 
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I tlirue niilus from Salis])iiry, hulonj^iiii; then to 
vS<.-rjeant llydo, who was afterwards Chief Justice 
)f the Kin^’sJkaich, and tlieii in ])ossession of 
the widow of his elder brother- a lionse that 
stood alone from neighl^otirs, and from any hij^li- 
way — wherc‘ eominj^ in late in the evenin.t;, he 
‘-upped with some gentlemen who accidentally 
were in the liousc, which could not well be 
avoided. Jhit the next morning he went early 
from thence, as if he had continued his journey ; 
and the widow,- being trusted with the knowledge 
of her guest, sent her servants tmt of the way, 
and at an hour appointed received him again, 
and accommodated liini in a little room, which 
had been made sinee the beginning of the 
troubles for the concealment of <leliiu|uents, the 
scat always belonging to a malignant family. 

Here he lay concealed, without the knowledge 
of some gentlemen, who lived in the house, and 
of others who daily resorted thither, for many 
(lays; the widow herself only attending him 
with such things as were necessary, and bringing 
iiim such letters as the doctor received from the 
fa)rd Wilinot and Colonel Idiilips. A vessel 
being at last provided upon the coast of vSussex, 
and notice thereof sent to J)r. Hinchman, he sent 
to the king to meet him at Stonehenge, upon the 
])lains, three miles from l leale, whither the wido\. 
li'(.)k care to direct him ; and being tlu*re met, he 
.ilUi ded him to tlui place where Cohmel Philips 
received him. lie, the next day, delivered him 
the r/)nl Wblmot, who went with him to a 
house in Sussex recommended by Colonel 
(liinter, a gentleman of that country, who had 
rved the king in the war, who met him tliere, 
.uul had provided a little bark at Prighthelm- 
"’one, a small fisher town, where he went early 
• I board, and, b}' God's blessing, arrived safely 
in Xormandy, 

CHARACTER OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 
^pHlv true character of Olivei Cromwell was 
I l)erhaps never more coi redly painted than 
■' the* following sketch by J,o-'d Clarendon. 
^ loiiuvell possessed great abilities, both as a sol- 
b’cr and a .statesman, but lii ‘ a* tioiis were 
' tated by personal ambition to a greater extent 

■ ' an the}' were by love of country. His character 

■ well suited to the times and the work he had 
>= aevomplish, and he played his part, doubtless, 
better than any other man could have done; yet 
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his eontradi('tions of ext'cssive piel\' aiul lac’k (»f 
moral princijde mark him as a man wlio aclid a 
double part and wanted to atipear wliat he ivallv 
was not. 

He was one of those imai. .^a\s ClaiemlniL 
whom his very enemies eould 4iot (ondemn with- 
out commending him at tile sanu- tinu', h.r lu 
eould never have done half that miscliicf without, 
great parts of courage, indu.stry. and judgment. 
He must have had a wonderful nndi r.standing in 
the natures and humors of nu n, and as givat a 
dexterity in a])j>lyiiig them; who, from a ]>iivate, 
and ol.)scnre birth (though of a good faniilx';, 
without interest or e.slate. alliaiuv or friiiidshij), 
could raise himself to such a height, and c'oin- 
])ound and knead such o])posite and I'oulradii loiy 
tempers, humors, aud iiiUTc.sts into a consi.stciici*, 
that coiitrihtitcd to his designs, and to their own 
destruction: whilst himself giew iiisviisil)l\ jk)w- 
crfnl enough to cut olT those* !)>' whom he had 
climbed, in the instant that th(-\ [irojectcd to de- 
molisli their own ])iiilding. W'hat was .said of 
Cinna may hi- jiLslly said of him, “He at- 
tempted those? Ihiiig'^ whi< li no good man diir^^ 
have ventured on, and acliievcd Miose in whieli 
none Iml a valiant and great man could have suc- 
ccc<lcd.” Wdthoiit doiihl, no man willi mure 
wickedness ever attempted anylliing, or hroiiglit 
to pass what he desired ipore wickedly, more in 
the fae'c and t'onteni])! of religion and moral 
lume'sty. Vet wickedness as great as liis could 
never Inive aci'omplislied tliose designs willifiut 
the assistance «-)f a great spirit, an admirable cir- 
cunispeetiem and sagacity, and a most magnani- 
iiioiis resolution. 

When he a])peared first in llie parliament, he 
.seemed to Ikim: a person in no degree gracious, no 
e)rnaiiie nt of discoursi*. lUMicol those* lah.'iits which 
use te) ('oiK'iliale the alfei tioiis of the staiuU‘r-l<y. 
Vet as he grew into place and authority, his jKirts 
seemed to be raisLil, as if he bad had concealed 
faculties, till he had occasion to use them : and 
when he was to act ihi‘])arlof a great man, he elid 
it without any indecency, notwithstanding the 
want of custom. 

After he wascoiifinncd and invested Tholector by 
the humble petition and advice, he consulted wMli 
very few upon any action of importance, nor cenn- 
nuinicated any ciiterjn'ise he resolved ni)on with 
more than those who were to have principal parts 
in the execution of it ; nor with them sooner lliau 
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was absolutely necessary. Wliat he once resolved, 
in which he was not rash, he would not bedis- 
.siiaded from, nor endure anv c,mtrndiction of his 
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I vuc. eKoAi\v;'.i,i,. 

V'wer and imhoril.,-, bi •. .%:t( obedience from 
taeju who were nol b illing to yield it. 

Thus !ie -nbdued a spirit llial had been often 


troublesome to the most sovereign power, and made 
Westminster Hall as obedient and subservient to 
his coniiiiands as atiy of the rest of his (jiiarters. 
In all other matters, which did not 
concern the life of his jurisdiction, 
he seemed to have great reverence fur 
the law, rarely interposing between 
party and parly. As he proceeded 
with this kind of indignation and 
haughtiness with those who were re- 
fractory, and durst contend willi his 
greatness, so towards all wlio com- 
plied with his good jileasiire, and 
courted his protection, he used great 
civility, generosity and bounty. 

To reduce three nations, which 
periectly hated him, to an entire obe- 
dience to all dictates ; to awe and 
govern those nations by an army that 
was index’oted to him, and wished 
his ruin, was an instance of a very 
prodigious address, but In's great- 
ness at home was but a shadow of 
thi^ glory he liail abroad. It was 
hard to discoxer which feared him 
mr)st, lhance. Jsj.ain, or the T/)w 
Coimtiies, where his friendship was 
current at the value he put upon it. 
As they did all sac'nfice their honour 
and their interest to his pleasure, so 
there is nothing he could have de- 
manded that either of them would 
have denied him. 

To coiieliide his character : Croni- 
wefl was not so far a man of blood 
as to foll(.)w Macliiavel’s method ; 
which j>rescrilH‘S, upon a total altera- 
tion of government, as a thing abso- 
lutely necessary to cut olT all the 
heads uf those, and extirpate their 
families, who are friends to the old 
( )iie. 1 1 was eonfidently reported , that 
ill the cbuneil of olTicers it was more 
tliaii once proposed, “that 'there 
might be a general massacre of all 
the royal party, as the only expedient 
to secure the government,” but tha» 
Cromwell would never consent to it . 
it may l>e, out of too great a contempt of liis em 
mies. In a word, as he was guilty of niaD> 
crimes against which damnation is denounce 
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and for which hell-firc is prepared, so he had some 
^ood qualities which have caused the nieiiiory of 
some men in all ages to be celebrated. 

CHARACTER AND DEATH OF EDWARD VI. 

[vSelecled from the works of C Gilbert Ihiruett, 
;'.n Knglish historian of the seventeenth eenturyj. 

I N' the beginning of January this year [i553]i 
he was seized with a dee]^ cough, and all 
medicines that were used did rathei increase than 


covered, he resumed most of tlie heads of tlie 
sermon, ami said he looked upon himself as 
chief]}' hmclied by it. He desm-d him. as he had 
already given liiiii the exln^rt Uiou in general, so 
to direct him to do his duty in that i)artieular. 
The bisln>p, astonished at tliis temleriiess in so 
young a juinc-, burst forth in Uars, eN[)ressiiig 
how in lull he was ovi.rjo\ed to see siuh iueliiia- 
tions in him ; but told him he must lake lime to 
think on it, and ‘Tavod leave to cam suit will ilic 
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lessen it. He wa.s so ill when liie parliament 
:net, that he was not able to go to Westminster, 
hut ordered their first meeting and the sermon to 
he at Whitehall. In the tinu* of his sickness, 
hisho]) Ridley preached befon* him and took 
“leasion to run out much on woik “f charity, 
iud the obligation that lay on men oi high condi- 
h’Mi to be eminent in good woiks. This touched 
‘he king to the quick ; so that, presently after the 
nnoiH he sent for the bishop. And, after he 
ihad eonimanded him to sit down by him. and 1 k‘ 


lord-mayor and conrl of aldermen. Si) the king 
writ hy him to llieni tf> ('oiisnlt speedily how the 
])()or should be relievi'd. 'Pliey considered there 
were three sorts of ])oor ; such as were so by natu- 
ral infinnitv or folly, as iin])otent ])va*sons, and 
madmen or idiots ; such as wert* so by acc'ideiil. as 
sick or maimed persons : and such as, hy their 
idleness, did cast themselves into poverty. vSo the 
king ordered the Orey friars’ church, near New- 
gate. with the revenues belonging to it, to be a 
house for orphans; St. barlholoniew’s, near Smith' 
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field, to bo an I]()S])ital : and ^^avc his own house 
of IJridewell to ])e a f)lace of corrcelion and work 
for such as were wilfully idle, lie also confirmed 
and enlari^ed the .errant for the hos])ital of St. 
'riioinasin vSouthwark, which he had erected and 
endowed in All.^llsl last. And when he set his 
hand to lhe.se foundations, which was not done 
before the 5 tli of June this year, he thanked (*od 
that had ])n)lonj.::ed his life till he had finished 
that desij*ii. So he was the first founder of those* 
hou.ses, which, b>- inan>' i;reat additions since that 
time, have risen U) be amongst the noblest in 
]*jiro])e. 

lie ex])res.sed, in the wliole course of his sick- 
ness, ejeat submission to the will of (bxl, and 
seemed i;lad at the a]>i)roaches of death ; only, 
the consideration of religion and the church 
touched him muc'h : and u])ou that account he 
said he was desirous of life. . . 1 lis distemjx r 

ratlier increased than abaU-d : .so that the ])h\>i- 
cians had no ho])e of his recovery, rjxm which 
a confi(U*nt w(»man came, and undertook his cure, 
if he mi” lit be put into her hands. This was 
done, and tlie ])hysicians were* ])Ut fnan him, upon 
this jireteiice, that, they liaviii”* no hopes of his 
recovei N , in a de.spcrate ('ase desperate renieclies 
were to be apjilied. 'I'liis was said to be the 
Duke of Xorthumberlaiurs ad\ iee in ])articular ; 
and it increased the peoj)le\s jealou.sy of him, 
jvhen they .saw the kill” ^row seusil)ly W(»rst‘ 
every day after he came under the woman’s care ; 
which becomiii”^ so ])lain, she was })ut from him, 
and tlie ])l!\ sician.s were a”aiii sent for, and took 
him into their charj^e. Hut if they had small 
hopes before, they had none at all now. Death 
thus hasteiiiii” on him, the Duke of Northumber- 
land. wlu) had done l)ut half his work, except he 
had got the king’s sisters in his hands, got the 
(ouncil to write to them in the king’s name, in^ 
vitiiig them to come and keep him coniiiany in 
his sickness. Hut as they were on the way, on 
the 6th of July, his .spirits and body were so sunk, 
that he ft)und d'*ath approaching ; and .so he cxmi- 
]x)Sed bimself to die in a most devout manner. 
His whole exercise was in short prayers and 
ejaculations. The last that he \vas heard to use 
wa.s in these words : “ H(»rd Clod, deliver me out 
of tiii.*^ mi.serable aiui ATetched life, and take me 
among thy cho>3en : awbeit, not my will, but 
thine be done , nl, i commit my spirit to thee. 
Oh I/O rd, thou knowC-st how happy it were for me 


to be with thee ; jxt, for thy cho.sen’s sake, .send 
me life and liealth, that I may truly serve thee. 
Oh my Dord Ood, bless my people, and save tliiiic 
inheritance. Oh Lord God, .save thy chosen ])eo 
pie of Ivngland ; oh T/ml Ood, defend this realm 
from pat>i.stry. and maintain thy true religion, 
that I and my people may praise thy holy nanu-. 
for jesns Chri.st his .sake.” Seeing some about 
liim, he .seemed troubled that they were so near 
and ha<l heard him : but, with a ])leasaiit counl^ 
nance, he said he had been j)raying to God. And 
.soon after, the pangs of death coming u]X)n him. 
he .said to vSir Henry Sidney, who was holdiiii.; 
him in his arms, “ I am faint ; I/)rd have merc\ 
on me, ami receive my .spirit and .so he breathed, 
out his innocent .soul. 

CHARLES THE SECOND. 

IJV ('.n.Hl'UT Ht’KNKTT. 

C HTS lived and died King Charles II. If. 

was the grcatc.st instance in the hi.stoi'N <-! 
the various revolutions of which any one m.t:- 
.seemed capable. Ib* was bred up the first Iwcbi- 
years of his life with the .s])lendor that becaiii 
the heir of .so great a iTowii. After that, li 
pas.scd through eighteen years of great ine<|ual- 
ties; iinhai)p\' in tjje war, in the loss of lu- 
fathcr, and of tlie crown (.)f Ihigland. vScolkni-': 
did not only receive him, though n])on terms liani 
of digestion, but madi* an attempt upon JCnglaii*’ 
for liiin, tboiigli a feeble one. He lo.sl llieb.'iUi 
of Worcester with too much. indiffcR'iice. Aii*: 
then he .showed more eare of his ])er.son than 1 
came one wlio had so much at .stake. He w m- 
dered about b'ligland for ten weeks :iiui 
that, hiding from place to jdace. Hut, under .il! 
the aiipreheii.sions he had then up(jn him, ii 
.showed a temper .so earele.ss, and .so niiieli tuiiu d 
to levity, that he was then diverting hini.self wi ' 
little hou.sehold sports, in as unconcerned . 
manner as if he had made no loss, and had Ikw: | 
in no danger at all. He got at la.st out of lin.i’ 
laud. Hut he had been obliged to so many wl. > 
had been faithful to him, and careful of liim, ll •' 
he seemed afterwards to resolve to mtike an eijE :i 
return to them all ; and finding it not ea.sy to • 
ward them all as they de.served, he forgot Ik' 
all alike. Mo.st princes .sc‘cm to have this pn 
deep in them, and to think that they ought lu \Lr 
to remember past services, but that their ac( < pt j 
uiicc of them is a full reward. He, of all in “■ J 
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agi.*, exerted this piece of prerogative hi die 
amplest manlier ; for lie never seemed to charge 
his memory, or to trouble his Ihoiights, with the 
sense of any of I he services that had been done 
him. While he was abroad at Paris, Cologne, or 
Hrussels, he never seianed to lay an\thing to 
heart. He ])ursned, all liis diversions and irregu- 
lar jneasures in a free eareer, and seemed to be as 
serene under the loss of a crown as the greatest 
philosopher could have* Ixeii. Xor did he will- 
ingly hearken to any of tliose projects with 
which he often coni]dained that his chancellor 
persecuted him. That in which lu* seemed most 
concerned was, to find money lor supporting liis 
expense. And it was often said, that il Crom- 
well would have coiniJoiinded du* matter, and 
have given him a ^^ood round ]>ensi(ai, that he 
might have be^^ n indiKx d to resign his title to him. 
During his exile, he delivi'ied liiinsell so entin lx- 
to his ideasnres. that he becaiiu incai)a])le of a])- 
plication. I le spent little ol his time in reading 
or study, and yet less in tliinking. And in tlu* 
state his aflairs were then in, lu* aeeusumied him- 
self to say to everN’ pu'-)on, and upon all oc'c'a^'ioiis, 
that wliich he thought would phase most; so 
that words or tn'oniises went \erv easily from 
him. And Iw* had so ill an o])iuion ol‘ mankind, 
that he thought the great art of li\ ing and gov- 
erning was, to manage all tilings and all persons 
with a depth of eratt and dissiiiinlation. And in 
that few’ men in the world eonld ])nt on tla.- aji 
pearances <jf , sincerity better tlian he could : nmlcr 
which so niucli artilici- was usually hid, that in 
conclusion he could deceive none, ior all were be 
come mistrustful of him. lie had great vices, 
]>ut scarce any virtues to correct them. He had 
in him sonic vices that ware less hnrtfnl, which 
corrected his more hnrtfnl ones. He was, durwig 
the active jiart of lile, given up to .sloth and Icvvd- 
ncss to such a degree, that he hated btisiiic.ss, and 
could not bear the engaging in anything that 
gave him much trouble, or put him under any 
constraint. And though he desired to become 
al)Soliitc, and to oxerturn both our religion and 
our law’s, yet he w’ould neither run the risk, uor 
give himself the trouble, w’liicli so great a design 
required. He h.ad an appearance of gciitlciicss in 
his (miwani dej)OTtmen 1 but he seemed to have 
no bowel.s uv>r t- t'cleine: n liis nature, and in the 
cud of hi ' life he cruel. He was apt to 

forgive all crimes, even blood itself, yet he never 


forgave anything that was done against himself, 
aher his first and general act of indemnity, which 
was to be reckoned as done rather upon maxims 
of .state Ihan inclinations of mercy. He delivered 
him.sclf lip to a mo.st enormous course of vice, 
without any sort of restraint, even from the con- 
sideration of the ncarc.st relations. The most 
studied extravagances that way .seemed, to the 
very last, to be much delighted in and pursued l)y 
him. H.e had the art of making all people grow 
fimd of him at first, by a softne.ss in his whole 
way of conversation, as he w’as i-crtaiiily the Ixst- 
bred man ol the age. Ihit w’hen it a])])eared how' 
little could be built on his promise, they were 
cured of the loudness that he w’as apt to raise in 
them. When he saw young men of quality, who 
had .something more than oidinary in them, he 
drew them about him, and set himself to eorrnja 
them l)oth in religion and inonility; in whieh lie 
])r()ved so iinha])[)ily sucet'sslul, that he left ICiig 
land much changed al his death I'njiii wliat he had 
found it at liis restoration. He loved to talk over 
all tile stories of his life to every new’ man that 
('aine al^oiit him. His stay in vScotland, and tin- 
share he liad in tin* w’ar of Paris, in carry ing me.- 
sage s Iroin the one side -to the otlier, were his 
eoninion toj)ics. He went over these in a \ery 
graceful manner, but so often and so c«;piotisly 
that all 111' se who liad hee.n long accustomed t<- 
them grew’ weary of them; and when he enterni 
on those stories, tliev usually w’itlidivw. vSothai 
he often began tlieiii in a full audience, and before 
he had (hme, there were not above four or Ww 
])crsons left about liiiii, w’hicli drew^ a .severe* 
from Wilmot, hgirl of Rochester. He .saiel he 
w’ondoreel to sec a man have .so good a incniorva- 
to re ])eat the* same story without losing the li.a'Nt 
cire uiiistancc, and yet not remember that he had 
told it to the same persons the very day before. 
'Phis made him fond of strangers, for they heark- 
ened to all his oftcn-rcpc;ated stories, and w’eni 
away as in a rapture at such an uncommon con- 
dcsceii.siejii in a king. . 

His person and temper, his vices as well as hi^ 
fortunes, re.seiiible the character we havt given ii** 
of Tiberius so much, that it w^rc easy to draw 
the parallel between them. Tiberius’s banish- 
ment, and his coming afterwards to reign, make 
the com])arisoii in that respect come pretty near. 
His hating of business, and his love of plea.sure- 
his rai.sing of favorites, and trusting them en- 
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tiiely ; and his pulling lliem down, and hating 
them ejccessively ; his art of covering deep dc^ 
signs, particularly of re\’enge, with an appear- 
ance of Jioftness, brings them so near a likeness, 
that I did not wonder much to o1)sen e the resem- 
blance of their dices 
and persons. At 
Rome, I saw one 
of the last statues 
made for Tiberius, 
after he had lost 
his teeth. But, 
bating the alter- 
ation which that 
made, it was so 
like King Charles, 
that Prince Bor- 
ghese and Signor 
Dominico, to whom 
i t belonged, did 
agree witli me 
that it looked like a 
statue made for him . 

Kew things ever 
went near his heart. 

The Duke of Glou- 
cester’ s death 
seemed to touch 
liim tiiuch. Hut 
those who kne\v 
liiTii ])cst, thought 
it A’as because he 
liad lost him by 
whom only he could 
have balanced the 
surviving brother, 
whom he hated, 
ud yet embroiled 
■ill his affairs to pre- 
seiTe the succcvssion 
to him. 


PETER THE GREAT IN ENGLAND, IN 1698. 

T IIlv following account of the visit of Peier 
the Great of Russia, to IJngland, in lO^S, 
all the more interesting from having lx*en writ- 
' ' u by the historian Burnett, who was associated 
ith him almost t^very day during his residence 
' aider the British flag, and who had good oppor- 
■ unities of observing his character and habits : 

I mentioned, in the relation of the former year, 
14 


the Czar s coming out of his own cuunlry, on 
which r will now enlarge. Me came this winter 
over to Jviigiand, and stayed some months among 
us. 1 waited often on hijii, and was ordered, both 
by the king and the archbishop and bishop-., to al- 


teiid iijion him, and to offer him sueli infornialions 
of our religirai and constitution as he was willing 
to receive. I had g«)od interpnders, so I had 
much free discourse with him. Me is a man of a 
veiy hot temper, soon inflamed, and very Inuttal 
in his passions. He raises his natural lieat by 
drinking much brandy, which he rectifies liiinseff 
with great application ; he is subject to convulsive 
motions all over his body, and his head seems to 
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be affected with these ; lie wants not capacity, and 
has a larger measure of knowledge than might be 
expected from his education, which was very in- 
diflerent ; a want of judgment, with an insta- 
bility of temper, appear in him too often and too 
evidently ; he is meeliaiiically turned, and seems 
<Iesigned by nature rather lo be a ship-carpeiiter 
than a great prince. This was his chief study 
and pleasure while he remained here ; he wrought 
much with his own hands, and made all about him 
work at the models of ships. He told me he de- 
signed a great fleet at A/upli, and with it to 
attack the Turkish bjn])ire : ])ut lie did not seem 
capable of conducting so great a design, though 
his conduct in his wars since tliis has discovered 
a greater genius in him than appeared at that time. 
He was desirous to understand our doctrine, but 
he did not seem disposed to mend matters in Mos- 
covy. He was, indeed, resolved to encourage 
learning, and to polish his people In' sending some 
of them to travel in other countries, and to draw 
strangers lo come and live among them. He 
<>eemcd apprehensive still of his sister’s intrigues. 
'There was a mixture both of passion and severity 
ill his temper. He is resolute, but understands 
little of war, and seemed not at all inquisitive that 
way. After I had seen him often, and had con- 
versed much with him, I could not but adore the 
depth of the providence of God, that had raised 
up such a furious man to so absolute an authority 
over so great a part of the world. 

David, considering the great things God had 
made for the use of man, broke out into the iiiedi 
tation, “ What is man that thou art so mindful of 
him?*' But here there is an occasion for n- 
versing these words, since man seems a wry con- 
temptible thing in the sight of God, wliile such 
a person as the Czar has such multitudes put, as 
it were, under his feet, exposed to his restless jeal 
ousy aiifl savage temper. He went from hence to 
the court of \’ienna, where he purposed to have 
sta\e(l some time ; but he was called home, sooner 
than he intended ui)on a discovery or a suspicion 
of intrig -.cs managed by his sister. The strangers, 
to whom he trusted most, were so true to him, 
that those design^> were crushed before he came 
back. But on this occas ion he let loose his fury 
on all whom he sus. -* ted. Stane hundreds of 
them were liangcd a:, round Moscow; and it 
was said that he mu off many heads with his 
own hand. And so far was he from relenting, 


or showing any .sort of tenderne.ss, that he seemed 
delighted with it. How long he is to be the 
scourge of that nation, or of Jiis neighbours, God 
only knows. vSo extraordinary an incident will. I 
hope, justify such a digression. 

JOHN LOCKE’S OPINION OP HISTORY. 

T HK .stories of .\lcxander and Ctesar, farther 
than they instruct us in the art of living 
well, and furnish us witli ob.servations of wisdom 
and prudence, are not one jot to lie preferred to 
the history of Kol)in Hood, or the Seven Wise 
Ma.stcrs. T do not deny but history is very use- 
ful, and very instructive of human life ; but if it 
Ik* studied only for the reputation of being a his- 
torian, it is a very empty thing ; and he that can 
tell all the ])articularsof Herodotus and Plutarch, 
Curtins and Livy, without making any other use 
of them, may be an ignorant man with a good 
memory, and with all his pains hath only filled 
his head with Christmas tales. And, which is 
worse, the greatest ])art of history being made up 
of wars and coiKjUcsts, and their style, especially 
the Romans, .speaking of valour as the chief if 
not the only virtue, we are in danger to be misled 
by the general current and business of histor>' ; 
and, looking on Alexander and Ca\sar, and vSucli 
like heroes, as the highest instances of human 
greatness because they each of them caused the 
death of several hundred llKuisand men, and tlu* 
ruin of a much greater number, overran a great 
part of tlie earth, and killed the inhabitants h' 
])ossess them.selves of their countries — we are a]»- 
to make butchery and rapane the chief marks and 
very essence ol’ human greatness. And if civil 
history be a great dealer of it, and to many reache s 
thus useless, curious and difficult inquirings in 
antiquity are much more so; and the exact dimen- 
.sions of the Colossus, or figure of the Capitol, IIil 
ceremonies of the Greek and Roman marriages, 
or who it was that first coined money ; these, I 
confess, set a man well off in the world, especiall>’ 
amongst the learned, Init .set him very little or 
his way. .... 

I shall onl>’ add one word, and then conclude 
and that is, that whereas in the beginning I cn' 
off history from our study as a useless part, 
certainly it is where it is read only as a tale tb 
is told ; here, on the other side, I recommend it ' • 
one who hath well settled in his mind the pH - • 
ciples of morality, and knows how to make r. 
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jutlgmejit on the actions of men, as one of the 
most useful vStudies he can applv himself to. 
There he shall see a picture of the world and the 
nature of mankind, and so learn to think of men as 
they are. There he shall see the rise of opiiiicms, 
and find from what slight and soiiKjtimes shameful 
occasions some of them have taken rise, which yet 
afterwards have had great authorit}', and passed 
almost for sacred in the world, and borne down 
all before them. There also one may learn great 
and useful instructions of prudence, and I )e warned 
against the cheats and rogueries of the world, with 
many more advantages which I shall not here 
enumerate. 

ORTHODOXY AND HERESY. 

E are indebted to John Eocke, the great 
English idiilosopher of ihe seventeenth cen- 
tury, for these obser\’ations on the subjects that 
were so greatly agitating this country during the 
lifetime of the writer : 

The great division among Christians is about 
opinions. Every sect has its set of them, and that 
is called Orthodoxy ; and he that professes his as- 
sent to them, though with an implicit faith, and 
without examining, is orthodox, and in the way to 
salvation. But if he examines, and Ihereiipon 
questions any one of tlieni, he is presently .sus- 
I)e(*te(i of heresy : and if lie oppose them or hold 
the ontrary, he is\ presenth' condemned as in a 
damnable error, and in the sure way to perdition. 
t)f tins one may .say, that there is nor can be noth- 
ing more wrong. For he lliat examines, jiiid 
npon a fair examination embraces an error for a 
'ruth has done liis duty more than he who cm- 
l'»ates the profession (for the truths themselves he 
'Iocs not embrace) of the truth without having 
’ xaniincd whether it l)c true or no. And he that 
ii.is done his duty according to the best of his 
■ability, is certainly more in the way to heaven 
tliaii he who has done nothing of it. h'or if it be 
<‘iir duty to search after truth, he certainly that 
h.is searched after it, though he has not found it, 
•'J> some points has paid a more acceptalilc obedi- 
ice to the will of his Maker than he that has not 
" arched at all, but professes to ha\ e found truth, 
hen he has neither searched nor found It. For 
* that takes up the opinions of any . hurch in the 
imp, without examining them, has truly neither 
irched after nor found truth, but has only found 
biKJse that he thinks have found truth, and so re- 


ceives what they sa}' with an implicit faith, and 
so pays them the homage that is due only to God, 
who cannot be deceived, nor deceive. In tliis way 
the several churches {in wliieh, as (»ne may ol>- 
serve, opinions are ])referre(l to life, and orllK^dox}' 
is that which they are coiieenied for, and not 
morals) put the terms of salvation on that wliich 
the Author of our salvation does not pul tliem in. 
The Wieving of a collection of certain ]>ro]>osi- 
tions, which arc called and esteemed fundamental 
articles, because it has pleased tlie compilers to 
put them into their confession of faith, is made 
the condition of salvation. 

CURIOSITIES OF ANCIENT COOKERY. 

HE elder TMiny tells that one man liad .studied 
the art of fattening snails with ])a.ste so suc- 
cessfully, tliat llie sliells of some of his snails 
would eontain many ([iiarts. The same monstrous 
taste fed up tliose prodigious goose livers ; a taste 
stiii prevailing in Italy. Swine were fattened 
with whey and figs ; and even fish in their i)onds 
were increased by such artificial means. Our 
l)rize oxen might astoni<]i a Roman, as much as 
one of their crammed ])eacocks v*')uld ourselves. 
Gluttony produces monsters, and turns away from 
iinlnre to feed on nnwhole.some meats. The flesh 
of young foxes al)ont autumn, when they fed on 
grapes, is ])raised by (halen ; and Hippoerate.s 
ecjuals the flesh of puppies to ^.hat of l)irds. 

These c<K)ks of the ancients, who appear to 
have been hired for a grand dinner, carried their 
art to tJie nnrsl wliimsical profession. They were 
so dexterous as to be able to serve U]) a whole pig 
boiled on one side and roa.sted on tlie oilier. The 
cook who performed tliis feat defies hi.‘^ guests to 
detect the place where the knife had separated the 
animal, or how it was contrived to stuff it with 
an olio, C()m]K).se<l of Ihrii.shes and other birds, 
slices of pork, the yolk of eggs, llie bodies of 
hens with their soft eggs, llavored with a rich 
juice, and minced meats highly spiced. When 
this cook is entreated to ex])lain this secret art, 
he .solemnly swears by the manes of those who 
braved all the dangers of the TMain of Marathon, 
and combated at sea at Salamis, that he will not 
reveal the. secret that year. But of an incident, 
so triumphant in the annals of the gastric art, our 
philosoplier would not deprive posterity of the 
knowledge. The animal had been bled to death 
by a wound under the shoulder, whence, after a 
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copious cffusioTi, the master-cook extracted the 
cxtrails, washed them with wine, and hangiii}^ the 
animal by the feet, he erainined down the throat 
the stuffinj^s already prepared. Then covering 
the half of the ])ig with a ])iistc of barley thick- 
ened with wine ami oil, he pul it in a small oven, 
or on a heated table of brass, where it was j»eiitly 
roasted with all due care : when the skin was 
browned, he boiled the other side ; and then tak- 
injy away the barley paste, the pi was served u]), 
at once boilefl and roasted. These cooks, with a 
vegetal >le, could counterfeit the shape and the 
taste of fish and flesh. The king of Bithynia, in 
.some ex])edition against the Scythians, in the' 
winter and at a great disl.ince from the .sea, had 
a violent longing for a .small fish crdled aphv * a 
pilchard, a herring, or an anchovy. His cook 
cut a turnip to the perfect imitation of its shape ; 
then fried in oil, .salted, and well powdered with 
the grains of a dozen black pop])ies. his maje.sly’s 
ta.stc was so exqui.sitely deceived, that he prai.sed 
the root to his guests as an excellent fish. This 
transmutation of vegetables into meat or fish is a 
province of the culinary art which we appear to 
liave lo.st. 

CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT ANIMALS. 

I SHALL now add another instance of the ivi.s- 
doni of nature, nr rather the Ood of nature, 
in adapting the parts of the same animal one to 
another, and that is the proportioning the length 
of the neck tt) that of the legs. For seeing teircs 
trial animals, as well birds as quadru])eds, are en- 
dued with legs, upon which they stand, and 
wherewith they transfer themselves from jdace to 
place, to gather their food, and for other conve- 
niences of life, and .so the trunk of their body 
must needs ])e elevated alcove the .superficies of the 
earth, so that lliey ^.oidd not conveniently eitlier 
gather their fooil nv drink if they wanted a neck, 
therefore Nature hath not only furni.shed tlieiii 
therewith, i)Ut with such a one as is commen.su- 
rable to their legs, except here the elephant, which 
hatli indeed a short neck ( for the excessive weight 
of his head and teeth, which to a loi’g neck would 
have bLcii unsuppor!.able\ b . is provided with a 
trunk, wherewith, as w :th a ad, he takes up his 
food and dnnk. and biin -s n » his nioutli. I say 
tile necks of birds and quadrupeds arc commensu - 
rate to their legs, so that they which have long 
legs have long necks, and they that have short 


legs short ones, as is seen in the crocodile, and all 
lizards ; and those that have no legs, as they do 
not want necks, so neitlier have they any, as 
fishes. This equality lietween the length of the 
legs and neck, is especially .seen in beasts that 
feed constantly upon grass, who.se necks and legs 
are alwa>'S very near ecpial ; very near, I say, be- 
cau.se the neck must necessarily have some advan- 
tage, in that it cannot hang perpendicularly 
down, but must incline a little. Moreover, Ijc- 
caii.se this sort of creatures imist needs hold their 
heads down in an inclining po.sture for a con.sider- 
ablc time together, which would be very laborious 
and ])ainful for the muscles; therefore on each 
.side the ridge of the verlebres of the neck, nature 
hath placed an aponrurosis, or nervous ligament 
of a great thickne.ss aiul .strength, apt to stretch 
and shrink again as need recpiires, and void of 
.seii.sc*, extending from the head (to which, and 
the next vertebres of the neck, it is fa.steiied at 
that end) to the iiii<ldle vertebres of the back (to 
which it is knit at the other), to a.s.si.st them to 
su])port the head in that i^osture, which aponeu- 
rosis is taken notice of by Ibe vulgar by the naim 
of fixfa.x, or pack-wax, or whit leather. It is 
also very ob.servalile in fowls that wade in the 
water, which, having long legs, have also necks 
an.swcrablv h>ikg- Only in the.se too there is an 
exception, exi'eediiiglN worthy to be noted ; for 
.some water fowl, which are palmipeds, or whole- 
footed, have very Ibiig necks, and yet but .short 
legs as swans and gee.se, ami .some Indian birds; 
wherein we may obserye the admirable provinces 
of nature. .For such birds as were to .sc*arch and 
gather their food, whether herbs or insects, in 
the lx)ttom of pools and deep waters, have long 
necks for that purpose, though their leg.s, a.s is 
most convenient for swimming, be but short. 
Wherea.s there arc no land- fowl to he seen with 
.short legs and long necks, but all have their 
necks in length commensurate to their legs. This 
instance is the more considerable, because the 
atheists’ usual iiam will not here help them out. 
Ihh*. say they, there were many animals of dis 
proportionate jKirts, and of absurd and uncouth 
sha]>es, produced at first, in the infancy of the 
Avorhl ; but because they could not gather their 
food or perform other functions iiecessary to main- 
tain life, they .soon peri.shed, and were lost again. 
For these birds, we .see, can gather their food 
upon land conveniently enough, notwithstanding 
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the length of their necks; for example, geese 
graze upon commons, and can feed themselves 
fat upon land. Yet is there not one land-bird 
which hath its neck thus disproportionate to its 
legs ; nor one water one neither, but such as are 
destined by nature in such manner as we have 
mentioned to search and gather their food ; for 
nature makes not a long neck to no purpose. — 
John Ray, Eny;Ush Naturalist, 

G RASMUS gives a curious account of Knglisli 
dirtiness, during the fifteenth century, lie as- 
cribes the plague from which England was hardly 
ever free, and the 
s weati ng - s i c k n ess, 
jiartly to the incom- 
modious form, and 
])ad exposition of the 
houses, to the filthi- 
ness of the streets, 
and to the sluttish - 
ness within doors. 

The floors, says he, 
are commonly of clay, 
strewed with rushes; 
under which lies, tm- 
niolested, an ancient 
collection of beer, 
reuse, f r a g m e u t s , 

Ixmes, spittle, excre- 
nieiits of dogs and 
cUs, and everything 
that is nast}'. 

At the time of the 
discovery of America 
the Indians lived in 
hitter houses, and 
AVere better fed and 


Indians had man>' x egetables and food products 
that were unknown before the discovery of this 
continent ; among which were potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, corn, tomatoes, and several varieties of 
beans, now common articles of food in nearly 
all the temperate regions of the world. To- 
bacco is also a native of America ; and the tur- 
key, wliich graces our Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas tables, and furni.shes such a delicious dish, 
was unknown to the Europeans previous to the 
landing of Columbus. All these the Indians 
had in abundance. They also made theni.selves 
clothing, not onlvof the skins of animals, like their 
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< 5 ’died, than the coni- 
ai')!! i^ople of England. The latter lived in 
^'1 ' tolled houses, often mere burrows in the ground, 

:ihout floors or windows ; while their clothing was 
liie cheape.st and coarsest kind, frequently con- 
" ding of nothing more than tlie skins of ani- 
• ils. For food they had the bare necessaries 
' life, which the^” ate with their hands, with- 
‘ * the aid of di.shes or table cutlery. Knives, 

< ’‘ivs and spoons were not introduced until about 

date of Elizabeth’s reign. Previous to that 
even kings and the nobility prejiared their 
» 1 with their hunting or sheath-knives. The 


European brothers, but of cotton, the feathers of 
birds, the bark of the trees, and other articles, so 
that thc>' Were frequentl\- attired with as much 
grace and splendor as the monarchs of the Old 
countries. 

POWER OF THE ANCIENT POPES. 

V AEOIS observes that the Popes scrupulously 
followed, in the early ages of the church, 
the custom of i>lacing their names after that of 
the ]x;rsoii whom they addre.ssed in their letters. 
This mark of their humility he shows by lettertp^ 
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written by various Poj)es. Put as their temporal 
power increased they l)ecanie less meek. Henry 
VI. lieing at the feet of Pope Celestinc» his holi' 
ness thouj^ht proper to kick the crown ofl* his 
head ; wliich ludicrous and dist^raceful action 
Baronins has hijuhly ])raised. Jortin observes on 
this j;reat cardinal, an advocate of the Roman 
.see, that he breathes nothing Init fire and lirim- 
.slone ; and accounts kings and eni})erors to be 
mere catch-poles and constables, liound to exe- 
cute with implicit faith all the cominands of in- 
solent ecclesiastics. 

It was Nicholas I., a bold and enterprising 
Pope, who, in 85S, forgetting the pious mode.sty 
of his predecessors, took .advantage of the divi- 
.sions in the royal families of h‘rance, and did not 
he.sitate to place his name before that of the kings 
and emperors to whom he wrote. Since that 
time he has been imitated by all his succe.ssors, 
and this encroachment on the honors of mon- 
arch}’ has passed into a cu-stom from having been 
tolerated in its commencement. 

Concerning the acknowledged infallibility of the 
Popes it appears that (iregorv VII., in council, de- 
creed that the church of Rome neither had erred 
and never should err. It was thus this preroga- 
tive of his holiness became .received, till 1313, 
when John XXII. abrogated decrees made by 
three i)Opes his predecessors, and declared that 
what was done ami.ss l)y one pope or council 
might be corrected by another. The university of 
Vienna j)rotested against this, calling it a con- 
tempt of God, and an idolatry, if anyone in 
matters of faith should appeiil from a council to 
the Poi>e : that is, from God who jjresides iti coun- 
cils to man. But the infallibility was at length 
established by beo X., especially after Luther’s 
opposition, because they des]jaired of defending 
their indulgences, bulls, etc., by any other 
method. 

Imagination cannot form a .scene more terrific 
that ulien the.sr men were in the height of power, 
and to serve tiicir ])olitical purpo.ses hurled the 
thunders of their excommunications over a king- 
dom. It v; !s a national distress not iv.fcrior lo a 
plague Mr fiaiitic. 

Philip .Augu.slus, (It >,i(?us , <:i\orcing Ingel- 

burg, \r unite hii!i..elf to Ag.- de Aleraiiic, the 
pope put his kingdom uiklor an interdict. The 
churches we t* shut during tlie space of eight 
nionlhs: they said reitliei mass nor ve.-pers ; they 


did not marry; and even the offspring of the 
married, born at this unhappy period, were con- 
.sidered as illicit; and beeau.se the king would not 
.sleep with his wife, it was not permitted to any 
of his subjects to .slec]) w'itli theirs! In that year 
France w’as threatened with an extinction of tlie 
ordinary generation. A man under this curse of 
puldic penance was divested of all hi.s functions, 
civil, militarv and matrimonial ; he w-as not 
allowed to dress his hair, to .shave, to bathe, nor 
even change his linen, so that, says Saint Foix, 
upon the whole this made a filthy penitent. The 
good king Robert incurred the cen.sures of the 
church for having married his cousin. He was 
in.mediately abandoned. Two faithful dome.stics 
alone remained with him, and these always 
pas.sed through the fire wdiatever he touched. In 
a word, the horror wdiich an excommunication 
occa.sioned w’as such that a w’oman of idea.surc, 
w’ith whom Peletier had passed .some moments, 
having learnt soon afterwards that he had been 
.d)Ove six months an excommunicated person, 
fell into a panic, and wMth great difficulty recov- 
ered from her convulsions. 


CAPT. SMITH S ACCOUNT OF HOW HE WAS 
RESCUED BY POCAHONTAS. 

HIv following, although wTitteii in the third 
])erson, is Capt. John Smith's own account 
of his famous re.scue by the Indian maiden, Poca- 
hontas : 

At last they brought him to A/i:'rofioro moco, 
w’here was Powdiatan their emperor. Here more 
than tw’o hundred of tho.se grim courtiers stood 
wondering at him as he had been a monster : till 
Powhatan and his train had put themsejves in 
dieir greatest braveries. Before a fire, upon a 
seat like a l.>ed.stead, he sat covered with a great 
robe, made of Rarowani skins, and all the tails 
hanging by. On either hand did sit a young 
wench of sixtei*n or eighteen years, and along on 
each .side of the lioiise, two row.s of men. and 
])ehind them as many w’omen, with all their heads 
and shoulders j)ainted red ; many of their heads 
liedecked wdth the white down of birds; but 
every one w’ith .something : and a great chain o1 
white heads about their necks. At his entranci 
before the king, all the people gave a great .shout. 
The queen Appamatiirk was appointed to bring 
him water to wa.sli his hands, and another brougbi 
him a bunch of feathers, in.stead of a towel t6 dry 
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them : having feasted him after their best harl)ar- 
oiis manner they could, a long consultation was 
held, but the conclusion was, two great stones 
were brought before pDwhataii ; then as many as 
could laid hand on him, dragged him to them, 
and thereon laid his head, and lx‘ing ready with 
their clubs to beat out his brains,. Pocahontas, the 
king’s dearest daughter, when no entreaty could 
prevail, got his head in her arms, and laid her 
own upon his to save him from death ; whereat 
the emperor was contented heshonhl live to make 
him hatchets, and her bells, beads, and copper : 
for they thought him as well of all occupations 
as themselves. h\)r the king himself will make 
his own robes, shoes, bows, arrows, pots ; plant, 
hunt, or do anything as well as the rest. 

HANGING BY PROXY. 

mi following is given as a true account of an 
incident in the early history of the Plymouth 
colony : 

A young man was arrested for stealing corn 
from an Indian, and the following mode of deal- 
ing with the case was proposed by one of the 
general assembly of the community called to ad- 
judge puni.shment. Says he: “ Voif all agree 
that one must die, and one shall die. This young 
111 in’s clothes we will \take of!’, and put ut)on one 
that is old and impotent ; a sickly person that 
cannot escape death ; such is the di.sease on him 
conrirmed, that die he must. Put the young 
man's clothes on this man, and let the sick person 
be hanged in the other’s stead.” Amen, savs 
one, and .so .says many more. 

This method of disposing of criminals was 
exceedingly bu.sinessdike and ])rai'tical, and well 
worthy of our ancient Yankee aiice.stors, however 
inconvenient it may have been to the unfortunate 
substitutes. 

SOME CAUSTIC CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 

ROGER WILLIAMS AND AN ENGLISH LADY, 

C IIK following letters, which pas.scd between 
Roger Williams, famous in the early history 
'f our country, and Mrs. Annie vSadleir, daughter 
•f Sir Edward Coke, will be read with intcre.st. 
I'hey are full of character on both sides ; tlie 
iiunior of them consisting in the lady being a 
■ oyalist, well di.sposed to the church of IJiigland 
stal>H.shmfMit, a sharp-shooter in her language and 


a bit of a lerniagant, while Williams was prae- 
ti.sing his polite.st graces and most Christian for- 
bearance, as he .steadily maintained his indepen- 
dent Iheologv. He addresse.s her, “My miich- 
honored friend, Mrs. Sadleir,” and tenders her 
one of his compositions to read, ])robably the work 
he had just ])ublished in Kiigland, entitled “ yf.i- 
pi'y 'nucnts ot Spirifna/ JJfr ami IFcaltli and their 
/Wserva/iirs,"' which he descril)es as “a plain and 
]>eaceablc discourse, of niy own personal ex])eri- 
Jiieiits, which, in a letter to my dear wife — upon 
the occasion of her great sickne.ss near death —I 
sent her, being absent myself among the Indians.” 
lie courteously invites attention and even censure. 
“ I have been oft glad.” he .says, “in the wilder- 
ness of America to have been reproved for going 
in a wrong path, and to l)e directed by a naked 
Indian boy in my travels.” He (piietly throws 
out a few hints of the virtues of his own position 
in church matters. Mrs. Sadleir iiuotes Scripture 
in reply. 

Mr. Wim.iams, — .Since it has pleased Cicxl to 
make the prophet David’s comj)laint onrs ( Ps. 
Ixxxix.): “C God, the heathen,” iK:c., and that 
the apo.stle St. Peter has .S(.) long ago foretold, in 
his .second epistle, the second chapter, by whom 
these things should, be occa.sioned, I have given 
over reading many books, and, therefore, with 
thanks, have returned yours. Those that I now 
read, besides the Bible, are, first, the late king\s 
book ; Hooker’s I{ccle.siastical Polity ; Reverend 
Bi.shop Andrew’s Sermons, with liis other divine 
meditations ; Dr. Jer. Ta> lor’s works ; and Dr. 
Tho. Jaekson upon tlie Creed. .Some ofthe.se 
dear father was a great admirer of, and would 
often call them the glorious lights of the church 
of Faigland. These liglils shall be my guide ; I 
wish they may be yours ; for your new lights that 
are so much cried up, I 1 )elieve, in the conclusion, 
they will prove but dark lanterns ; therefore I 
tlare not meddle with them. 

Your friend in the old way, 

Annic Sadlkik. 

Which little rci)ellant, Williams, feeling the .sting, 
answers, offering another l)Ook ; — 

.My Mrcii-noNORi:!), kind Friknd, Mrs. Sad- 
LKiK, — M.\ huinble respects premised to your 
inuch-lionored self, and Mr. Sadleir, humbly wish- 
ing yon the .saving knowledge and assurance of 
that life which is eternal, when this poor min ute’.s 
dream is over. In my poor span of time, T have 
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been oft in the jaws of death, sickening at sea, 
shipwrecked on shore, in danger of arrows, swords 
and bullets: and yet, inethinks, tlie most high 
and most holy Ch)d hath reserved me for some ser- 
vice to his most glorious and eternal majesty. 

1 think, sometimes, in this common shi])wreek 
of mankind, wherein we all are either floating or 
sinking, despairing or struggling for life, why 
should I ever faint in striving, as I’aiil saith, in 
liopes to save myscdf, to save otliers — U j call, and 
cry, and ask, what hope of saving, what hope of 
life, and of the eternal shore of mercy ? Wmr last 
letter, my honored friend, I received as a hitter 
sweeting as all, that is under the sun, is- sweet, 
in that I hear from you, ..nd that you continue 
striving for life eternal ; l)itter. in that we dilfer 
about the way, in the midst of the dangers and 
the distresses. 

For the scope of this n if it jflease the 
Most High to direc't your eye to a glance <>n it, 
please you to know, that at my last being in Ivng- 
land, I wrote a discourse entitled, “The Hloudy 
Teiieiit of Persecution for Cause of Consc'itaice.” 
I bent my charge against Mr. Cotton cs])ecially, 
your standard-bearer of New ICngland ministers. 
That discourse he sijice answered, and calls 
his lM)ok, “The Hloody Teneiit made white in the 
Blood of the Lamb.“ This rejoinder of mine, as 
1 humldy ho])e, unwashed his washings, and 
pnn*es that in soul matters no weapons but soul 
weai)ons are reaching and elfectual. 

Ilis “much-honored, kind friend “ rejflies : 

"SlK : 1 thank Cod my ble.ssed parents bred me 
111^11 the old and best religion, and it is my glory 
that I am a metnberof the Church of Ivngland, as 
it was when all the rcfornieil c-hiirches gave her the 
right hand. When I cast mine eye iqEm the fron- 
tispiece of your ])ook, and saw it entitled “The 
Bloudy Teiient ' 1 dmstuut ad\a uture to look 
into it. for fear I should bring into my memory 
the much blood that has of late Ikvu sheil, and 
which I would fain foigel ; therefore I <lo, with 
thanks, return i:. 1 cannot call to mind any blood 
shed for con.scieiice : some few tliat went about to 
make a rent in our once well gowrued ('hurch 
were imnished, but lu ;.e sufler d deatli. Bn' this 
I know, that since li iias Uvti > tO every man’s 
consciente to far.cy w liat n iigii- iie list, there has 
more Cliristiati blood been .sJied than was in the ten 
persecutions, lud . omeof that blood will. T fear, 
cr>' to the day of jtni' ineiit. But you k!i'>w what 


the Scripture says, that wdien there was iio king 
in Israel, every man did that which was right in 
his own eyes — but what became of that, the sacred 
stor\' will tell you. 

Thus entreating you to trouble me no more in 
this kind, and wishing you a good journey to your 
charge in New Providence, I rest 
York Frij:xi), in tiijc Old and Bi^st Way. 

Williams, not to be di.sconcerted, triples the 
length of his resjion.se, with new divi.sioii.s and 
Scripture citations, and this among other biting 
paragrai)hs on the lady's favorite reading : 

1 have read those books you mention, and the 
king’s l)ook, which commends two of them. Bp. 
Andrews's and llooker’.s — yea, and a third also. 
Bp. Baud’s ; and as for the king, 1 know his person, 
vicious, a .swearer from his youth, and an oppres- 
.sor and ])erseciitor of good men (to .say nothing of 
his own father), and the blood of .so many hun- 
dred thon.saiids ICnglish, Irish, vSeoteh, French, 
lately charged upon him. Against his and hi.s 
bla.spheinons father’s cruelties, your own dear 
father, and many precious iiKU, shall ri.se up 
shortly and cry for veiigx am'e. 

But for the book itself if it l)e his — and theirs 
you please to mention, and thon.sands more, not 
onl\ proleslants of .several sects, but some ])apists 
ami Jesuits also famous for worhily rc]mte, cS:c. 

I have found them sharp and witty, plausible 
and delightful, de\a)iit and patlietieal. And I 
have l)ecii aina/ed to see tlu* wliole world of oiir 
forefathers, wise and gallant, wondering after the 
glory of the Koinish learning and worshij). (Rev. 
xiii. ) Hut amongst llieni all whom I have so 
diligently read and lieard, how few expre.ss the 
simplicity, the ]>laiiiuc.ss, the uieekucss, and true 
h imility of the learning of the Sou of Ood. 

With this telling ])ostserii)t : 

My hom)red friend, since you ])lease not to 
read mine, lei me pray leave to request your read- 
ing of one book of y(mr own authors. I mean 
the “Liberty of Proplie.\ving,’’ penned by (.so 
called I Dr. Jer. I'aylor. In the which is excel- 
lently a.s.stM*ted the toleration of difiereiit religions, 
yea, in a respect, that of the Papists themselves, 
which is a new way of .soul freedom, and yet is 
the old wa}' of Christ Jesus, as all his holy Testa- 
ment declares. 

I also humbly wi.sh that you may please to 
read over impartially Mr. Milton’s answer to the 
king’s book. 
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Mrs. Sadleir waxes indijjiiaiit, and replies more 
at length — getting personally discourteous and 
scandalous on John Milton ; — 

Mr. Wiluams : I thought my first letter 
would have given you so much satisfaction, that, 
ill, that kind, I should never have heard of you 
any more ; but it vSeems you have a face of lirass, 
so*that you cannot blush. 


For Milton’s book, that you desire I should 
read, if 1 be not mistaken, that is he that has 
wrote a book of the lawfulness of divorce ; and, 
if report says true, he had, at that time, two or 
tliree wives living. 'I'his, perhaps, were good 
doctrine in New iCngland, but it is mo.st abomi- 
nable in Old Ivngland. FW his book tiiat he 
wrote against the late king that you would have 
jiie read, you should have taken notice of (bnl's 
judgment upon him. who stroke him with blind- 
ness : and, as I have heard, lie was fain to have 
lie help of one Andrew Marvell, or else he could 
not have finished that most accursed libel. (lod 
has ])egan his judgment upon him here — his puii- 
i-^luuent will be hereafter in hell. Hut have you 
seen the answer to it ? If you can get it, I assure 
> oil it is worth y<nu* reading . 

i have also read Taylor’s book of the Liberty 
of Hrophe.sying ; though it ])lease not me, yet I 
am sure it does you, V)r else I [know]'^ you 
I would]'^ not have wnAe to me to have read it. 
i .say, it and you would make a good lire. Hut 
lv»\'e yon .seen his Divine In.stilution of the Office 
M iiii.slerial ? 1 a.ssure you that is both worth 

\ our reading and practice. Hishop T^aud’s book 
•^•’:ain.st Fisher 1 have read long .since, which, if 
>"U have not done, let me tell you that he has 
(I -ply wounded the Pope ; and, I believe, how- 
s"'.\'er he be slighted, he will rise a saint, when 
Di my seeming ones, such as you are. will rise 
ils. 

This winds up the correspondence. Mrs. Sad- 
• as she puts it aside, for piildication a couple 
^ hundred years later, writing on the back of 
V dliams’ first letter: “This Roger Williams, 
he was a youth, would, in .short hand, take 
' nems and sixjeches in the Star Chamber, and 
1 ent them to iny dear father. He, seeing so 
' pefiil a youth, took such liking to him tliat he 
him into vSutton’s Ho.spital, and he was the 
'ud that was placed there ; full little did he 
* These words are not in the MS. 


think tliat he would have i)rovcd such a rebel to 
God, the king, and the country. I have his 
letters, that, if ever he has the face to returti into 
his native country, Tyburn may give him wel- 
come. ’ ’ 

For which scrap of biographical information in 
the too general dearth of anecdote rc.specting a 
good and great man, we thank her. 

COTTON MATHER’S ACCOUNT OF THE 
WITCHES. 

OTTOX MATIIKR, the great New Kngland 
divine, was a firm believer in witches, and 
took a promineiil part in the lamentable and dis- 
graceful persecutions at vSalciii. He was a volu- 
minous author and, strange as it may .seem, a 
le.arned man. for learning in llio.se days did not 
lianisli superstition f*oiu men’s minds. In the 
Mas.sacliusctts Historical Librarv there is stored 
an immense mauu.scn]d from liis |)cii, under the 
title of “ Illu.strations from the Sacred Scriptures.” 
It is written in thnilde columns, on foolscap t>aper, 
and comprises six folio volumes. Its magnitude, 
as well as its forgotten theology, have bidden 
defiance, for centuries, to the ciilcqirise of pub- 
li.shers ; and this voluminous work, to which be 
devoted so mncli time and devout labor, will 
doubtless never ])ass through the press, unless 
some pnlffisher should consider it worthy of seeing 
tile light as a curiosity of pa.st ages. In the .same 
library there arc al.so ])nrtioiis of liis “Diary,’' 
iucluding the lorn leaf from which, according to 
his earne.st declaration, tlic invi.siblc hand of^ 
witches plucked a fragment. Mather was c*(inally 
as earnest in his .statement of tliis incident as 
Luther was in a.s.sertiiig that he .saw the devil in 
his cell and friglileiied him away by hurling bis 
inkstand at him. 

The followMig extract from Mather’s writings, 
which he i.ssncd under the title of “An Hor- 
tatory, and Necessary .Vddress to a Country now 
Ivxlraordinarily Alarmed by the Wrath of the 
Devil,” will alTord a good idea of the absurd 
opinions entertained by even the learned in those 
times : 

That the Devil is rowe di)7i'?i. unio m 7ciih j^rrat 
7craUi, we find, we ft‘el, we now deplore. In 
many ways, for many x ears, hath the Devil been 
a.ssaying to extirpate the Kingdom of oiir Lord 
Jesus liere. New England may complain of the 
Devil, as in Psalm cxxix. i, 2 : Many a time have 
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//fry mt\ from fuy voulb, may New Eny;' 

/and m:c saj; manj' a time //arr f/ir v aJJ/ictcd me 
/Kom mvjm//i ; jr/ ///ry /nivr nof pf cva i/rd aj^ainsi 
mr. Ihit now t/jere is :i more than ardimiry a///ir 
//Off, with ^vhich the /hr// is Galling oi us: and 
.such an one as is iiKlin-d I ■n|xn'anelal)le. The 
tliiii>;-s confessed by UV/r/f/s, and the tliini^s en- 
dured ]>y Others, laid togetlier, ainoiinl unto this 
account of our Aflliclion. 'I'Jie Devil, Ijxliihilini^ 
hiniself ordinarily as a small Dlack man, lias de- 
coy’d a fearful knot of proud, forward, ignorant, 
envious, and iiialicioiis creatures, to list them- 
selves in his horrid Service, by entering their 
Names in a Hook, by him tendered unto them. 
'I'hese Witehrs, whereof aoove a Score have now 
Confessed and shown their Deeds, and some are 
now tormented by the Devils, for Confessing;, have 
met in ITellisli Rendezvous , wherein the Confes- 
sors do .say, they have had their diabolical Sacra- 
ments, imitating the Baptism and the Supper of 
our TvOrd. In the.se hellish meetings, the.se Mon- 
sters have a.ssociatcd themselves to do no le.ss a 
thing than, To destroy the Kiny;dom of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, in these parts of the World : and in 
order hereunto, First they each of them have 
their Spectres, or J.)cvil.s, commi.ssioned by them 
and repre.senting of Ihem, to be the Kngines of 
their Malice. By these wicked Spectres, they 
seize poor people about the country, with various 
and bloody Torments: and of tho.se evidently 
Preternatural torments there are some have dy’d. 
They have bewitched .some, even .so far as to 
make Self destroyers : and others are in many 
Towns here and there languishing under their 
Evil hards. The people thus adlicled are miser- 
ably scratched, and bitten, .so that the Marks are 
mo.st visible to all the World, but the caii.ses 
utterly in vi.sible ; and the .same Invisible Furies 
do most vi.sibly stick Pins into the bodies of the 
AlTlicted, and scale them, and hkleously distort, 
and disjoint all llieir nvmbers, besides a thon.saud 
other .sorts of 'Magne, beyond the.se of any na- 
tural di.seases which they give unto Ihem. Vea, 
they .sometimes drag tlie poor pe(;j)le out of their 
chambers, and cairy them over 'frees and Hills, 
for divers iiiil'\s to-».*t!ier. *. large jjart of the 
persons tortured by the.S'.: Di;. heal Spectres, are 
horribly teinjded by llu i, .soiuctime.s with fair 
promi.ses, and »oinetimc.s with hard threatening.s, 
but alvv'ays with f b miseries, to sign the DeviPs 
Lajos ill a Spectral Hook laid before them ; which 


two or tliroc of these poor Sufferers, I>eini: 
their tiresome sufferings overcome to do, iiu , 
have immediately been released from all thcii 
miseries, and they appeared in Spectre then (o 
Torture those that were })eforc their felloW'Suffer- 
ers. The ICilehes, which f)y their covenant witii 
the De\‘il are become Owners of vSpeclres, are 
often times by their o\ni Spectres required and 
compelled to give their coii.seiit, for the mole.sta- 
tion of .some, which they had no mind otherwise 
to fall iqion : and cruel depredations are then 
made upon the N'icinage. In the Pro.secution of 
these Witchcrafts, among a thousand other unac- 
countalde things, the Speelres have an odd foculty 
of cloathing the mo.st .sub.stantial and corporeal In- 
struments of Torture, with Invisibility, while the 
wounds thereby given have been the most palpa- 
ble things in llie Worhl ; .so that the Sufferers as- 
saulted with Instruments of Iron, wholly iin.seen 
to the slanders by, though, to their co.st, seen by 
them .selves, have, upon snatching, wrested the 
Instruments out of the Spectre's hands, and every 
one has then immediately not only beheld, but 
handled, an Iron lu.strument taken by a Devil 
from a Xeiglibour. The.se wicked Spectres have 
proceeded .so far, as to steal .several quantities of 
Money from divers people, part of which Mone\* 
has, before sufficient Spectators, been dropt out 
of the Air into the Hands of the Sufferers, while 
the Spectres have been urging them to .subscribe 
their Covenant with Death. In such extravagant 
ways have these Wretches propounded the Dra 
gooniny; of as many as they can, into their own 
Combination, and the Destroying; of others, with 
lingering, .spreading, deadly diseases; till our 
Country should at last become too hot for us. 
Among the Ghastly In.stances of the5//Yn’.w whieli 
tho.se Bl(K)dy Witches have had, we have .seen 
even .some of their own Children, .so dedicated 
unto the Devil, that in their Infancy, it is found, 
the Imps have sucked lliein, and rendered them 
Venomous to a Prodigy. We have also seen Uk 
D evil’s first l^attries upon the Town where the.fir.'^ 
Church of our Cord in this Colony was gathered 
])roduced tho.se di.stractions, which have almo.-: 
ruin’d the Town. We have seen, likewise, ih- 
Plague reaching afterwards into the Towns i‘:v 
atid near, where the Hoii.ses of good Men ha\ < 
the Devils filling of them with terrible vex:» 
tions ! 

This is the descent, which, it seems, the dcMl 
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now made upon us. But that which makes 
this descent the more formidable is, The multitude 
and quality of Bersons accused of an interest in 
this Witchcraft, by the Efficacy of the Sj'icctrcs 
which take their name and slinpc upon tliem ; 
causing very many good and wise men to fear, 
that many mnocent, yea, and sonic virtuous per- 
sons, are, by the devils in tliis matter, imposed 
upon ; that the devils liave obtain'd the power to 
take on them the likeness of harmless people, and 
in that likeness to afflict other people, and be so 
abUvSed by Prtestigioiis Dtemons, that upon their 
look or touch, the afflicted shall be oddly affected. 
Arguments from the Providence of God, on the 
one side, and from our charity towards man on 
the other side, have made this now to become a 
most agitated Controversie among us. There is 
an A^ony produced in the Minds of Men, lest the 
Devil should sham us wdth Devices, of perhaps a 
finer Thread, than was ever yet practised upon 
the World. The whole business is become here- 
upon so Snarled, and the determination of the 
Question one way or another, so dismal, that our 
Honourable Judges have a Room for jehosaphafs 
Ivxclamation, Wc kno 7 c not zckat to do! They 
have used, as Judges have heretofore done, the 
Spectral Evidcficcs, to introduce their further En- 
quiries into the Lives of the persons accused ; and 
they have thereupon, by the Avonderful Provi- 
dence of God, been so strengthened with other 
( valences, that some of the Witch Gang have been 
fairly Hlxccuted. But what shall be done as to 
those against whom ihe evidence is chiefly founded 
in the dark ivorldf Here they do solemnly de- 
mand our Addresses to the Father of Lights, on 
their behalf. But in the mean time, the Devil 
improves the Darkness of this Affair, to push us 
into a Blind Man's Buffet, and we are even ready 
to be sinfully, yea, hotly and madly, mauling one 
another in the dark. 

People of these modern times will naturally 
'■ouclude that no man in his right mind could 
'"inpose such stuff as the foregoing, and yet 
P cse sentiments were in full accord with the 
f' def of the people of this countr>" two hun- 
(.. (1 years ago. It is a sad commentary uix)n 
' ' race. Will the people two hundred years 
Ik ice laugh at our follies as we do now at the 
f ' des of Mather and his simple-hearted contem- 
P aries? 


m 

EARLY DAYS IN NEW ENGLAND. 

O NE of the most touching memorials of early 
life in New England, and the hardships to 
which the pioneers were subjected, is found in 
the narrative of Capt. Roger Clap, of Dorchester, 
which he prepared for the benefit of his children. 
Capt. Clap settled at Dorchester, Mass., in 1630, 
served in the Pequot war, and died in 1691. The 
following passage from his narrative will be read 
with interCvSt : 

In those days God did cause his people to trust 
ill him, and to be contented with mean things. 

It was not accounted a strange thing in those days 
to drink water and to eat samp or hominy with- 
out butter or milk. Indeed it would have been a. 
strange thing to sec a piece of roast beef, mutton, 
or veal ; though it was not long before there was 
roast goat. After the first winter, w’e were very 
healthy ; though some of us had no great store 
of corn. The Indians did sometimes bring corn, 
and truck with us for clothing and knives ; and 
once I had a peck of corn or thereabouts for a 
little puppy-dog. Frost fish, muscles, and clams 
were a relief to many. If our provision be better 
now than it was then, let us not (and do you, 
dear children, take heed that you do not) forget 
the Lord our God. You have better food and 
raiment than was in former times, but have you 
better hearts than your forefathers had ? If so, 
rejoice in that mercy, and let New England then 
shout for joy. Sure all the people of God in 
other parts of the world, that shall hear that the 
children and grandchildren of the first planters 
of New England have better hearts, and are more 
heavenly than their predecessors ; they will doubt- 
less greatly rejoice, and will say. This is the 
generation whom the Eord hath blessed. 

DR. MATHER'S REMARKABLE ACCOUNT OF 
THE TARANTULA. 

A mong Dr. Mather’s other works, was one 
which he published under the title of “The 
Christian Philosopher,'’ and in which he evident^ 
intended to embrace all the knowledge of the uni- 
verse. But his “knowledge” was of a peculiar 
sort, as will be seen by his description of the 
tarantula : 

What amazing effects, he remarks, follow on 
the bite of the tarantula! the patient is taken 
with an extreme difficulty of breathing, and 
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heavy anguish of heart, a dismal sadness of mind, 
a voice querulous and sorrowful, and his eynii 
very much disturbed. When the violent symp- 
toms which appear on the first da>' are over, a 
continual melancholy hangs about the ix-rson, till 
by dancing or vsinging, or change of air, the poi- 
sonous impressions are extirpated from the blood, 
and the fluid of the nerves; but this is a happi- 
ness that rarely happens; nay, Baglivi, this 
wicked spider’s countryman, says, there is no 
expectation of ever being perfectly cured. Many 
of the poisoned are never well but among the 
graves, and in solitary }>! aces; and they lay them- 
selves along upon a bier as if the}’ themselves 
were dead: like peoj)le in despair, they will throw 
themselves into a ]nt; women, otherwise chaste 
enough, ca.st away all modesty, and throw them- 
selves into every indecent posture. There are 
some colors agreeable to them, others oflensive, 
especialh^ Idack; and if the attendants have their 
clothes of ungrateful colors, they must retire out 
of their sight. The music with the dancing 
which must be employed for Iheir cure, continues 
three or four days; in this vigorous exercise they 
sigh, they are full of complaints; like i)ersons in 
drink, tliey almost lose the right use of their 
understanding ; they distinguish not their very 
parents from others in their Ircating of Ihein, and 
scarce remember anything that is past. Jsoine 
during this exercise are much t)leased with green 
boughs of reeds or \'ines, and wave them with 
their hands in the air, or dip them in the water, 
or bind them about Iheir face or neck ; others love 
to liandle red cloths or naked swt)rds. And there 
are those who, upon a little intermission of the 
dancing, fall a digging of holes in the ground, 
which the)' fill with water, and then take a 
strange satisfaction in rolling there. When tlRy 
begin to dance, the}' call for swords and act like 
fencers ; vStmietinu's they are for a looking-glass, 
but then they fetch many a deep sigh at behold- 
ing themselves. Their fancy .sometimes leads 
them t(.) rich clothes, to necklaces, to fineries and 
a variety of or iments ; and they are highly 
courteous to the bystanders that will gratify them 
with any of the.se things ; they lay them very 
orderly aboiu tin* plane where the exercise is pur- 
sued, and in dancing ple.ise t\w\ iselve.s with one 
or other of these things by Inri; - as their troubled 
imagination directs theiu. 

H(.)W miserabk, Avonld be the condition of man- 


kind if these animals were common in every 
country ! But our compavssionate God has con- 
fined them to one little corner of Italy ; they are 
existing elsewhere, but nowhere thus venomous, 
except in Apulia. My God, I glorify thy com- 
passion to sinful mankind in thy restraints upon 
the poisons of the tarantula. 

What a simple, credulous soul the good doctor 
was ! But a little later on, in connection with 
the Salem witchcraft pensecution, we shall find 
that his .simplicity and credulity led him to sanc- 
tion and personally encourage the most horrible 
cruelties and persecutions in the holy name of 
religion ! # 


REV. JOHN WILLIAMS’ ACCOUNT OP THE 
CAPTURE OP HIMSELF AND FAMILY BY 
THE INDIANS. 

n KARLY all of oiir leading histories contain 
accounts of the Indian massacre at Deedield, 
Mass., on the 29111 of Kebruary, 1704, but we 
believe none of them embrace the graphic story 
of this event, written by Kev. John Williams, 
who, with his entire family, was captured on that 
occasion and taken to Canada. 

Mr. Williams was the first minister of Deerfield, 
locating there in 1686. The po.st was an ex- 
tremely dangerous one at that time, and for some 
years afterv^^rd, on account of itsex])Osed position 
toattackfrom the Indians engaged in King Philip’s 
war. Attacks were made by them from time to 
time, until the final one in February, 1704, when 
the place was captured, de.stroyed by fire, some 
thirty-eight of the townspeople slain, and about 
one hundred carried into captivity, among whom 
were ]\Ir. Williams, his wife (who was murdered 
on the route) and children. They were marched 
through the wilderness to Montreal, where they 
airived about the end of March. They remained 
in Canada until October 25, 1706, when fifty-seven 
were removed in a vessel to Boston, where they 
arrived on the 21st of November following. 
A portion of the remainder had fallen from 
fatigue or violence on the march, or died dur- 
ing their captivity, and .some preferred to re- 
main with their Indian captors. Williams, with 
two of his children, returned, and in the March fol- 
lowing published his work on his captivity, one 
of the most interesting productions in our early 
literature. We present a passage from his record 
of the painful and perilous journey ; — 
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We travelled not far the first day ; God made 
the heathen so to pity our children, that though 
they had several ‘wounded persons of their own 
to carry upon their shoulders, for thirty miles, 
before they came to the river, yet they carried our 
children, incapable of travelling, in their arms, 
and upon their shoulders. When we came to our 
lodging place, the first niglil, they dug away the 
snow, and made some wigwams, cut down some 
small branches of the spruce tree to lie down on, 
and gave the prisoners somewhat to eat ; but we 
had but little appetite. I was pinioned and Lonnd 
down that night, and so I was every night whilst 
^ I was with the army. Some of the enemy who 
brought drink with them from the town fell to 
drinking, and in their drunken fit they killed my 
negro man, the only dead person I either saw at 
the town, or in the way. 

Jn the night an Knglishman made his e.scape ; 
in the morning (March i ), 1 was called for, and 
ordered by the geiitaal to tell the byiiglish, that if 
any more made their escape, the>’ would burn the 
rest of the prisoners. He that took me was un- 
willing to let me speak with any of the prisoners, 
as we inarched ; but on the morning of the second 
day, he being appointed to guard the rear, I was 
put into the hands of my other master, who ])er- 
iiiitted me to sjjeak to my wife, when I overtook 
her, and to walk with her to help her in her jour- 
ney. On the wa>', we discoursed of the happi- 
ness of those who had ^a right to an house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens ; and 
(lod for a hither and friend ; as also, that it was 
our reasonable duty cpiietly to sulmiit to the will 
nf (xod, and to say, “The will of the bord be 
done.” My wife told me her strengtli of body 
began to fail, and that I must exjiect to part with 
her; saying, she hoped (rod would preserve my 
life, and the life of some, if not of all our children 
with us; and' commended to me, under God, the 
care of them. vShe never spake any discontented 
word as to what had befallen us, but with suitable 
expressions justified God in what had happened. 
We .soon made a halt, in which time my chief 
sur\nving master came up, upon which I was put 
upon marching with the foremost, and so made 
my last farewell of my dear wife, the desire of my 
eyes, and companion in many mercies and afflic- 
tions. Upon our .separation, we a.skcd for each 
other grace sufficient for what God should call 
us to. 


After our being parted from ^one another, she 
spent the few remaining minutes of her .stay in 
reading the Holy Scriptures; which .she was wont 
personally every day to delight her soul in read- 
ing, praying, meditating on, by herself, in her 
closet, over and above what she heard out of 
them in our family worship. I was made to wade 
over a small river, and .so were all the Rngli.sh, 
the water abewe knee dee]), the stream very swift ; 
and after that to travel up a .small mountain ; my 
strength was almost spent, before I came to the 
top of it. Xo sooner had I overcome the diffi- 
culty of that a.scent, but I was permitted to .sit 
down, and be unburdened of my pack. I .sat 
pitying those who were behind, and entreated my 
.master to let me go down and help my wife ; but 
he refused, and would not let me .stir from him. I 
a.sked each of the i)risoners ("as they passed by 
me) after her, and heard that, j)assing through 
the above .said river, she fell down, and was 
plunged over head and ears in the water; after 
which she travelled not far, for at the foot of that 
mountain, the cruel and bh.)od-thir.sty savage who 
took her slew her with his hatchet at one .stroke, 
the tidings of which were very awful. And yet 
such was the hard-heartedne.ss of the adversary, 
that my tears werc‘ reckoned to me as a reproach. 
My loss and the lo.ss of my children was gn\at ; 
our hearts were so fdled with sorrow, that nothing 
but the comfortable lK)])es of her being taken 
away, in mercy to herself, from the evils we were 
to .see, feel, and .suffer under, (and joined to the 
as.sembly of tb.e .si)irits of ju.st men made perfect, 
lo rest in peace, and joy unspeakal)le and full of 
glory, and the good ])leasure of God thus to ex- 
ercise u.s, ) could have kept us from .sinking under, 
at that time. That vSeripture, Job i. 21, “ Naked 
came I out of my inotlier’s womb, and naked 
.sliall I return thither: the Lord gave, and the 
Uord hath taken away ; blcs.sed be the name of 
the Lord,”-- was brought to my inind, and from 
it, that an afflicting God was to be glorified ; with 
some other ])laces of vScri])lure, to ]K*rsuade to a 
patient bearing my afflictions. 

We were again called upon to march, with a far 
heavier burden on my .spirits than on my back. 
I begged of God to overrule, in his province, that 
the cor]')se of one .so dear to me, and of one who.se 
spirit he had taken to dwell with him in glory, 
might meet with a Christian burial, and not be 
left for meat to the fowls of the air and beavSts of 
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the earth, a lueycy tliat Ood gracioiisl}' vouch- 
safed to j^raiit. I'or God put it into tlic lieartsof 
my neigli])ours, to come out as far as she Jay, to 
take up lier corpse, carry it to the town, and de- 
cently to bury it soon after. In onr inarch they 
killed a vSneking infant of one of iny neighbours ; 
and before night a girl of about eleven years of 
age. I was made to mom n, at the consideration 
of my flock being, so far, a floi k of slaughter, 
many being .slain in the tmvii, and so many mur- 
dered in so few miles Irom the town : and from 
fear what we must yet expect, from such who de- 
lightfully imbrued their hands in the blood of .so 
many of Hi.s j)eoi)le. When we came to our 
lodging place, an Indian captain from the east- 
ward .spake to my ma.ster about killing me, and 
taking off my scalp. I lifted up my heart to 
God, to implore his grace and merc> in such a 
time of need : and afterwards I ti^ld m\‘ master, 
if he intended to kill me, I de.sired he would let 
me know of it ; assuring him that my death, after 
a promise of (piarter, would bring the guilt of 
1)lood upon him. lie told me he would not kill 
me. We laid down and .slept, for God su.stained 
and kept us. 

ABOUT BEARS. 

I N the early .settlement of our country bear meat 
was both a luxury and a staple article of food. 
The few old pioneers, still living, who ate it in 
their younger days, refer to it with a relish and ap- 
proval that are unmistakable. We copy the follow- 
ing description of Hrnin, who eats and is eaten, 
from the journal of Colonel William Byrd, written 
in 17:2s : 

'‘Our Indian kille*! a bear, two years old, that 
was feasting on grapes. lie was very fat, as tliey 
generally are in that .season of the year. In the 
fall, the flesh of this animal has a high relish, 
different from that of any other creatures, tln)ngh 
inclining neare..t to that of pork, or rather of wild 
boar. A true woo(ismnn prefers this S(3rtof meat 
to that of the fattest venison, not only for the /lauf 
but also becan.se ihe fat of it is well tasted, 
and never rises in the stomach. Another proof 
of the goodm‘ss of this meat is, that it is less apt 
to corrupt than any other with which we are ac- 
quainted. .\s agiec'ible as sm h rich diet '‘vas to 
the men, yet we who were 11 * accustomed to it, 
tasted it at fir-t with .^ome so l of .s(|eami.shness, 
that animat ])e:ng of the dog kind ; though a little 


u.se soon reconciled us to this American venison. 
And that its being of tlie dog kind might give ns 
the le.ss di.sgust, we had the example of tliat an- 
cient and polite people, the Chiiie.se, who reckon 
dog's flesh too good for any under the qiuilitj'^ of a 
mandarin. This beast is in truth a very clean 
feeder, living, while the .season la.sts, upon aconis, 
chestnuts and chiii(|uapins, wild honey and wild 
grapes. The\' are naturally not carnivorous, uti- 
Ic.ss hunger constrain them to it, after the mast is 
all gone, autl the product of the woods quite ex- 
hausted. They are not provident enough to lay 
up any hoard, like the .squirrels, nor can they, after 
all, live very long upon licking their paws, as Sir 
John Mandeville and some other travellers** 
tell us, but are forced in the winter mouths to 
(juit the mountains, and vi.sit the inhabitants. 
Their errand is then to surprise a poor hog at a 
pincli to keep them from starving. And to show 
that they are not flesh-eaters by trade, they de - 
vour their prey very awkwardly. 'I'hey do not 
kill it right out, and fea.st upon its blood and en- 
trails, like other ravenous bea.sts, but having, 
after a fair pur.suit. .seized it with their paws, they 
begin first upon the rump, and so devour one col- 
lop after another, till they come to the vitals, the 
poor animal crying all tlie while, for .several min- 
utes together. However, in so doing, Bruin aets 
a little iinpruden.ll}', because the di.smal outcry of 
the hog alarms the neighlxnirhood, and it is odds 
but he pays the forfeit with his life, before he. can 
secure his retreat. But lu'ars soon grow weary 
of this unnatural diet, and alioul January, when 
there is nothing to he gotten in the woods, they 
retire into .some cave or hollow tree, where they 
sleep away two or three months very comfortablx . 
Bui then they quit their holes in March, when 
the fish begin to run up the rivers, on which they 
are forced to keep Lent, till .some fruit or berry 
comes ill .season. But bears are fonde.st of chest- 
nuts, which grow plentifully towards the mrun- 
tains, upon very large trees, where the soil 
happens to be rich. \\"e were curious to know 
how it happened that ma'ny of the outward 
branches of those trees came to be broken off in 
that solitar}' place, and were informed that ‘the 
bears are so di.screet as not to tru.st their unwaeld} 
bodies on the smaller limbs of the trees, thal 
would not bear their weight ; but after venturing 
as far as is safe, which they can judge to an inch, 
they bite off the end of the branch, which falling 
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down, they are content to finish their repast upon 
the ground. Iii.the same 'cautious manner they 
secure the acorns tfiat grow on the weaker limbs 
of tjie oak. And it must be allowed that, in 
these instances, a bear carries instinct a great way, 
and acts more reasonably tlian many of his 
betters, who indiscreetly venture upon fr.ail pro- 
jects that will not bear them.” 

JONATHAN EDWARDS* DESCRIPTION OF HIS 
WIFE. 

EV. JONATHAN EDWARDS, the famous 
New England divine, was a man of ardent 
affections, which, however, were tempered and 
subdued as he advanced in life by his austere re- 
ligious views. lie was married, at the age of 
twenty-three, to Miss Sarah Tierrepont, a young 
lady of eighteen, and of unusual beauty. Ilis 
description of her, written a short time previous 
to their marriage, is poetic in tlie extreme, and 
ajipears like the unconscious admiration of the 
lover in the saint. 

“They say,” he writes, “there is a young 
l.idy ill New Haven who is beloved of that ( treat 
being, who made and rules the world, and that 
tliere are certain seasons in which this Oreat Being, 
in some way or other invisible, conies to her ami 
fills her mind with exceeding sweet delight, and 
that she hardly cares for anything, except to 
meditate on him — that she expects, after a while, 
to be receive<l up where he is, to be raised up out 
of the world and caught up into heaven; being 
assured that he loves her too well to let her re- 
in \in at a distance from him always. There she 
:o dwell with him, and to be ravished with his 
love and delight for ever. Tiierefore, if you pre- 
sent all the world before her, with the richest of 
its treasures, she disregards it and cares not for it, 
and is unmindful of any pain or aflliction. She 
has a strange sweetness in her mind, and singular 
]mrity in her affections ; is most just and conscien- 
tious in all her conduct ; and you could not |x*r- 
snade her to do anything wrong or sinful, if you 
would give her all the world, lest she should of- 
fend this Great Being. vShe is of a wonderful 
>weetne.ss, calmness, and 'universal benevolence 
•'1 mind; especially after this Great God has 
f’anifested himself to her mind. She will some- 
' nnes go about from place to place, singing 
’eetly, .and seems to be always full of joy and 
1' asure, and no ope knows for what. She loves 


to Ije alone, walking in tlie fields and groves, and 
seems to have some one iiu isible always conver- 
.sing with her.” 

PERSONAL PECULIARITIES OF THE GREAT 
NAPOLEON. 

APt^EEON, we are told, was dressed every 
morning liy the valet in attemlance. He 
did not don a single garment himself; eventually, 
however, he was induced to sha\'e himself. It 
happened in this wise: In iSo;, the head valet 
Ilambard, pleaded ill health as an excuse for not 
acc'onipaiiying his master to Boulogne. “ W'ho 
is to shave me?” asked Napoleon, for Hambard 
had regularly discharged tliis duty.^* 

Hambard suggested Constant, who, foreseeing 
this emergency, had been diligently taking les- 
sons on humbler chins, and had ^acquired profi- 
ciency. He had no easy task, for Napoleon, 
while undergoing the operation, would talk, read 
the newspapers, and fidget in his chair, sometimes 
sitting as stiff as a statue and declining to bend 
his head an inch. Great care was .necessary to 
avoid cutting his face. Another peculiarity was 
that he insisted on one side being lathered and 
shaved before the other was touched. When Con- 
stant got free enough with him to venture on the 
slej), he urged on Napoleon the desirability of his 
learning to shave, as he himself might lx? ill or 
absent, and Napoleon would not like to be ope- 
rated on by a stranger. 

Napoleon was, with some difficult) , induced to 
try the experimeiil, Init, of course, he. experi- 
mented only on himself, and ditl not, therefore, 
acquire professional proficiency. \'ery clumsy at 
first, he gradually beciiine tolerably expert. On 
one point, however, he was obstinate- he 
.sisted in moving the razor downward instead of 
upward, and occasional cuts were the consequence. 
While not lifting a finger to dress himself, Na- 
poleon dispensed with assi-itance in undressing; 
but he Hung his garments all over the room — 
his watch sometimes missing the table or l>cd at 
which it was aimed, and falling broken on the 
floor. 

As to dress, lie despised dandies, iKner wore 
rings, and abominated scents, exce])t eati dc 
cologne, with which he was often rubbed, and 
which was his specific for bruises. When coat- 
tails lx*came shorter, he stuck to the old fashion 
of the Directory period, illustrated in several of 
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the engravings in this volume, until Constant got 
the tailor to shorten them by imperceptible gra- 
dations* He 'disliked tightly-fighting clothes, 
found a new hat uncomfortable — though lined 
with silk and wadding — and stuck to an old one 
as long as. possible. He put on every morning a 
clean white waistcoat, with knee-breeches to match 
-^he never wore trousers — but as he habitually 
wiped his pen on liis breeches, after three or four 
washings they were done with. 

Constant denies, however, the common story of 
his keeping snuff loose in his waistcoat pocket ; 
he always used a snuff-box, and though he fre- 
quently took a pinch, he simply held it to his 
nose, and then dropped all or nearly all on the 
floor. His snuff injured the carpet, not his waist- 
coat. Smoking he never tried but oiic'e. An 
Oriental Embassador had presented him with a 
chibouk. It was filled and lit for liim, but he 
merely opened and shut his lips instead of draw- 
ing. When at last he was induced to draw, the 
smoke went down his throat and came out at his 
nose. He felt queer for an hour, declaimed 
against the habit as fit only for lazy people, and 
never touched a pipe again. 


INCIDENTS OF A QUAKER’S LIFE. 

C HOMAS CHALKIvEY, a Quaker, and a 
writer of some distinction, who was born in 
London in 1675, gives a touching account of the 
I>crsecutions to which his sect were exposed, even 
from th^ir tender years. He says : 

‘‘When between eight and ten years of age, 
my yher and mother sent me near two miles to 
sc hool, to Richard Scoryer, in the suburbs of 
London. I went mostly by myself to the school ; 
and a(My and various were the exercises I went 
through, by beatings and stonings along the 
streets, being distinguished to the people by the 
badge of plainness which my parents put upon 
me, of what profession I was : divers telling me, 
‘ it was no more sin to kill me than it was to kill 
a dog.* 

He relates his spiritual experiences at great 
•length, commencing with his tenth year. At the 
■ige of twenty he was pressed ou board a man-of- 
'var. He passed the night in the hold, having 
•lothing to lie upon but casks, ^and among wicked 
men; ‘‘ted as we were shut up in darkness, so 
'vas tlieiir conversation dark and hellish.** On 
being morning, “if he was willing 


to serve his Majesty,’* he answered, that he was 
willing to serve him it! his business, and accord- 
ing to his conscience ; “ but as for war and fight- 
ing, Christ had forbid it in his excellent Sermon 
on the Mount ; and for that reason I could ^not 
bear anus nor be instrumental to destroy o^ kill 
men. ” “ Then, ’ ’ he continues, 

“The lieutenant looked ou me and on the peo- 
ple, and said : ‘ Cciitleinen, what shall we do 
with this fellow? He swears he will not fight.’ 
The commander of the vessel made answer : ‘ No, 
he will neither swear nor fight. ’ l"pou which they 
turned me on shore. I was thankful that I was 
delivered out of their hands ; and my tender 
parents were glad to see me again.” 

In 1698 he came as a missionary to America, 
landing at the mouth of the Patuxent River in 
Maryland. The following year he travelled 
through New England and Virginia, where he 
found an aged Friend, ninety-two years of age, 
” who had then a daughter two years old.” This 
aged veteran lived until one year after his child 
was married, affording a good example of the 
beneficial effects of a clear conscience and a salu- 
brious climate like that of his adopted countr>\ 

Mr. Chalkley subsequently returned to England, 
where he married, and, after a journey through 
Ireland, he decided to remove permanently to 
America. Settling his wife in Philadelphia, he 
made an extensive tour to Barbadoes, and through 
Maryland, Virginia and North Carolina, doing 
missionary work. In those early days, the re- 
gions through which he travelled contained very 
few white settlers, and he was frequently under 
the necessity of camping out in the woods, with 
no shelter but the trees and the heavens. He de- 
scribes ail incident of this kind with great 
beauty ; 

” In going to and coming from this place, we 
lay two nights in the woods, and I think I never 
slept lietter in all my life. It was the eighth hour 
in the evening, wlieii 1 laid down on the ground, 
one night, my saddle being m\ pillow, at the root 
of a tree ; and it was four o* clock in the moraing 
when they called me. When I awoke, I thought 
of good Jacob’s lodging he had on the way to 
Padan Aram, when he saw the holy vision of 
angels, with the ladder, whose lop reached to 
heaven. Very .sw^eet was the love of God to niy 
soul tliat moniing, and the dew of the everlasting 
hills refreshed me ; and I went on my way prai«* 
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ing the Lord, and magnifying the God of my sal- 
vatijii/' 

He continued this mode of life until 1707, when 
he made anotlier voyage to Barbadoes, and sail- 
ing^hence for England, was shipwrecked on the 
coast of Irelatid, but escajx^d personal injury. 

Upon leaving Ireland, he journeyed through 
Great Britain, and after a visit to Holland and 
Germany, returned to Pliiladelphia. 

On a subse(iiient voyage, from the Bermudas, 
in consequence of a long continuance of calms, 
the stock of provisions became scanty. The ves- 
sel Ixing consigned to Chalkley, and under his 
care, the crew began to upbraid him for the 
scarcity, and “tell dismal stories about eating 
one another.” 

“To stop their murmuni’g,” he say. s, “I told 
them they should not need to cast lots which was 
usual in such cases, which of us .should die first, 
for I would freeh' offer up my life to do them 
good. One said, ‘ God ble.ss you ! I will not eat 
any of you. ’ Atiother .said, ‘ He would die before 
he would eat any of me and so said .several. 
I can truly say, on that occasion, at that time, 
my life was not dear to me, and that I was 
serioits and ingenuous in my proposition ; and as 
I was leaning over the side of the ves.sel, thought- 
fully considering my proposal to the company, 
and looking in my mind to Him that made me, 
a very large dolphin came up towards the top 
or surface of the water, and l(K)ked me in the 
face ; and 1 called the people to put a hook into 
the sea, and take him, for here is one come to 
redeem me (I said to them). And they put a 
h6ok into the .sea, and the fish readily took it, 
and they caught him. I think he was about six 
feet long, the largest that ever I .saw. This 
plainly .showed us that we ought not to distru.st 
the providence of the Almighty. The people 
were quieted by this act of Providence, and mur' 
mured no more. W’e caught enough to eat 
plentifully of till we got into the cajx^s of Dela- 
ware. 

/ESTHETIC TASTES OF CHARLES I. . 

T hus uK/narch po.sse.ssed “four and twenty 
palaco, all of them elegantly and com- 
pletely furni.she<i.’’ The value of pictures 
doubled in Europe during his reign, by the 
■josnulati^ in fine arts between Charles and 


Philip IVh, of Spain, wlio was touched with the 
same elegant passion. 

The mind of Charles I. was moulded by the 
Graces. His fax orite Buckingham was probably 
a greater favorite, for those congenial ta.stes, 
and the fre(tuciit exhibition of tho.se splendid 
ma.sks and entertainments, which combined all 
the picture of Ixillet dances, with the voice of 
music ; the charms of the verse of Jonsou, the 
.scenic machinery of Inigo Jones, and the variety 
of fanciful devices of Gerbicr, the duke’s archi- 
tect, the l)()som friend of Rubens. There was a 
costly niagnificciice in the /i /^s at York House, 
the residence of Buckingham, of which few but 
curious researchers are aware ; they eclipsed the 
.splendor of the French Court ; for Ba.s.sompierc, 
in one of his de.spatches, declares he had never 
witne.s.scd a similar magtiificence. He de.scribes 
tlie vaulted apartments, the ballets at supper, 
which were proceeding between the services, with 
various representations, theatrical changes, and 
tho.se of the tables, and the niu.sic ; the duke’s 
own contrivance, to prevent the inconvenience of 
pre.s.sure, by having a turning door made like that 
of the mona.sterics, which admitted only one per- 
son at a time. The following extract from a 
manuscript letter of the times conveys a lively 
account of one of these /r/cs : 

“East vSunday at night, the duke’s grace en- 
tertained their maje.sties and the French amba.s.sa- 
dor at York Hou.se, with great feasting and show, 
where all things came down in clouds ; amongst 
which, one rare device was a representation of the 
French king and the two (jueens with their chiefest 
attendants, and so to the life, that the queen’s nia- 
je.sty could name theiji. It was four o’clock in 
the morning before they parted, and then the 
king and queen, together with the French ani- 
bas,sador, lodged there. Some, estimate this cii 
tertainment at five or six thousand pounds.” 
At another time, “The king and queen were en- 
tertained at supper, at Gerbier’s, the duke’s pain- 
ter’s hou.se, which could not .stand him le.ss than 
a tlion.sand pounds.” Sir Sy monels D’Ewes 
mentions banquets at 500/. Accounts of these 
entertainments show the curiosity of the sceirical 
machinery, and the fancy of the poet, the rich 
ness of the crimvsoii habits of the gentlemen, 
and the white dresses with white heron’s plumes 
and jewelled head dresses, and ropes or pearls 
of the ladies. 
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WILLIAM PENN'S ADVICE TO HIS CHILDREN, tlie poor and needy ; let the Lord have a ^'ollln- 

B ETAKK yourselves to some honest, iiidus- tary share of your income for the good of the poor, 
trious course of life, and that not of sordid both in our society and others ; for we are all his 
cov’etousncss, but for example, and to avoid idle- creatures; remembering that “ he that giveth to 
ness. And if you change your condition and the poor lendeth to the Lord.” 
marry, choose with the knowledge and consent Know well your incomings, and your outgoings 
of your mother, if living, or of guardians, or may be better regulated. Love not money nor 
those that have the charge of you. Mind neither the world : use them only, and the}' will serve 
beauty nor riches, but the fear of the Lord, and a you ; but if you love them you scr\e them, which 
sweet and amiable disposition, such as you can will del>ase \'Our spirits as well as offend the 
love above all this world, and that may make your Lord. 

habitations pleasant and desirable to you. Pity the distressed, and hold out a hand of help 



BANjiUKT TO TlIK KRICNCH AMBASSADORS. 


And being married, be tender, affectionate, to them ; it may be your case, and as you mete to 
I'Mlieut, and meek. Live in tlie fear of the Lord, others, God will mete to you again. 

•H’ld he will ble.ss you and your offspring. Pe sure He humble and gentle in \’our conversation ; of 
t » live within compass; borrow not, neither be few words I charge you, but always pertinent 
'>eholden to any. Ruin not yourselves by kind- when you speak, hearing out before you attempt 
ss to others ; for that exceeds the due bounds to answer, and then speaking as if you would per- 
’ r friendship, neither will a true friend expect it. suade, not impose. 

• 'Hiall matters I heed not. Affront none, neither revenge the affronts that 

Let your industry and parsimony go no further are done to you ; but forgive, and you shall be 
an for a sufficiency for life, and to make a pro- forgiven of your heavenly Father. 

’• ion for your children, and that in moderation, In making friends, consider well first ; and when 
• the Lord gives you any. I charge you help you are fixed, be true, not wavering by reports. 
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nor deserting in affliction, for that becomes not 
the good and virtuous. 

Watch against anger ; neither speak nor act in 
it ; for, like drunkenness, it makes a man a beast, 
and throws people into desperate inconveniences. 

Avoid flatterers, for they are thieves in dis- 
guise ; their praise is costly, designing to get by 
those they bespeak ; the>' are the worst of crea- 
tures; they lie to flatter, and flatter to cheat ; and, 
which is worse, if you believe them, you cheat 
yourselves most dangerously. Hut the virtuous, 
though poor, love, cherish, and prefer. Remem- 
ber David, who, asking the Lord, “Who shall 
abide in thy tabernacle? who shall dwell upon 
thy holy hill ? ‘ ’ answers, “He that walkelh up- 
rightly, worketh righteousness, and speaketh tlie 
truth in his heart ; in who^e eyes the vile person 
is contemned, but honoureth them who fear the 
U)rd.” 

Next, my children, be temperate in all things: 
in your diet, for that is physic by prevention : it 
keeps, nay, it makes people healthy, and their 
generation sound. This is exclu.sive of the 
spiritual advantage it brings. Be also plain in 
your apparel ; keep out that lust which reigns too 
much over .some ; let your virtues be your orna- 
ments, remembering life is more than food, and 
the body than raiment. Let your furniture l)e 
simple and cheap. Avoid pride, avarice, and 
luxury. Read my “No Cro.s.s, no Crown.” 
There is instruction. Make your conversation 
with the most eminent for wisdom and piety, and 
.sliun all wicked men as you liope for the blessing 
of God and the comfort of your father’s living 
and dying prayers. Be sure you .speak no evil of 
any, no, not of the meanc.st; much le.ss of your 
siq^eriors, as magi.strates, guardians, tutors, 
teachers, and elders in Christ. 

Be no busybodies ; meddle not with other folks’ 
matters, butwlien in conscience and duty pre.s.sed ; 
for it procures trouble, and is ill manners, and ver}^ 
unseemly to wise men. 

In your families remember Abraham, Mo.se.s, 
and Joshua, tin ir integrity to the Lord, and do as 
you have them for your examples. 

I^et the fear and ser\dce of the living God l)C 
encouraged in your homses, and that plainfless, 
sobriety, and moderation in nil things, as be- 
cometh God’s cliosen people: .<nd as I advi.se. yon, 
my beloved children, d*) yoii counsel yours, if 
God should gi\'e >’r)U any. Yea, I counsel and 


command them as my posterity, that they love 
and .serve the Lord God with an upright heart, 
that he may bless you and yours from generation 
to generation. 

And as for you, who are .likely to be concerned 
in the government of Pennsylvania and my parts 
of Ka.st Jersey, esi)eciall}' the first, 1 do charge 
you lx‘fore the I^ord God and his holy angels, 
that you be lowly, diligent, and tender, fearing 
God, loving the people, and hating covetousness. 
JvCd justice have ils impartial course, and the law 
free pa.s.sage. Though to your loss, .protect no 
man against it ; for you are not above the law, 
but the law above you. Live, therefore, the lives 
yourselves you would have the people live, and 
then yon have right and boldne.ss to puni.sh the 
transgres.sor. Keep upon the .square, for God sees 
you : therefore, do your duty, and be .sure you .see 
with your own eyes, and hear with your own ears. 
Kiitertain no lurchers, cherish no informers for 
gain or revenge, use no tricks, fly to no devices to 
supp<)rt or cover injustice ; but let your hearts be 
upright before the Lord, trtistiiig in him above 
ihe contrivances of men, and none .shall be able 
to hurt or supplant. 

TURBULENT INCIDENTS OF THE ENGLISH 
REVOLUTION. 

E copy these interesting incidents from Lord 
Clarendon’s “History ol the Rebellion,” 
published in 1707, as an evidence of the fact that 
the di.spositions of people were about the same 
then as now, under like circum. stances : 

On the Sunday morning appointed for the work, 
the Chancellor of vSeqtland, and others of the 
council, being pre.sent in the cathedral churcli, 
the dean began to read the IJturgy, which he had 
no .sooner entered upon, but a noise and clamor 
was rai.sed throughout the church, that no words 
could be heard di.slinctl}'^ : and then a .shower of 
.stones, and .stick.s, and cudgels, were thrown at 
the dean’s head. The bishop went up into thi 
pulpit, and from thence put them in mind of tin 
.sacredne.ss of the place, of flieir duty to God an<' 
the king ; but he found no more reverence, noi 
\va.s the clamor and di.sorder less than before 
The chancellor, from his seat,' commanded tlu 
provo.st and magistrates of the city to desceiu^ 
from the gallery in which they sat, and by their 
authority to suppress the riot ; which at last witl) 
great difficulty they did, by driving the rudest 
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of those who made the disturbance out of the 
church, and shutting the doors, which gave the 
dean opportunity to proceed in the reading of the 
Liturgy, that was 
not at all attended 
or hearkened to by 
those who remained 
within the church ; 
and if it had, they 
who were turned 
out continued their 
barbarous noise, 
broke the win- 
dows, and endeav- 
ored to break down 
the doors, so that 
it was not possible 
for any to follow 
their devotions. 

When all was 
done that at that 
time could be done 
there, and the coun- 
cil and magistrates 
went out of the 
church to their 
houses, the rabble 
followed the bish- 
ops with all the 
opprobrious 1 a n - 
guage they could 
invent, of bringing 
ill superstition and 
poper>’ into the 
kingdom, and 
making the people 
slaves ; and were 
not content to use 
their tongues, but 
employed their 
hands too in throw- 
ing dirt and stones 
‘‘l them ; and treat- 
’d the bishop of 
•' linburgh, whom 
>ey looked upon 
most active that 
-ly, so rudely, that 
til difficulty he got into a house, after they had 
' ni his habit, and was from thence removed to 
own, with great hazard of his life. As this 


was the reception which the liturgy had in the ca- 
thedral, so it fared not better in the other churches 
of the city, but was entertnined with the same 


noise and outcries, and threatening the men, 
whose office it was to read it, with the same bitter 
execrations against bishops and poper>\ 
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Hitherto no person of condition or name ap- 
peared or seemed to countenance this seditious 
confusion ; it was tlie rabble, of wliicJi nobody 
was learned, and, which is more strange, not one 
apprehended : and it seems the bishops thought 
it not of moment enough to desire or require any 
help or protection from the council ; but without 
conferring with them, or applying themselves to 
them, they despatched away an express to the 
king, with a full and particular information of all 
that had passed, and a desire that he would take 
that course he thought best for the carrying on 
his service. 

Until this advertisement arrived from Scotland, 
there were very few in Kngland who had heard 
of any disorders there, or of anything done there 
which might produce any •*' Atid the truth 
is, there was so little curiosity either in the court 
or in the country to know anything of %Scolland, 
or what was done there, that when the whole 
nation was solicitous to know what ])assed weekly 
in Germany, and Poland, and all other parts of 
Europe, no man ever inquired what was doing in 
Scotland. Nor had that kingdom a place or men- 
tion in one page of anyga/.ette; and even after the 
advertisement of this preamble to rebellion, no 
mention was made of it at the council-board, but 
such a despatch made into Scotland upon it, as 
expressed the king’s dislike and displeasure, and 
gbliged the lords of the council there to ajqx'ar 
more vigorously in the vindication of his author- 
ity, and suppression of those tumults. But all 
was too little. That people, after they had once 
begun, pursued the business vigorously, and 
with all imaginable contempt of the government ; 
and though in the linbbub of the first day there 
appeared nobody of name or reckoning, but the 
actors were really of the dregs of the people, yet 
they discovered by the countenance of that day, 
that few men of rank were forward to engage 
themselves in tlu* quarrel on the behalf of the 
bishops; whereupon more considerable persons 
every day appeared against them, and (as hereto- 
fore in the case of St Paul, Acts xiii. 50, ‘The 
Jews stirred iq Lhe devuut and honourable wo- 
men’') the women and ladies of the best quality 
declared themselves of the party, and, with all 
the reproaches imaginable, made w’ar upon the 
bishops, as iu.lrodiicersof poper> and superstition, 
against whic'h tlu y avowed themselves to be irre- 
concilable enumes: and their husbands did not 


long defer the owning the same spirit; insomuch 
as within a few days the bishops durst not appear 
ill the streets, nor in any courts, or houses, but 
were in danger of their lives ; and sucli of the lords 
as durst be in their company, or seemed to desire 
to rescue them from \'iolence, had their coaches 
torn in pieces, and their persons assaulted, inso- 
much as they were glad to send for some of those 
great men, who did indeed govern the rabble, 
though they appeared not in it, who readily came 
and redeemed them out of their hands ; so that, 
by the time new orders came from England, 
there was scarce a bishop left in Edinburgh, and 
not a minister who durst read the Eiturgy in any 
ehurch. 

CHARACTER OF HAMPDEN. 

T his description of the character of Hampden 
we also copy from Lord Clarendon’s history : 
Mr. Hampden was a man of much greater cun- 
ning, and, it may be, of the most discerning 
spirit, and of the greatest address and insinuation 
to bring anything to pass which he desired, of any 
man of that time, and who laid the design 
deepest. He was a gentleman of a good extrac- 
tion, and a fair fortune ; who, from a life of plea- 
sure and license, had on a sudden retired to ex- 
traordinary sobriety and strictness, and yet re- 
tained his usual cheerfulne.ss and affability ; 
which, together with the opinion of his wisdom 
and justice, and the courage he h.ad shown in 
opposing the ship-money, rai.sed his reputation to 
a very great height, not only in Buckingham- 
shire, where he lived, but generally throughout 
the kingdom. He was not a man of many words, 
and rarely began the discourse, or made the fir^^t 
entrance upon any business that was assumed ; 
but a very weighty speaker, and after he hatl 
heard a full debate, and observecl how the house 
was like to be inclined, took up the argument, 
and shortl}^ and clearly, and craftily so stated it. 
that he commonly conducted it to the conclusion 
he desired ; and if he-foqnd he could not do that, 
he was never without the dexterity to divert tlu 
debate to another time, and to prevent the deter- 
mining anything in the negative, which might 
prove inconvenient in the future. He made so 
great a show of civility, and modesty, and humil- 
ity, and always of mistrust of his own judgment, 
and esteeming his with whom he conferred for 
the present, that he seemed to have no opinions 
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or resolutions, but such as he contracted from the that time the most popular man in Kngland, 
information apd instruction he received upon the and exercised a greater influence than any other 
discourses of otfiers, whom he had a wonderful over the actions of the people, 
art of governing and leading into his principles During the war between the parliamentary 
and inclinations, whilst they believed that he forces and the royalists, he commanded a regi- 
wholly depended upon their counsel and advice, ment of volunteer infantry, which he had rai.sed 
No man had ever a greater power over himself, in his native county, and he nnule him.self .so 
or was less the man that he seemed to be ; which distinguislied by his daring and intrepidity that 
shortly after appeared to everybody, when he a wish was expre.ssed that he should take coin- 
cared less to keep on the mask. maud of the entire army. On the evening of 



THK BURIAL OF JOHN HAMPDEN. 

This sketch hardly does justice to the character June 17, 1643, Prince Rupert set out for Oxford 
of Hampden. He was a cousin of Oliver Croni- with two thousand men, on one of his charac- 
well, his mothor (Elizabeth Cromwell) being an terislic ex])editioiis. Ham])den hastened with a 
aunt of the latter ; and as he was also a leader small body of volunteers to intercept his return, 
of the people in their revolution against the ty- and overtook the enemy at Chalgrove. With- 
raiiny of the king, he naturally made bitter out a moment’s hesitation he charged into their 
enemies, whose hatred could not be restrained ranks, according to his usual intrepid custom, 
^rom tarnishing his name in history. That he but was struck in the slioulder by two balls, 
was very popular with the people is shown by which lodged in his body. After six daj's’ acute 
Mie fact that when he had been denounced for sufFering he expired, uttering with his latest 
•reason, and his person • was demanded by breath a prayer for England. The whole coun- 
'harles, the officers of the latter, in spite of try mourned his loss, and his funeral was at- 
heir utmost efforts, found it impossibie to arrest tended by an immense concourse of people, 
'hu. In fact it is as.serted that he was at Hi.s name will .stand forever on the pages of 
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history as one of the ^reat defenders of Ihe 
liberties of the people. 

PRIVATE HISTORY OF THE COURT OF 
CHARLES I. 

C HE king is accused of the most spiritless 
uxoriousiiess ; and the cha.ste fondne.ss of a 
husband is placed among his political errors. 
Even Hume conceives that his (jiieen precipitated 


him into hasty and imprudent counsels, and 
Bishop Keniiet had alluded to the influence of a 
stately rjueeti o\xr an affectionate husband. The 
uxoriousness of diaries is re-echoed by all the 
writers of a certain party. This is an odium 
which the kiner’s enemies first threw out to nial^e 
him contemptible : while his apologists imagined 
that, in perpciuating this accusation, they had dis- 
covered, in a weakness which has at least some- 
thing amiable, some nalliatiun for his own politi- 


cal misconduct. The factious, too, by this asper- 
sion, promoted the alann they spread in the na- 
tion, of the king’s inclination to popery ; yet, on 
the contrary, Charles was then making a deter- 
mined stand, and at length triumphed over a 
Catholic fiiction, which was ruling his queen ; and 
this at the risk of menace of a war with France. 
Yet this firmness too has been denied him, even 
by his apologist Hume : that historian on his pre- 
conceived system imagined, 
that every action of Charles 
1. originated in the Duke of 
Buckingham, and that the 
duke pursued his personal 
quarrel with Richelieu and 
taking advantage of these do- 
mestic quarrels, had per- 
suaded Charles to dismiss the 
French attendants of the 
queen. 

There are, fortunately, two 
letters from Charles I. to 
Buckingham, preserved in the 
state-papers of Lord Hard- 
wicke, which set this point 
to rest: these decisively 
prove, that the whole matter 
originated with the king him- 
self, and that Buckingham 
had tried every effort to per- 
suade him to the contrary. 

It is remarkable that the 
character of a queen who is 
imagined to have performed 
so active a part in our his- 
tory, ‘ scarcely ever appears 
in it : when abroad, and when 
she returned to England, in 
the midst of a winter storm, 
bringing all the aid she could 
to her unfortunate consort, 
those who witnessed this appearance of energy 
imagined that her character was equally powerful 
in the cabinet. Yet Henrietta, after all, was 
nothing more than a volatile woman : one who 
had. never studied, never reflected, and whotn 
nature had formed to be charming and haughty, 
but whose vivacity could not retain a state-secret 
for an hour, and whose talents were quite oppo.site 
to those of deep political intrigue. 

Henrietta viewed even the characters of great 
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men with nil the scus^tions of u woiUciii. IDcscrib* 
ing the lifari of Stafford to a confidential friend, 
and having obseived that he was a great mani 
she dwelt with far more interest on his person ; 
"Though not handsome," said she, “he was 
agreeable enough, and he had the finest hands 
of any man in the world.” Landing at Burling- 
ton Bay in Yorkshire, she lodged on the quay ; 
the parliament’s admiral barbarously pointed his 
cannon at the house ; and several shot reaching 




lively temper, and iiiipaUently babbled the plot ; 
so that one of the ladies in attendance despatched 
a hast}' note to the parties, who, as the king en- 
tered the house, had just time to leave it. Some 
have dated the ruin ol his cause to the failure of 
that impolitic step, which alarmed every one zeal- 
ous for that spirit of political freedom which had 
now grown up in the commons. Incidents like 
these mark the feminine dispositions of Henrietta. 
But when at sea, in danger of being taken by a 
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I.ANI)ING OF QUEEN HENR 

it. her favorite, Jermyn requested her to fly ; she 
safely reached a cavern in the fields, but, recoi- 
ns ting that she had left a lap-dog asleep in its 
‘<^'1, she flew back, and, amidst the cannon-shot, 

' ‘turned with thi.s other favorite. The queen re- 
ded this incident of tlie lap-dog to her friend 
■ adame Motteville ; these ladie.s considered it as 
' omplete woman’s victory. It is in these me- 
'^'irs we find, that when Charles went down to 
house, to seize on the five leading members of 
' opposition, the queen could not retain her 


^TTA A*r nURI,INGTON BAY. 

parliamentarian, the queen commanded the cap- 
tain not to strike, but to prepare at the extremity 
to blow up the ship, resisting the shrieks of her 
females and dome.stic.s ; we perceive how,’ on every 
trying occasion, Henrietta never forgot that she 
was tlie daughter of Henn' IV.; that glorious 
affinity was inherited by her with all the sexual 
pride ; and hence, at times, that energj' in her 
actions which was .so far above her intellectual 
capacity. Hven when driven to land, to escape 
capture, she was the coolest of her party, and 
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nursed her lap-dog app:ireiil/y unconscious of all 
danger. 

And, indeed, when the awful ev^eiits she liad 
wdtnevssed were one by one registered in her melan- 
choly mind, the sensibility of the woipaii subdued 
the natural haughtiness of her character ; hut, 
true woman ! the feeling creature of circum- 
stances, at the Restoration she resumed it, and 
when tile new court of Charles II. would not en- 
dure her obsolete haughtiness, the dowager-queen 
left it in all the full bitterness of her spirit. An 
habitual gloom, and the ineagerness of grief, 
during the comiiKniwealth had changed a counte- 
nance once the most lively, and her eyes, whose 
dark and dazzling lustre was even celebrated, then 
only shone in tears. W'heii she told her physi- 
cian, Sir Theodore .Mayerne, that .she found her 
under.st:uiding was failing her, and seemed terri- 
fied le.st it was aiiproaching to madness, the court 
piiysiciaii, hardly ccnirtly to fallen majesty, re- 
plied, “ Madam, fear not that : for you are al- 
ready mad.” Henrietta had lived to contemplate 
the awful changes of her reign, without compre- 
hending them. 

When Henrietta was oti her way to J^ngland, a 
legate from Rome arre.sted her at Amiens, requir- 
ing the princess to undergo a penance, which was 
to last sixteen days, for marrying Charles without 
the papal dispensation. The queen stom)ed her 
journc}', and wrote to inform the king of tlie occa- 
sion. Charles, who was then waiting for her at 
Canterbury, replied, that if Henrietta did not in- 
stantly proceed, he would return alone to London. 
Henrietta douldless sighed for the pope and the 
petnance, but she set off the day she received the 
king’s letter. The king, either by his wisdom or 
his impatience, detected the aim of the Roman 
p nitiff, who, liad he been ])ermitted to arrest the 
progress of a Queen of Kngland for .sixteen days 
in the fac«‘of all iCurope, would thus have obtained 
a tacit supremacy over a Rritish Monarch. 

When the king arrived at Canterbury, although 
not at the moment pre])ared to receive him, Hen- 
rietta Hew to meet him aiid with all her .sponta- 
neous grace a:: I native vivacity, kneeling at his 
feet, she kissed his hand, while the king, bending 
over her, wrapt her in his arms, and ki.ssed her 
with many kisses. This royal and youthful pair, 
umisiial wliii ijiose of their rank, met with the 
eagcrnei'sof lov» T<. andthefirs^. words of Henrietta 

rg those of devodou ; S/re. Je sius venue en ce 


paie de vo/re J/ajes/e, pour eire usee ei comtmndec 
de vo/is. It had been rumoured that she was of 
a very short stature, but reaching to the king’s 
.shoulder, his eyes >vere cast down to her feet, 
.seemingly ob.scr\dng whether .she used art to in- 
crease her height. Anticipating his thoughts, 
and playfully showing her feet, she declared, that 
” .she stood u2)on her own feet, for thus high I am, 
and neither higher or lower.” After an hour’s 
convensation in privacy, Henrietta took her 
dinner .surrounded l)y the court ; and the king, 
who had already dined, performing the office of 
her carver, cut a phea.sant and .some' venison. By 
the .side of the queen .stood her gho.stly confessor, 
.solemnly reminding her that this was tlie eve of 
John the Baptist, and was to be fa.sted, exhorting 
her to be cautious that she .set no .scandalous ex- 
ample on her first arrival. But Charles and his 
court were now to be gained over, as well as John 
the Baptist. She affected to eat very heartily of 
the forbidden meat, which gave great comfort, it 
.seems, to .strveral ot her new heretical subjects 
then present ; but we may conceive the j^aiigs of 
so confirmed a devotee ! She carried her di.ssimu- 
latioii .so far, that .being asked about this time 
whether she could abide a Huguenot ? she replied, 
“Why iiot?"Was not my father one?” Ihr 
ready smiles, the graceful wave of her hand, the 
many “good .signs of hojK*,” as a contcmj)orar>' 
in a manuscript letter cxprc.ssc‘s it, induced many 
of the Knglish to believe that Henrietta might 
even become one of them.selves ! Sir Syinonds 
H’Kwes, as appears by his maiiu.script diary, was 
.struck by ” her deportment to her women, attd 
her looks to her .servants, which were so sweel 
and humble!” HcAvever, this was in the 
first days of her arrival, and lhe.se “sweet and 
humble looks ’ ’ were not con.staiit ones ; for a coup 
tier at Whitehall, writing to a friend, obser\es 
that “the queen, however little of .stature, yet is 
of a pleasing countenance, if she be pleast’d, 
otherwi.se full of .spirit and vigour, and seems of 
more than ordinary re.solution ”; and he adds an 
incident of one of her “ frowas.” The room i’’ 
which the cjueen was at dinner being somewliai 
overheated with the fire and company, “sh' 
drove us all out of the chamber. I .suppose noia 
but a queen could have cast .such a scowl.” W 
may already detect the fair waxen mask meltiu; 
away on the features it covered, even in one shor« 
motith ! 
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By the marriage contract, Henrietta was to lx? 
allowed a household establishment, composed of 
her own people ; *and thi»s had been contrived to 
be no less thati a small French colony, exceeding 
three hundred persons. 

The French party had not long resided in 
I^ondon, ere the mutual jealousies between the 
two nations broke out. All the Ruglish who 
were not Catholics were soon dismissed from their 
attendance on the (|iieen, by herself; while 
Charles was compelled, by the popular cry, to 
forbid am* Knglisli Catholics to serve the queen, 
or to be present at the celebration of her mass. 
The king was even obliged to employ pursui- 
vants or king's messengers, to stand at the door 
of her chapel to seize on any of the bjiglish who 
entered there, while on these occasions the PVench 
would draw their swords to defend these* concealed 
Catholics. “The ([ueen and hers" became an 
odious distinction in the nation. Such were the 
indecent scenes exhibited in ]Hiblic ; they were not 
less reseiwed in private. The 1‘ollowing anecdote 
of saying a grace before the king, at his own 
table, in a most indecorous race run between the 
catholic priest and the king's chaplain, is given 
in a manuscript letter of the times : 

“The King and (pieeii dining together in the 
presence, Mr. Hacket(the chajdain to the Rord 
Keeper Williams) being then to say grace, the 
confessor would have prevented him, but that 
I Jacket .shoved him away ; whereupon the con- 
fessor went to the queen’Vi side, and was about to 
say grace again, but that the king pulling the 
dishes unto him, and the carvers falling to their 
l>iisiiiess, hindered. When dinner was done, the 
confessor thought, standing by the queen, to have 
been before Mr. Hacket, but Mr. Hacket again 
got the .start. The confessor, nevertlieless, begins 
his grace as loud as Mr. Hacket, with such a 
confusion that the king in great pa.s.sion in.staiitly 
rose from the table, and, taking the queen by the 
hand, retired into the bed-chamber.” 

One evening the king suddenly appeared, and 
summoning the French household, commanded 
dumi to take their instant departure — the car- 
■ages were prepared for their removal. In doing 
!ns, Charles had to re.sist the warmest entreaties, 

'lu even the vehement anger of the queen, who 

said in her rage to have broken several panes 

the window of the apartment, to which the 
‘'iug dragged her, and confined her from them. 
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Tlie .scene wliicli took place among llie French 
people, at the sndden announcement of llu* king's 
determination, was remarkably indecorous. They 
instantly flew to take ]>osse.ssion of the queen’s 
wardrobe and jewels ; they did not leave her, it 
appears, a change of linen, since it was with 
difficulty she procured one as a favor, according 
to some manuscri])t letters of the times. One of 
their extraordinary expedients was that of invent- 
ing bills, for which they pretended they had 
engaged themselves on account of the queen, to 
the amonnl of lo.ocxj pounds ($.so,(x.)o), whicli the 
queen at first owned to, but afterwards acknowl- 
edged the del)ts were fictitious ones. Among the.se 
items was one for qa.) j)()nnds for nece.s.saries for 
her majesty : an apothecary's bill for drugs of 800 
pounds; and another of 150 pounds for "the 
bivsliop’s unholy water," as the writer expresses it. 
The young French bishop attempted by all sorts 
of delays to avoid this ignominious expnl.sion ; 
till the king was forced to .send his yeomen of 
the guards to turn them out from Somerset House, 
where the juvenile French bishop at once pro- 
tested against it, and mounting tlie .steps of the 
coach, took his departure “head and shoulders.” 
It appears that to ^-^ay the debts and pensions, 
besides sending the French troops home, cost 
5o,cxx.) pounds {$2^0,000). 

In a long proce.s.sion of nearly forty coaches, 
after four days’ tedious travelling, they reached 
Dover ; but the spectacle of these impatient 
foreigners so reluctantly quitting Kiiglaiid, ge.s- 
ticulating their sorrows or their quarrels, expo.sed 
them to the deri.sion and stirred up the prejudices 
of the common ])eople. As Madame George, 
whose vivacity is described as extravagantly 
French, was stepping into the boat, one of the 
mob could not resist the satisfaction of flinging a 
stone at her hVeiich cap ; an ] English courtier, who 
was conducting her, in.slantly quitted his charge, 
ran the fellow through the body, and quietly i 
returned to the boat. The man died on the .spot ; 
but no further notice ap^xars to have been taken 
of the inconsiderate galiantr)’ of this Engli.sh 
courtier. 

During the residence of the French party at 
the English court, they found opportunities to 
divulge many .state secrets to the French govern- 
ment, and this fact was no doubt the real cause 
of their expulsion. 

The queen’s priests, by those peculiar methods 
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which have been sanctioned by the Church in 
all ages, were drawing from the qifeen the minutest 
circumstances which passed in privacy between 
her and the king; indisposed her mind towards 
her royal consort, imprcvssed on her a contempt of 
the English nation, and a disgust of their customs, 
and particularly, as has been usual with the 
French, made her neglect the English language, 
as if the queen of England held no common inter- 
est with the nation. They had made her resi- 
dence a place of security for the persons and 
papers of the discontented. Yet all this was 
hardly more offensive than the huniilialing state 
to which they had reduced an English queen 
by their monastic obedience ; inflicting the most 
degrading penances. One of the most flagrant is 
alluded to in our histor>\ This was a barefoot 
pilgrimage to Tybuni, wlicie, one morning, under 
the gallows on which so many Jesuits had been 
executed as traitors to Elizabeth and Janies I., she 
knelt and prayed to them as martyrs and saints 
who had shed their blood in defence of the 
catholic cause. A manuscript letter of the times 
mentions that ‘‘the priests had also made her 
dabble in the dirt in a foul morning from vSomerset 
house to St. James’s, her confessor riding along by 
her in his coach ! They made her to go barefoot, 
to spin, and to eat her meat out of dishes, to wait 
at the table of sen^ants, with many other ridicu- 
lous and absurd penances. And if they dare thus 
insult (adds the writer) over the daughter, sister, 
and wife of so great a king, what slavery would 
they not make us, tlie people, to undergo ! ” 

One of the articles in the contract of marriage 
was, that the queen should have a chapel at St. 
James’s to be built and consecrated by her French 
bishop; the priests became very importunate, 
declaring that without a chapel mass could not be 
perlbnned with the state it ought, before tlie queen. 
The king’s answer was firm and to the point : “If 
the queen’s closet, where they now say mass, is 
not large enough, let them have it in the great 
chambei ; and, if the great chamber is not wide 
enough, they might use the garden ; and, if the 
garden will not serve their turn, the park is the 
fittest place.” 


VISIONS IN LITERATURE. 

D ANTE’S “Inferno” is wiiiteu in the form 
• of a vision, and of late ; .ars it has been 
asserted that this masterpiece of poetry was bor- 


rowed from the older Vision of Charles the 
Bald,” written by a monk named Alberico, two 
centuries before Dante’s time. These ‘‘visions’’ 
were the satires of the times, and served the pur- 
pose of a vehicle for popular instruction. We 
quote some pa.ssages from the “ Vision of Charles 
the Bald,” to show the similarity to correspond- 
ing passages in Dante’s poem. Alberico, in 
writing tliis vision, put himself in the place 
of the emperor ; 

‘‘I, Charles, by the gratuitous gift of God, 
king of the Cennans, Roman patrician, and like- 
wise emperor of the Franks : 

“On the holy night of Sunday, having per- 
fonned the divine offices of matins, retuniing to 
m}^ bed to sleep, a voice most terrible came to my 
ear : * Charles ! thy spirit shall now issue froin 
thy body ; thou shaft go and behold the judg- 
ments of God ; they shall sei^’^e thee only as pre- 
sages, and thy spirit shall again return .shortly 
afterwards.’ Instantly was my spirit rapt, and he 
who bore me away was a being of the most splen- 
did whiteness. He put into my hand a ball of 
thread, which shed about a blaze of light, such 
as the comet darts when it is apparent. He 
divided it, and said to me, ‘ Take thou this thread, 
and bind it strongly on the thumb of thy right 
hand, and by this I will lead thee through the 
infernal labyrinth of punishments.’ 

“Then going before with velocity, but always 
unwinding this luminous thread, he conducted 
me into deep valleys filled with fires, and ’^ells 
inflamed, blazingwith all sorts of unctuous matter. 
There I obser\^cd the prelates who had served my 
father and my ancestors. Although I trembled, 

I still, however, inquired of them to leani the 
cause of their torments. They answered, ‘We 
are the bishops of your father and your ancestors ; 
instead of uniting them and their people in peace 
a:id concord, we sowed among them discord, and 
were the kindlers of evil ; for this we are burning 
in these Tartarean punishments ; we, and other 
men-slayers and devourers of rapine. Here also 
shall come your bishops, and that crowd of satel- 
lites who surround you, and who imitate the evil 
we have done.’ 

“ And whilst I listened t(\ them tremblingly, I 
beheld the blackest demons flying with hooks of 
burning iron, who. would have caught that ball 
of thread which I held in my hand, and drawn it 
towards them, but I darted such a reverberating 
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light, that they could not lay hold of the thread. 
These demons, when at my back, hustled to pre- 
cipitate me into ‘those sulphureous pits; but my 
conductor, who carried the ball, wound about my 
shoulder a doubled thread, drawing me to him 
with such force, that we ascended high mountains 
of flame, from whence issued lakes and burning 
streams, melting all kinds of metals. There I 
found the souls of lords who had served my father 
and my brothers ; some plunged in up to the hair 
of their heads, others to their chins, others with 
half their bodies immersed. These yelling, cried 
to me, ‘ It is for inflaming discontents with your 
father, and your brothers, and yourself, to make 
war and .spread murder and rapine, eager for 
earthly spoils, that we now suffer these torments 
in these rivers of boiling metal.’ While 1 was 
timidly bending over their suffering, I heard at 
my back the clamor of voices, poU ntes potcnlcr 
iormenta paiiuniur! ‘The powerful suffer tor- 
ments powerfully and 1 looked up, and beheld 
on the shore boiling streams and ardent furnaces, 
blazing with pitch and sulphur, full of great 
dragons, large scorpions, and serpents of a strange 
species ; wdiere also I saw some of my ancestors, 
princes, and my brothers also, who said to me, 

‘ Alas, Charles ! behold our heavy punishment for 
evil, and for proud and malignant counsels, wdiich 
in our realms and in thine we yielded to from the 
lust of dominion.* As I was grieving with their 
gro£uis, dragons hurried ^on, who sought to de- 
vour me with throats opened, belching flame and 
sulphur. But my leader trebled the thread over 
me, at whose resplendent light these were over- 
come. Leading me then securely, we descended 
into a great valley, wdiich on one side was dark, 
except where lighted by ardent furnaces, while 
the amenity of the other was. so pleasant and 
sj)lendi(I that I cannot describe it. I Uiriied, 
however, to the obscure and flaming side ; I l^e- 
held some kings of my race agonized in great and 
strange punishments, and I thought how in an 
mstant the huge black giants who in turmoil were 
working to set this whole valley into flames, 
wvfiild liaVe hurled me into these gulfs; I still 
ivmbled, when the luminous thread cheered my 
■ ’es, and on the other side of the valley a light 
•r a little while whitened, gradually breaking : I 
*‘»ser\'ed two fountains; one, whose waters had 
treme heat, the other more temperate and clear ; 
'Jd two large vessels filled with these waters. 


The luminous thread rested on one of the fervid 
waters, where I saw my father Louis covered to 
his thighs, and though laboring in the anguish 
of bodily pain, he spoke to me, ‘ My s(m Charles, 
fear nothing ! I know that tliy spirit shall return 
unto thy body ; and God has jxTinitted thee to 
come here that thou mayest witness, ])ecausc of 
the .sins 1 have committed, the punishmei-ts I 
endure. Otie day I am placed in the boiling bath 
of this large vessel, and on another changed into 
that of more temperate waters : this I owe to the 
prayers of Saint Peter, Saint Denis, vSaint Remy, 
who are the patrons of our royal hotise ; but if by 
prayers and masses, offerings and alms, psalmody 
and vigils, my faithful bishops and abbots, and 
even all the ecclesiastical order, assist me, it will 
not be long before I am deliveretl from these boil- 
ing waters. Look on \’onr left ! * I looked, and 
Ixiheld two tuns of boiling waters. ‘These are 
prepared for thee,’ he said, ‘if thou wilt not be 
thine own corrector, and do penance for thy 
crimes ! ’ Then I began to sink with horror ; but 
my guide, perceiving the panic of my spirit, said 
to me, ‘ Follow me to the right of the valley 
bright in the glorious light of Paradise.* I had 
not long proceeded, when amidst the most illus- 
trious kings, I beheld my uncle Lotliaiius seated 
on a topaz, of marvellous magnitude, crowned 
with a most precious diadem ; and beside him was 
his son Louis, like him crowned, and seeing me, 
he spake with a blandishment of air, and a sweet- 
ness of voice, ‘Charles, my successor, now the 
third in the Roman Kmpirc, approach ! I know 
that tl:ou hast come to view these places ofpun- 
ishment, where thy father and my brother groans 
to his' destined hour ; but .still to end by the inter- 
cession of the three saints, the patrons of the 
kings and the people of France. Know that it 
will not be long ere thou shalt be dethroned, and 
shortly after thou shalt die ! * Then lyouis turn- 
ing towards me : ‘Thy Roman Knipire shall pass 
into the bands of Louis, the son of my daughter ; 
give him the sovereign authority, and trust to liij; 
hands, that l)all of thread thou holdest.* Directly 
I loosened it from the finger of my right hand tc 
give the empire to his son. This invested him with 
empire, and he became brilliant with all light ; 
and at the same instant, admirable to see, my 
spirit, greatly wearied and broken, returned and 
glided into my body. Hence let all know, what- 
ever happen, that Louis the young possesses the 
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Roman empire destined by God. And so the 
Lord wlio rcigiieth over the living and the dead, 
and whose kingdom end lire th forever and for aye, 
will perform when he shall call me away* to 
another life.” 

It is easy to believe, from the similarity ot the 
two, that this ” Vision of Charles the Jiald *’ fur- 
nished Dante with his inspiration for the “In- 
ferno.” 

When the latter first appeared, it was accepted 
by the credulous and ignorant people of the times 
as a veritable history, and thereby no doubt 
exerted a good influence over the turbulent and 
lawless characters of that period. 

FRANKLIN’S PARABLE AGAINST PERSECU- 
TION. 

T HK following paralfle was composed by Benja- 
min Franklin. It was his habit to call for a 
copy of the Bible and read it as a portion of the 
Old Testament, and it is so like the Bible in style 
and sentiment that he had no difficulty in causing 
even the best read persons to suppose that it was 
really a part of the Scriptures. It sounds very 
much like some of the articles in the Talmud, 
and Franklin may have borrowed it. But no 
matter where it came from, it is worth reading 
and preserxdng : 

I. And it came to pa.ss after these things, that 
Abraham sat in the door of his tent, about the 
going down of the sun. 

2. And behold a man, bowed with age, came 
from, the way of the wilderness, leaning on a 
staff. 

3. And Abraham arose and met him, and .said 
unto him, ‘‘Turn in, I pray tlicc, and wash thy 
feet, and tarry all night, and thou .shalt arise 
early on the morrow, and go on thy way. 

4. But the man said, “Nay, for I will abide 
under this tree.” 

5. And Abraham pressed him greatly ; .so he 
turned, jaiid they went into the tent, and Abraham 
baked unleavened bread, and they did eat. 

6. And when Abraham .saw that the man 
blessed not God, he said unto him, “Wherefore 
dost thou not wonship the most high God, Creator 
of heaven and earth ?” 

7. And ^ man an.swc ed a-\ 1 said, “I do not 
worship the God thou speakes^ of, neither do I 
call upon his name ■ for I have made to myself a 


god, which abideth alway in mine house, and 
provideth me with all things.” 

8. And Abraham’s zeal was kindled against the 
man, and he aro.se and fell upon him, and drove 
him forth with blows into the wilderness. 

9. And at midnight God called unto Abraham, 
.saying, “Abraham, where is the stranger?” 

10. And Abraham answered and .said, “Lord, 
he would not worship thee, neither would he call 
uix>n thy name ; therefore have I driven him out 
from before my face into the wilderness.” 

rr. And God .said, “Have I borne with him 
the.se hundred ninety and eight years, and nour- 
ished him, and clothed him, notwith.standing his 
rebellion against me ; and couldst not thou, that 
art thyself a sinner, bear with liiin one night?” 

12. And Abraham said, “ Let not the anger of 
the lyord wax hot again.st his ser\"ant ; lo, I have 
sinned; forgive me, I pray thee.” 

13. And Abraham aro.se, and went forth into 
the wilderne.ss, and .sought diligently for the man, 
and found him, and returned with him to the 
tent ; and when he had entreated him kindly, he 
.sent him away on the morrow with gifts. 

14. And God .spake again unto Abraham, say- 
ing, “ For this thy .sin .shall thy .seed be afflicted 
four hundred years in a strange land ; 

15. “But for thy repentance will I deliver 
them ; and they shall come forth with power, and 
with gladne.ss of heart, and wnth miich sub- 
stance.” 

JOHN WESLEY’S “PREACHMENT.” 

Iv copy the following intere.sting description 
of We.sley’s personal appearance and style 
of preaching from the joYirnal of Samuel Cun\xM), 
written on the 7th and 14th of September, 1777 : 

In the afternoon, walked to a street adjoining 
King’s .square to attend John We.sley’s preach- 
ment ; he being seated on a decent scaffold, ad- 
dre.s.sed about two thousand people, consisting of 
the middle and lower ranks. The preacher’s lan- 
guage was plain and intelligible, without descend- 
ing to vulgarisms. 

Sefif. 14. In the afternoon I attended once more, 
John We.sley, having the heavens for his canopV : 
he began with an extempore prayer, followed by 
a hymn of his own composing, and adapted tn 
the subject of his discourse. He wears his own 
gray hair, or a wig so very like that my eye could 
not distinguish. He is not a graceful speaker lii.^ 
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voice being weak and harsh ; he is attended by 
great numbers of the middling and lower classes ; 
is said to have-humanized the almost savage col- 
liers of Kingswood, who, before his time, were 
almost as fierce and unmanageable as the wild 
beasts of the wilderness. He wears an Oxford 
master’s gown ; his attention seemingly not di- 
rected to manner and behavior, — not rude, but 
negligent, dress cleanly, not neat. He is always 
visiting the numerous societies of his own form- 
ing in Rngland, Scotland, Whiles, and Ireland ; 
though near eighty years old, he reads without 
.spectacles the smallest print. He ri.ses at four, 
preaches every day at five, and once l>esides ; an 
uncommon instance of physical ability. 

A HISTORY OF PSALM-SIHGING. 

T he history of psalm-singing is a portion of 
the hi.story of the Reformation ; of that 
great religious revolution which .separated for 
ever, into two unequal divi.sions, the great estab- 
lishment, of Chri.stianity. Archbi.shop Seeker ob- 
serves, “that though the first Christians (from 
this pas.sage in James v. 13, ‘ Is any merry? let 
him sing p.sahiis ! ’) made .singing a constant 
part of their worship, and the whole congregation 
joined in it ; yet afterwards the singers by profes- 
.sion, who had been prudently appointed to lead 
and direct them, by degrees usiiqx:d the wliole per- 
formance. But at the Rcfoniiation the people 
•were restored to their rights,” after which, con- 
gregational singing again lx*canie the rule among 
most of the churches. 

'I'o trace the history of modern metrical psalmo- 
dy, we mu.st have recourse to Bayle, who, as a 
mere literary hi.storian, has accidentally preserved 
it. The inventor was a celebrated French poet, 
named Clement Marot; and the invention, though 
iMti haps in its very origin inclining towards the 
abuse to which it was afterwards carried, was un- 
t xpectedly adopted by the aastere Calvin, and in- 
irudiicedinto the Geneva discipline. It is indeed 
h atige, that while he was stripping religion not 
’ merely of. its pageantry, but even of its decent 
' remonies, that this levelling reformer should 
ive introduced this taste for singing psalms in 
■position to reading psalms. “On a parallel 
; uiciple,“ says Thomas Wartoii, “and if any 
ificial aids to devotion were to be allowed, he 
’" ight at least have retained the use of pictures 


in the church.” But it was^ decreed that .statues 
.should be mutilated of “ their fair proportions,” 
and painted gla.ss be dashed into pieces while the 
congregation were to .sing ! “Calvin,” .says the 
same writer, “sought for proselytes among the 
rabble of a republic, who can have no relish for 
the more elegant externals.” But to have made 
men .sing in concert, in the streets, or at their 
W'ork, and merry, or .sad, on all occa.sions to tickle 
the car with rhymes and touch the heart with 
emotion, was betraying no deficient knowledge of 
luiman nature, 

The following is a sample of one of Marot’ s 
“psalms,” selected from his holy .song-book : 

Thrice they, who may hi-hold, 

And listen, in that age of gold ! 

As by the plough the labourer strays, 

And earinan mid the ])iildie way.s, 

And tradesman in his shop shall swell 
Their voice in Psalm or Canticle, 

Singing to solace toil ; again, 

From w oods .shall conic a sw-eeter strain * 
Shepherd and shephenless shall vie 
In many a tender Psalmody ; 

And the Creator’s name prolong 
Ah rock and stream return their song ! 

Begin then, ladies fair ! Ijcgin 
The age rencw'*d that knows no sin ! 

And with light heart, that wants no wing, 

Sing ! from this holy .song-book, sing. 

This “ holy .song-book” for the harj)sichord or 
the voice was a gay novelty, and no book was ever 
more eagerly received by all cla.sscs than Marot’s 
“ P.salms.” In the fervour of tliat day, they sold 
faster than the printers could take them off their 
presses ; but as they were understood to be song.s, 
and yet were not accompanied by music, every 
one set them to favourite tunes, commonly tlio.se 
of popular ballads. Jvach of the royal laiiiily, 
and every nobleman, chose a psalm or a song, 
which expressed his own personal feelings, 
adapted to his own tune. The Daiipliin, after- 
wards Henry II., a hunter, when he went to the 
chase, was .singing Ainsi quon vif le a rf bcuvre^ 
“Like as the hart desireth the water- brooks.” 

The Queen of France adopted for herself a 
p.salni under the title of “ Rebuke me not in Thy 
indignation,” which she sang to the tune of a 
fa.shionable jig ; while the King of Navarre sang 
for himself, “Stand up, O Lord, to revenge my 
quarrel,” to the air of a popular dance. 

Catharine de Medicis had her psalm, and nearly 
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all her courtiers adopted some particular one for 
themselves, which they often played on lutes, 
guitars, etc. Singing psalms in verse was thus. a 
favorite social amusement. 

The universal reception of Marot’s psalms in- 
duced Theodore lle/a to complete the collection, 
and ten thousand copies were immediately dis- 
persed. These had the advantage of being set to 
music, for we are told they were “ admiralily fitted 
to the violins and other musical iiistrnmeiit.s.” 

And who was the man who had thus adroitly 
taken hold of the public feeling to give it this 
strong direction ? It was the solitary and ascetic 
Calvin, who, fi*om the depth of his closet at 
Cleiieva, had engaged the finest musical composers, 
who were no doubt wanned by the zeal of propa- 
gating his faith, to form these siin])le and beautiful 
airs to assist the Psalm singers. At first this was 
not discovered, and Catholics as well as Huguenots, 
were solacing themselves on all occasions with 
this new music. Put when Calvin apjxnnted 
these Psalms, asset to music, to be sung at his 
meetings, and Marot’s formed an appendix to the 
Catechism of Geneva, this put an end to all 
P.s.'dm .singing for the Catholics! Marot himself 
w.'is forced to fly to Geneva from the fulminations 
«»f the vSorbonne, and Psalm singing became an 
open declaration of wliat the French called 
“ IvUtheranism,^’ when it became with the reformed 
a regular part of their religious discipline. Tlie 
Cardinal of Lorraine succeeded in persuading the 
lovely patronc.ss of the “ \ioly song book,” Diana 
de Poictiers, who at first was a Psalm singer and 
an lieretical reader of the Pible, to discountenance 
this new fashion. Tie began by finding tault with 
tlic P.salms of David, and revived the amatory 
elegancies of Horace: at that moment even the 
reading of the Piblc was .symptomatic of Luthcr- 
aaism ; Diana, who had given way to tliese 
nov elties, would have a I'rciich Bible, because the 
queen, Catharine de Medicis, had one, and the 
Cardinal finding a Bible on her table, immediately 
crossed him.self, beat his -brea.st, and (Ulierwise .so 
•veil acted his i)art, that, “having thrown the 
i'dide down and condemned it, he remonstrated 
‘ iih the fair penitent, that it was a kind of read- 
qg not adapted for her sex, containing dangerous 
' ' liters ; if she was unca.sy in her mind .she should 
ir two inas.ses in.stead of one, and rest content 
'ih her Paterno.sters and her Primer, which were 
^•«t only devotional but oniamented with a variety 
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of elegant forms from the most exquisite pencils 
of iMance.” Such is the story drawn from a cu- 
rious letter, written by a IIugueiK.)!, and a former 
friend of Catharine de Medicis, and by whicli we 
may infer that the reformed religion was making 
considerable progress in the h'reiicli court, — liad 
the Cardinal of Lorraine not interfered l.)y per- 
.suading the mi.slre.ss, and she the king, and the 
king his queen, at once to gi\e iq) Psalm singing 
an<l the reading of the Bilile ! 

“ This infectious frenzy of Psalm singing,” as 
Warton de.scril)cs it, under the Calvini.stic preacli- 
ers. had rapidly ])ropagated itself tlirough Ciermaiiy 
as well as France. It was admiraldv calculated 
to kindle the flame of religious enthusiasm, and 
frecjuenlly .served as the trumpel to rebellion.” 
These energetic hymns of Geneva excited and 
.su])porled a variet y of popular instructions in the 
mo.st flourishing cities of the Low Cofuitrics, and 
what our poetical antiquaiy could never forgive, 
“fomented tlie fury wliich defaced many of the 
most beautiful and venerable churches of Flan- 
ders. ’ ’ 

At length it reached Kngland at the critic.al 
moment when it had first, embraced the Reform.: 
lion ; and here its domestic history was paralleled 
with its f(.)reign, except, ])erhaps, in the splendor 
of its .success. vSternliold, an eiithusia t for the 
reformation, was much ofTended, says Warton, at 
the la.scivious ballads which prevailed among the 
courtiers, and with a laudable design to check 
these indecencies, he undertook to be the Ihiglish 
Marot without his genius ; “ thinking thereby,” 
says the cynical literary historian, Antony Wood, 
“ that the courtiers would sing them instead of 
their. sonnets but did uot, only .some few excepted.” 
They were practised by the Puritans in the reign 
of Klizabeth ; for vShakespcarc notices the Puritan 
of his day “singing Psalms to hornpipes,” and 
more particularly during tlie ])rotcctorate of 
Cromwell, on the same jdaii of accommodating 
them to popular tunes and jigs, which one of |hem 
.said “were too g(H)d for the devil.” Psalms were 
now .sung at Lord Mayor dinners and city feasts ; 
.soldiers .sang them on their marcli and at parade ; 
a few houses which had wiiuhiws fronting the 
.streets, but had their evening jisalms ; for a .story 
has come down to us, to record that the good 
brethren did not always care to sing unless tlicy 
were heard ! a failing that still obtains to :jome 
extent. 
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SECRET HISTORY OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 

AIJilGH exercised in perfection incorruptible 
talents, and Iiis cliaracter connects the op- 
posite extremes of our nature. His “Book of 
Life,” with itsincidentsof pi:osperity and adversity, 
of glory and humiliation, was as checkered as 
the novelist could desire for a tale of fiction. 
From his earliest days lie lietrayed the genius of 
an adventurer, whieh prevailed in his character 
to the last ; and degraded by its littleness the 
grandeur of a characUa* which was closed by a 
splendid death, worthy the life of the wisest and 
the greatest of mankind ! 

The sunshine of his days was in the reign of 
Klizabeth. From a boy, always dreaming of 
romantic con(|uests, for he was born in an age of 
heroism ; and formed by nature for the chi<'alric 
gallantry of the court of > maiden ([ueen, from 
the moment he with such infinite art cast his rich 
mantle over the miry spot, his life was a progress 
of glory. All about Raleigh was splendid as 
Ihe dress he wore : his female sovereign, whose 
eyes loved to dwell on men who might have been 
fit .subjects for “the Faerie Queen” of Spenser, 
ojiiurious of reward, only recompen.sed her favor- 
ites by suffering them to make their own fortunes 
on sea and land ; and Klizabeth listened to the 
glowing projects of her hero, indulging that spirit 
which could liave concpicred the world, to lay the 
toy at the feel of the .sovereign ! 

This man, this extraordinary being, who was 
prodigal of his life and fortune tm the >Spanish 
main, in the idleness of peace could ecpially di- 
rect his invention to supjdy the domestic wants 
of everyday life, in his project of “an office for 
addre.ss.” Nothing was too high for his ambi- 
tion, nor too liumble for his genius. Pre-eminent 
as a military and a na\'al eommander, as a states- 
man and a student, Raleigh was as intent on 
forming the character of Prince Henry, as that 
prince was studious of moulding his own a.spiring 
cjualities by the genius of the friend whom he con- 
templated. Vet the active life of Raleigh is not 
more remarkable tlian his contemplative one. He 
may well rank among the founders of our litera- 
ture ; for C(jmp<).sing on a subject exciting little 
interest, his fine genius has sealed his unfinished 
volume with immortality. h\jr magnificence of 
elocpience, and ma.s ^iveness of bought, w'e must 
still dwell on hi^ pages, v^uc! vas the man, who 
was the adored patron of vSp- user ; whom Ben 


Jonsoih proud of calling other favourites ''his 
.SOILS,” honoured by the title of “his father;” 
and wlio left political instructions which Milton 
deigned to edit. 

A letter written at that time records the follow- 
ing characteristic incident illustrative of the arti- 
fices to which Raleigh occasionally stooped for 
the purj^ose of gaining his ends : 

When, under Klizabeth, he was once in con- 
finement, and it appears, that seeing the queen 
passing by, he was suddenly seized with a strange 
resolution of combating with the governor and 
his ]^)eople ; declaring that the mere s/^^/// of the 
queen had made him desperate, tas a confined 
lover would feel at the sight of his mistress. The 
writer gives a minute narrative of Sir Walter’s 
astonishing coiuluct, and carefully repeats the 
warm romantic style in which he talked of his 
royal mistress, and his rormal resolution to die 
rather than exist out of her i)resence. This ex- 
travagant scene, witli all its colouring, was most 
elaborately penned, with a hint to the person 
whom the writer addresses, to .suffer it to 
meet the eye of their royal mistress, who could 
not fail of admiring our new “Orlando Furioso; ” 
and she .soon after relca.sed this tentler prisoner ! 

The letter referred to was doubtless written b\ 
Raleigh himself, under an arrangement with the 
person to whom it was addressed, whereby it pur- 
po.sely fell into the queen’s hands, with the hapjiy 
result that was anticipated and intended. 

On another occa.sion, while Raleigh was im- 
prisoned in the Tower for the Coliham consjnracy, 
an examination took place, and an incident oc- 
curred which is thus de.scribed l)y Lord Cecil : 

“One afternoon, wliil^e diverse of us were in 
the Tower examining .some of the.se pri.soners, vSir 
Walter ixttempted to murder himself : wdiereof 
when we were adverti.sed, we came to him and 
found him in some agony to be unable to endiin 
his misfortunes, and protesting innoceiicy, with 
carelessness of life ; and in that humour he had 
wointded himself under the right breast, but no wa v 
mortally, beinir in truth rather a exit than a stab, and 
now very well cured both in body and mind.” * 

When Raleigh returned from his wild and des- 
perate voyage to Guiana, he found misery in every 
shape about him. His .son had perished, his 
friends were deserting him, and, without fortiiin 
or hope, in sickness and .sorrow, he brooded ove. 
the .sad thought that in the hatred of the Span- 
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iards and the political pusillanimity of King 
James, he was arriving only to meet inevitable 
death. 

He landed in his native county of Devon, 
and having settled his affairs, he set off for 
London, in obedience to the king’s proclamation. 
( )ii the way he was met and placed under surveil- 
lance by Sir Lewis Stucley, Vice-Admiral of 
Devon, and a kinsman of Sir Walter. Stucley 
was accompanied by a Freiichtnan named Ma* 
noury, who was sent to act the part of spy, and 
report to the authorities aiD’thing that might ap* 
pear suspicious* in the conduct or actions of the 
distinguished prisoner. They proceeded together 
to London, where for a lime, by the king’s per- 
mission, Sir Walter was allowed to reside in his 
own house, but still under the surveillance of 
Stucley and the I'renchinaii. 

At first he suspected that Manoury was one of 
those instruments of state, who are sometimes 
employed when open measures are not to be pur- 
sued, or when the cabinet have not yet determined 
on the fate of a person implicated in a state crime ; 
ill a word, Raleigh thought that Manoiiry was a 
-]>y over him., and iirobably over Stucley too. 
'i'he first impression of these matters is usually 
the right one ; but when Raleigh found himself 
caught in the toils, he imagined that such cornet 
agents were to be corrupted, 'fhe French em- 
])iric was sounded, and found very compliant ; 
Raleigh w’as desirous bj" his aid to counterfeit 
sickness, and for this purpose invented a series of 
the most humiliating stratagems. He imagined 
lint a constant appearance of sickness might pro- 
duce delay, and procra.stination, in the cliajjter of 
accidents, might end in pardon. He procured 
vomits from the Frenchman, and whenever he 
chose, ])roduced every appearance of sickness; 
with dimness of sight, dizziness in his head, he 
reded about, and once struck hi* v^df with such 
violence against a pillar in the gallery, that there 
v.as no doubt of his malady. Raleigh’s servant 
'Ur morning entered Stucley s cham])er, and de- 
e! I red that his master was out of his senses, for 

It he had just left him in his shirt upon all 
^ ‘rs, gnawing the rushes from the floor. On 

- idey’s entrance, Raleigh was raving, and reel- 

- in strong convulsions. Stucley ordered him 
' be chafed and fomented, and Raleigh after- 
' -rils laughed at this ludicrous scene, observing 

^ ' ‘ he had made Stucley a-perfect physician. 
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But Raleigh found it required some more visilde 
and alarming disease than such riiliculous scenes 
had exhibited. The vomits worked so slowly 
that Manoury was fearful to rei>eat the doses. Sii 
Walter imiiiired wliether tlie empiric knew of anv 
preparations wbicli could make him look ghastly, 
without injuring his healtli. The Frendiiiian 
offered a harmless ointment to act on the surface 
of the skin, which would give him the appearance 
of a leper. “That will do !“ said Raleigh, “for 
the lords will be afraid to approach me ; and be- 
sides, it will move their pity.” Applying the 
ointment to his brows, his arms, and his brea.st, 
the blisters rose, the skin inflamed, and wa.^ 
covered with purple spots. Stucley coiicliuled 
that Raleigh luul the ]>l.ague. Physicians were 
now called in ; Raleigh took the black silk ribbon 
from his poinard, and Manoury tightened it 
strongly about Ins arm, todi.sorder bis j)ulsc, but it 
beat too strong and regular. He ap])eare(l to take 
no food, while Manoury secretly provided him. 
The physicians j)ron()iinced the disease mortal, and 
that the patient could not be removed into the aii 
without immediate danger. Awhile after, being 
in his bed-chamber undressed, and no one prevSciit 
but Manoury, Sir Walter lield a looking-glass in 
his hand, to admire his spotted face, and observed 
in merriment to bis new confidant, how they 
should one day laugh for having thus cozened tlie 
king, council, ])liysicians, Spaniards and all. The 
excuse Raleigh ofTered for this course of poor stra- 
tagems, so unworthy of his genius, was to obtain 
time and seclusion for writing bis apology, or 
vindication of his voyage, which has come down 
to ns in his “Renmins.” “The prophet David 
did make liimself a fool, and siifTered spittle to 
fall upon his beard, to escape from the hands of 
his enemies,” said Raleigh in his last speech. 
Brutus, too, was another exaiu])le. But his dis- 
cernment often prevailed over tliis mockery of his 
spirits. The king licensed him to reside at his 
own house on his arrival in London ; on which 
Manonr>" ob.scrwd, that the king showed ];y his 
indulgence that his majesty was favorably inclined 
towards him; but Raleigh replied, “They used 
all these kinds of flatteries to the Duke of Biron, 
to draw him fairly into ])rison, and then they cut 
off his head. I know they have concluded among 
them, that it is expedient that a man should die, 
to reassure the traffic wdiich I have broke with 
Spain. And Manour)' adds, from whose narrative 
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we have all these particulars, that Sir Walter 
broke out in tliis rant : “If he could but save 
himself for this time, he would plot such plots as 
would make the king think himself happy to send 
for him a^aiii, and restore him to his estate, and 
would force the king^ of vSpain to write to Knglaiid 
in his favor. “ 

Raleigh at length ]iro])oscd a flight to France 
wdth Maiioury, who llieii revealed to Studey what 
he had hitlierto concealed from him, and Raleigh 
soon perceived tliat he had two rogues to bribe 
instead of one, and that they were playing into 
one another’s hands. For the purpose of bribing 
him, vSir Walter presented Slucley with “a jewel 
made in the foshion of hair powdered with dia- 
monds, with a ruby in the midst.” But vStudey 
observed that if he allowcil his friend and kins- 
man to esca])e it would cost him his office, which 
was worth to which Raleigh replied that he 

should l)e no loser, for that his wife would pay 
him j^Kxx:) when they had safely reached France 
or Holland. 

About this lime the Frenchman took his leave ; 
the part he had to act was performed ; the juggle 
was com])lete, and two wretches had triumphed 
over the sagacity and magnanimity of a sage and 
hero, whom misfortune had levelled him to folly. 

But the story df)es not here conclude, for the 
treacheries of Stucley were more intricate. This 
villain had obtained a warrant of indemnity, to 
authorize his compliance with any offer to assist 
Raleigli in his escai)e. This miserable wretch 
was both the confidant and the executioner of 
Raleigh ; he can'ied about him a license to betray 
him, and was making profit of the victim before 
delivering him to the sacrifice. Arrangements 
were made to sc‘cure a boat at Tilbury, in which 
Sir Walter could escape, the price agreed ui^on 
being ‘ ‘ thirt>* pieces of silwr. ’ ’ vStucley betrayed 
the plot to his cousin, William Ileihcrt, and the 
two Judases kepi their treacherj^as a family affair. 
The night for the flight was fixed, but Sir Walter, 
blinded as to Stiicle\'’s real motive, iiisi.sted that 
he sliould acc(' !ipaiiy him. The party met at 
th(‘ appointed place, Raleigh being in disgui.se. 
They had not rowed twenty strokes before the 
boatmen olxxrved that Mr. Herbert had lately 
taken boat, and made toward i .e bridge, but had 
returned down tlie river afte- *hem. 

At this Raleigh became apprehensive, and 
wished to return home, while tlie boatmen became 


greatly frightened, for they clearly perceived that 
something unusual was in progress, which might 
result ill danger to them. Stucley acted his j^art 
well, cursing his ill-fortune in having a friend, 
whom he was anxious to save, .so full of doubts 
and fears, and threatening to pistol the boatmen 
if they did not proceed. Thus menaced, they 
rowed a mile beyond Woolwich, approaching two 
or three ketches, when King, the boatswain, 
doubted whether any of the.se were the one he 
had ])rovided to fiinii.sh them. “We are be- 
trayed!” cried Raleigh, and ordered the water- 
men to row back : he strictly examined the boat- 
swain, alas ! his ingenuity was baflled 1>3^ a .shuf 
fling villain, whose real answer appeared when a 
wherry hailed the boat ; Raleigh ob.served that 
it contained Herbert’s crew. He saw tliat all 
was now di.scovercd. He look Stucle y aside* ; his 
ingenious mind still sugge.stiiig projects for him- 
self to return home in safety, or how Stucley 
might plead that he had only jire tended to go 
with Raleigh, to seize on his private papers. 
They whispered together, and Raleigh look 
some things from his pocket, and handed Ihe'm 
to vStucley ; probably more “rubies jiowdeixd 
with diamonds.”— vSome effect was instantaiieoii d > 
produced ; for the tender heart of his friend vSluc- 
le>fc relented, and he not only repeatedly embiaeed 
him with extraordinary warnilh of affection, but 
was voluble in effusions of friendship and fidelity. 
Stucley persuaded Raleigh to land at Grave- 
send, the strange wherry which had dogged llieni 
landing at the same time ; these were peojde be- 
longing to Mr. Herbert and vSir William vSt. John, 
who, it seems, had formerly shared in the spoils 
of this unhappy hero. (.)ii Greenwich bridge , 
vStucley advised Captain King that it would he 
advantageous to Sir Waller, that King shouM 
v'Onfe.ss that he had joined with Stucley to be- 
tray his master ; and Raleigh lent himself to 
the suggestion of vStucley, of whose trcacliei\ Ik* 
might vStill be uncertain ; but King, a rou.ufi 
and honest seamen, declared that he woulcf not 
share in the odium. At the moment he refused. 
Stucley aiTcsted the captain in the king’s nape 
committing him to the charge of Herbert’s men 
They then proceeded to a tavern, but Raleigli 
who now viewed the monster in his true sliajx 
obser\X‘d, “vSir lycwis, these actions will not tuit 
out to your credit:” and on the following day* 
when they pavSvSed through the Tower-gate, Rji 
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leigh, turning to King, ol)servecl, “Stuckyaiicl 
niy servant Cotterell have betrayed me. You 
need be in no fear of danger, but as for me, it 
is I who am the mark that js shot at.” The 
fate of Raleigh .soon verified tlie prediction. 

This long narrative of treachery will not, how- 
ever, be complete, unless we wind it up with 
ilie fate of the infamous Stucley. Fiction gives 
perfection to its narratives, by the privilege it 
enjoys of disposing of its criminals in the most 
exemplary manner; but the labours of the liis- 
torian are not always refreshed by this moral 
pleasure. 

Raleigh, in his admirable address from the 
scaffold, where he seemed to be rather one of the 
spectators than the sufferer, declared he forgave 
vSir Lewis, for he had forgiven all men ; but he 
was bound in charity to caution all men against 
him, and .such as he is ! Raleigh’s latt and sol- 
emn notice of the treachery of his ” kinsman and 
friend” was irrevocably fatal to this wretch. The 
hearts of the jx^ople were ojkmi to the deepe.st ini- 
pres.sioiis of sympath>', melting into tears at the 
jiathetic addre.ss of the magnanimous spirit who 
had touched them ; in one moment Sir Lewis 
Stucley became an object of execration through- 
out the nation ; he soon oljtained a new title, that 
of ” vSir Judas,” and was shunned bv every man. 
To remove the Cain-like mark, whicli Ood and 
men had fixed on him, lie ]nil)lished an apology 
for his conduct, in which he pleaded in jiLstifica- 
tion of his perfidy thaUhe was a state agent ; that 
it was lawful to lie for the di.scox'ery of treason ; 
that he Iiad a personal hatred towards Raleigh, 
for having abridged his father of his sliare of 
.:)Ome prize-money ; and then he entered more into 
Rale igh’.s character, who ” being des])erate of 
any fortune here, agreeable to the height of his 
mind, would have, made up his fortune elsewhere, 
upon any terms against his .sovereign and his 
country. ‘ ‘ Is it not marvel, ’ * continues the per.soni- 
'i’-rof Stucley, “that he was angry with me at 
ills death for bringing him back? Besides, being 
a nian of so great a wit, it was no .small grief, that 
a man of mean wit as T, should he thought to go 
beyond him,” rill of which is the mero subterfuge 
of a coward and villain. 

'fo keep up appearanc'cs, Sir Judas re.sortcd 
more than usual to court ; where, however, he 
was perpctuall}" enduring rebuffs, or avoided, as 
one infected with the plague of treachery. He 


offered the king, in his own ju.stifi cation, to take 
the .sacrament, that whatever he had laid to Ra- 
leigh’s charge was true, and would jirodiice two 
unexceptionable witnesses to do the like. ” Why, 
then,” replied his majesty, ‘‘tliemore malicious 
was Sir Walter to utter these s])ccches at his 
death.” Sir Thomas Badger, wlio stood l)y, ob- 
.served, ” Let the king take off Stucley’s head, as 
vStuclev has done vSir Walter’s, and let him at his 
death take the .sacrament and his oatli upon it, 
and I’ll l)elieve him ; but till vStucley loses his 
head, I shall credit Sir Walter Raleigh’s bare 
affirmative before a thousand of vStucley’s oath.s. 
When vStucley, on pretence of giving an account 
of his office, phlced himsedf in the audience cham- 
ber of the lord admiral, and his lord.ship pa.s.sed 
him without any notice, vSir Judas attempted tc 
addre.ss the earl ; but with a bitter look his lord- 
.ship exclaimed, “Base fellow! dare.st thou, who 
art the scorn and contempt of men, offer tliy.self 
in my presence.^ Were it mA in my own house, I 
would cudgel thee with my .staff for pre.suming 
ou this saucine.ss.” This annihilating affront 
vStucley hastened to convey to the king ; his ma- 
jesty an. swe red him. “What would.st thou have 
me do ? Woiihl.st thou have me hang him ? On 
my .soul, if I should hang all that .s])eak ill of 
thee, all the trees of the ecnintry would not suffice, 
.so great is the miiiiber !” 

One of the crimes of that age, ere the forgery 
of liank-iiotes existed, was the clipping of gold ; 
and this was one of the private amu.seinents .suita- 
ble to the character of vSir Judas. Treachery and 
forgery are the .same crime in a different form. 
vStucley received out of the excheciiier five him- ’ 
dred pounds, ns the reward of his e.sjMonage and 
perfidy. It was the ])riee of blood, and was hardly 
in his hands ere it was turned into the fraudulent 
coiii <ff “the Clicater!” He was .seized in the 
palace of W’liitehall, for dimini.shing the gold coin. 
“The manner of the discovery,” .says the manu- 
.script writer, “ was strange, if my occa.sions would 
.suffer me to relate tlie particulars.” Ou his ex- 
amination he attempted to .shift the crime to his 
own .sun, who fled, aud on his man, who being 
taken, in the words of the letter- writer, was 
“ willing to .set the .saddle upon the right hor.se, 
and accn.sed his ma.stcr.” Maiiour>’, too, the- 
French empiric, was arrested at Plymouth for the 
same crime, and accn.sed his worth}" friend. But 
such was the intere.st of Stucley with government, 
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bought probably with his last shilling, and, as 
one vsays, with his last shirt, that he obtained his 
own, and his son’s pardon, for crinies that ought 
to have finally concluded the history of this 
blessed family. A more solemn and tragical ca- 
tastrophe was reserved for the perfidious Stucley. 
lie was deprived of his place of vice-admiral, and 
left destitute in the world. Abandoned by all 
human beings, by the son whom he had tutored 
ill the arts of villainy, he appears to have wan- 
dered about an infamous and distracted beggar. 
It is also recorded that “in August, 1620, Lewis 
Stucley, who betrayed Sir Water Raleigh, died 
ill a manner mad.” vSuch is the catastrophe of 
one of the most remarkable domestic laics ; an 
historical example not easily paralleled in the an- 
nals of retribution. 

The close of Sir Walter Raleigh’s life was as 
extraordinary as many parts of his varied history. 
The promptitude and uprightness of his genius, 
his carelessness of life, and the equanimity of his 
great .spirit in quitting the world, are onl}" equalled 
by a few’ other heroes and sages. 

Raleigh one morning w’as taken out of his 
bed in a fit of fex’er, and unexpectedly hurried, 
not to his trial, but to a sentence of death. The 
wStory is well know’ii. Vet pleading wMth “a voice 
grow’ii w’eak by sickness and an ague he had at 
that in.stant on hini,“ he usetl every means to avert 
his fate ; he did, therefore value the life he could 
so easily part w’ith. His judges there at least, 
re.spected their .state criminal, and they addre.ssed 
him in a tone far different from that w’hich he had 
fifteen years liefore listened to from Coke. Yel- 
vertoii, the attorney-general, said, “ »Sir Walter 
Raleigh hatli been as a star at wiiicli the W’orld 
have gazed ; but stars may fall, nay, they mu.st fall, 
wdien they trouble the sphere where they abide.” 
And the lord chief-justice noticed Raleigh’s 
great w’ork : “1 know’ that you have been valiant 
and W’ise, and I doul)t not but you retain both 
the.se virtues, for now you .shall have occa.sion to 
use them. Your book is an admirable w’ork ; I 
w’ould give you counsel, but I know you can 
apply unto yourself far better than I am able to 
give you.” Rut the judge ended w’ith saying, 
“ Execution is granted.” It was .stifling Raleigh 
yvith ro.ses ! the heroic .sage felt as if listening to 
fame from the voice of death. 

He declared, that now’ being ok:., sickly, and in 
di.sgrace, and certain w’ere he all(*x\ed to live, to go 


to it again, life w’as w^cari.some to him, and all he en- 
treated was to have leave to speak freely at his 
farew’ell, to .satisfy the world that he was ever 
loyal to the king, and a true lover of the com- 
niomvealth ; for this he would .seal with his 
blood. 

Raleigh, on his return to pri.son, while .some 
W’ere deploring his fate, okserved, that “ the 
world itself is but a large pri.soii, out of w'hich 
.some are daily selected for execution.” 

That last night of his exi.stence was occupied 
by writing what the letter- w’riter calls “a re- 
membrancer” to be left with his wife, to acquaint 
the world with his sentiments, should he be de- 
nied their deliverx* from the .scaffold as lie had 
been at the bar of the King’s Bench. She visited 
him that night, and amicl.st her tears acquainted 
him that she had obtained the favour of (li.spo.sing 
of his body; to w’hich he answ’ered .smiling, “It 
is w’cll, Bc.ss, that thou maye.st dispo.se of that, 
dead, which thou had.st not always tlie di.sposiiig 
of when it was alive.” At midnight he entreated 
her to leave him. It must have been then, that, 
with un.shaken fortitude, Raleigh .sat dow’ii Ut 
compo.se those verses on his death, w’hich, being 
short, the most appropriate may be repeated. 

“ Even such is Time, that takes on trust, 

Our \’Oiith, our joys, or all wc have, 

And pays ns but with age and dust ; 

Who in dark and silent graves, 

When we have waiultTod all our ways, 

Shuts lip the story of our days ! ” 

The .same night Raleigh w’rote this di.stich, 
on the candle burning dimly : 

“Cowards fear to die : but courage .stout. 

Rather than live in snuff, will he put out.** 

His cheerful iic.ss was .so remarkable, and hi.s 
fearlessness of death so marked, that the Dean of 
WestmiiivSter, who attended, at first w’ondering ai 
the hero, reprehended the lightne.ss of his man- 
ner; but Raleigh gave God thanks that he had 
never feared death, for it w’as but an opinion and 
an imagination ; and as for the manner of death, 
he w’ould rather so than of a burning fever : and 
that .some might have made show’s outw’ardly, but 
he felt the joys within. The Dean .says that he 
made no more of his death than if he had been ‘to 
take a journey ; “Not,” said he, ” but that T 
am a great sinner, for I have been a soldier, a 
seaman, and a courtier.” The writer of a 
manuscript letter tells us, that the Dean de- 
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dared he died not only religiously, but he found 
him to be a man as ready and as able to give as 
to take instruc-^ 
lion. 

On the morn- 
ing of his death 
liL* smoked, as 
usual, his iavor- 
ite tobacco, and 
when they 
brought him a 
cup of excellent 
sack, being 
asked how he 
liked it, Raleigh 
answered, “As 
tlie fellow, that, 
drinking of St. 

Giles’s bowl, as 
he went to Ty- 
])urn, said, ‘That 
was good drink 
if a man might 
I a rr y by it.’ ” 

"file day before, 
ni ]Kissing from 
Westminster- 
hall to the Gate- 
house, his eye 
had caught Sir 
1 fugh Beeston in 
tlie throng, and 
calling on him, 
k deigh request- 
c'. that he would 
see him die to- 
morrow. Sir 
Hugh, to secure 
himself a seat 
on the scaffold, 
iiid provided 
Idmself with a 
1' tier to the sher- 
which was 
^ »t read at the 
'lie, and Sir 
alter found his 
‘ end thrust by, 
onenting that 
' could not get there. “Farewell ! “exclaimed 
• ‘k‘igh, “ I know not what shift you will make, 


but I am sure to have a place.'* In going from 
the prison to the scaffold, among otluTs wlio 


were pressing hard to .see him, one old man, 
whose head was bald, came ver\' forward, inso- 
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much that Raleigh noticed him, and asked, 
“whether he would have ought of him?” The 
old man answered, “ Xothiiig hut to see him, 
and to pray God for him.” Raleigh replied, “I 
thank thee, g(j()d friend, and I am sorry I have 
no better thing to return thee for thy good will.” 
Observing his bald head, he continued, “but 
take this night cap, ( which was a very rich 
wrought one that he wore) for thou hast more 
need of it now than I.” 

His dress, as was usual with him, was elegant, 
if not rich. Oldys descri])es it, but mentions 
that “ he had a wrought night cap under his hat,” 
this we have otherwise disposed of ; he wore a 
ruff-band, a l)lack wrought velvet night-gown 
over a hair-cc^loured satin doublet, and a black 
wrought waistcoat ; bhr'k cut taifety breeches, 
and ash -colored silk stockings. 

He ascended the scaffold with the same cheer- 
fulness as he had passed t(.) it ; and observing the 
lords seated at a distance, some at windows, he 
re<piested that they would approach him, as he 
wished that they shouW all witness what he had 
to say. The request was complied with by several. 
When he finished, he re<iuested Lord Arundel 
that the king would not suffer any lilxds to defame 
him after death—” And now I have a long jour- 
ney to go, and must take my leave.” “He 
embraced all the lords and other friends with such 
courtly compliments, as if he had met them at 
some feast,” says a letter-writer. Having taken 
off his gown, he called to the headsman t{) show 
him the axe, which not being instantly clone, he. 
repeated, “ I prithee let me see it. Dost thou 
think that I am afraid of it?” He passed the 
edge lightly over his finger, and smiling, observed 
'to the sheriff, “ This is a sharp medicine, but a 
sound cure for all disease's,” and kissing it, laid 
it down. Another writer has it, ‘ ‘ 'Phis is that, that 
will ciir-v all sorrows.” After this he went to three 
several corner- of tlie scaffold, and kneeling down, 
desired all the people to pray for him, and recited 
a long prayer to him.self. When he began to fit 
himself for the block, he first laid him.self down 
to try how the block fitted him ; after rising up, 
the executioner kneeled down to ask his forgiv- 
ne.ss, which Raleigh with an embrace gave-, but 
entreatc d him not to strike he gave a token 
by lifting up liis riond, ” . fear not, but 

strike home ^ When he lai^’ his liead down to 
receive the stroke, the executioner desired him to 


lay his face towards the east. “It is no great 
matter which way a man’s head stands, so the 
heart is right,” .saitl Raleigh ; but these were 
not his last w(jrds. He was once more to speak 
in this world with the same intrepidity he had 
lived in it — for, having lain some minutes on the 
block in prayer, he gave his signal ; but the ex- 
ecutioner, either unmindful, or in fear, failed to 
• .strike, and Raleigh, after once or twice putting 
forth his hands, was compelled to ask him, “ Why 
dost thou not strike? vStrike ! man!” lu two 
blows he was beheaded ; but from the first, his 
body never shrunk from the .spot, by any di.scom- 
posure of his posture, which, like his mind, was 
immovable. 

“ In all the time he was upon the scaffold, and 
before,” says one of the manuscript letter- writers, 
“ there appeared not the least alteration in him, 
either in his voice or countenance ; but he seemed 
as free from all manner of apprehension as if he 
had been come thither rather to be a spectafig 
than a sufferer ; nay, the beholders seemed mucli 
more sensible than did he, so that he hath pur- 
chased here in the opinioti of men .such honour 
and reputation, as it is thought his greate.st enemies 
are they that are most sorrowful for his death, 
which they SC'C is like to turn .so much to his ad- 
vantage.” 

^riie ]KO])lc were deeply affected at the sight, 
and so much, that one .said, that “we had not 
such another head to cut off;” and another. 
“ wished the head and brains to be ii]X)n Secretary 
Naunton’s shoulders.” The ob.ser\'cr .suffered for 
this ; he was a wealthy citizen, and a great new.^ 
monger, and one who haunted Paul’s Walk. 
Complaint was made, and the citizen summoned 
to the privy-council. He pleaded that he inteiidevl 
no di.srespect to Mr. Secretary; but only .s]>okc 
in reference to the old proverb, that “ two head^ 
were better than one ! ” His excuse was allowed 
at the moment; but when afterwards calk d nn 
for a contribution to vSt. Paul’s cathedral, and 
having subscribed a hundred pounds, the Set'u 
tary okserved to him, “ that two were better tliaa 
one, Mr. Wiemark I” either from fear, or charity 
the witty citizen doubled his subscription. 

Thus died this glorious and gallant cavalier, of 
whom Osborne says, “His death was manag' ' 
by him with so high and religious a resolution, a 
if a Roman liad acted a ChrivStiaii, or rather : 
Christian a Roman.” 
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After having read the preceding article, vve are 
astonished at the greatness, and the variable nature 
of this extraordfnary man, and this happ}' genius. 
With Gibbon, who once incditaled to write his 
life, we may pause, and pronounce “ his character 
is ambiguous but we shall not liesilate to de- 
ide, that Raleigh knew belter how to die than to 
live. ‘ ‘ His glorious hours, ’ ’ says a contemporary, 
“were his arraignment and execution;*' — ^Ijut 
never will be forgotten the intermediate years of 
his lettered imprisonment ! 

EFFECTS OF APPROACHING DEATH ON THE 
MINDS OF GREAT MEN. 

T he functions of the mind are connected with 
those of the body. On a death-bed a fort- 
night’s disease may reduce the firmest to a most 
wretched state ; ivhile, on the contrary, the send 
struggles, as it were in torture, in a robust frame. 
Nani, the Venetian historian, has curiously de- 
scribed the death of Innocent X., who was a 
character unblemished by vices, and who died at 
an advanced age, with too robust a constitution. 

“ After a and terrible agony, with great 

bodily pain and dilTiculty, his soul separated itself 
from that robust frame, and expired inhiscighty- 
first 3 x*ar.“ 

Some have composed sennons of consolation on 
death, while they passed many years of anxiety, 
aj^proaching to madness, in contemplating their 
own. The certainty of van immediate separation 
from all our human sympathies may, even on a 
death-bed, suddenly disorder the imagination. A 
celebrated physician relates an incident of a general, 
vUo had often faced the cannon’s mouth, dropping 
down ill terror when informed by him that his 
disease was rapid and fatal. Some have died of 
the strong imagination of death. There is a print 
of a knight brought on the scaffold to suffer ; he 
viewed the headsman ; he was blinded, and knelt 
down to receive the stroke. Having passed 
through the whole ceremony of a criminal execu- 
tion, accompanied by all its disgrace, it was 
• 'I tiered that his life should be spared, — instead of 
■ lie stroke from the sword, they poured cold water 
•v'er his neck. After this operation the knight 
t rained motionlevSS ; they discovered that he had 
■xpired in the very imagination of death ! Such 
*rc among the many causes which may affect the 
tl’e mind in the hour of its last trial. The habitual 
’^socialions of the natural character are most 
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likely to prevail— though not always.! The 
intrepid Marshal Biron disgraced his exit by 
womanish tears, and raging imlxicility ; the 
virtuous Krasmns, with miserable groans was 
heard crying out Domiue ! Dominc ! fac fttteni ! 
faefmem! Bayle having prepared his proof for 
the printer, pointed to where it lay wlien dying. 
'I'lie last words which Lord Chesterfield was heard 
to sjK^ak were, when the valet, oixniing the cur- 
tains of the bed, announced Mr. Dayroles — “Give 
Dayroles a chair !“ “ This good-breeding," ob- 

served I)r. Warren, his physician, “only (jiiits 
him with his life." The last words of Nelson 
were, “Tell Collingwood to bring the fleet to an 
anchor." The tranquil grandeur which cast a 
new majesty over Charles the First on the scaffold, 
appeared when he declared — “ I fear not death! 
Deatli is not terrilde to me ! " And the charac- 
teristic pleasantry of Sir Thomas More exhilarated 
his last moments, when o1)ser\ang the weakness 
of the scaffold, he said, in mounting it, “I pray 
you sec me up safe, and for my coining down, let 
me shift for myself! " Sir Walter Raleigh used a 
similar expression while on the way to the .scaffold. 

In one of the bloody battles fought by the Duke 
of luighieii, two French noblemen were left 
wounded among the dead on the field of battle. 
One complained loudly of his pains, the other 
after long silence thus offered him consolation. 
“ My friend, whoever you are, remember that our 
God died on the cross, our king on the scaffold ; 
and if you have strength to look at him who now 
speaks to you, you will see that both his legs are 
shot away. ' ’ 

At the execution of the Duke D’linghieii, the 
royal victim, looking at the soldiers who had 
pointed their fusees, said, “Grenadiers! lower 
your arms, otherwise you will miss, or only wound 
me 1'^ To two of them who proposed to lie a 
handkerchief over his eyes, he said, “A loyal sol- 
dier who has been so often exposed to fire and 
sword, can sec the approach of death with naked 
eyes, and without fear." 

After a similar caution on the part of Sir George 
Lisle, or vSir Charles Lucas, when executed in 
nearly the same manner at Colchester, by the sol- 
diers of Fairfax, the hero in answer to there a.sstT- 
tions and assurances that they would take care 
‘not to miss him, replied, “ You have often missed 
me when I have been nearer to you in the field 
of battle.*’ 
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When the Governor of Cadiz, the Marquis de 
Solano, was murdered b}’ the enraj^ed and mis- 
taken citizens, to one of the murderers who had 
mu a pike through his back, he calmly turned 
and said, “ Coward to strike there ! Come round, 
if you dare, face and destroy me.” 

It is doubtful whether the thoughts of death 
are useful, particularly with i)ersons who are so 
constituted that such thoughts deprive them of 
their proper faculties. In this connection we 
quote some of Lady Gethin’s thoughts on 
“Death:” “The very thought of death, ’ she 
says, “ disturbs one’s reason ; and though a man 
may have many excellent qualities, yet he may 
have the weakness of not commanding his senti- 
ments. Nothing is worse for one’s health than to 
be in fear of death. Th<*re are some so wise as 
to neither hate nor fear it ; but for my part I have 
an aversion for it, and with reason ; for it is a 
rash, inconsiderate thing, that always comes before 
it is looked for ; always comes unseasonably, 
parts friends, ruins beauty, laughs at youth, and 
draws a dark veil over all the pleasures of life. 
This dreadful evil is but the evil of a moment, 
and what we cannot by any means avoid ; and it 
is that which makes it so terrible to me ; for were 
it uncertain, hope might diminish some part of the 
fear ; but when I think I must die, and that I 
may die ever)' moment, and that too a thousand 
several ways, I am in such a fright as you cannot 
imagine. I sec dangers where, perluqjs, there 
never were any. I am persuaded it is happy to 
be somewhat dull of apprehension in this case ; 
and yet the best way to cure the ])ensiveness of 
the thoughts of death is to think of it as little as 
possible. ’ * 

vShe proceeds by enumerating the terrors of the 
fearful, wdio “cannot enjoy themselves in the 
pleasantest places, and although they arc neither 
on sea, river, or creek, but in good health in their 
chamber, yet are they so well instructed wdth the 
of dying, that they do not measure it only by 
the preaent dangers that wait on us.” 

Such i.s the oicture of an ingenious and a reli- 
gious mind, drawn by an amiable woman, who, 
it is evident, lived alwavs in the fear of death. 
The Gothic skeleton was ever haunting her imagi- 
nation. 

Dr. Johnson had die ne horror of the 
thoughts of death. When I'm ,vvell once in con- 
versation persecuted him on the subject, by argu- 


ing whether we might not fortify our minds for 
the approach of death, he answered in a passion, 
“ No, sir ! let it alone ! It matters not how a man 
dies, but how he lives ! the art of dying is not of 
importance, it lasts so short a time !” When Bos- 
well persisted in the conversation, Johnson wa^ 
thrown into such a state of agitation that he thun 
(lered out, “ Give us no more of this and further 
sternly told the trembling and too curious philoso- 
pher, “Don’t let us meet to-morrow!” 

HISTORY OF THE FEAR OF DEATH. 

T HIv ancients contemplated death without ter- 
ror, and met it with indifference. It was the 
only divinity to which they never sacrificed, con- 
vinced that no human being could turn aside its 
stroke. They raised altars to fever, to misfortune, 
to all the evils of life ; for these might change ! 
But though they did not court the presence of 
death in any shape, they acknowledged its trail 
quillity ; and in the beautiful fables of their alle- 
gorical religion, Death was the daughter of Night, 
and the si.ster of Sleep ; and ever the friend of 
the unhapp>' ! To the eternal .sleep of death the> 
dedicated their sepulchral momiments — AUenia. 
Somno I If the full light of revelation had not 
yet broken on them, it can hardly be denied that 
they had .some glimpses and a dawn of the life to 
come, from the many allegorical inventions wdiicli 
describe the transmigration of the soul. A butter- 
fly on the extremity of an extinguished lamp, 
held up by the messenger of the gods intent 1> 
gazing above, implied a dedication of that soul ; 
Love, with a melancholy air, his legs crossed, 
leaning on an inverted torch, the flame thus iiatii 
rally extinguishing itself, elegantly denoted the 
ce.ssation of human life ; a ro.se sculptured on a 
.sarcophagus, or the emblems of epicurean life 
traced on it, in a .skull wreathed by a chaplet of 
flowers, .such as they wore at their convivial meet- 
ings, a flask of wine, a patera, and the small 
bones used as dice ; all the.se .symbols were indirect 
allusions to death, veiling its painful recollce 
tion.s. They did not pollufc their imagination 
with the contents of a charnel-hou.se. The sai 
cophagi of the ancients rather recall to us tlie r 
membrance of the activity of life ; for they a: 
.sculptured with battles or games, in ba.s.so relie\ « 
a .sort of tender homage paid to the dead, ob.ser\ i 
Mad. De Stael, with her peculiar refinement (jI 
thinking. 
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A representation of Death by a jikeleton ap- 
pears among the ligyptians ; and a ciisloni more 
singular than barbarous prevailed, of enclosing a 
skeleton of beautiful workmanship in a small 
coffin, which the bearer carried round at their 
entertainments ; observing, “ After death you will 
resemble this figure : drink then ! and be happy !’* 
A symbol of Death in a convivial party was not 
designed to excite terrific or gloomy ideas. 

It would seem that the Romans had even an 
aversion to mention death in express terms, for 
the}’^ disguised its very name by some ])eri- 
phrasis, such as “he has departed from life;” 
and they did not say that their friend had 
died, but that he had lived : vixit! In the old 
Latin chronicles, and even the Fcedera and other 
documents of tlie middle ages, we find the same 
delicac}' aliout using the fatal word Death, espe- 
cially when applied to kings and great i)cople, 
Kven among a people less refined, the obtrusive 
idea of death has been studiousl}- avoided : we are 
told that when the emperor of Morocco inquires 
after any one who has recently died, it is against 
etiqtlptte to mention the word ‘ ‘ death f ’ the answer 
is, “ liis destiny is closed.” But this tenderness is 
only reserv'ed for ‘ ‘ the elect ’ ’ of the Mussulmans. 
A Jew’s death is at once plainly expressed, “ Tie 
is dead, sir ! asking your pardon for mentioning 
such a contemptilde wretch ! ” /, e,, a Jew ! They 
describe a Christian’s death liy saying “The infi- 
del is dead ! ” or “The cuckold is dead ! ” 

The artists of anticiuity have so rarely attempted 
to personify Death, that we have not discovered a 
single revolting image of this nature in all the 
works of antiquity — to conceal its def amity to the 
eye, as well as to elude its suggestion to the mind, 
.seems tfto have been an universal feeling, and it 
accorded with a fundamental jirincijde of ancient 
art ; that of never ofTering to the e>'e a distortion 
of form in the \*iokMi.;e of jiassion, which dcvStroyed 
the beauty of its representation ; such is shown in 
the Laocoon, where the mouth only opens suffi- 
tricntlv to indicate the suppressed agony of su- 
perior humanit without expressing the loud cry 
of vulgar siifiering. Pausanias considered as a 
personification of death a female figiin-, whose 
teeth and xuiWi^ hmg and crooked, were (.ngfaven 
on a coffin of cedar, vhiil: dosed the body of 

Cj'pselus ; this fen. ah: ^^ as ' |uestionably only 
one of tiur Payccc, or tls Pat.LS. “watchful to cut 
the thredd •if lift ; ' Hesiod describes Atro])os in- 


deed as having slian) teeth and long nails, waiting 
to tear and devour the dead ; but this image was 
in a barbarous era. Catullus ventured to personify 
the Sister- Destinies as three 'Crones; “but in 
general,” Winkelman obsciwcs, “they are por 
trayed as Ix^autiful virgins, with winged heads, 
one of whom is always in the attitude of writini« 
on a scroll.” 

Death was a nonentity to the ancient artist. 
Could he exhibit what represents nothing ? Could 
he animate into action what lies in a state of 
etenial tranquillity? Elegant images of repose 
and tender sorrow were all he could invent to indi- 
cate the state of death. Even the tenns which 
diflerent nations have bestowed on a burial-place 
are not a.ssociated with emotions of .horror. The 
Greeks called a burying-ground hy the soothing 
term of Gemelrion, or “the .sleeping-place;” the 
Jews, who had no horrors of the grave, by Ih fh- 
haim, or “ the house of the living the Gennans, 
with religions simplicity, “ God’s field,’’ or “God’s 
acre. ’ ’ 

When the Christian religion spread over Europe, 
the world changed ! The certainty of a future state 
of exi.stence, terrified instead of consoling hiimaii 
nature ; anil in the resurrection the ignorant iiui' 
ti tilde .seemed rather to have dreaded retributioM. 
than hoped for remuneration. The Founder *4 
Christianity ev'Cry wliere breathes the bles.sedni s... 
of social feeling. It is “our Father!” whom lit* 
addre.s.ses. The horrors with whicli Christianity 
was aftenvards di.sgui.sed arose in the corniplic'iis 
of Christ’s teachings among those itrsane ascetics, 
who, misinteqireting the word of life, trampled on 
nature ; and imagined that to secure an existi iue 
in the other world it was nece.ssary not to exist in 
the one in which God had placed them. The < 
minion of mankind fell into the u.surt.>ing liajub 
of those imperious monks who.se artifices trafficketi 
with the terrors of ignorant and hypochondriad 

Kai.sei*s and kings. ’ ’ Tlie scene was darkened b>| 
penances and by pilgrimages, by midnight vigils f 
by miraculous shrines, and bloody flagellation- 
.spcx'tres started up every where ; millions of nlas^^ 
increased their supeniatural influence. Amid 
this general gloom of Europe, their troubled im 
ghiations were frequently predicting the end • 
the world. It was at this period that they f 
Ixffield the grave yawn, and Death in the G<’t '‘ 
^form of a giant anatomy parading through 
universe! The people were frightened, as t.‘ 
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viewed everywliere hung before their eyes, in the 
twilight of their cathedrals, and their pale clois- 
ters, the most revolting emblems of death. They 
.startled the traveller on the In idge ; they stared 
HI the sinner in the carvings of his table and 
ohair; the spectre moved in the hangings of the 
.ipartmeiit ; it stood in 
the niche, and was the 
]>icture of their sitting- 
room ; it was W(.)rn in 
their rings, while the il- 
luminator shaded the 
bony phantom in the 
111 a r g i n s of their 
“ hone,” their primers, 
and their breviaries. 

An anecdote of these 
monkish times has been 
preserved by old (kn*ard 
Leigh ; and as o 1 d 
stories are best set off 
by old words, Gerard 
speaketh ! ” 'fhe great 
.Maximilian the em- 
]>eror came to a monas- 
tery in high Almaine 
(Germany), the monks 
wliereof had caused to 
becnrionsly painted the 
diarnel of a man, which 
they termed — Death ! 

When that well-learned 
em (Tor had beholden 
it awhile, he called unto 
him his painter, com- 
manding to blot the 
skeleton out, and to 
paint therein tlie image 
of— a fool. Wherewith 
tlie abbot, humbly be- 
' diiiig him to the 
contrary, said, ‘It was 
a ;’»>od remembranee ! ’ 

"'ly,’ quoth the em- 
p or, ‘ as vermin that 
loyeth man’s body 
'-th unlooked for, so doth death, which here 
^ ' nl a famed image, and life is a certain thing, 
h • e know to deser\^e it.* ** The original mind of 
' iniilian the Great is characterized by this 
us story of converting our emblem of death 


into a parti-colored fool ; and such satirical allu- 
.sions to the folly of those who jxrMstcd in Iheir 
notion of the skeleton were not unusual with the 
artists of those limes ; we liiid the figure of a fool 
sitting, with smne drollery, between the legs of 
one of these skeletons. 


This stor>’ is associated with an important fact. 
After Ihey had successfully terrified the people 
with their charnel-hoiise figure, a reaction in the 
public feelings occurred, for the skeleton was now 
emplo\'ed as a medium to convey the most face* 
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tious, satirical, and burlesque notions of human 
life. Death, which had so long harassed their 
imaginations, suddenly changed into a theme fer- 


tile in coar-t iuinu;:. 1 \e It; ".iii., were too long 
accuston-ed the otndy ot \,\)c ..auiiful to allow 
their peiK'il r port with detormity ; but the Gothic 
taste of tilt O' man artists, who could only copy 


their own homely nature, delighted to give human 
passions to the hideous physiognomy of a noseless 
skull ; to put an of mockery or malignity into 

its hollow socket, 
and to stretch out 
the gaunt anat- 
omy into the pos- 
tures of a Ho- 
garth ; and that 
the ludicrous 
might be carried 
to its extreme, 
this imaginary be- 
ing, taken from 
the bone-house, 
was viewed in the 
action of danc- 
ing! This blend- 
ing of the gro- 
tesque with the 
most disgusting 
image of mortal- 
ity is the more 
singular part of 
this history^ of Ih • 
skeleton, and in- 
deed of huimiii 
nature itself! 

“ The Dance of 
Death’* erro- 
neously consid- 
ered as Holbein’s, 
with other simi- 
lar dances, how- 
ever differently 
treated, have one 
common subject, 
which was paint- 
ed in the arcades 
of b u r y i li g - 
grounds, or on 
town-halls and in 
market-places. 
The subject . i-^^ 
usually The Skcl 
eton in the ac 
of leading a* 
ranks and conditions to the grave, personat: 
after nature, and in the strict costume of tli 
times. This invention opened a new field v 
genius ; and when we can for a moment forg t 





ITik knight of death. —I 3y Albert Durer. 

1 liis illustration, by one ot the most famous artists of tlic Middle Ages, represents a knight going 
fortti to batlU-, . iccompaiiieil by the spectres of Sin and Peatli. It is one of the most striking repre- 
sentalions ot' tiio gV stlv Trincics of Ibai age. 
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their luckless choice of their bony and bloodkvss 
hero, who, to-ahuse us by a variety of action, Ix'- 
conies a sort of horrid harlequin in these panto- 
mimical scenes, we may be delighted by the 
numerous human characters, whicli are so vividly 
j)resented to us. The origin of this extraordinary 
invention is supposed to be a favorite pageant, or 
religious mummery, invented by the clergy, who in 
these ages of barbarous Christianity always found 
it necessary to amuse, as well as to frighten the 
populace ; a circumstance well known to have 
occurred in so many other grotescpie and licentious 
festivals they allowed the people. This pageant 
was performed in churches, in which the chief 
characters in society were supported in a sort of 
masquerade, mixing together in a general dance, 
in the course of wliich every one in his turn 
vanished from the scene, to show how one after 
the other died off. 

PROPHECIES THAT WERE FULFILLED. 

A Mn'TKR from Cardinal Julian to Pope 
Ivugeiiius IV,, written a century before 
I.ulher appeared, clearly predicts the Reforma- 
ii)n and its ci»usequences. He observes that the 
i.iinds of men were ripe for something tragical; 
lie felt the axe striking at the root, and the tree 
beginning to bend, and that his party instead 
ol ])ropping it, were hastening its fall. In Kng- 
laiid, vSir Tlionia:* More was not less prescient 
in liis views; for wlieii his son Roper was ob- 
■'■Tving to him, that the Catholic religion, under 
tile Defender of the Faith,*’ was in a most 
flonrishiiig state, the answer of More was an 
evidence of political foresight, — “Truth it is, son 
Roper ! and yet I pray God tliat we may not 
live to see the day that we would gladly be at 
league and composition with heretics, to let them 
have their churches quietly to themselves, so that 
ihey would be contented to let us have ours 
'!m\:tly to oursclves.” Whether the great chan- 
predicted from a more intimate knowledge 
ilie king’s character, or from some private cir- 
tunistauces which may not have ixen recorded 
“Ur information, of which we have an obscure 
iheion, remains to be ascertained. The minds 
nL*n of great political sagacity were unques- 
'bly at that moment full of obscure iudica- 
tu. ,)f the approaching change : Erasmus, wheu 
at V 'uterbury before the tomb of Becket, observ- 
it loaded with a vast profusion of jewels, 


wished that those had been distributed among 
the poor, and that the shrine had been only 
adorned with boughs and flowers; “For,” said 
he, “those who have heai)ed up all this mass of 
treasure will one day be plundered, and fall a prey 
to those who are in power ; “ — a prediction liter- 
ally fulfilled about twenty }'ears after it was made. 
The iinknomi author of the Visions of Piers 
Ploughman, who wrote in the reign of Edward 
the Third, suqa ised the world by a famous pre- 
diction of the fall of the r(:h\q;ious houses from the 
hand of a hing. The event was realized two hun- 
dred years afterwards, by Heiir}' the Eiglith. But 
moral and political prediction is not inspiration ; 
the one maj' be wrought (JUt by man ; the other 
descends from God. 'fhe same principle which 
led Erasmus to predict that tliose wlio were “in 
power” would devStroy the rich shrines, because 
no other class of men in society could mate with 
so mighty a body as the monks, coiulucted the 
author of Piers Ploughman to the same conclu- 
sion ; and since power only could accomplish that 
great purpose, he fi.xed on the highest as the most 
likely ; and thus the wise prediction was, so long 
after, literally aceoir.^flislied ! 

Sir Walter Raleigh foresaw the future conse- 
quences of the separatists and the sectaries in the 
national cluirch, and the very scene his imagina- 
tion raised in 1530 was exhibited, to the letter of 
his description, two centuries after the prediction ! 
His memorable words are, “Time will bring it 
to pass, if it were not resisted, that God would 
be turned out of chiirehcs into bams, and from 
thence again into the fields and mountains, and 
under hedges-^ixW order of discipline and church- 
goveninient left to ne^ouess of opinion and men’s 
fancies, and as many kinds of religion spring up 
as there are parish-churches within England.” 
We are struck by the profound genius of Tacitus, 
who clearly foresaw the calamities which so long 
ravaged Europe on the fall of tlie Roman empire, 
ill a work written five hundred years before the 
event ! In that sublime anticipation of the future, 
he obst‘r\a^d, “ When the Romans shall be hunted 
out from those countries which they have con- 
quered, what will then happen? The revolted 
people, freed from their master-oppressor, will not 
be able to subsist without destroying their neigh- 
bours, and the most cruel wars will exist among 
all these nations.” 

We arc told that Solon at Athens, contemplat- 
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iiig on the port and citadel of Munycliia, sud- 
denly exclaimed, ‘ ‘ How blind is man to futurity ! 
Could the Athenians foresee what mischief this 


will do iheir eily. tin y wo even cat it \\4th 
their own U ••tin to gel rifl of ” — a prediction 
verified p.v>»e tliau two hundred years after- 


\vards ! Thales desired to be buried in an ob- 
scure quarter of Milesia, observing that that 
very spot w’oiild in time be the forum. Charle- 
magne, in his 
old age, obser- 
ving from thf 
window' of ; 
castle a Norman 
descent o n his 
coast, tears start- 
ed in the eyc*^ 
of the aged mon- 
arch. He pre- 
dicted that, siiux* 
they dared to 
threaten his do- 
minions w'hile 
he was 3'ct living, 
w'hatw'ould they 
do w'hcn he 
should be lU) 
more ? A iml- 
ancholy predic'- 
tion , sa> s ]U- 
Foix, of tlieii 
subvStquciit i 
cursions, and of 
the protra.'tud 
calamities of 
French nation 
during a whole 
centnr\- ! 

There seems 
to be some- 
thing in mind.s 
that take in c.\- 
teiisivc views ol 
human nature, 
W’hich serves 
them as a kind 
of di villa li OF!, 
and the cuu ■ 
scionsness o. 
this faculty 1' :* 
been assorted 
some. Cici ' •» 
appeals to ' 
ticus how' ‘ 
had ahvays judged of the affairs of the Republi 
a good diviner : and that its overthrow had 
pened, as he had foreseen, fourteen years beioi 
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Cicero had -noj, only predicted what liappc*iied in 
his own time, btit also what occurred long after, 
according to the tesliniony of Cornelius Nepos. 
The philOvSoplier indeed, affects no secret revela- 
tion, nor visionary second-sight ; he honestl}’ tells 
us that this art had been aci[uired merely by study, 
and the administration of public affairs, while 
he reminds his friend of several remarkable 
instances of his successful predictions. “ I do not 
divine human events by the arts practised by 
the augurs; but 1 use other signs.” Cicero then 
expresses himself \vith the guarded olxscurity of 
a philoso[)her who could not o])enly ridicule the 
prevailing superstitions; but w'e perfectly com- 
prehend the nature of his ‘‘ signs,” wdieii, in the 
great ix^iiding event of the rival conflicts of 
l^nnpey and of Cicsar, he slnnvs tlie mea^^s he 
used for liis purpose. 

Aristotle, who collected all the curious knowl- 
edge of his times, has preserved some remarkable 
opinions on the art of divination. In detailing the 
A-arioiis subterfuges practised by the pretended 
diviners of his day, he reveals the secret principle 
])y W’hich one of them regulated his predictions. 
He frankly declared that the future, being always 
very obscure, wdiile the past W’as easy to know, his 
j)redictions had never the future in view^ ; for he 
(iiridcd from the past as it appeared in human 
affairs, wdiat the future would most likeh' produce, 
i^uch is the true principle by which a pliilo.sophi- 
cal historian may become a skilful diviner. 

'file revolutionary character of • Cardinal de 
Re tz, even in his youth, w'as detected ))y the saga- 
i- ity of Ma/.arine. He then wTote the history of 
the conspiracy of Kiesco w'illi such vehement ad- 
miration of his hero, tliat the. Italian politician, 
after its txrusal, predicted that the young author 
would be one of the most turbulent spirits of tlie 
age ! The father of the Marslial Biron, even 
amid the glory of his son, discovered the cloud 
wliich, invisible to others, w\as to obscure it. The 
falljcr, indeed, wxdl knew the fiery passions of his 
^011. ” Biron,” said the domestic seer, ”I advise 

'liee, when peace takes place, to go and plant cab- 
'> iges in thy garden, otherwi.se, I w'urn thee, thou 
' ilt lose thy head on a scaffold ! ” The predic- 
was literally fulfilled July 31, 1602. 

The future career of Cromwell w^as predicted by 
two celebrated politicians of England : 

‘‘This coanse, unpromising man,” said Lord 
' 'Ikland, pointing to Cromwell, ” will lx: the first 
»7 
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person in the kingdom, if the nation comes Ur 
blows ! ” And Archbishop Williams told Charles 
the First confidentially, that “ There was that in 
Cromwell which forcliodcd sonietliing dangerous, 
and wd.shcd his majesty would either wdii him over 
to him, or get him taken off.” The Manjuis of 
Wellesley’s incomparable character of 15onaparte 
predicted his fall w^heii highest in his glory ; that 
great .state.sman theiiijourcd forth the sublime lan- 
guage of philosphical prophecy. ” His eagerness 
of pow'cr is so inordinate ; his jealousy of inde- 
pendence so fierce ; his keennevSS of appetite so 
feverish in all that lonches liis ambition, even in 
the most trifling things, that he must ])hinge into 
dreadful difficultic^s. 1 le is one of an < jrder of minds 
that by nature make for themselves great re- 
verses. ’ ’ 

A great genius, who w\as o])pressed by malig- 
nant rivals in his ow’u limes, h.as been noticed by 
Madame de Stael, as having left Viehiiul him an 
actual projdiecy cd' the h'rench revolution ; this 
was Guibert, who, in his commentary on Folard’s 
Polyln us, published in 1727, declared, that “a 
conspiracy is actually forming in Europe, by means 
at once .so subtile and efficacious, that 1 am Sony 
not to have come into the w’orld i/itrfj' years lalcr 
to witness its result. It must be confessed that 
the .sovereigns of Ivurope wx'ar very had spec- 
tacles. The i)roofs of it are mathematical, if such 
proofs ever w’cre, of a conspiracy.” Guibert un- 
cpieslionably foresaw’ tlie anti-monarcliical spirit 
gathering up its mighty wings, and ri.sing over 
the universe ! but could not judge of the nature 
of the impulse wdiich he predicted ; prophesj^ing 
from the ideas in his luminous intellect, he seems 
to have been far more curious about, than certain 
of the con.sc.*qncnces. Rousseau even circnm.stan- 
tially predicted the convulsions of modern Europe. 
He stood on the crisis of the French revolution, 
wliich he vividly foresaw^ for he seriously advised 
the higher classes of .society to have their children 
taught some useful trade ; a notion highly ridi- 
culed on the first apixarancc of the ” ICmile ; ’ ’ but 
at its hour the awful truth struck ! 

John Knox the reformer possessed an extra- 
ordinary portion of this awffiil prophetic confidence: 
he appears to have predicted several remarkable 
events, and the fates of some persons. We are told, 
that, condemned to a galley at Rochelle, he pre- 
dicted that “within two or three years, he should 
preach the gospel at Saint Giles’s in Edinburgh;” 
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an improbable event, which happened. Of Mary 
and Darnley, he pronounced, lliat “as the king, 
for the queen’s pleasure, had gone to mass, the 
Lord ill his justice, would make her the instru- 
ment of his overthrow.” Other striking predic- 
tions of the deaths of Thomas Maitland, and of 
Kirkaldy of Grange, and the warning he solemnly 
gave to the Regent Murray not to go to Linlith- 
gow, where lie was assassinated, occasioned a 
barbarous people to imagine that the prophet 
Knox had received an immediate communication 
from Heaven. 

We may account for many predictions of this 
class, without the intervention of an>' supernatural 
agency. Among the l)us\' spirits of a revolutionary 
age, the heads of a ])arty, such as Knox, have 
frequently secret coinmunications with spies or 
with friends. In a constant source of concealed 
information, a shrewd, confident and enthusiastic 
teiiq^er will find ample matter for mysterious pre- 
science. Knox exercised that deep sagacity which 
took in the most enlargi’d views of the future, as 
ap])ears by his Machiavelian foresight on the 
destruction of the monasteries and the cathedrals. 
“ 'I'lie best way to keep the rooks from returning, 
is to pull down their nrsts,'* 

The multitude live only among the shadows of 
tilings in the appearances of the present; the 
learned, busied with the past, can only trace 
whence, and how, all comes ; but he, who is one 
of the people and one of the learned, the true 
philosopher, views the natural tendency and ter- 
minations which are preparing for the future ! 

MARSHAL BIRON. 

A SHORT sketch of the brilliant career of 
Marshal Hiron, referred to in the preceding 
article, will doubtless be interesting, especially as 
one of his descendants of the same name took a 
prominent part in our revolutionary war, a fact 
which we have never seen mentioned in any of 
‘nr country’s histories. Charles de Goutant, 
i hike of Riron, was bom in 1562. He first dis- 
niguished himself in the battles of Arques and 
^ the latter being fought on the 14th of March, 
>00. He afterward took a prominent part in the 
* ges of Paris and Rouen, and fought with dis- 
bnguished valor in a number of other engage- 
'n-uts. His daring conduct and quickness of 
wement won for him the title of “the light- 
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niiig.** He was impetuous and brave to the verge 
of rashness, being apparently devoid of all sense 
of fear. In 1592 he was made admiral of b' ranee, 
Marshal in 1594, Governor of Ihirguudy in 1595, 
duke and peer in 159S, and was ambassador to 
the court of Kliz-abetli of Kngland and to the 
Swi.ss cantons. 

Up to the time of Napoleon no other historical 
character in Prance ever enjoyed so brilliant a 
career as Marshal Hiron. Hut, excited by merce- 
nar}" motives, he plotted with Savoy and Spain 
for the dismemberment of his own country. Ilis 
intrigues were discovered by the king, who jiar- 
doned him once, and even after he hail renewed 
his trea.son, tlie king offered him forgiveness the 
.seeond time if he would repent and confess his 
crime. But Hiron, denying everything, was com- 
mitted to the Hastile, where he was speedily tried 
and condemned, and, on the 31st of July, 1602, 
beheaded. 

Armand Louis dc Gontaut, duke of Biron, a 
descendant of thedi.stinguished manshal, was born 
in Paris, April 15, 1747. He was better known 
in history as the Due de Lau/.un, which was his 
title till 1788, when he succeeded his uncle as 
Due de Biron. In 177S he was placed in com- 
mand of the French expedition against the British 
colonies of vSeiiegal and Gambia, Africa, which he 
reduced to the ImchcIi authority early the follow- 
ing year. In 1780, having squandered his for- 
tune, he joined Lafayette in America, and in 
July, 1 78 1, he was placed in command of an ex- 
pedition dcvsigned to capture New York from the 
British, but it was unsuccessful. He took part in 
the battle of Yorktown, and was present at the 
surrender of Ivord Cornwallis. At the close of 
the war, he returned to France, and in 1789 was 
chosen a deputy to the vStates General, and subse- 
quently accompanied Talleyrand on his mis.sion 
to England. Joining his fortunes with the revo- 
lutioni.sts, he was appointed gencral-in-chief of the 
army of the coast of La Rochelle in 1793. He 
defeated the Veudeans in a desperately fought 
battle, but being accused of insubordination and 
leniency towards the enemy, he was brought be- 
fore the revolutionary tribunal, condemned to 
death, and guillotined at Paris, December 31, 
1793. He was the last distinguished representa- 
tive of his heroic family, and is supposed to have 
been the original of Gauvain in Victor Hugo’s 
historical vStoiy^ of “Ninety-Three.’’ 
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ROBESPIERRE, DANTON, AND MARAT. 

BY VICTOR HUGO. 

C IIERK was a public-house in the Rue du Paon 
which was called a cafe. This cafe had a 
back room, \vhich is lo-day historical. It was 
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there that crVoii, almo,st sc. ivuy, met certain men, 
so powerhji and v ('onstantly watched that they 
hesitated to .speak 'vith one another in public. 


On the 28th of June, 1793, three men were 
seated about a table in this back cliauiber. Their 
chairs did not touch ; they were placed one on 
either of the three sides of the table, leaving the 
fourth vacant. It was about eight o’clock in the 

evening ; it was still 
light in the street, but 
dark in the back room, 
and a lamp, hung from 
a hook in the ceiling — 
a luxury there — lighted 
the table. 

The fir.st of these 
three men was X^^Oe, 
young, grave, with thin 
IiX>s and a cold glance. 
He had a nervous 
inoveiiicnt in his cheek, 
which must liave made 
it (lilTicult for him to 
smile. He wore his 
hair powdered ; he was 
gloved ; his light bhur 
coat, well brushed, wa‘^ 
without a wrinkle, 
carefully buttoned. T I e 
w ore nankeen brci che.^, 
white stockings, a higli 
cravat, a plaited shirt- 
frill, and .shoes with .sil- 
ver buckles. 

Of the other two men, 
one a .species of giant, 
the other a sort of 
dwarf. The tall one 
was untidily dre.ssed in 
a coat of scarlet cloth, 
his neck bare, his un- 
knotted cravat falling 
down over his shirt- 
frill, his ve.st gax^inr; 
from lack of butloii.". 
He wore top-boots ; h: > 
hair .stood .stiffly up^aii': 
was di sarraiige<: . 
though it still showc ■ 
traces of x^owder ; h'.- 
very peruke was like ’ 
mane. His face was marked with small-pox ; tlu n 
was a choleric line between his brows; a wrinh*' 
that signified kindness at the comer of his mouth. ; 
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his Ups were thick, the teeth large ; he had the 
fist of a poitec, and eyes that blazed. The little 
one was a yellow man, who looked deformed 
when seated. He carried his head thrown back, 
the eyes w^ere injected with blood, there were 
livid blotches on his face ; he had a handkerchief 
knotted about his greasy, straight hair ; he had 
no forehead ; the mouth was enormous and horri- 
ble. He wore pantakK)iis instead of knee-breeches, 
slippers, a waistcoat which seemed originally to 
have Ix'en of white satin, and over this a loose 
jacket, under w’hose fojds a hard, straight line 
showed that a poniard was hidden. 

The first of these men was named Robespierre; 
the second, Danton ; the third, Marat. 

They were alone in the room. Refore Danton 
was set a glass and a dusty wine l:>ottle, remind- 
ing one of kuther’s pint of beer ; before Marat a 
cup of coffee ; before Robespierre only papers. 

.Near the papers stood one of those heavy, 
round, ridgetl, leaden inkstands which will be re- 
membered l)y men who were school-lioys at the 
beginning of this century. A pen was thrown 
carelessly by the side of the inkstand. On the 
papers la>' a great brass seal, on wliich could be 
read Pal/oyfrif, and wdiich was a perfect minia- 
ture model of the Rastile. 

A map of France was spread in the middle of 
the tal)le. Outside was stationed Marat’s “ watch- 
dog,” a certain I<aurent Hasse, porter on No, iS 
Kuo dcs Cordeliers, w^io some lifteen days after 
this 28th of June, .say the 13th ofjuly, wasto 
deal a blow with a chair on the head of a woman 
aamed Charlotte Corday, at th.is moment vaguely 
dreaming in Caen. Laurent 13 a.s.se was the proof- 
carrier of the Friend of the People, Brought this 
evening by liis ma.ster to the caf^ of the Rue du 
Faon, he had been ordered to keep the room 
closed where Marat, Danton, and Robespierre 
W(Te .seated, and to allow no person to enter un- 
less it might be some member of the Committee 
of Pid)lic Safety, the Commune, or the Eveche. 

Tne conference had already la.sted a long time. 

' ‘ was in reference to papers .spread on the table, 
which Robe.spierre had read. The voices began 

grow louder. Symptoms of anger arose be- 
tween these three men. From without eager 
''ords could be caught at angry moments. At 
di.it period the example of the public tnbunals 
It emed to have created the right to listen at 
d iors. It w^as the time when the copying-clerk 


Fabricius Paris looked Ihrotigh tlie keyhole at the 
prex'cedings of the Committee of Public Safety ; 
a feat which, be it .said by the way, was not witli- 
out its use, for it was this Paris who warned Dan- 
ton on the night before the 3i.st of March, 1794. 
Laurent Ba.sse had his ear to the door of the back 
room where Danton, Marat, and Robe.spierre 
were. Laurence Hasse .served Marat, but he be- 
longed to the Eveche. 

DEATH OF KING PHILIP. 

K ing PHII.IP, the celebrated Indian chief, 
was surprised and killed by a party of men 
under the command of Capt. Benjamin Church, 
the leader of the movement for tlie snppre.ssion 
of the marauding bands of .savages that infested 
the New England colonies during the 17th cen- 
tury. In tlie latter part of his life Capt. Church 
dictated to his sou Thomas an account of his cam- 
l>aigns ami adventures, which Thomas .subse- 
cpiciitly rewrote and published in book fonn in 
1716. From this interesting work we copy the 
following account of the death of King Philip, 
which differs materially from descriptions of this 
event as published in our leading histories. This 
is no doubt the true account : 

Captain Church being now at Plymouth again, 
weary and worn, would have gone home to his 
wife and family, but the goveniment being .solici- 
tous to engage him in the service unlil Philip was 
.slain, and ])romising him satisfaction and redress 
for some mistreatment that lie had met with, he 
fixes for another expedition. 

He had soon volunteers enough to make up the 
coni])any he desired, and marched tlirough the 
woods until he came to Pocas.set. And not seeing 
or hearing of any of the enemy, they went over 
the ferry to Rhode Island, to refresh them.selves, 
Tlie captain, with aliout half a dozen in his com- 
pany, took horses and rode about eight miles 
down the island, to Mr. vSanford’s, where he had 
left his wife. She no sooner .saw him, but fainted 
with suiprise ; and by that time she was a little 
revived, they spied two lionsemen coming a great 
pace. Captain Church toM his company that 
‘ ‘ Tho.se men (by their riding) come with tidings. ’ * 
When they came np, they proved to be Major 
Sanford and Captain Golding. They immediately 
asked Captain Church what he would give to hear 
some news of Philip ? He replied that that was 
what he wanted. They told him that they had 
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rode hard with some h()])cs of ovcrtakiui» him, 
and w’erc now come on pnq)ose to inform him 
that there were just now tidings from Mount Hope. 
An Indian came down from thence (where Pliilip’s 
camp now was; to Sand}- Point, over against 
Trip’s, and halloocnl, and made signs to he fetched 
over. And being fetched over, he rep(;rted that 
he was fled from Philip, “ who ( said he) has killed 
my brother just before I t'anie away, for giving 
some advice that displeased him." And said that 
he was fled for fear of meeting with the same his 
brother had met with. Told them also that 
Philip was now in Mount Hope Neck. Captain 
Church thanked them for their good news, and 
said that he ho])ed by to-morrow morning to have 
the rogue’s head. I'he )u)rses that he and his 
company came on standing at the door (for they 
had not been uns:iddledj, liis wife must content 
henself with a short visit, when such game was 
ahead. They immediately mounted, set s])urs to 
their horses, and away. 

The two gentlemen that brought him the u<l- 
ings told him that they would gladlN* wait upoti 
him to see the event of the expedition. He 
thanked them, and told them that he should l>e 
as fond of their company as any men’s ; ami fin 
short) they went with him. And they were .soon 
at Trip’s ferr}" ( with Captain Church’s company ), 
where the deserter was. He was a fellow of good 
sen.se, and told his .story handsomely. He offered 
Captain Church to pilot him to Philip, and to help 
to kill him, that he might revenge his brother’s 
death. Told him that Philip was now u])on a 
little .spot of iqdand, that was in the south end of 
the miry .swam]), just at the foot of the mount, 
which was a spot of ground that Cajitain Church 
was well ac(|nainled with. 

By that time they were oxer the ferry, and came 
near tlie ground, half the night was .s))ent. The 
captain comman-ls a iialt, and bringing the com- 
pany together, he asked Major Sanford’s and 
Captriin Golding’s advice, what method it was 
be.st to t.'ike in making ihe on.set ; but thej" de- 
clined giving hull any advice ; telling him that 
his great ex]Krience and success forbid their tak- 
ing upon til. m to give advice. Then Captain 
Church offen‘d Ciipl..u!) Oohlir. tlie honor ‘ if he 
would plea aofvpt ot It.) t i.>:at up Philip’s 
headqua' te;.', He accepted th. aTei and had his 
allotted niuui'cr drawn out to him, and the pilot. 
Captain Chur "r’s itistructions to him were, to Ixj 


ver}' careful in his approach to the enemy, and be 
sure not to show him.stdf, until by daylight they 
might .see and di.sc'ern their own men from the 
enemy; told him also that his custom ill like cases 
was to cree]) with his comixany, on their bellies, 
until they came as near as they could ; and that 
as soon as the enemy di.seovered them, they would 
cry out, and that was the word for his men to fire 
and fall on. He directed him, that when the 
enemy should .start and take into the swamp, tliat 
they .should pursue with speed, every man .shout- 
ing ami making what noise he could; for he 
would give orders to his ambuscade to fire on any 
that should c-ome silently. 

Captain Church, knowing that it was Philip’s 
citstom to be foremost in the flight, went down to 
the .swamj), and gave Captain Williams of Scitu- 
ate the command of the right wing of the ambush, 
and ])lac-e(l an Jvngli.shman and an Indian together 
behind such shelters of trees, etc., as he could 
find, and took care to place them at such distance 
that none might pass undiscovered between them ; 
charged them to be careful of them.selves, and of 
hurting their friends, and to fire at any that should 
come .silently through the swamp. But it being 
somewhat farther through the swam]) than he wn.^ 
aware of, he wanted men to make up his ambuscade. 

Having placed what men he had, he took Major 
.Sanford by the liaiid, and .said, ".Sir, I have .*^0 
]>laced them that it is scarce possible Philip .shoidd 
escape them." The .same moment a shot whistled 
over their heads, and then the noise of a gun to- 
wards Philip’s camp. Ca])lain Church, at first, 
thought that it might be .some gnu fired by acci- 
dent ; but l)efore he ctjiild .speak, a whole volley 
followed, which was earlier than he expected. 
One of Pliili])’.s gang going forth a little to one 
.side of tlii‘ camp, looked round him, and Cap- 
tain Golding tlioiight that the Indian looked right 
at him ( lliough i)robably it was but his coiiceH ,', 
.so fired at him ; and up(m his firing, the whole 
company that were with him fired upon the- 
enemy’s shelter, before the Indians had time to 
ri.se from their sleep, and so overshot them. Bui 
their shelter was open on that .side next Ihc 
swamp, built .so on purpose for the convenience ol 
flight oil occasion. They were .soon in the swamp 
and Philip the foremost, who, starting at the fir ^ 
gun, threw his pc tunic and powderhorn over hi^ 
head, catched up his gun, and ran as fa.st as Ik 
could .scamt)er, without any more clothes than hi > 
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small breeches- aud stockings ; and ran directly on 
two of Captain Church’s ambush. They let him 
come fair within shot, and the Knglishinan's gun 
missing fire, he bid the Indian fire away, and he 
did so to the purpose ; sent one musket bullet 
through his heart, and another not alcove two 
inches from it. He fell ui)on his face in the mud 
and water, with his gun under liini. 

J]y the time the enemy perceixed that they 
were waylaid on the east side of tlic swamp, and 
tacked short about. One of the enemy, who 
seemed to be a great, surly old felhnv, hallocK^d 
with a loud voice, and often called out, ''Jootash, 
luoiash."' Captain Church called to his Indian, 
Peter, and asked him who that was that called so? 
He answered that it was old Annawon, Philiji’s 
great captain, calling on his soldiers to stand to 
it, and fight stoutly. Now the enemy finding that 
|)lace of the swainj) which was not ambushed, many 
nf them made their escape in the Knglish tracks. 

The man that had shot down Philip ran with 
all speed to Captain Church, and informed him 
<»r his ex])loit, who commanded him to be silent 
a) unit it and let no man more kucAV it, until they 
had driven the swamp clean. Ihit when they had 
driven the swamp through, and found that the 
enemy had escaped, or at least the most of them, 
and the .sun now u]), and so the dew gone, that 
t!u‘\ could not easily track them, the whole com- 
pany met fogetlier at the'place where the enemy’s 
night shelter was, and then Captain Church gave 
ilu in the news of Philip’s death. Upon which 
d • whole army gave three loud huzzas. 

Ca])tain Church ordered his body to be pulled 
‘>nt (d the mire to the upland. vSo some of Cap- 
tain Church’s Indians took hold of him by his 
^t‘>ckings, and some by his small breeches (being 
“Ihcrwise naked) and drew him through tlie mud 
Iw tile upland ; and a doleful, great, naked, dirty 
a^t he looked like. Captain Church then .said, 
dial forasmucli as lie had caused many an Ihig- 
■’ liman’s body to be unburied, and to rot above 
’ ■»iind, tliat not one of his bones should be 
"lied. And calling his old Indian executioner, 

1 him Ix-head and quarter him. 

i SPERATE STRUGGLE BETWEEN CAPTAIN 
CHURCH AND AN INDIAN. 

U copy the following thrilling account of a 
desperate hand to-hand encounter lietwccn 
Church and an Indian warrior, from the. 


same interesting work mentioned in the preceding 
article . 

Capt. Church had Ik-cti severely woundctl in a 
combat with the Indians, aiul was removed, with 
other injured men, to Rhode Island, where he re- 
mained for three months. He then designed re- 
tiiniing home, as his wounds were not yet fully 
healed, but was prevailed iqxm by the earnest 
.solicitations (d' liis general, to accompany him on 
a long march into the country occupied In- the 
Xipni licks. \Vc give tlic history of the march 
and his .singular and iles])crate encounter with the 
savage in his own language, as dictated to his 
son : 

In this march, the first thing remarkable was, 
they came to an Indian town, where there were 
many wigwams in .sight, hut an icy swamp, lying 
hetween theiii and the wigwams, prevented their 
running at once upon it as they intended. There 
was mucli firing upon each .side before they ])assed 
the swamp. Hut at length the enemy all fled, 
and a certain Mohegan, that was a friendly 
Indian, ])nrsiied and seized one of the enemy that 
had a small wound in his leg, and brought him 
before the General, where he was examined. 
Some were for torturing him to bring him to a 
more am]>le confession of what he knew conceni- 
ing his countrymen. Mr. Church verily believing 
that lie liad l^eeii ingenuous in his eonfe.s.si()n, in- 
lercedetl, and ipre vailed for his e.scaping torture. 
But the army being bound forward i:i tlieir 
inareli, and the Indian’s wound .somewhat diseii- 
.abling him for travelling, it was concluded that 
he slioiild be knocked on the head. Accordingly, 
he was brought before a great fire, and tlic Mohe- 
gan that took him was allowed, as he desired, to 
be his executioner. Mr. Church, taking no de- 
light in the s]R)rl, franietl an errand at some dis-* 
tance among tlie baggage liorses, and when he 
had got ten rods or thereabouts, from the fire, the 
c.xccutioner felcliing a blon* with a hatchet at tlic 
head of the ])ris()ner, he being aware of the blow, 
dodged his head a.side, and the executioner miss- 
ing his .stroke, the hatchet flew out of his hand, 
and had like to have done execution where it was 
not designed. The ])ri.soner upon his narrow es- 
cape, broke from them that held him, and not- 
withstanding his wound, made use of his legs, 
and happened to run right ui)on Mr. Church, who 
laid hold on him, and a close .scuflle tliey had ; 
but the Indian having no clothes on, .slipjied from 
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him and ran again, and Mr. Cliiircli pursued liim, 
althoiigli being lame there was no great odds in 
the race, until the Indian stnnibled and fell, and 
then they closed again — scuffled and fought 
pretty smartly, until the Indian, by the advantage, 
of his nakedness, slipj)ed from his hold again, 
and set out on his third race, with Mr. Chnreh 
close at his heels, endeavouring to lay liold on 
the hair of his head, wlilv h was all the hold could 
be taken of him. And rinming through a swamp 
that was covered with hollow ice, it made so loud 
a noise that Mr. Church ex])ected (but in vain) 
that some of his bjiglish friends would follow the 
noise and come to his assistance, but the Indian 
happened to run athwart a large tree that lay 
fallen near breast high, when* he stop])ed and 
cried out aloud for help, but Mr. Church being 
soon upon him again, the Indian seized him fast 
by the hair of his head, and endeavoured by 
twisting to break his neck. but though Mr. 
Church’s wounds had some what weakened him, 
and the Indian a stout fellow, >e‘t he held him 
iii play and twisted the Indian’s neck as well, 
and took advantage* of many o])poi tunities, while 
they hung by each othe.*r’s hair, gave him notor- 
ious bunts in the face with his he ad, but in the 
heat of the scuflle tiles heard the ice break, with 
somebody’s coming apaev to them, which when 
they he\'ird, C-lmrch concliide*d there* was help for 
one or otluT of them, but was doubtful whie h of 
them must now receive the fatal stioke — anon 
Somebody eaimes Uj) to them, who])ro\'e*d to be* the 
Indian that had first taken the ])ris()iu r; and with- 
out speaking a word, he felt them out, (for it was 
So dark he could iKd distinguish them by sight, 
the one being clothe*d and the (»ther iiakial ) he 
felt where Mr. Church's hands were fa.stcncd in 
•the Xetop’s hair, and with om* blow settled his 
hatchet in betwieii them, and thus ended the 
strife. He tliep sjioke to Mr. Church and hugged 
him in hi.s arms, and thanked him alnindantly for 
cat.'hing his ])nsoi,er. He then cut off the head 
of h\> victim and t'arrled it to the cam]), and after 
gi\*ing an af.-. .unt (d the rest of the friend Indians 
in the camn ho,w Mi. Church had seized his pris- 
oner, vS:c . : iiev all joined in a mightv shout 

NDIAN SUPERS IgTIONo. 

m AXV of tlie cl 1 stom^ * i.l superstitions of 
lb: Indians, as they existed at the time 
of tlie disco\i-r\ of .America and for one or two 


centuries afterward, were of the most peculiar 
and interesting character, differing in many re- 
spects from those of any other race or people. 
We copy a history of sonic of these peculiarities 
from the writings of David Rrainerd, who served 
as a missionary ani6iig the tribes of Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey for .some years during the 
lirst half of the eighteenth century. The work 
from which we quote was jiublished about one 
hundred and fifty years ago. 

When 1 was in this region in May last, I had 
an opportunity of learning many of the notions and 
customs of the Indians, as well as observdiig many 
of their iiraetiees. I then travelled more than an 
hundred and thirty miles upon the river, above the 
Phiglish settlements ; and, in that journey, met 
with individuals of seyeii or t‘ight distinct tribes, 
.s|)c*akiiig as many different languages. But of all 
the sights I ever .saw among tlieiii, or indeed any 
where else, none a])iK‘ared so frightful, or .so near 
akin to what is usually imagined of infernal ]) 0 W' 
ers, none ever cxi'iled siu'li images of terror in my 
mind, as the aiqx arauce of one who was a devout 
and zeahnis Reformer, or ratlu'r, re.storer of what 
he supposed was the ancient religion of the In- 
dians. He made his a])i)eai.iiice in his pontifical 
garb, which was a coat of boar skins, dressed with 
the hair on, and hanging down to his toes ; a pair 
of bearskin stockings: and a great wooden face 
painted, the one-half back, the other half tawny, 
about the color of an Indian's skin, with an ex- 
travagant mouth, cut very much awry; the face 
fastened to a bear-skin cap, which was drawn 
over his head. He advanced towards me with the 
instrument ill his hand, which he used for mii^ic 
in his idolatrous worship ; which was a dry l<a- 
toise shell with .some corn in it, and the neck of it 
drawn on to a pieev of wood, which made a vei> 
convenient handle. As he came forward, he beat 
his tune with the rattle, and danced with nil hi^ 
might, but did not suffer any part of his body, 
not so much as his fingers, to be seen. No one 
wouhl have imagined from his appearance or iv 
tions, that he could have been a human creatur. 
if they had not had some intimation of it o*thc’ 
wise. When he came near me, I could not b t 
shrink away from him, although it was then m f 
day, and I knew who it was ; his appearance j 
^(^estures were .so prodigiously frightful. IIeb '''‘ 
a house con.secrated to religious uses, with di\ ^ 
images cut upon the several parts of it. Iw .ni 
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in, and found the ground beat almost as hard as a 
rock, with their frequent dancing upon it. 1 dis- 
coursed with him about Christianity. Some of my 
discourse he seemed to like, but some of it he dis- 
liked extremely. lie told me that God had 
taught him his religion, and that he never would 
turn from it ; but wanted to find some who would 
join hearlih" with him in it ; for the Indians, he 
.^aid, were grown \ery degenerate and corrupt. 
He had thoughts, he said, of leaving all his friemls, 
and travelling abroad, in order to find some who 
would join with liim ; for he believed that God 
had some good peo])le some where, who fell as he 
did. He had not always, he said, felt as he now 
did ; but had formerly been like the rest of the 
Indians, until about four or five years before that 
lime. Then, he said, his heart was very much dis- 
tressed, so that he could not li\*e among the In- 
diaiKS, but got away into the woods, and lived 
alone fur some months. At length, he .says, God 
ctJinforted his heart, and showed him what he 
should do ; and since that time he had known 
God, and tried to serve him ; and loved all men, 
he lliey who thee would, so as he never did be- 
fore. lie treated me with uncommon courtesy, 
and seemed to be hearty in it. I was told by the 
Indians, that he opi)osed their drinking strong 
li(iut)r -with all his i)ower ; and that, if at any time 
lie eouhl not dissuade them from it by all he could 
, he wouhl leave the^ii, and go crying into the 
woods. It was niauifest that he had a set of reli- 
I’ioiis notions which he had exaniiued for himself, 
and n(»t taken for granted, upon bare tradition; 
- ;d lit* relished or disrelislied whatever was spoken 
of a religious nature, as it eitlier agreed or dis- 
agreed witli his standard. While 1 was discours- 
ing, he 'vould .sometimes say, “Now that 1 like; 
so (rod has taught me;’’ &C., and some of his 
sentiments seemed veiy ju.st. Yet he utterly de- 
nied the exi.stence of a devil, and declared there 
" as no .such creature known among the Indians 
•'i old times, whose religion he supposed he was 
‘Ltmipting to revive. He likewise told me, that 
]>arted souls all went southward, and that the 
’ ’lerence between the good and the bad, was this : 
d the former were admitted into a beautiful 
‘ n with spiritual walls : and that the latter 
nld forever hover around these walls, in vain 
' ' nipts to get in. He seemed to be sincere, hoii- 
; and conscientious in his own way, and accord- 
^ ■ to his own religious notions ; wdiich was piore 
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than I ever saw in any other Pagan. I perceived 
that he was looked upon and derided among most 
of the Indians, as a precise zealot, who made a 
needless noi.se about religious matters ; hut 1 must 
vsay that there was someth iiig in his temper and 
di.spo.sitioii, which looked more like true religion, 
than any thing I ever ob.served amoiig.st other 
heathens. 

BAYARD, THE HERO OF CHIVALRY. 

The brightest pages in the annals of chivalry 
and knight-errantry are tho.se which record the 
Inilliaiit deeds of Ikayard. He lived at a time 
when the .strict laws of chivalry were hecomiug 
greatly relaxed, and when knights were assum- 
ing the vices as well as the profes.siou of mere 
.soldiers of fortune ; hut no breath of di.shonor 
ever tarnished liis fame. Ills loyalty, purity of 
character and scrupulous lionor won the uni- 
versal admiration of his contemptuaries, friends 
and foes alike uniting in proclaiming him “the 
good knight ” and above all reproat'h. 

The correct orthography of his name, accord- 
ing to his original signatures preserved in the 
Natitmal Uibrary at Paris, is bayart, hut he is 
better known under the name that has become a 
synonym for gallantry and hcroi.sni. 

He was horn at the Chateau de bayard, in 
Danphiny, France, in 1475, the exact date and 
month being unknown. His family was an 
ancient ami honorable one, and had produced sev- 
eral brilliant warriors before his advent. They 
were a race of warrii^rs. His great-great-grand- 
father was killed at the battle of Poitiers, his 
great grandfather at Crecy, and his grandfather 
at Montllu-ry, while hi’s father received many 
honorable wounds in the wars of Louis XI. 
Young Ikiyard, while .ser\ing as page to the, 
Duke of vSavoy, ami in the lion.sehold of Paul of 
Luxembourg, reeinved his education in the rules 
of chivalry, in lior.seman.shi]), and in feats of 
arms. When only eighteen years of age, his 
martial valor and desire for military glor)" led 
him to eiili.st under the banners of Charles VIII., 
in the cxpeditifui against Naples, and in the 
hotly contested battle of Fornovo be won the ad- 
miration of his companions and the favorable 
notice of his king by a de.sperate hand-to-hand 
combat in which he captured a stand of colors. 
On a certain occa.sion, during the siege of Milan 
in 1499, the enemy made a strong sortie from 
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their works, but were defeated and driven l)ack ; 
and in the eagerness of pursuit, Bayard was car- 
ried by the press within the walls of the city and 
captured ; but even at that* early age his reputa- 
tion for honor and valor was so great lliat he was 
liberated b}’ his admiring enemies, and conducted 
in safety to the lines of the French army, with 
his horse and armor, and without ransom or 
parole. Tie was admired and honored etjually 
by friends and foes, because all men naturally 
love the true and the noble. On another occa- 
sion, during the war with vSpain, when the 
battle had gone against the French and they 
were in full retreat, two hundred steel-clad 
Spanish knights, mounted on fresh horses, and 
with their lances firmly fived, came dashing down 
upon the devoted army. vSuch an fittack in that 
moment of rout and peril meant certain destruc- 
tion. It was like a (Grecian phalanx crashing 
into the confused mass of a defeated army. Fright 
and de.spair blanched the checks of the French 
troops as they saw this dreadful array of glitter- 
ing spears bearing down upon them. But the 
magnificent courage of a single man turned the 
tide and saved the army. Between* the flying 
French and the plunging column of Spanish 
liorsemeii there was a deep and rapid stream, 
spanned by a narrow bridge, over which the 
Spaniards were compelled to pass. Bayard’s 
quick eye saw the opportunity, and davShing the 
spurs into the foaming flanks of his jaded war- 
horse, he threw himself ui)on the bridge and 
awaited the .shock. It came in all its power 
and ferocity, but he held his own, and with his 
battle-axe hewed bloody gaps in the ranks of the 
astonished Si)aniards. They hesitated and re- 
coiled, and then came on again with redoubled 
energy ; but the gallant Bayard cut to the right 
and left .nid soon built a rampart in front of him 
with the bodies of the dead and wounded. Thus 
he held tile two hundred in check until the 
French, having recovered fniiii their panic aiul 
gaincrl a ]>la(x of security, he turned and fol- 
lowed them, amidst the admiring .shouts of both 
armies. The vSpaniards did not attempt to pur- 
sue. for tli;..y were satisfied with that display of 
his prowess «ijd • ..nrage vVich they liad wit- 
nessed up<. tnc bridge and iiey .suffered the de- 
feated iotn> to withdraw in scety. 

In the P'- ^ault upon Btesica Bayard was .severely 
wounded) arid curried to a house in the town, oc- 


cupied only by a lady and her two daughters. 
Soon afterward the house was entered by a par4' 
of half-freii/ied .soldiers, who, not being aware 
of the knighl’s presence, proceeded to insult the 
ladies in tlie gro.s.scst and nio.st brutal manner. 
This arou.sed the hot blood of the gallant Bayard, 
who, in spite of the fact that he was almost di.s* 

• abledby his wounds, aro.se from his couch, and 
charging among them with his sword, drove them 
into the .street. I'or this valiant and timely .ser- 
vice the hostess presented him with two thousand 
pi.stoles, which with knightly conrte.sy he imme- 
diately gave to the young ladies for a marriage 
portion. 

In the battle of Giiinegale, fought on the i6th 
of August, 1513, between the French and llie 
army of Henry V 11 1 ., of lingland, Bayard, a.s- 
sisted by only twelve men-at-arms, held the entire 
Knglish army at bay until the I'rench, who were 
panie-.stricken and in full retreat, had lime to re- 
cover. This battle was called by the Knglisli 

the battle of the spursf because they claimed 
tliat the Frencli uiade a better use of their spurs 
than their arms during the fight. 

After the victory of Marignano, known in lli^ • 
lory as '"the battle of the^e^tants,'" and which w:ts 
won principally through the bravery and .sagacity 
of Bayard, FVancis I. was .so delighted with his 
feats of valor, that he requested the honor of 
being knighted by his hands, a mark of distinc- 
tion never offered by any other royal ruler to a 
subject. In 1522, with a force of only one thou- 
sand men, he defended the unfortified town of 
Mezieres for six weeks against an army of 35,rxx.\ 
aided by artillery. For this gallant .service he re- 
ceived the collar of 8t. Michael, and was made p 
commander of one hundred men-at-arms, a po^i- 
tion until then never held except by princes <»f 
the blood royal. 

But it was in his la.st battle that he woti lii^ 
nio.st enduring fame. When he came to face th * 
infinite he .showed him.self godlike. Althoug’. 
he had been de.scrvcdly promoted to the rank 
lieutenant-general, for his many acts of valor ai: 
his .st*rvices to his king and cotuitry, y^t wlu 
called upon to serve in a .subordinate position ' 
the army of Bonnivet, which Francis was .scnclip 
into Italy to fight again.st the Constable de Bom 
bon, he flid not hesitate, but came forw’ard ap ’ 
took his place cheerfully and with eiitliusiasr 
Wh^n Bonnivet was defeated and wounded. 1 - 
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> . i.scly entrusted the coiniiiand of the army to the 
.‘^.igacioiis and evcr-Valiaiit Ba3^ard, who restored 
oi der and would doubtless have gained a victory, 
ii lie had not been wounded by a stone discharged 
fioiii an arquebuse. Realizing tliat his wound 
w;i.s mortal, at his own retjuest lie was left seated 
a:(ainst a tree, with his face toward the advancing 
fiiemy, among whom he soon afterward expired. 
Ills death ended the battle, for the French, learn- 
ing that he had fallen, broke into a disorderly 
flight, abandoning their standards, ordnance and 
baggage, and seeking onh' to save their lives. 
When Bayard fell, France lost more than an 
army ; she lost the soul of chivalry, and the 
genius of victory. 

INCIDENTS OF THE REVOLUTION. 

K obtain the following interesting incidents 
of the American Revolution from the 
writings of Mercy Warren, who was a witness of 
the events described : 

r,ast Thursday, which was a very storm day, 
a large numljer of British troops came softly 
tlirough the town, via Watertown, to Frospect 
Hill. On Friday we heard the Hessians were to 
make a procession in the same route. We thought 
we should have nothing to do but to view them 
as they pa.ssed. To be sure the sight was truly 
aslf>iiishing. I never had the least idea that the 
creation produced such a sordid set of creatures in 
human figure — poor, dirty, emaciated men. Great 
uiimhers of women, who seemed to lie the lieasts 
'-'1 ])iirdeii, having bu.shel l)askets on their backs, 
b\ .vhieli they were bent double. The contents 
Seemed to be pots and kettles, various sorts of fur- 
niliire, children peejnng through gridirons, and 
ether utensils — some very young infants, who 
^vcn* born on the road the women barefoot, 
clothed in dirty rags. vSuch effluvia filled the air 
'vhil. they were passing, that, had they not been 
^i i 'king all the time, T should have been appre- 
h' :i ive of being contaminated. 

I lu* same writer gives this anecdote of General 
; h’ ’ '..'oyne : 

‘ neral Burgoyne dined on Saturday, in Boston, 

General . He rode through the Unvn 

1'' i'crly attended, down Court street, and througli 
k' • lain street ; and on his return walked on foot 
1“ ‘-liarlestown Ferr>', followed by as great a 
u;:: ix i spectators as ever attended a pope ; and 
I »usly observed to an officer with him, the 


decent and modest behaviour of the inhabitant.s 
as he passed ; .saying, if he had been conducting 
pri.soners through the city of London, not all the 
Guards of his Maje.sty could have prevented 
insults. He likewi.se acknowledges Lincoln and 
Arnold to be great generals. 

AN AFRICAN IDEA OF THE ORIGIN OF EVIL, 

I N one of his letters, John Adams, the Ameri- 
can .state.sman, gives the following account of 
an intelligent negro’s de.scrii)tion of the creation 
of the world : 

The negro had been J)rought from his own coun- 
try to America and sold as a slave, but .soon mani- 
festing a degree of intelligence above his race, he 
was treated with respect and consideration. On 
one occasion he was present in a company of gen- 
tlemen who were di.scu.ssing the question of 
Adam’s fall and the introduction of natural and 
moral evil into the world, when he .said that the^’^ 
had in his country a different account of this 
matter. 

“A dog and a toad were to run a race,” said 
he, “and if the dog reached the goal first, the 
world was to continue innocent and happy, ])Ut if 
the toad should outstrip the dog, the world was to 
1)ecome .sinful and mi.serable, Ivverybody thought 
there could be no danger ; but in the midst of 
their career the dog found a bone by the way, and 
.sto])]Hnl to gnaw it ; and while he was .so engaged, 
the toad, constant in his malevolence, hopped on^ 
reached the mark, and spoiled the world.” 

COL. PUTNAM’S INDIAN STORY. 

9 

m R. ADAMS also relates the following Tik 
diaii .story, which was told him by the old 
Revolutionary hero. I.srael rutnani : 

Col. Putnam told a stoiy of an Indian upon 
Connecticut river, who called at a ta\ ern, in the 
fall of the year, for a dram. The landlord a.sked 
him two cop])ersfor it. The next spring, happen- 
ing at the same house, he called for another, 
and had three c<qq>ers to jLiy for it. “How i.s. 
thi.s, landlord,” said he; “last fall you a.sked 
but two coppers for a glass of rum, now you 
ask three.” “Oh,” .says the landlord, “it co.st 
me a good deal to keep ’em over winter. It is as 
expensive to keep a hogshead of rum over winter 
as a horse.” “Ay ! ” .says the Indian, “I can’t see 
through that ; he won’t eat .so much hay — maybe 
he drink as much watery “This,” says Mr. 
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Vdatns, “was sheer wit, pure satire, and true 
humor from a source generally supposed to he 
void of these faculties.” 

VOLTAIRE AND FRANKLIN. 

T HK following anecdote about X^oltaire and 
Franklin has been incoq^orated in a iiuni- 
lu-r of our histories, without its origin being 
L;iveii. It occurs for tlie first time in a letter 
xvi itteii by John Adams, from Paris, April 29, 
1778. He.says: 

After dinner we. went to the Academy of 
vSeience, and heard M. d’Alembert, as peq)etual 
secretary, pronounce eulogies upon several of 
their members, lately deceased. Voltaire and 
Franklin were both ])resent, and there presently 
arose a general cry that M. Voltaire and M. . Frank- 
lin should i)e introduced to each other. This was 
no satisfaction ; there must be something more. 
Neither of the philos«)pliers seemed to divine what 
was wished or ex])ecte(l ; the}' however, took each 
other by tlie hand. But this was not enough ; the 
clamor continued, until the c.xplanation came out. 
“II fail! s’embraiser a la Francoise.” The two 
ai;ed actors upon this great theatre of philosophy 
du n (unbraced each other, by hugging one aii- 
otlier in their arms, and kissing each other’s 
cheeks, and then the tumult subsided. 


HISTORICAL LETTERS FXROM JOHN ADAMS TO 
HIS WIFE. 

T HH fir.st letter relates some ver>" interesting 
private information about General Anmld, 
and very much to the latter’s credit. It has been 
as.seite(l that Arnold was driven into his treason- 
able course through the intrigues of the supporters 
f Ficn. (.>ate.s, who at that time were defing their 
In-st to put him in Wa.shington’s place, but found 
insimiiountable obstacle in Gen. Arnold, who 
an unswerving friend of the great commander- 
bi ( liief. Finding that they could not win him to 
till ir side, they determined to force him out of the 
‘'ar. \ and with this end in view they pursued a 
which so irritated and inflamed huii that, 
ag to obtain rc\xMige, he began his negolia- 
withvSir Henry Clinton, and the force of cir- 
dances impelled him onward to open treason, 
ber there is any ground for this view of the 
' "ttot, it is quite evident, from the tone of 
Adams's letter, that his sympathies at that 
ere very decidedly with Arnold, and he was 


not h man who could be easily deceived or misled. 
The letter is dated at Philadelidiia, May 2 2d, 
1780, only three months before the capture of 
Andre and flight of Arnold from West Point : 

After a series of the .severest and harsjiest 
weather that I.ever felt in this climate, we are at 
la.st blessed with a bright sun and a soft air. The 
weather here has been like our old easterly winds 
to me and southerly winds to you. The charms 
of the morning at this hour are irresistible. The 
streaks of glory dawning in the east ; the fresh- 
ness and purity in the air, the bright blue of the 
sky, the sweel warblings of a great variety of 
birds interiningling with the martial clarions of a 
hundred cocks now within my liearing, all con- 
spire to cheer the spirits. 

This kind of puerile descri])tion is a very pretty 
em])loyment for an old fellow wh(.)se l)ro\v is fur- 
rowed with the cares of ]X)lilics and war. I .shall 
be on horseback in a few minutes, and then I 
shall enjoy the imnning in more perfection. I 
spent the last evening at the war office with Gen- 
eral Arnold. He has been basely .slandered and 
libelled. The regulars say, “he fought like 
Julius Cic.sar ” [at Danbury]. I am wearied to 
death with the wranglings between militar}’ officers, 
high .and low. They (piarrel like cats and dogs. 
They worry one another like mastiffs, .scrambling 
for rank and pay, like apes for nuts. I believe 
there is no one principle which predominates in 
human nature .so much, in every stage of life, 
from the cradle to the grave, in males and females, 
old and y(mng, black and white, rich and poor, 
high and low, as this j)n.s.sion for superiority, 
livery human being compares itself in its imagin- 
ation with every other round about it, and will 
find some superiority over every other, real or 
imaginary, or it will die of grief and vexation. 
I have .seen it among boys and girls at .school, 
among lads at college, among practitioners at the 
bar, among theclerg}' in their associations, among 
clubs of friends, among the pec^ple in town meet- 
ings, aim.mg the members of a House of Repre- 
sentatives, among the grave councillors, on the 
more solemn bench of Ju.stice, and in that awfully 
august body, the Congress, and on many of its 
committees, and among ladies everj^wherc ; but I 
never saw it operate with such keenness, ferocity, 
and fury, as among niilitar>" officers. They will 
go terrible lengths in their emulation, their envy 
and revenge, in consequence of it. 
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So iiuicli for pliilosophy. I hope my five orsix 
babes are all Avell. My duty to my mother and 
your father, and love to sisters and brothers, 
aunts and uncles. Pray how does your asparagus 
per(j[;)nii ? iS:c. 1 would give three guineas for a 
barrel of your eider. Not one drop is to Ije had 
here for gold, and wiiut is not to be had under six 
or eight dollars a gallon, and that very bad. I 
would give a guinea for a barrel of your beer. 
The small beer here is wretchedly bad. In short, 
I can get nothing that I can drink, and I believe 
I shall be sick from this cause alone. Rum at 
forty shillings a gallon, and bad water will never 
do, in this hot climate, in summer, when acid 
licpiors are necessary against i)Utreraction. 

The second letter to nis wife was written two 
years previous to the above, from Passy, France, 
and is full of plea.sant gossip, such as the ladies 
lov^e. The reference to Franklin’s gallantry with 
the ladies brings that philosopher down to the 
comprehension of ordinary men, and makes us 
love him all the more : 

Passy, April 25th, 1778. 
My Dearest Friend : — 

Monsieur Chaumont has just informed me of a 
vessel bound to Poston, but I am reduced to such 
a moment of time, that I can oidy inform you 
that I am well, and enchase a few lines from 
Johnny to let you know that he is .so. I liaAx 
ordered the things you desired to be sent you, but 
I will not yet say by what conveyance, for fear of 
accidents. 

If human nature could be made liappy by any 
thing that can please the eye, the ear, the taste, 
or any otlier .sense, or ijassion, or fancy, this 
countr)' would be the region for happine.ss. But 
if my country were at jx^ace, I should ])e happier 
among the rocks and shades of Penn’s hill ; and 
would cheerfully exchange all the elegance, mag- 
nificence, and sublimity of Kurope, for the sim- 
plicity of Braintree and Weymouth. 

To tell you the truth, I admire the ladies here. 
Don’t be Jensons. They are handsome, and very 
well ediK ited. Their accomidishments are ex 
ceedingl brilliant, and their knowledge of letters 
and arts exceeds that of the Kiiglish ladies, I 
believe. 

Tell Warreti that 1 ’'ail write her a letter, 
as she des:rcd, and h. t hcM know some of my re- 
flections iu this country. My xenerable colleague 
[Dr, Franklin] enjoys a privilege here, that is 


much to be envied. Being seventy years of age. 
the ladies not only allow him to embrace them a.s 
often as he })leascs, but they arc peq)etually em 
Inacing him. I told him, ye.sterday, I wouM 
write this to America. 


Mrs. Adams to her Husband, on His Election to thr- 
Presidency. 

Quincy, February 8th, 1797, 

“ The sun is dressed in briglu^st beams, 

T<> give thy honors to the day.” 

And may it prove an auspicious prelude to each 
ensuing .sea.son. Yon have this day to declare 
yourself head of a nation. “ And now, O Dord, 
my God, thon hast made thy sen'ant ruler over 
the people. Give unto liim an understanding 
heart, that he may know how to go out and eonie 
in before this great people ; that he may di.sceni 
between good and bad. For who is able to 
judge this thy .so great a people? ” were the words 
of a royal sovereign ; and not less ai^plicable tn 
him who is invested with the chief magistracy (;f 
a nation, though he wear not a crown, nor the 
robes of royalty. 

My thoughts and my meditations are with } on, 
though personally absent ; and my petitions to 
Heaven are, that “the things which make for 
peace may not be hidden from your eyes.*’ My 
feelings are not tho.se of pride or ostentation, 
the occasion. They are solemnized by a sense of 
the ubligalion.s, llie important trusts, and numcr 
oils duties connected with it. That you may be* 
enabled to discharge them with honor to yourself, 
with justice and impartiality to your country', aiv) 
with satisfaction to this great people, shall be the 
daily" prayer of your wife. 

THE REVOLUTION IN PARIS. 

BY VICTOR HUOO. 

P KOPLK lived in public ; they ate at tables 
spread outside the doors ; women seated on 
the steps of the churches made lint as they sang 
X\\\: Marseillaise, Paik Monceaux and the Lux- 
embourg Gardens were parade-grounds. .There 
were gunsmiths’ shops in full work ; they mami- 
factured mu.skcts before the eyes of the passers-by , 
who clapped their hands in applause. The watch 
word on every" lip was, ''Patience ; we are in Revo^ 
luiionP The people smiled heroically. They 
went to the theatre as they did at Athens during 
the Peloponnesian war. One saw play^-bills sucly 
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as these pasted ^t the street corners 1 “ The Sicj^e above her head. A solicitor named vSeran, who 
ot Thionville ; “A Mother Saved from the had been denounced, awaited his arrest in dress- 
Flanies ; ” “The Club of the Careless;” “The in<;-i;own and slij)pers, ]>layin^ his ilute at his 
lildest of the Popes Joan ; ” “The Philoscjpher- window. Xobod\' seemed to have leisure ; all the 
Soldiers ; “ “ The Art ol Village I-iOve-making.” world was in a hurry. Uvery hat bore a cockade. 



WOMEN AT THE BARRIERS 


The Germans were at the gates ; a report was The women said, “ fFt are pretty in red eaps^ 
•UTent that the King of Prussia had secured All Paris seemed to be removing. The curiosity 
‘’'>xes at the opera. Everything was terrible, shops were crowded witli crowns, mitres, sceptres 
"’d no one was frightened. The mysterious law of gilded wood, fleurs-dedis — torn down from 
gainst the .suspected, which was the crime of royal dwellings; it was the demolition of mon- 
Mulin of Douai, held a vision of the guillotine arcliy that went on. 
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CopCvS were to Ixi seen for sale at the old clothes- 
meirs, and rochets hung on hooks at their doors. 
At Ramponneati’ sand the Porcherons, men dressed 
out in surplices iftid stoles, and niounted on don- 
keys, caparisoned with chasubles, drank wine at 
the doors from the cathedral cil)oria. In the Rue 
Saint Jacques, barefooted street-iiavers stopjied- 
the wheelbarrow of a peddler who liad boots for 
sale, and clubl^ed together to buy fifteen pairs of 
shoes, wdiieh they sent to the Convention “for 
our soldiers.” 

Busts of Franklin, Rousseau, Brutus, and, we 
niu.st add, of Marat, abounded. Under a bust of 
Marat in the Rue Clodie-I^erce wa.s hung in a 
black wooden frame, ai.d under gla.ss, an addre.ss 
against Malouet, with testimony in support of tlie 
charges, and these marginal lines : 

“These details wvre furnished me by the mis- 
tress of Silvain Bailly, a good palriote.ss, who has 
a liking for me. (Signed)* IVIarat.” 

Very few of the larger shops were open ; i>eri- 
patetic haberdashery and toy shops were dragged 
about by w^omen, lighted by candles, which 
dropped their tallow on the merchandise. ()j>en- 
air shops were kept by ex-nuns, in blonde w’igs. 
This mender, darning stockings in a stall, was a 
countess; that dressmaker a marchioness. Madame 
de Bnfflers inhabited a garret, from whence she 
could look out at her owai hotel. Ibuvkers ran 
about offering the “paper of new.s.” Persons 
who wore cravats that hid their chins wx^re called 
‘ ‘ the scrofulous. ’ ' »Street-.singcrs swTirmed. The ' 
crowd hooted Pitou, the royalist song-WTiter, and 
a valiant man into the bargain ; he was twamty- 
two times impri.soned and taken tefore the revo- 
lutionary tribunal for slapping his coat-tails as he 
pronounced the wwd Civism. Seeing that lr*s 
head W'as in danger, he exclaimed: // tx 

Just the opposite of my head that is in fault ! a 
wntticism wdiich made the judges laugh, and saved 
his life. This Pitou ridiculed the rage for Greek 
and^Uatin lames ; his fiivorite song was about a 
cobbler, w’hom he called CujnSy and to wdiom he 
gave .vife named Cujusdam. They danced the 
Carmagnob' in great circles, 'fhey no longer .said 
gentlc»Mi' and lady, bn-, citizen and cili/:ene.s.s. 

The', danced in the ' '’tied cloisters with the 
church-!. imps lighted o» lUc altars, with cros.s- 
shaped chandeliers hanging from the vaulted roofs 
and beneath their feet. Waistcosts of 

“ ttmnPs blue' ’ were worn. There were ‘ ‘ liberty- 


caps” shirt-pins made of w^hite, blue, and red 
stonc.s. The Rue de Richelieu was called the 
Street of Taw ; the Faubourg Saint Antoine was 
named the Faubourg of Glor>^ ; a statue of Nature 
stood in the Place tie la BajAile. People pointed 
out to one another certain w'ell-known personages 
— Chatelet, Didier, Nicholas and Garnier-I)e- 
latinay, wdio stood guard at the door of Duplay 
the joiner ; Vriullant, wdio never missed a guillo- 
. tine-day, and followx^d the carts of the condemned 
-he called it going to “the red ma.ss ; ” Mont- 
flabert, revolutionary juryman ; and a marquis, 
who took the name of DixAout (Tenth of A ugust ). 
People watched the pupils of the Kcole Militaire 
file ])ast, de.scribed by the decrees of the Conveii 
tion as “aspirants in the school of Mars,” and Iw 
the crowTl as “the pages of Robespierre.” The\- 
read the proclamations of Freron denouncing tlio.se 
.suspected of the crime of “ negotiantisin.” The 
dandies collected at the doors of the mayoraltie.s 
to mock at the civil marriages, thronging about 
the brides and grooms as they pas.sed, and shout 
“Married municipaliter. ! “ At the Invalided, 
the .statues of the .saints and kings w'ero crowiud 
wdth Phrygian caps. They played cards on the 
curb-stones at the crossings. The packs of cards 
W'ere also in the full tide of revolution : the kings 
were replaced by genii ; the qtieens by the goddess 
of Tyiberty ; the knaves by figures reprc.senting 
b'quality, and the aces by inqxTSonationsof Taw 
They tilled the public gardens ; the plow worked 
at the Tuileries. With all the.se excesses was 
mingled, e.spccially among the conquered partie.s. 
an indescribable haughty weariness of life. .\ 
man wTote to Fouquier-Tinville, "' Have the ffooii 
ness to free me from existence. This is my address. ' 
Champeenteux wms arrested for having cried in 
the midst of the Palais Ro)\al garden: “When 
are wx' to have the revolution of Turkey. I want 
to see the republic a la Porte,'' Newspapers ap 
peared in legions. The hair-dressers’ men curlec 
the wigs of women in pul die, wdiile the master- 
read the Moniteur aloud. Others, .surrounded b\ 
eager groups, commented with violent .gestui^ 
ii|K)n the journal to Us of Dubois Crance, 

or the Trumpet of Father Bellerose. Sometinu 
the barbers w^re pork-sellers as well, and li.-iiU ' 
and chitterlings might be seen hanging side b; 
side with a golden-haired doll. Dealers sold ii 
the open street “wines of the refugees:*’ 
merchant advertised wines of fifty-two sort.‘>. 
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Othe\- disi laved harp-shaped clocks and sofjis 
la d u'ht^scy One hairdresser liad forasi^n : “ T 
si ave the Clergy ; Icoiiih the Nobility; 1 arrange 
the Third Instate. ” 

People went to have their lortiines told by Mar- 
tin, at No. 173 in the Rue d’ Anjou, formerly Rue 
Dauphine. There was a lack (jf bread, of coal, 
of soap. Herds of niileli cows might be seen coin- 
ing in from the country. At the X'allee, lamb 
sold for fifteen francs the jxmnd. An order of 
the Commune assigned a p»)UU(l of meat ])er head 
evjer\- ten days. People stood in ranks jit the 
doors <jf tile butchers' shops. (.)ne of tliese files 
has remained famous: it reached from a grocer's 
shop in the Rue du Petit Carreaii to the middle 
of the Rue Moiitorguei^ To form a line was 
called “holding the cord,” from a long rope 
which was held in the hands of those who were 
standing in a row. Amid this wretchedness, the 
women were brave and mild : the\ passed entire 
nights awaiting their turn to get into the bakers' 
shops. The Revolution resorted to iLxpeuieiits 
Winch were successful ; she alleviated this wide 
distress by two perilous means — the assignat and 
the maximum. The assignat was the lever, the 
maximum was the fuU'rum. This empiricism 
saved PVance. The enemy, whether of Coblent/, 
or London, gambled in assignats. Cnrls came 
and went, olfering lavender-water, garters, false 
hair, and selling stocks. There were jobbers on 
the Perron of the Rue X'ivieiine, with muddy 
sluK'S, greasy hair, and fur caps decorated with 
fox-tails ; ami there were swells fixim the Rue Va- 
lois, with varnished boots, toothpicks, and long- 
napped hats on their heads, to whom the girls 
said “thee and thou.” Later, the peo])le gave 
chase to them as they di<l the thieves, wlioni the 
royalists styled “ active citizens.” lAjr the time, 
theft was rare. There reigned a terrible destitu- 
tion and a st*:cal inobity. The barefooted and 
tile starving passed with lowered eyelids before 
the jewellers’ shoi)S of the Palais Ivgalitc, Dur- 
ing domiciliary visit that the vSection Antoine 
made to tlr. house of Peaumarchais, a women 
picked a fiowiT in the garden ; the crowd boxed 
her ears. Wood cost four hundred francs in coin 
per cord ; v *o,jle. could be sc. . in the stret ts .saw- 
ing up the;. bedsteads. Tr ' ac winter the foun- 
tains were :rpzen:two nails f water cost twenty 
,sous : man made himself a water-carrier. A 

gold louis ^v.C'7 \rorth three thousand nine hun- 


dred and fifty francs. After a day’s use of a car- 
riage, this sort of dialogue might be heard : 
“ Coachman, how much do I owe you?” ” Six 
thousand francs.” A green-grocer woman sold 
twenty thousand francs’ worth of vegetables in 
a day. A beggar said, ‘‘Help me, in the name 
of charity ! I lack two hundred and thirty francs 
to finish paying for my .slioes.” 

There was no faltering among this people. 
There was the .sombre joy of having made an end 
of thrones. X'olunteers abounded ; each street 
furni.shed a battalion. 'I'lie Hags of the districts 
came and went, every one witli its own device. 
Oil the banner of the Capuchin di.strict could he 
read, Nobody am cut our ht'ardiiy On another, 
“ No other nobility than that of the heart." On all 
the walls were placards, large and .small, white, 
yellow, green, red, printed and written, on which 
might he read this moth): " Lorn^ live the AV- 
puhtic ! " The children lisped " Ca ira." 

Thc.se children were in themselves the gr^sit 
future. 

T^ater, to the tragical city succeeded the cynical 
city. The .streets of Paris have offered two revo- 
lutionary aspects entirely distinct — that before 
and that after the i)th Thermidor. 'Phe Paris of 
Saint Just gave place to the Paris of Tallieii. 
Such anlhise.ses are periietual ; after vSinai, the 
Courtillc appeared. 

An attack of piildic madiie.ss made its appear- 
ance. It had already been .seen eighty years be- 
fore. The people came out from under Louis 
XIV. as they did from under Robespierre, with a 
great need to breathe ; lienee the regency which 
opened that century and the directory which 
closed it. Two vSatnrnalia after two terrorisms. 
PYancv^ .snatched the wicket-key and got beyond 
the Puritan cloister just as it did beyond that of 
monarehy, with the joy of a nation that escapes. 

After the 9th Thermidor Paris was gay ; but 
with rn in.sanc gayety. An unliealtL} joy over- 
flowed all bond.s. To the frenzy for dying suc- 
ceeded the frenzy for living, and grandeur eclipsed 
Hself. They had a Triinalcion, calling himself 
Oriinod de la Reynierc: there was the “Almanac 
of the Gourmands.” People dined in the entre- 
.sols of the Palais Royal to the din of orchestras 
of women beating drums and blowing trumpets ; 
the “rigadooner” reigned, bow in hand. People 
supped oriental fa.shion at Meot’s, surrounded by 
perfumes. The artist Boze painted his daughters, 
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innocent and-dianning heads of sixteen, rn q^iiil’ 
'oiitnrs ; that is to say, with hare necks and red 
shifts. To the wild dances in the mined churches 
succeeded the halls of Ruggieri, of hutluet AVeii- 
zel, Maudiiit, and the Montansier ; to grave citi- 
/enesses making lint succeeded sultanas, savages, 
nymphs ; to the naked feet of the soldiers covered 
with 1)1o(kI, dust, and mud, succeeded the naked 
feet of women decorated with diriiiionds ; at the 
same time, with shamelessness, iniprohity reap- 
peared ; and it had its purveyors in high ranks, 
and their imitators among the class below. A 
swarm of shar])ers filled Paris, and every man 
was forced to guard well his — that is, his 

])ocket-hook. One of the amusements of the day 
was to go to the l*alai't* of Justice to see the fe- 
inrik thieves ; it was necessary to tie fast their 
jK tticoats. At the doors of the theatres the street 
hoys opened cah doors, saying, “ Citizen and citi- 
zeness, there is room for two.” The Ofd Conhlier 
aiuf the Friend of the People were no longer sold. 
Jn their place were cried ‘ Pnnefi's Letter and the 
Roiines' Petition. The Mar<[uis dc vSadc presided 
at the v^ection of the Pikes, Place Vendome. The 
reaction was jovial and ferocious. The Dragons 
of FAherty of ’92 were reborn under the name of 
the ( hcvaliersi of the IMi^yer. At the same time 
there appeared in the booths that type, Jocrisse. 
There were W\o. Menri/Ieusesf and in advance 
of these feminine marvels came 'Wxk: IneroyobiesP 
People swore by strange and alTccted oaths; they 
lumped back from Mirabeau to Jlobeche. Thus 
d is that Paris .sways back and forth ; it is the 
;.normous ])endulum of civilization ; it touches 
either pole in turn, Thermopyhe and Gomorrah. 
After *93 the Revolution traversed a singular o.s- 
ci nation ; the century seemed to forget to fini.sh 
thiiL which it had commenced ; a .strange orgy in- 
'«ef]-)osed itself, took tlie foreground, swept back 
Ic- the second plage the awful Apocalypse ; veiled 
d'-'* immeasurable vi.sion, and laughed aloud after 
’ • fright. Tragedy disappeared in parody, and, 

■ nig darkly from the bottom of the horizon, a 
:noke of carnival effaced Medusa. 

tm. SAMUEL PETERS THE CONNECTICUT 
MUNCHAUSEN. 

O NE of the rarest historical characters that this 
country has ever produced was the Rev. Sam- 
''^^1 Andrew Peters, who was born in Hebron, Ct., 

• ecember 12, 1735, and died in New York, April 
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19, 1826. He graduated at Yale College in 1757, 
was ordained a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land in 1760, and two years later took cdiarge of 
the churches of Hartford and Hebron. In 177.1. 
hewas compelled to leave the country on account of 
his Tory principles. The cinmnistances of his 
exit were characttTistic of the times. lie was re- 
garded with ili^tnist by his Whig neighbors for 
meddling with and marring the work of Independ- 
ence by his commuiiications to persons iii lhig- 
land. If his humorous, voluble style of com]>o.si- 
tion is to be taken as evideiu'e of his conversa- 
tional ])owcrs. his tongue would also have been an 
unwelcome scourge of his townspeople. Three 
hundred of tlu* latter accordingly gathered at his 
house one evening, and demanded a declaration of 
his principles, hinting at a coat of tar and feathers 
if their demand were not immediately complied 
with. Tliey also demanded cojiies of letters which 
ho had .sent to England, and of the malignant 
articles which he had written for the newspapers. 

His vi.sitors were so numerous and vehement in 
their requtsts that he ha.stened to comply with 
their wi.shcs, and signed a paper agreeing to 
curb his royal inclinations and behave himself in 
the future. This occurred in August. 

When the .storm had Idown over the good Doc- 
tor recovered his e(|uanimity, and soon began 
again to make him.self fully as objectionable as he 
had ever been in the past. A moiitli later 
anotlier committee called on him, and made 
him understand that they “meant busine.s.s.” 
He offered to argue the (piestion with tlieni, but 
they informed him that they had come to act 
and not to talk. He ]K*rsi.sted, however, and com- 
menced a lengthly harangue ; in the midst of 
which a gun was heard to go off in his lirm.sc, 
notwith.standing his .solemn declarations that he 
had no firearms. The whole body thereupon 
broke into the hou.se by door and windows, .seized 
the doctor and carried him off to the meeting- 
hou.se green, threc-cpiarters of a mile away. 
“During the affair,” we are told, “his gown and 
shirt were torn, one sock of his hose was .some- 
what .shattered, a table was turned over, and a 
punch -bowd and glass were broken.” 

These energetic measures convinced Dr. Peters 
that a sojourn in more loyal regions would be 
conducive to his health, and he accordingly fled to 
Poston and sailed from thence to England. Here, 
.smarting under a sense of his wrongs, and desir- 
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ing to be a\x*iigccl against the whole Yankee na- 
tion, he wrote his “General History ofConnecti- 
cnt,“ which is the most perfect and enduring 
• Specimen of pure Mnnehausenism that ever came 
from the press. The humorous gravity of the 
style is irresistible ; while its feigned earnestness 
has led many learned men to sn])pose that its ex- 
travagant statements were intended for facts, 
and they have accordingly composetl excuses 
and a})ologies for the author on the grotind of his 
excited condition during the prep;u'ation of his 
book ! This, of course, adds to the humor of the 
productions. 

When the war was ended, Peters was chosen, in 
1794, bishop of the Protestant li])iscopal Church in 
V’^ermont, and he accepted the tjHice with enthusi- 
asm ; but the Archi)ishop declined to consecrate 
him. The good doctor had not only gone so far 
as to accept the jnoffered call, but had also writ- 
ten and caused to be extensively circulated an 
“Kpiscoixd Letter,” somewhat after the style of 
St. Paul. He addressed his epistle “to the 
churches of Christ spread abroad in the State of 
Vermont, mercy, peace, and love be multiplied,” 
and proceeded with ana])ostolic injunction, tlie hu- 
mor of which is irresistible, when we consider St. 
Paul, J)r. Peters, and the fact that he was no 
bishop after all. 

“ Until I come,” he writes, ])arodying the A])Os- 
tie, “ give attendance to reading, prayer and faith. 
When present with you, by the grace of God, I 
will lead you through the wilderness of life, up to 
a world that knows no sorrow. I will guide you 
with mine e> e, and feed your lambs and sheep 
with bread more dnralde than the everlasting hills. 
While absent from you in body I am pre,^ent with 
you in mind, thanking God always' in every 
prayc r of mine, and making recjiiest with Joy for 
your fellow- hip in the gos])el of 1 1 is .Son ; that you 
niav be of go<>tl cheer, and ON’ercome a world 
yielding no content, the only wealth of man ; and 
that you iiKiy kiK'W how to be al)asi'd, and how 
to aboinvl everywhere and in all things to be in- 
structed to obey the laws of Christ. The spirit 
which CvLils all our infirmities, nodoubt led you to 
glorify God ni r.u when y'*M appointed the least of 
all sail. Ic fill the '.ligln station hi tlie Church 
of Jesii:. ChrLt : dnt\ .iUe cliirdion (with feeble 
blood ‘ring in my V‘ ms) insjnre my .soul to seek 
and do 30;. goofl in that. sacred office to whicli you 
have myited iue ; being confident that you will 


receive me with all gladiic.ss, and hold me in repu- 
tation for the work of Chri.st ; which brought iik 
near to death, and .shall linall}" make you nn 
glory and my joy. vShoiildmy insufficiency in spir 
itnal and .scientific knowledge appear too manifesi 
among yon, my zeal and labors in the vineyard ol 
the Lord .shall, 1 trust, be your pride and boast; in 
this hope, and re.sting on the candor, order, mo 
rality, learning, piety, and religion of those ovei 
whom I am well chosen to preside, I shall with 
.some degree of confidence undertake the charge, 
and claim the wisdom of the wise to enlighten mv 
understanding, and the charity and prayers of all 
to remove any wants, and ti; lessen my manifold 
imt)erfections. Salute one another with faith and 
love.” 

History is silent with reference to Dr. Peters’ 
feelings on learning that the Arclibishop of Can- 
terl)nry had refu.setl to cr)n.secTate him. Hut hi^'. 
“episcopal addre.ss ” had gone forth, and it w:i> 
too late to recall it. His opinion of him.sclf, how 
e\X‘r, was not lc.s.sencd, for he snlxsequently wrote 
and piilfii.shed a work in which he mentions Ids 
good (inalities in the following terms: “ He is le 
pitted,” .says he of himself, “to have the ficnl- 
lics of his uncle Hugh, the zeal and courage of 
his grand-])arent. General Thomas Harrison, 
mixed with the benevolence that characlerizefi 
his great-grand parent, William Peter.s, Ksq., of 
1634.” 

We now proceed to copy .sijine extracts from 
the Doctor’s ” History,” which, if not reliabli? as 
history, are at least entertaining as specimens of 
inagnificent and boundle.ss imagination : 

Interview Between Rev. Mr. Ward and Cotton Mather. 

The Rev. Mr. WanL being an eminent Puritan 
in England, disliked the spiritual and star-chamlK !' 
courts under the control of the hierarch}' of ICng 
land ; he fled to New England, and became min- 
ister of Agawam, an Indian village, making tlk 
west part of Springfield in the State of Massaclui 
.sett.s. He was an exact scholar, a meek, bene\'n 
lent, and charitable Chri.stian. He used the In 
dians with jn.stice and tenderness, and estaidisli^ ; 
one of the be.st towns on the Connecticut riv» k 
He was free from hypocrisy and stiff bigot"; 
whicli then domineered in New England, an. i 
whicli yet remain at Hadley and Northampte . 
not much to the credit of morality and piety. ^ 
Ward had a large share of Hudibrastic wit, a 
much pleasantry with his gravity. This appe 
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in liis history of of Ai^iiwam, wherein he satirized 
the prevailing sui)erstition of the times; which 
<lkl more good than ].)r. Mather’s l)ook, entitled, 
“ vStilts for Dwarfs in Chri*st to Wade through the 
Mud/’ or his “ Magnalia,” with his other twenty- 
iulir l.)ooks. Ilis posterity are many, and have 
done their part in the pnl])il, in the field, and at 
the bar, in the six States of Xew Ivngland, and 
Generally have followed the cliaritable teniiier of 
llieir venerable ancestor, and seldom fail to lash 
I he avarice of the clergy, who are often reconi- 
iiietiding charily and hospitality to the needy 
.':.tranger, and at the same time never follow their 
own advice to others. Mr. Ward, of Agawam, 
has left his children an example worthy of imita- 
tion. The story is thus relateil : 

Dr Mather, of Jhj.ston, was constantly exhort- 
ing his hearers to entertain strangers, f.ir b}' doing 
S(j they might entertain angels. But it was re- 
marked, that Dr. Mather never entertained 
strangers, nor gave any relief to beggars. This 
o'port ri ached Mr. W'ard, of Agawam, an inti- 
mate chum (jf tlu* Doctcir while at the university. 
W’ard said he h()])ed it was not true ; but resolved 
to discover the truth ; therefore he set off for 
Boston on foot, one hundred and tweiit}* miles, 
and arriving at the door of Dr. Mather on vSalur- 
d.iy evening, when most people were in bed, and 
knocked at the door, which the maid opened. 
W'anl s.fd, “ 1 come fi'oni the eoiintry, to hear 
gf)od Dr. Mather preach to-morrow. 1 am 
li ingry. and thirsty, without money, and T beg 
die gooil Doctor will give me relief and a bed in 
.i- liouse until the vSalibath is over.” The maid 
replii ( 1 , “The Doctor is in his study, it is Satur- 
<lay niglit, the Saljbath is begun, wc have no bed, 
or victuals, for ragged ])cggars,” and shut tlic 
upon him. Mr. Ward again made use of 
the knocker: the maid went to the Doctor, and 
Jo. ] him there was a sturdy beggar beating the 
^loor. who insisted on coming in and .staying there 
\er the vSabbath. The Dcxdor said, “Tell him 
•lepart, ora constable shall conduct him to a 
!Snu “ The maid obeyed the Doctor’s order ; 

Mr. Ward said, “ I will not leave the door 
!til I have .seen the Doctor.” This tumult 
'cd the Doctor with his black velvet cap on 
‘ head, and he came to the door and opened it, 
“^aid, “Thou country villain, how dare you 
' thus at my door after the Sabbath has 


begun?** Mr. Ward replied, “Sir, I am a 
stranger, hungry and nione\ les.s ; ])ray take me 
in, until the holy Sa])bath is ])ast, so that I may 
hear one of your godly ^sermons.'’ The Doctor 
.said, “ X'agrant, go thy way, and trouble me no 
more; 1 will not break the Sal)bath by giving 
thee food and lodging,” and then .shut the door. 
The Doctor had scarcely reached his study, when 
W'ard began to exercise the knocker with con- 
tinued violence. The Doctor, not highly pleased, 
returned to the dour and .saitl, “ Wrelidied being, 
wh^'dost thou trouble me thus? what wilt thou 
have?” Ward re])lied, “ Jhitertainment in your 
hou.se until Monday morning.” The Doctor 
said, “You shall not, therefore go thy way.” 
Mr. Ward replied, “ Sir, as that ])oint is .settled, 
])ray give me a sixpence or a shilling, and a 
jiiece of bread and meat.” The Doctor 
.said, “I will give thee neither.” and again .shut 
the door. And then Mr. Ward thinulered with 
the knoeker of the doen*, ami the Doctor returned 
in great wrath and .said, “Thou art mad, or pos- 
se.s.sed with an evil spirit: what wilt thou have 
jKnv?” Mr. Ward re plied, “vSince you, sir, w ill not 
give lodgings, nor money, nor food, nor drink to 
nu‘, r pray lor Nonr advice ; will you direct me to a 
stew’?” 7 'he Doctor (Tied out, “ Xkigraiit of all 
va.grants ! the curse of God wall fall on thee ; thou 
art one of the iion-(. le(is. Dost tlicm, villain, siip- 
])ose that I am acapiaiuted witli bad houses? 
What dost thou w'ant at a .stew ?” Mr. Ward re- 
plied, “ I am hniigry, weary, thirsty, moneyless, 
and r.lmost naked ; ami Solomon, the wisest king 
the Jew's ever had, tells me and yon, that a 
Avhore wall bring a man to a mor.sel of bread at 
the la.st.” Xow' Ih*. iMather awoke from his 
reverend dream, and caaed, “ Tn es Wardonns 
vel Dirabolus.” Mr. Ward laughed, and the Doc- 
tor took him in and gave him all he w'anted ; 
and Mr. Ward preached for tlu* Doctor next day, 
both morning and evening. This event had it.s 
due effect on the DocUor ever after, and he kept 
the. Sliunamite’s ehamber, and became hospita- 
ble and cliaritable to all in waint. 

Tt corrected the D»)etor’s temper to .such a de- 
gree, that .six imuillis after, he tvased to pray 
more against the ])ope and cxmelave of 1^01110, 
and .supplied the vacuum, by jiraNing for the 
downfall of the red dragou at Morocco, Ivgypt, 
and Arabia, on the east side of the Red Sea, 
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even at Mecca and Medina ; words wliic-li helped 
the sand to pass throiu^h the honr-giass, the or- 
thodox length of a ])rayer. 

A History of the Connecticut River. 

The middle river is Jiaiiied Comiecticiit, after 
the great vSac'hem to whom tliat part of llie pro- 
vince through whh'li it runs l)eloiiged. This' 
vast I'ive'r is 5 *.h) miles l(.)ng, and four miles wide 
at its mouth ; its eliamu;!, <.r inner hanks, in 
general, half a mile wide. It takes its ri.^e from 
the White Hills, in the north of New Ivngland, 
where alst) sidings the ri\-er Keiiiiehec. Above 
5(x.) rivulets, which isMie from lakes, ponds, and 
drowned lands, fall into it ; many (.)r them are 
larger than the Tliames at London. In March, 
when the lain ami sun melt thesm-w and ice, each 
vStream is overcharged, and kindly hastens to this 
great river, to ovtTilow, fertili/e, and jireserve its 
trembling mc*adows. They lift u]) enormous 
cakes t)f ice, liursting from their fro/eii ])eds with 
threatening intentions of ploughing U[) the 
frighted earth, and carry them rajudly down the 
falls, where they are dashed in idecvs and rise in 
mist. Ivxcept at these falls, of which there are 
five, tlie first sixty mik'S from itsnioiitli, the river 
is navigalilc tliruughout. In its northern jxirts 
are three great bendings, called cohosses, al.)out 
miles asunder. 'I' wo hundred miles fn»m the 
Sound is a narrow of fix e yards onlx', formed by 
two shelving mountains of solid rock, whose tops 
intercept the clouds. Through this chasm are 
compelled to pass all the waters which in the time 
of the floods bury the northern country. At the 
up])er cohos the rixxr then spreads sex'eral miles 
wide, and for fix’cor six weeks shi])s of war might 
sail ox’er lands, that afterwards produce the greatest 
crops of ha>' and grain in all America. People 
wlio can bear the sight, the groans, the tremblings 
and surly motii.)n of water, trees, and ice, thn»ugh 
this awful passage, view with astoiii.shmeiit one of 
the greatest phenomenons in nature. Here xx’ater 
iscoieM)lidate(l. witlnnil frost, by pressure, by swift- 
ness, betw n the pinching, sturdy rocks, to such 
a degree induration, that an iron crow floats 
smoothl'' oown its current : — here iron, lead, and 
cork, liav« o e. e<»in..n(Mi wei ! t : — liere, steady as 
time*, and tnlei liiai; ni'irl; uie* stream passes 
irresistible d noi^»xvitt. ‘ lig jiing : — the electric 
fire remP. ;tv{*s in pieces \nth no greater ease, than 
does this nught} \vatc.*r. The passage is about 


.px) yards in length, and of a zigzag form, with 
obtuse* corners. 

Remarkable Achievement of the Frogs at Windham. 

Windham reseinliles Rumford, and stands on 
Wiimoinaiitic river. Its meeting-house is ele- 
gant, and lias a steeple, bell, and clock. Its 
conrt-house is scarcely to be looked upon as an 
ornament. The township forms four pari.shes, 
and is ten miles sipiare. 

vStraiigers are x ery niiich terrified at Ihehidexnis 
noi.se* made on sninmer exviiings by the x'ast ninn- 
ber of frogs in the l)rooks and jionds. There are 
about thirtx' diffcrenl voices among them ; .some 
of wliich resi'inhle the belloxving of a hull. The 
oxvls and xvhij)])oorxvills complete the rough con- 
cert, xvhich may he heard sex’cral miles. Persons 
accustomed to such serenades arc noldisturbed Iw 
them at their prt)px‘r staliuns ; l)iit one night, in 
July, i7,5‘'^, the frogs of an artificial ])()nd, three 
miles square, anti about fix'c fnaii Whndham, fnul- 
ing the water dried up, left the jilace in a btxix', 
and marched, or rather ho])ped toxvards Winiio 
inantic river. Tlicy xxcrc under the necessity o! 
taking the road and g(.)ing through the town, 
which they entered aljoiit midnight. The bull 
frogs xvert* the leaders, and the i)ipers follow*e(i 
witliont . number. Tliey filled a roatl 40 yards 
xvitle for four miles in length, and xvere for several 
hours in passing through the town, iimi.siially 
clamorou.s. The inhabitants xvere equally per- 
plexed and frightenetl ; some expected to find an 
army of French and Indians ; others feared an 
earthquake, and <lissftlution of nature. The con- 
sternation was universal. Old and young, male 
and female, fled naked from their beds with worse 
shriekings than tluLsc of the frogs. The* event 
Avas fatal to several xvonien. The* men, after a 
flight of half a mile, in which they tiiet with 
many bn)kcn shins, finding no ciieniics in i)ursuit 
of them made a halt, and summoned rc.soliition 
enough to x’cnture back to their xvives and chil 
dreii ; when they distinctly heard from theenemy ' ^ 
campthe.se words, Wii^hi, Ilildcrken^ Dier^^Tdc. 
This last they thought meant treaty ; and pluck 
ing up courage, they .sent a triumvirate to capita 
kate with thesuppo.scd French and Indians. These 
three men approached in their shirts, and beggcil 
to .speak with the general ; but it being dark, and 
no answer given, they were sorely agitated for 
some time betwixt hope and fear; at length. 
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however, they •discovered that the dreaded inimical 
army was an army of thirsty fro^i^s, goincj to the 
river for a little water. 

Such an incursicjii was never known before nor 
since ; and yel the pjojde of Windliam liave been 
ridiculed for tlieir timidity on this occasion. I 
verily believe an army under the Duke of Marl- 
borough, would, under like circumstances, have 
acted no better than they did. ^ 

The Story of Gen. Putnam and the Wolf. 

Dr. Peters’ account of Gen. Putnam’s eii’ 
counter with tlie wolf differs materially from the 
accepted version : 

We read that David slew a lion and a bear, and 
aflerwards that Saul trusted him to light Goliath. 
Pi Poinfret lives Od. Israel Ihitiiain, who slew a 
^lie-bear and lier two culs witli a billet of wood. 
The bravery of this action brought him into pub- 
lic notice ; and, it M*eins, he is one of fortune’s 
favorite*-. 'Phe story is as follows:— In 175 p a 
large she-bear came in the night from her den, 
which was three miles from Mr. Putnaiu’s house, 
and took a sow out of a pen of his. The sow, by 
her squeaking, awoke Mr. Putnam, who hastily 
ran to the i)oor crc.ature’s relief; l)Ul before he 
c iild reacli the pen, the bear had left it, and was 
tiottiiig away with the sow in her mouth. Mr. 
Putnam took upai)illet of wood, and folhuvcd the 
screamiugs of the sv)W,^till he came to the foot of 
die mountain, where the den was. Dauntless he 
‘- •itered the horrid cavern ; and, after walking and 
^ 1 awling u]M):i his hands and knees tor fifty yards, 
nni to a roomy cell, where the bear met him 
•vilh great tury. lie saw nothing but the fire of 
lu.r eves ; but that w'as sulficiciit for our hero ; he 
a*. ef,r(hngly directed his blow, which at once ])rovcd 
lat:il 10 the bear and saved his own life at a most 
critical moment. Putnam then disc-overed and 
k’lled two eubs ; and having, tlioiigli in l^gy])tian 
d: ikness, dragged them and the dead sow, one by 
. nt of the cave, he went lioiuc, ;ind calmly 
i'orted to his family what had happened. The 
igiihors declared, on viewing the place by torcli- 
' ht. that his exploit exceeded those of Samson 
David. Soon afterwards the General Assembly 
'pointed Mr. Putnam a lieutenant in the Aniiy 
’>ching against Canada. His courage and good 
o .aduct raised him to the rank of Captain the 
■ year. The third year he was made a Major ; 
' tile fourth a Colonel. Putnam and Rogers 
cu the heroes through the last war. Putnam 


was so harly, at a time when tl:e Indian^) had 
killed all Ins men, and coni[)lctcly liemined him 
in upon a river, as to leap into a stream, wliich in 
a minute carried liini ilowii a stiipcnd«)us fall, 
where no tree could pass witlioiit being torn in 
])ieces. The. Iiuliatis reasonably concluded that 
Putnam, their terrible enemw was dead, and made 
tlu'ir report accordingly at Ticondcroga ; hut soon 
after, a scouting juirty found their r^ad mistake in 
a bloody iviUM)ntre. vSoine few that got olf de- 
clared that Putnam was \'et living, and that he 
was the first son of Ilohhaiiiockow, aiul therefore 
immortal. However, at length the Indians took 
this terrible warrior prisoner, and tied him to a 
tree ; where he hung three daws witlioiil forjd or 
drink. 'Diey did not attempt to kill him for fear 
ofolfeiiding I [ohhamockow ; but tliey sold him to 
the I'rench at a great price. Thename of Putnam 
was more alarming to the Indians than c-aiiiioii, 
and they iievc*r would fight him after his esca]>e 
from the falls, lie was afterwarvls redeemed by 
the Ivnglish. 

Hilt we must take leave of go(*d Dr. Peters, al- 
though we do so with regret. We have quoted 
enough from his writings to prove tliat his faculty 
of entertaining was more rarely developed tlian 
that of almost any other American writer, and if 
his re]mtation for vcrac’ity had been cepud to his 
hnniorancl his imaginatiiai, what a .splendid char- 
acter he would have been ! 

ETHAN ALEEN, THE HERO OF VERMONT. 

G THAN AMJvX, the son of a farmer in Con- 
neclicnl, was born at Coventry in that Stale, 
January ro, 17,^7. lie removed t(.) Wniionl about 
the year 1772, and became the .stalwart leader of 
the Green Mt)nntain Hoys in their resistance to 
the territorial claims of New York. His brilliant 
.surprisal of Ticoiideroga, in 1775, “in the name 
of the great Jehovah and the Continental Coii- 
gre,s.s,“ need hardly be mentioned here. It was 
proliahly the success of that adventure which led 
to the rash attcmiit upon Montreal, where he was 
taken ]>risoner ; a cajitivity which gave rise to his 
authorship of a volume which contains as much of 
the essence of militar>- revolutionary whigi.sm and 
anti-toryism, as it is possible to convey in the same 
space. This work tells a sad story of the lack of 
gallantry and of the oppression of tlie British 
ser\'ice at that time. A prisoner taken in war by 
the English seems to have been regarded as 
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something hetweeii an enemy and a convict, not 
entitled to the honorahle ccuirtesy due to the 
one, and not exactly resjMmsihle to the gallows 
assigned for tlie other. The interiiiinahle term 
was a rebel, and the respect for consangiiiiiily 
which England should have shown in the strug- 
gle, was lost in the conU iiipt of familiarity — as 
an old-fashioned fatlier would whip his own 
‘Cliildren and reverence those of other persons. 
In this humor of his coiupienws, Allen was 
taken from Montreal, confined liand and feet in 
irons, carried on l)oard the (ias])ee sehooiier-of- 
war, taken from Oueliec to Liverpool in a g(.)V- 
ernnieiit vessel. sulTering the acconunodations of 
a slave shit), landed with indignity at Ealinouth ; 
was kept a prisoner and a show at Pemleiinis 
castle ; removed to the Sok hay frigate, which, 
putting into Cork, the stores which tender- 
hearted Irish friends sent hiiii were cxaifiscated 
for the use of the vessel ; was ])rought 
to the coast of America, and kept in various 
degrees of restraint, latlerl\- under frecaloin of 
l^arole at Xew \’ork, till tlie \’iclorN of Sara- 
toga hnmght about his release in 177*^. He 
published the narrative of his captivity in the 
following Near. He wrote as lie acted, a word 
and a blow. For a certain cpiick intense c(»n- 
ception of things, the uninstriicted p/ivsi(ji(e iA 
the mind, his narrative of his c’apti\ity is a 
model like his own figure, of rude, burly 
strengtli. 

Wlien confined on Iioard llu* schooner Gaspee, 
ill irons, he asserts that he was obliged to throw 
out plenty of “extravagant language,” which 
answered his jnirpose at that time better than 
softer Nvords would have done. “The cause I 
was engaged in,” he adds, “ I everviewetl worthy 
hazarding my life for, nor was I, in the mo.sl criti- 
cal moments of 1 rouble, sorry that 1 cngagcil 
ill it.” 

His remarks on the character of those about 
him '-how a su])tle knowledge of iiiiman nature, 
as this hint .n a fool in anlhority : “I iK.w found 
myself muier a Nv*.rse captain than vSyiiionds, for 
Montagn- was loaded witli prejudices figainst 
everybod' yuu t t \ thing ‘hat was jiot slainpcd 
withnv. v: and iH ug 1 r.atnie nnderwitted, 
his \N 'atli "'as heavier tlian c otlicrs ; or at Ica.st 
his mind ^ .as in no iii.siance liable to be directed 
by good . . nse, humor, or bravery, of which 
Sytnouds v/as b\ i urns .•^u.sceptible. ’ * His account 


of Loring, the l^ritish commi.ssary of prisoners in 
the days of prison-ships at New York, is in liis 
strongest manner : 

“ThisTyoring is a monster! There is not his 
like in hiinian shape.' He exhibits a smiling 
countenance, seems to wear a phiz of huniaiiily, 
but has been instrunientally capable of the most 
consiimmate acts of wickedness, Nvhich Nvere first 
jirojec^ed by an abandoned Ih'itish council clothed 
with the authority of a Howe, murdering preine- 
dilalcdly, in cold blood, near (U'cpiitc two thousand 
hel])lcss prisoners, and that in the most clandes 
line, mean, and .shameful manner. He is the 
mo.sl mean .sjnrited, cowardly, deceitful, and dc- 
struetive animal in God's creation below, and 
regions of infernal devils, with all tlair treineiu 
doiis horrors, are im]xitiently ready t() receive 1 lowe 
and him, with all their iktesta])le accompliees. 
into the most excpiisite agonies of the hoUol. 
region of hell fire.” 

This extract is pretty gcxxl evidence that Ik 
could use his longue as well as liis sword, and tlie 
Hritisli were no doubt glad to see liim depart Nvheii 
all opiK)iiimity came for his exi'bange. An ant* 
dote is related of one of liis word eiieonnlers Nplli 
a Ih'ilish ollicer, tliat the latter on being dial 
leiiged b}’ Allen to produce another such Nvomaii 
as his ( Allcids; mother, tlie ollieer replied by saN 
iiig that Mar\' Magdalene was a case in point, as 
she was also deliN'ered of .se\ en dex ils ! 

Allen’s Encounter wilh a Savage. 

A t the time of Allen's capture, his life w.i'^ 
threatened by an Indian warrior, but lie 
e.seapeil by superior .strengtli and adroitness, as he 
relates in Ihe following language : 

Tlie officer I capitulated with then directed me 
and my ])arty to advance towards him, which was 
done ; I handed him my .sword, and in half a 
inimite after, a savage, part of whose head was 
shaved, biing almost naked and ])ainted, with 
feathers intermixed with tlie hair of the other .sick 
of his head, came running to me with an incredil k- 
swiftness ; he seemed to advance with more tluin 
mortal speed ; as he approached iiear imc, 
hellish visage was beyond all description ; .siiakt '• 
eyes appear innocent in comparison to his ; his Ic 
tures distorted; malice, death, murder, and lii 
wrath of devils and damned spirits are the einblei*' 
of his countenance ; and in less than twelve 
of me, presented his firelock ; at the instant of b'" 
present, I twitched the officer, to whom I gave ii^> 
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sword, between me and the savage ; but he flew 
round with great fury, trying to single me out to 
siioot me without killing the officer ; but by this 
time I was nearly as nimlile as he, keeping the 
officvi* in such a position that his danger was my 
defence : but, in less tlian half a minute, T was at- 
tacked by ju.st such another imp of hell ; then I 
made the olficer fly around with incredible velo- 
city, for a few seconds of time, when 1 ])erGeived 
a Canadian, who had lo^t one eye, as ap])earcd 
afterwards, taking niy part against tlie .savages ; 
and in an instant an Irishman c-aine to my assist- 
ance witli a fixed bayonet, and drove away the 
fiends, swearing he would kill them. This tragic 
scene eomiHised my mind. 'Pile escaping from so 
awful a death made even impri.sonineiit happy : 
the more so as my donqiierors on the field treated 
me with great civility and j^olitene.ss. 

His Interview with Rivington. 

Allen's interview with Rivington, the pleasure 
loving king’s ])rinter, of New York, during his 
parole, is characteri.stic of botli jiarties. Riving 
ton had offende<l him liy hisallu.sions, and the old 
hcK; ^wore ’ he would li('k him the first opportu- 
iiil\* lie had.” Tile se([Uel is told by RivingUni 
1 ‘mMh’ 

“ I was sitting,” says he, ” after a good dinner, 

. with my bottle of .Madeira before me, when 
I heard an unusual noi.se in tile street, and a 
ini//;j f- »m the ]»oy.s. 1 was in the .•second story, 

■ nd. stepping to tlie window, saw a tall figure in 
Uinii'-lhd regimentals, with a large ('oeked hat 
.'ud an eiiornioiis long sword, followed by a crowd 
oi }m)\s, who occasionally cliccrcd him with hn/- 
/ of which he .seemed inseiisilile. Ilecamciij) 
t(.) m\ door and sh)|)pcd. I could see no more;. 
Mn iieart told me it was ICthan Allen. 1 shut my 
window and retired behind my table and my 
b ‘ttle. I was certain the hour of reckoning had 

' ‘U. . Tliere was no retreat. Mr. vStaples, my 
‘ k. came in paler than ever, and, clasping liis 
•'* said, ‘ Master, he has ornne ! ’ ‘I know 

’ ‘ He entered the store and a.sked ‘if James 

■ ’ vmgton lived there ? ’ 1 answered, ‘ Yes, sir. ’ 

he at home? ’ ‘ I will go and .see, sir,’ I .said ; 

'•"1 now, master, what is to be done? There he 
’•1 the store, and the boys peeping at him from 
street.’ I had made up my mind. 1 looked 
the Madeira — pos.sil)ly took a glass. ‘Show 
’* up,’ said I; ‘and if such Madeira cannot 
‘■ ■lldy him, he must be harder than adamant.* 


There was a fearful inonieut of suspense. 1 heard 
him on the stairs, his long sword clanking at 
every stejL In he stalked. ‘ Is your name James 
Rivington?’ ‘It is .sir, and no man could be 
more hap])y than I am to see Colonel JCthaii 

.'Mien.’ ‘Sir, 1 have cH)iiie ‘Not another 

word, my dear Colonel, until you have taken a 
.seat and a gla.ss of old Madeira.’ ‘Hut, sir, I 

ilon’t think it ])roper ’ ‘ Not another word, 

Colonel, 'fa.stc this wine. I have had it in glass 
lor ten years. Old wine, you know, iinles.s it is 
originaIl\' sound, never ini])roves by agt*.’ lie 
took the glass, swallowerl the wine, smacked his 
lips, and slu)ok his head a])])nnnngly. ‘Sir, I 
come — ‘ ‘ Not another word until you have 

taken another gla.ss, and then, my dear Colonel, 
we will talk of old affairs, and I have some (pieer 
events to detail.’ Jn short, we finished two 
bottles of Madeira, and tiarled as g(V)d friends as 
if we had never had cause to ])e otherwise.” 

Personal Appearance of Kthan Allen. 

When Alexander Gray, the AnuTiean author, 
was a prisoner of war in New York, in 1777, after 
the loss of Fort Wu.shington, he met Allen, and 
has left in his ” Me. moils” a striking account of 
his recollections of the man. 

‘‘Ilis figure,” says (iray, “was tliat of a ro- 
bust, large-framed man, worn down fiy confine- 
ment and hard fare ; l)nt lie was now recovering 
his fle.sh and spirits; and a suit of blue clothes, 
witli a gold-laceal hat tliat had been presented to 
him by the gentlemen of Cenk, enabled him to 
make a very pa.s.sal)le a])pearance for a rebel 
colonel. He n.sed to show a fraiUiire in one of 
his teeth, occasioned by his twisting off with it, 
in a fit of anger, the n.ail wliicli tasteiied the liar 
of his hand-culTs ; and which drew from one of 
the a.stonished spectators the exclamation of 
‘ He can eat iron !’ His style was a singidar com- 
pound of local barbarisms, .scriptural ])lira.^es, and 
oriental wildne.ss . and thongli unclassic and some- 
times ungrammatical, it was highly animatedand 
fon'iblc. In the following sentence of his narrative, 
thongli it is not perhaps .strictly correct in its con- 
struction, there is to me, a flash of moral patlio.s 
not unworthy a Robertson. ‘Wlieii^the fleet,’ 
says he, ‘consisting of about lorty- five sail, in- 
cluding five men-of \vai\ sailed from the cove ('of 
Cork) with a fresh breeze, the ap]>earance was 
beautiful, abstracted from the unjust and bloody 
designs they had in view,’ Notwith.standing 
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that Allen might have had something of the in- 
subordinate, lawless frontier spirit in hisc\)mposi- 
tion, having been in a state of hostility with the 
governnieiil of New V<.)rk l)efore tlie war of the 
revolution, he appi*ared lo be a man of gener- 
osity and honor; several in^tanres of which occur 
in his publication, and one lud i ciuivocallv came 
under my own observation, (leiicral Washing' 
ton, speaking of him in an offic ial leltcrof May 
ths 1 2th, 17SS, observes, with a just discriniiha- 
tion, that there was an original something in him 
which commanded admiration.” 

How Ethan Allan Proposed to His Second Wife. 

The folhnving story of ICtlian Allen’s ]»roposal 
to his second wife is told by Du Tiiy, in his 
“ History of Vermont 

General Allen, who had at various times resided 
at Ilennington, Arlington, and 'I'inmonth, at last 
took U]) his residence on the Whnooski. During 
a session of the court at We.stmin.ster, hea])])eared 
with a magnificent jiair of horses and . black 
driver. Chief Justice Rfffiinson and tstephen R. 
Bradley, an tniinent lawyer, wen* there, and as 
their breakfast was on the table, they asked Allen 
to join them. He replied that he had breakfasted, 
and while they were at tlie table, he would go in 
and see Mrs. Huchanan, a handsome widow who 
was at the house. He entered the sitting-room, 
and at once .said to Mrs. Ihiehanan, “Well, Ibmny, 
if we are to be married, let us be about it.” 
“Very well,’’ she jiromjitly reijlied, “give me 
time to fix up.” In a few minutes slie was readv, 
and Judge RcJiinscm was at <iikv called upon by 
lliciii lo perforin the customary ('eremony. vSaid 
Allen, “Judge, Mr.s. Ihiehanan and I liave con- 
cluded to be married ; I don’t care mueh about 
the ceremony, and as near as 1 can find out, Imnny 
cares as little for it as I do ; but as a decent re- 
S]x^ct for the eiistonis of societ\' rcTpiires it of us, 
we are willing to have the cerciiumy performed.” 
The gentlemen present were mucli suipri.sed, and 
Judge Robinson replied, “General Allen, this is 
an import Hit matter ; have yon Ihouglit vSeriou.sly 
of it?” ‘‘Yes, yes,” exclaimed Allen, looking at 
Mrs. iJncliaiian : “but it don’t rc(|uire much 
thought.” judgi Robin n tlieii ro.se from his 
scat aiui .i:d, '* i<H!i your 1 ids together. Kthan 
Allen, y -'i laKC tlii:; wome to lx your lawful and 
'wedde*! '.ifc; you promise to love and protect her 
according .0 the law of God and ” “Stop, 


slop, Judge. The law of God,” ,said Allen, look- 
ing forth upon the fields ; “all nature is full of it. 
Ves, go on. My team is at the door.” As .soon 
as the ceremony was ended, General Allen and his 
bride entered his carriage and drove off. 

Incidents of Allen’s Singular Character. 

Two anecdotes of Allen show the l)est nature 
of the man. He fmee gave a note to a citi- 
zen of Boston, who put it in collection in Ver- 
mont. Judgment was about being taken, when 
Allen cmplov(.‘d a lawyer to stay taoceedings. To 
his siirja ise, he heard, from a di.slant part of the 
conrt-hoii.se, liis lawyer deny the signature, upon 
which he rushed forward, and in a loud, indignaiil 

tone, confronted him: “Mr. , I didn’t liiiv 

yon to come here and lie. That is a true note. 1 
signed it; I’ll swear to it ; 'and I'll pay it ! ] 

WTiiit no shnffiing. I want time. WTiat I cm 
ployt'd you for, was to gt‘t this business ])ut o\ei 
lo the next court ; not lo come liere and lie and 
juggle about it.” This proves his honor ; anollui 
in.slance shows his humanity. When two cliildi c n, 
daughters of a settler, were oiu't* lost in the woo<l-, 
of Vermont, search was made for them bv ll.c 
townspeople .and giwn up. Allen mounted ,1 
stum]), made an elocpieiit, pathetic appeal, rallitd 
the eom])auy for a new expedition, and the chib 
dren were I'estored to their parenLs. Anotlar 
anecdote is somewhat ludicrous, but energetu*. 
While at Timnoutli, he was one day in the houst 
of the village i)Iiysician wlieii a lady was present 
for the ])nr])(>se of having a tooth drawn. .As 
often as the doctor was ready, the lady’s timidity 
baulked his operations. Alleii’.s big nature gnv 
re.stive at the sight. “ Here, doctor, take out one 
of my teeth.” “But your teeth are all sound.’ 
“Nevermind. Do as I direct you.” Out cann 
a tooth. “ Now. madam,” says Allen to the lady 
“take courage from the examine.” He oiuv 
threatened to apply the arguvicntum ad hotnint in 
in this novel form on a somewhat larger scale 
man had been convicted of su])plying the Bril!-!i 
with provisions, and been .sentenced by a jur * 
six to be hung. A lawyer interposed for a n* ' 
trial, as twelve must constitute a legal jury. "1 ’’•‘- 
public was di.sappointed at the reprieve. A1 n 
addressed them with an oath, advising to wait {'>r 
the day next appointed, promising, “You 
see somebd^ly hung at all events ; for if Reddi' 
is not then hung, I will be hung myself. “ 
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CAPTURE OF TICONDEROGA. 

K close these interesting sketches of the 
grand old revolutionary hero, lUhan Allen, 
with his own grapliic and stirring account of liis 
famous capture of Ticonderoga : 

Kver since 1 arrived at the state of manhood, 
ami acquainted myself with the general history 
of mankind, 1 have felt a vsincere j^assion for lib- 
erty. The history of nations, doomed to per- 
petual slavery, in C(.)nsequences of \ ieldiiig up to 
tyrants their natural-born liberties, I read with a 
sort of philos{)phical horror ; so that the first sys- 
tematical and bloody attempt, at Lexington, to 
enslave America, thoroughly elei'trified my mind, 
and fully determined me to take ])art with my 
country. And, while I was wishing for an oppor- 
tunity to signalize iiiyself in its behalf, directions 
were privately sent to me fnim the then colony 
(now state; of Connecticut, to raise the Cireen- 
Mouiitain boys, and, if iiossible, with them to 
surprise and take the fortress of Ticonderoga. 
This eiitcriirise I cheerfully undertook ; and, 
after first guarding all the several pas.^es that led 
thither, to cut off all intelligence l>etween the 
garrison and tlie country, made a forced march 
bom beimington, and arrived at the lake oppo- 
site. to Ticonderoga, on the evening of the ninth 
day of May, 1775, with two hundred and thirty 
valiant (Ireeii- Mountain Ikiys : and it was with 
the utn. ist clifhculty that 1 procured boats to cross 
the lake. However, I landed ciglity-thive men 
near garrisem, and sent tbc boats l.)ack for the 
rear guard, commanded by Col, Seth Warner, but 
tlu* day began to dawn, and I found myself under 
the necessity to attack the fort, bedbre the rear 
could cross the lake ; and, as it was viewed haz- 
ardous, I harangued the ofllicers and soldiers in 
tlu* manner following:--' 

“ Friends and fellow soldiers — you have for a 
11 uiiber of years past been a scourge and terror to 
•*r!.e;*ar)' power. Your valor has been filmed 
ol>n.)ad, and acknowledged, as appears by the ad- 

icL‘ and orders t(» me, from the General Assemlily 
'•I Connecticut, to surprise and lake the g.aiTi.son 

■ ; 'w before us. I now propose to advance before 
: ‘ai, and, in person, conduct you tliioiigh the 

■ :cket-gate, for we must this morning either quit 
‘ ’O' pretensions to valor, or possess ourselves of 
' is fortrcvSS in a few minutes; and, it&smuch as 
I' a desperate attempt, which none but the 

iavestof men dare , undertake, I do not urge it 


on any contrary to his will. You that will under- 
take voluntarily, poise your firclock.s. ' ’ 

The men being, at that time, drawn up in three 
ranks, each poised his firelock. I ordcreil them 
to face to the right, and at the head of tliecciitrc- 
filc, marched them immediately to the wicket- 
gate aforesaid, when* I found a sentry posted, who 
instantly sna]>ped his fusee at me ; 1 ran immedi- 
ately towards liim, and lie retreate<l through the 
covere<l way iutu the parade within the garrison, 
gave a halloo, and ran under a bomb-proof. My 
parly, who followed me into the fort, 1 formed 
on the parade in such a manner as to face the two 
barracks wbicli faced each other. 

The garrison l)eiiig aslee]), except the sentries, 
we gave three hu/zas which greatly surprised 
them. One of the sentries made a j)ass atone of 
my oflicers with a charged bayonet, aiul slightly 
wounded him : My fust thought was l<.> kill him 
with my sword ; but. in an instant, I altered the 
design and fury of the blow to a slight cut on the 
side ol the head, upon which he dropped his gun, 
and .asked quarter, wliic'li 1 readily granted him, 
and demanded of !iim the place where the com- 
mamling oificer kept; he sliewed me a pair of 
stairs in die front of a barrack, on the west part 
of the garrison, which led ii]) to a second story in 
haid barrack, to which f immediately repaired, 
and ordered the commander. Captain L)e la Flace, 
to come forth instantly, or I would sacrifice the 
whole garrison ; at which the Capt. came imme- 
diately to the door, with his breeches in his hand ; 
when I ordered him to deliver me the fort iii- 
slantls' ; he asked me by what authority I de- 
manded it : I answered him, “In the name of 
the Great Jehovah, and the Continental Con- 
gres.s.“ The authority of the Congress being 
very little known at that time, he began to 
.speak again ; but I interrupted hi 111, and with 
my drawn .sword over his head, again demanded 
an immediate .surrender of tlu* garrison ; with 
which he then conqfiied, and ordered his men to 
be forthwith paratled without anus, as he had 
given up the garrison. In the mean time some of 
my oHicers had given orders, and in consequence 
thereof, sundry of the barrack doors were beat 
down, and about one third of the garrison im- 
pri.soncd, which consisted of the said commander, 
a Lieut. P'eltham, a conductor of artillery, a 
gunner, two .Serjeants, and forty-four rank and 
file ; about one hundred pieces of cannon, one 
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thirteen inch mortar, ami a luunbcr of swivels. 
This surprise was carried into execution in the 
gre}’ of the morning of the tenth of May, 1775. 
The sun seemed to rise that morning with a 
superior lustre ; and TicomU roga and its depend- 
encies smiled to its conquerors, wlu) tossed about 
the flowing bowl, and wished success to Congress, 
and the liberty and freedom of America. 

THK VENDEAN WAR. 

. nv vict(.)k in (U). 

IIlJRIv were at that time seven ill-famed forests 
in Brittany. The Veiideati war was a revolt of 
priests. This revolt had the forests as auxiliaries. 
These spirits of darkness aid one another. 

The seven black forests of Brittany were the 
forest of Kougeres, which stopped the way between 
Dol and Avranches ; the forest of Prince, which 
was eight leagues in circ'umfereiu'e ; the forest of 
Paiimpol, -full of ravines and brooks, almost inac- 
cessible on the side towaid Haignoii, with an easy 
retreat upon Coiicornct, which was a royalist town ; 
the forest of Rennes, from whence could lx* heard 
the tocsin of the Rei)ublican parishes — always nu- 
morou.s in the neighborhood of the cities — it was 
in this forest that Puysaye lost Pocard ; the forest 
of Machecoul, wliich had Charette for its wild 
beast ; the forest of Oarnaclic, whitdi belonged to 
the Trenioilles, tlie (kiuvains, and the Rohaiis ; 
and the forest of Broceliande, which Ixlunged to 
the fairies. 

If one wish to comiireheiid \\*ii(!A*, one must 
picture to one’s self this autagoiiism : 011 one side 
the French Revolution, on tlie other the Breton 
pea.saiit. In face of these iiiipanilleled events — an 
immense pn'ymise of all benefits at once —a fit of 
rage for civilization — an excess of maddened pro- 
gress — an inqirovemeiit that exceeded measure 
and comprehension — must he placed tliis grave, 
strange, savage man, with an eagle glau.ce and 
flowing hair, livitig on milk and chestnuts, his 
idea.' bounded b)' his thatched roof, his liedge, and 
his ditch, abl . to distltignish the .soniid of each 
village bell ill the i?eighb(a*hood, lining water only 
to drink, ' earing a leather jacket co\ ered with 
silk arabes<pu . — uncultivated, hnl clad embroid- 
ered- tall »ijig hi-; gaancii as his ance- toi>. the 
Celts, ha* I tattoo u'd tlieir f.r looking U]) to a 
master in ids executioner, .speaking a dead lan- 
guage, wlii^'h was like forcing his thoughts to 
dwell in a tomb ; driving hi.s bullocks, sliaqnining 


his scythe, winnowing his black grain, kneading 
his buckwheat biscuit, venerating his plow' first, 
his grandmother next ; believing in the Blessed 
Virgin and the While Lady ; devoted to the altar, 
but also to the lofty my.sterions stone standing in 
the midst of the moor ; a laborer in the plain, a 
fi.slier on the coast, a ])oaclier in the thicket, lov- 
ing his kings, his lords, his priests, his very lice ; 
pensive, often immovable for entire hours upon 
the gn*at deserletl sea-shore, a melancholy listener 
to the sea. 

It is difficult to picture to one’s self what those 
Breton forests really were ; they were towns. 
Xothing could be more secret, more silent, and 
more savage than those inextricable entanglements 
of thorns and branches ; tlio.se vast thickets were 
the home of immobility and silence ; no solitude 
could present an appearance more death-like and 
sepulchral ; yet if it had been possible to fell those 
trees at one blow, as by a flash of lightning, a 
swarm of men would have .stood revealed in those 
shades, d'here were wells, round and narrow, 
masked hy coverings of stones and hranches, the 
interior at first vertii'al, then horizontal, spread- 
out iindergronml like funnels, and ending in d.ark 
chanihers ; Cain!)yses found such in Fgypt, and 
Wcstermanii found the same in Briltanw There 
they were found in the desert, here in the forest ; 
the caves of Egy])! held dead men, the caves of 
Brittany were filled with the living. One of the 
wildest glades of tlie W(X)d of Mi.sdoii, perforated 
I)y galleries and cells, amid which came and went 
a my.sterions s(X'iety, was called “the great city.” 
Another glade, not Jess deserted above ground 
and not less inhabited beneath, was styled “ the 
place royal.’’ This subterranean life had existed 
in Brittany from time immemorial. From the 
earliest days man liad there hidden, flying from 
man. Hence those liiding-placvs, like the dens 
of reptiles, hollowed out below the trees. The} 
dated from the era of the Druids, and certain of 
those crypts were as ancient as the cromlech"'. 
The larvae of legend and the mon.slers of hi.stoi . 
all passed across that shadowy land. Teutati . 
Cie.sar, Hoel, Neomencs, Geoffrey of Euglain: 
Alain of the iron glove, Pierre Manclerc, tl. 
French hon.se of Bloi.s, tlicEngli.sh house of Mon 
fort, kings and duke.s, the nine barons of Briilaii; 
the judges %)f the Great Day.s, the counts o: 
Nantes contesting with the counts of Reiinc;, 
highwaymen, banditti, Free Lances, Rene Ihf 
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Viscount ck IJolian, the governors for the king, Brittany revolted, finding itself oppressed l)y 
the good Duke of Chaulncs, ” hanging the peas- this forced deliverance — a mistake natural to 
ants under the windows of Madame de Scvigiie ; slaves. 

in the fifteenth century, the butcheries by the The gloomy Breton forests took up anew their 
nobles ; in the sixteenth and seventeenth ceutu- ancient role, and were the servants and accoin- 
ries, the wars of religion ; in the eighteenth cen- plices of this rebellion, a.s they had been of all 
tury, the thirty thousand dogs trained to hunt others. The su]>soil of every forest was a sort of 
men. Beneath these pitiless tramplings the in- madrepore, pierced and traversed in all dirccticms 
habitants made up their minds to disa])pear. Kach by a secret highway of mines, cells and galleries, 
in turn — the Troglodytes to escape the Celts, the Ivach one of these blind cells could shelter five or 
Celts to escaiDc the Romans, the Bretons to escape six men. There arc in existence certain strange 
the Normans, the Huguenots to escape the Roman lists which enable one to understand the powerful 
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Catholics, the smugglers to escape the excise ofS- organization of that past peasant rebellion. In 
c rs — took refuge first in the forests and then Ille-et-\''ilaine, in the forest of Petre, the refuge 
'oid.rground — the resource of hunted animals. It of the Prince dc Talmont, not a breath was 
il this to which tyranny reduces nations. During heard, not a human trace he found, yet there 
two thousand years despotism under all its forms — collected six thousand men under Kocard. In 
' oiiqiicst, feudality, fanaticism, taxes — beset this the forest of Meulac, in Morbihan, not a soul was 
' VI etched, distracted Brittany : a sort of inexora- to be seen, yet it held eight thousand men. Still, 
hie battue, which only ceased under one shape to tliesc two forests, Petre and Meulac, do not count 
• 'tnnmence under another. Men hid under- among the great Breton forests. If one trod 
;<round. When the French Republic burst forth, there, the explosion was terrible. Those hypo- 
h rror, which is a species of rage, was already critical copses, filled with fighters waiting in a 
^ itent in human souls, and when the Republic sort of underground labyrinth, were like enor- 
^nirst forth, the dens were already in the woods, mous black sponges, whence, under the pressure 
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of the gigantic foot of Revolution, civil war 
spurted out. 

Invisible battalions lay there in wait. These 
untrackable armies wound along l)enealli the Re- 
publican troops ; burst suddenly forth from the 
earth and sank into it again, sprang up in num- 
])crles.s force and vanished at will, gifted with a 
strange ubicpiity and pt>wer of disappearance; an 
avalanche at one instant, gone like a cloud of 
dust at the next ; colossal, yet able to become 
pigmies at will ; giants in battle, dwarfs in ability 
to conceal themselves — jaguars with the habits of 
moles. 

The women lived in the huts, and the men in 
the cellars. In carrying on the war, they utilized 
the galleries of the fairi\.s and tire old Celtic mines. 
Food was carried to the buried men. Some were 
forgotten and dieil of hunger; l)ut these were 
awkward fellows who had not known how to 
open the mouth of their well, l/sually the cover, 
made of moss and 1>ranches, was so artistically 
fashioned that, although impossible on the out- 
side to distinguish from the surrounding turf, it 
was very easy to open and close on the inside. 
These hiding-places were dug with care. The 
earth taken out of the well was thrown into some 
neighboring pond. The sides and bottoms were 
carpeted with ferns and moss. These nooks were 
called “lodges.” The men were as comfortable 
there as could be expected, considering that they 
lacked light, fire, bread and air. 

It was a difiicult matter to unburv them.selves 
and come up among the living without great pre- 
caution. 'riic}' might find themselves between 
the legs of an army on the march. These were 
formidable woods ; snares with a double trap. 
The Blues dared not enter; the Whites dared not 
come out. 

These undergtcnind belligerents were kept per- 
fectly informed of what was going on. Nothing 
could be more rapid, nothing more mysterious, 
than their means of communication. They had 
cut all the bridges, broken up all the wagons, 
yet they ibund means to tell each other every- 
thing, b give each other timely warning. Re- 
lays of emissaries were establi.shcd from fore.st to 
forest, fn-m village to vill eg :, from farm to farm, 
from coii ige to collage. ni bush to bu.sh. A 
peasant •' ith a stupi<l air passed by : lie carried 
dispatciu.s in iiis liohow stick. Many of them 
were only armed with pikes. Good fowling- 


pieces were abundaiit. No mark.snicn could l>r 
more expert iJian the poacliers of the Bocagi.- 
ami the smugglers of the lyoroux. The}' were 
strange combatants — terrible and intrej^id. 

In order to attack the Blues and to leap tlie 
ravines, they had their poles fifteen feet in length, 
called /cr/r, an arm available for combat and for 
flight. In the tliickcst of the frays, when the 
pea.sants were attacking the Republican .scpiarcs, 
if they chanced to meet upon the battle-field a 
cross or a chapel, all fell upon their knees and 
said a ])rayer under the enemy’s fire ; the ro.sary 
counted, .such as were still living sprang up again 
and rushed upon the foe. Alas, what giants ! 
They loaded their guns as they ran ; that was 
their peculiar talent. They were made to bclie\ e 
whatever their leaders chose. The ])riests .showed 
them other priests wlio.se necks had been reddened 
by means of a cord, «and said to them, “These 
are the guillotined who have been brought back 
to life.” They had their spasms of chivalry ■ 
they honored I'esqiie, a Rciniblican standard 
bearer, who allowed himself to be sabred without 
lo.sing hold of his flag. The peasants had a vein 
of mockery : they called the Repnldican and 
married priests '' Drs s(7f/s-rci/i>//t’s sans- 

culottes'' (“The unpetlicoated become tlie im- 
brceched “). 

They began by being afraid of the cannon, 
then they dashed forward witli their sticks and 
took them. 'I'licy captured first a fine bronze 
cannon, which they baptized “The Missionary;’' 
then another which dated from the Roman Catlio 
lie wars, upon which were engraved the arms of 
Richelieu and a head of the Virgin ; this the} 
named “Marie Jeanne. “ When they lost Imii- 
tena> they lost Marie Jeanne, about which six 
hundred pea.sants fell without flinching; tlicu 
they retook Fontenay in order to recover Mari^' 
Jeanne : they l)rought it back beneath a fleur-dL- 
lis embroidered banner, and covered with flowers, 
and forced the women who passed to kiss it. l>ut 
two camions were a small store. Stofflet l^ad 
taken Marie Jeanne ; Cathelineaii, jealous of lus 
.succe.ss, .started out of Pinen-Mange, assaulted 
Jallaiz, and captured a third. Forest attacked 
Saint- Florent, and took a fourth. Two otKvr 
captains, Chouppes and vSaint Pol, did better; 
they simulated cannons by the trunks of tree s, 
gunners by mannikins, and with this, artilk y* 
about which they laughed heartily, made ikc 
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^ Blues retreat to Mareiiil. This was their great 

iiiere, the peasants left behind them on the dis- 
honored field of battle thirty-two cannon bearing 
the arms of England. 

They styled the “Jacobin herd” those of the 
country peo])le who hail joined the Bines, and 
exterminated such with more ferocity than other 
foes. They loved battle like .soldiers, and mas- 
sacre like brigands. To shoot the “ cl iim.sy fel- 
lows” — that is, the bourgeois— pleased them; 
they called that “breaking bent.” At lumte- 
nay, one of their priests, the Cure Barbotin, 
struck down an old man by a sabre stroke. At 
Sainl-(jermain-sur-Ille, one of their captains, a 
nobleman, shot the solicitor of the Commune and 
took his watch. At Machecoul, for five weeks 
they shot Republicans at the rate of thirty a day, 
setting them in a row, which was called “the 
rosary.” Back of the line was a trench, into 
which some of the victims fell alive ; they Avere 
Iniried all the same. We haw seen a revival of 
such actions. Jonbert, the president of the dis- 
trit'l, had his hands sawed off. They put .sharp 
handcuffs, forged expre.s.sly, on the Blues, whom 
they made prisoners. They massacred them :n 
the j'ublic ])laces, with the hunting cry, “In at 
tJie death.” They ])referred a cartridge to a gold 
loiiis. They wept wheA they lo.st .sight of their 
village belfry. To run away .seemed perfectly 
iL'itural to them ; at .such limes the leaders would 
uv: “Throw off' your .sabots, but kee]) your 
When munitions were wanting, they 
eoiiiUed their ro.saries and ru.shed forth to seize 
the powder in the cai.s.sons of the Republican 
ynlilkay; later, D’Elbee demanded powder from 
Ail ’ luigli.sh. If they had wounded men among 
them, at the approach of the enemy they con- 
‘ ; ;ed the.se in the grain-fields or among the ferns, 
•in 1 went back in search of them when the fight 

1 . ended. They had no iiniform.s. Their gar- 
ii'uas were tom to bits. Pea.sants and nobles 
ipped them.selves in any rags they could find. 

Mouliniers wore a turban and a peli.sse 
'^ >'11 from the wardrobe of the theatre of La 
= • ' lie ; the Chevalier de Beauvilliers wore a bar- 
n ii r’s gown, and .set a woman’s bonnet on his 
If .1 1 over a woolen cap. All wore the white belt 
'll scarf; different grades were marked by the 
StofBet had a red knot ; La Rocliejacqne- 
^'-^1 had a black knot •, Wimpfen, who was half a 
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Girondi.st, and who for that matter never left 
Normandy, wore the leather jac'ket (.»f the Cara- 
l>ot.s of Caen. They had women in their ranks : 
Madame de Lc.scure, wlio becaiiie Madame dc la 
RocheJac(|iielein : There.se de Mollien, the mi.s- 
Iress of La Roiiaric— she win.) burned the li.sl of 
the chiefs of Hit* pari.slies ; Madame de la Roclic- 
foucanld- beautifnl, young wlio, .sabre in hand, 
rallied the peasants at the fijol of the great tower 
of the caslle of Pny Rous.scan ; and that Antoi- 
nette Adams, styled the Clie\ alier Adams, who 
was so 1 )rave that when captured .she was .shot 
standing, out of re.spect for her courage. 

'riiis t‘pic i^eriotl was a cruel one. Men were 
mad. Madame de Lc.scure made her horse tread 
upon the Repuldicaiis stretched on the ground ; 
tleatl, .she averred ; only wounded perhai>s. vS(.>me- 
times men proved traitors ; the women, never. 
Mademoi.sclle Plenry, of the Tlieatre Krancais, 
went from La Rouarie to Marat, but it was for love. 
Thecaptains were often as ignorant as the soldiers. 
Monsieur de Sa])inand could not spell ; he was at 
Built in regard to the orthograplu’ of the common- 
est word. There was enmity among the leaders. 
The captains of the Marais cried: “Down with 
those of the High Cemntry !” Their cavalry were 
not nnmerons and difiicnlt to form. l^njLsaye 
wntes: “ Many a man who would cheerfully give 
me his two sons grows lukewarm if I a.sk for one 
of his horses.” Poles, pitchforks, reaping-hooks, 
guns old and new, poacher’s knives, .s])its, cud- 
gels, bound and .studded with iron, lhe.se were 
the -anus ; .some of them carried .slung round them 
crosses made of dead men’s bones. 

They ru.shed to an attack with loud cries, 
.springing up suddenly frrim even^ quarter, from 
the woods, the hills, the bushes, the hollows of 
the roads, killing, exterminating, destroying, 
then were gone WMien they marched through a 
Republican town they rxii ilown the liberty pole, 
.set it on fire, and danced in circles al)out it as it 
burned. All their habits were nocturnal. The 
Vendean rule was, always to appear unexpectedly. 
They would mJirch fifteen leagues in silence, not 
so much as stirring a blade of gra.ss as they went. 
When evening came, after the chiefs had settled 
what Republican posts .should be surpri.sed on the 
morrow, the men loaded their guns, mumbled 
their prayers, pulled off their sabots, and filed in 
long columns through the woods, marching bare- 
foot across heath and moss, without a .sound, 
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without a word, without a breath. It was like a 
march of cats through the darkness. 


THRILLING ADVENTURE WITH CROCODILES 
ON THE ST. JOHN’S RIVER. 

copy the ftdlowing tlirilliiig incidents 
from the writings of William IJartram, 
the American Naturalist, relating his remarkable 
experiences on the vSt. John’s river, in Florida, 
while exploring that country for scientific pur- 
poses in 1772 : 

The evening was temperately cool and calm. 
The crocodiles began to roar and appear in un- 
common numbers along the shores and in the 
river. I fixed my camp in an open plain, near 
the utmost projection of the jiromontory, under 
the shelter of a large live oak, which stood on 
the highest part of the ground, and but a few 
yards from my boat. iMdiii this open, high situ- 
ation, 1 had a free prospect of the river, which 
was a matter of no trivial consideration to me, 
having good reason to dread the subtle attacks 
of the alligators, who were crowding about my 
harbor. Having collected fi good quantity of 
w’ood for the |)ur]X3.se of keeping up a light and 
smoke during the night, I began to think of pre- 
paring my supjier, when, upon examining my 
stores, I found but a .scanty ]3rovision. I there- 
upon detenu ined, as the most expeditious way of 
sui)plyiiig m\' nece.ssities, to take my bob and try 
for .some trout. About one hiiiidred yards above 
my harbor ])cgan a cove or bay of the river, out 
of which opened a large lagoon. The mouth or 
entrance from the river to it was narrow, but the 
waters soon after spread and formed a little lake, 
extending into the marshes : its i iitrance and 
shores within I observed to Ik* verged with float- 
ing lawns of the pistia and nymifliea and other 
acquatic plants; these I knew wvre excellent 
haunts for trout. 

The verges and i.slcts of tlie lagoon \vcre ele- 
gantly einberi.shed with flowering plants and 
shrubs ; the laughing coots with wings half .spread 
were tripjMug over the little coves, and hiding 
them.sclves in Oie tnfts of gra.ss ; > oung broods 
of the pyin'.ed sninnier teab ikimming the still 
surface* of the waters, and fnli )wing the watchful 
parent unconscious of danger, were frequently 
snrf)rised -jy the voracious trout ; and he, in turn, 
as often by tnc subtle greedy alligator. Behold 
him rusldng forth from tlie flags and reeds. His 
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enormous body swells. His plaited tail, brand- 
ished high, floats upon the lake. The waters 
like a cataract descend from his opening jaws. 
Clouds of smoke i.ssuc from his dilated nostrils. 
The earth trembles with his thunder. When 
immediately from the o])])osite coa.st of the lagoon 
emerges from the deep his rival champion. They 
suddenly dart upon each other. The boiling 
surface of tlie lake marks their rapid course, and 
terrific conflict commeiice.s. They now sink to 
the bottom folded together in horrid wreaths. 
The water bec(3mes thick and discolored. Again 
they ri^e, their jaws clap together, re-echoing 
through the deep surroiiiuling forests. Again 
lliey sink, when the conte.st ends at the imiddy 
bottom of the lake, and the vanciiiished makes a 
hazardous escape, hiding himself in the muddy 
lurhuleiit waters and sedge on a di.slaiit sIior. 
The proud x ictor exulting returns to the jdace (d‘ 
action, ^riie shores and forests resound his dread- 
ful roar, together with the triumphing shouts i>t' 
tlie plaited tribes around, witnesses of the horn<l 
combat. 

My apprehensions were highly alarmed a'ler 
being a spectator of .so dreadful a battle. It was 
obvious that every delay would but tend tn in- 
crease my dangers and difficulties, as the Min 
was near .setting, and the alligators galhcicfi 
around my harbor from all quarters. l*n)iii 
these considerations T concluded to be expeditinn.s 
ill my trip to the lagoon, in order to take sonu 
fish. Not thinking it prudent to take nn* fu-cr 
with me, lest I niigh^lo.se it overboard in case of 
battle, which I had every reason to dread he 
fore my return, I therefore furnished nu'.self with 
a club for my defense, went on board, and p»^ne- 
trating the first line of those which surrounded 
my liarbor, they gave way ; but being pursued 
by .several \'er\' large ones, 1 kept strictly on the 
watch, and paddled with all my might towards 
the entrance of the lagoon, hoping to he shelter d 
there from the niultilude of my assailants; Ir 
ere I had halfway reached the place, I was^nt- 
tacked on all .sides, .several endeavoring to ovfr 
set the canoe. My situation now became py 
carious to the last degree : two very large 
attacked me closely, at the .same instant, ruslifr;; 
up witli tlieir heads and part of their bodies abiv?^ 
the water, roaring terribly and belching floods o' 
water over me. They struck their jaws togethe 
so close to my ears, as almost to stun and 
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expected every moment to dragged out of the 
boat and instantly devoured. But 1 apjdied my 
Aveapons so elTectually about me, though at ran- 
dom, that I was so successrul as to beat them olTa 
little ; when finding that they designed to renew 
the battle, I made for the shore, as the only means 
left me for my preservation ; for, by keeping closet 
to it, T should have my enemies on one si<leof me 
only, whereas I was before surrounded b\- them : 
and there was a ])rol)ability, if ])ursned to tlie 
last extremity, of saving myself by jumping out 
of the canoe on shore, as it is easy to outwalk 
them on land, altlumgh comparatively as swift as 
lightning in. the water. I found this la.st experi- 
ment alone could fully answer my expectations, 
for as .soon as 1 gained the shore, they drew off 
and kept aloof. This was a happy relief, as my 
('onfideiice was, in some degree, recovered by it. 
On recollecting myself, 1 discovered that I had 
almost reached the entrance of the lagoon, and 
determined to venture in, if possible, to take a 
few fish,* and then return to my harbor, while 
daylight continued ; for 1 could lunv with caution 
and rcsohiiion, make m>' wa>- with safety along 
shore ; and indeed there was no other way to re- 
gain my camp, without leaving my boat and 
making my retreat through the marshes and reeds, 
which, if I could even effect, would have been in 
a manner throwing niyscMf away, for then there 
would have been no hopes of ever recovering my 
balk, ami returning in safety to any settlement of 
men. I accordingly proceeded, and. made good 
Di , entrance into the lagoon, though not without 
‘'l»position from the alligators, who formed a line 
across the entraiice,but did not pursue me into it, 
^norwa.sl molested by any tiiere, though there 
fcerc some very large ones in a cove at the upper 
ind. 1 soon caught more trout than I had present 
p a don for, and the air was too hot and sultry 
admit of their being kept formally hours, even 
b'^vigh .salted or barbecued. I now prepared for 
’ ' return to camp, which I succeeded in with but 
le trouble, by keeping close to the shore ; yet 
■ as o])posed upon re-entering the river out of 
lagoon, and pursued near to my landing 
'• '>ngh not clo.sely attacked), ])articularly by an 

• flaring one, about twelve feet in length, who 

• i‘t dose after me : and when I stepped on shore 
* • * turned about, in order to draw up my canoe, 
I' rushed up near my feet, and lay there for some 

Ic^ing me in the face, his head and 

, 0 
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.shoulders out of water. I resolved he slu»ul<l 
pay for his temerity, and having a heavy load in 
my lusee, 1 ran to my camp, and returning with 
my ])icce, found him with his fool on the gunwale 
of llie boat, in search of fisli. On my ('oniiug u]> 
he withdrew siilleiily ami slowly into the waler, 
hut soon relumed and placed himself in his former 
position, looking at me, ami seeming neither fcai- 
fill nor any way disturbed. 1 soon dis])atcheil 
him hy loilgiiig tlic contents of my gnu in his 
head, and then jiroccciU'd to cleanse and j>rc]>arc 
my fish for su])per : and acc<»rdingly took them 
out of the boat, laid them <lown on the sand close 
to the water, and began to scale them : when, 
raising my head. I saw hefiwe. me, through tile 
clear water, the head and shoulders*of a very 
large alligator, moving slowly towards me. I in- 
stantly stepped ])a('k. when, with a sweep of hi.s 
tail, he brushed off several of nn' fish. It was 
certainly most ]>rovi(lential that I Jooked up at 
that instant, as the inonsler would probably, in 
less than a niimite, have seized and dragged me 
into the river. This incredible boUlnc.ss of iJie 
.animal disturbed me greatly, supjxising there 
could now l.)c no reasonable safety for me during 
the night, but by keeping constantly on the 
watch ; I therefore, as soon as I had prepared 
the fish, proceeded to secure myself and effet.\ts in 
the best manner I could. In the first place, 1 
hauled my hark np*)n the shore, almost clear out 
of the water, to ])n‘veiit llieir over- .setting or sink- 
ing her ; after this, ex ery movable was taken out 
and carried to my camiL which was l)nt a few 
x ardsoff; then ranging some dry W(Hu 1 in such 
order as was the most convenient, 1 cleared the 
ground rouiul about it, that there might be m> 
impediment in my way, in case of an attack in 
the night, either fn.nii the water or the land : for 
I discovered by this time, that this small isthmus, 
from its remote situation and frnilfnlness, was re- 
sorted to hy hears and wohes. Having prepared 
myself in the best manner I could, I charged my 
gun, and proceeded to rcconnoilrc my camp and 
the adjacent grounds ; when I discovered that the 
peninsnla ami grove, at the distance of about two 
hundred yards from my encampment, on the land 
side, were invested by a cypress swamp, covered 
Avith water, wdiich below was joined to the shore 
of the little lake, and ahoA’e to the marshes sur- 
rounding the lagoon ; so that I was confined to 
an island exceedingly circnmscrilxid, and I found 
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there was no other retreat for me, in case of an 
attack, ])ut by either ascending one of the large 
oaks, or pushing ofT witli my boat. 

It was by this time dusk, and the alligators had 
nearly ceased their roar, when I was again alarmed 
by a tumultuous noise that seemed to be in my 
harl)or, and therefore engaged my immediate at- 
tention. Returning to my camp, 1 found it undis- 
turbed, and then continued on to the extreme 
point of the promontory, where 1 .saw a scene, 
new and surprising, which at first threw my senses 
into .such a tumult that it was some time liefore I 
could comprehend what was the mailer; however. 
J soon accounled for this prodigious a.sseniblage 



aij.i<;ators in the st. John’s river. 

of crocodiles at this ])lace, which exceeded every- 
thing of the kind I had ever heard of. 

How shall I e.xpress myself so as to convey an 
adeepaate i<ka of it to the reader, and at the same 
time avoid raising suspicions of my veracity.^ 
Should I say that ihe river (in this jdace) from 
sliore to shore, and perhaiisnear half a mile above 
and below '.ne, appeared to be one solid ' bank of 
fish, of various kinds, pushing through this nar- 
row pa-.', of »St. John’s into the little lake,, on their 
return dowM du liver, and that the alligators were 
in such icredible ii .tube' - and so close together 
from sliorp fo shore, tiiat r vou!d have been ea.sy 
to have walked across on their heads, liad the 
animals b.iu haniiless ! What expressions can 
sufficiently decure the .shocking scene that for 


.some minutes continued, wliile this mighty ami}’' 
of fi.sh were forcing the pass? During this at- 
tem])t, thousands, I may say hundreds of thou- 
.saiids, of them were caught and swallowed by the 
devouring alligators. I have seen an alligator 
lake uj) out of the water several great fish at a 
time, and just .squeeze them betwixt his jaws, 
while the tails of the great trout fiapiied about lii.s 
eyes and lips, ere he had swallowed them. The 
horrid noise of their closing j\aws, their plunging 
amidst tlic broken banks of fish, and ri.sing with 
their prey some feet uptight al.)ove the water, the 
Hoods ol water and blood rushing out of Iheii 
mouths, and the clouds of vapor issningfrom tlieii 
wide nostrils, were truly frightful. Thi'. 
scene continued at intervals during the 
j; uight, as the fish came to the pass. 

‘^i^ht, .shocking and tremen 
- doiis as it was, I Ibiiiid myself .soiui - 

what easier and inon* reconciled to my 
sitnalioii ; being convinced that their ex- 
traordinary assemblage here was owing 
to this annual feast of fish, and that tluy 
were so well eniidovcd in their own ele- 
ment that T had little occasion lo fear 
their paying me a visit. 

It being now almost night, I returned 
to my camp, where I had left my fish 
broiling, aiui my kettle of rice stewinj; ; 
and having with me oil, pepper, and 
.salt, and excellent oranges hanging m 
7 : ■ abundance over my head ( a valuable 

.slitnte for vinegar), J sat down and ii 
galed myself cheerfully. Having fiiiisln d 
my repast, I rekindled my fire for liglu, 
and whilst I was revising the notes of my pa t 
day’s journey, I was suddenly roused with i 
noise behind me toward the main land. I 
sprang up on my feet, and li.stening, J di 
linctly heard .some creature wading in the wat^ ) 
of the isthmus. I seized my gun and went can 
liously from my camp, directing my steps toward^ 
the noi.se. When I had advanced about tliirts 
yards, I halted behind a coppice of orange trees, 
and .soon jierceived two very large bears, which: 
had made their way through the water, and had 
landed in the grove, about one hundred yards’ 
distance from me, and were advancing toward.' 
me. I waited until they were within thirty yard.- 
of me : they there began to snuff and look towards 
my camp. I snapix'd my piece, but it flashed, on 
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which they both turned about and galloped off, 
plunging through the water and swamp, never 
halting, as I suppose, until they reached fast land, 
as I could hear them leaping and plunging a long 
time. They did not presume to relurii again, nor 
was T molested by any other creatures except 
being occasionally awakened by the whooping of 
t)wls, screaming of bitterns, or the wood-rats 
running amongst the leaves. 

CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON. 

nv TlIOM.\S JKFKKKSON. 

I THINK I knew General Washington intimalel}' 
and thoroughly ; and were I called on to deline- 
ate his charactei, it should be in terms like 
these : — 

Ills mind was great and powerful, willioul be- 
ing of the very first order ; his penetration strong, 
tliiMigh not so acute as that of a Newton, llacon, 
or Tocke ; and as far as he saw, no judgment was 
e\er sounder. It was slow in operation, being 
little aided by invention or imagination, but sure 
in conclusion. Hence the common remark of his 
oflicers, of the advantage he derived from coun- 
cils of war, where, hearing all suggestions, he .se- 
lected the best ; and certainly no general ever 
planned his battles more judiciously. lUit if de- 
ranged during the ctjiir.se of the action, if any 
member of his plan was dislocated b}' .sudden eir- 
cuiiisiance, be was Slow in re- adjustment. The 
con.sequeiico was, that he often failed in the field, 
and rarely against an enemy in station, as at Bos- 
ton and York. He was incapable of fear, meeting 
l>cisonal d:ingers with the ealmes* unconcern. 
Perhaps the .strongest feature in his character was 
prudence, never acting until every eircumstance, 
ev ry consideration was maturely weighed , re- 
fi nuiiig, ifhe sciw a doubt ; but, when once de- 
cided, going through with his purj)ose, whatever 
obstacles opposed. His integrity was most pure, 
b’s justice the mo.st inllexible 1 have ever known ; 
no motives of interest or coiisanguiuity, of frieiid- 
-diip.or hatred, being able to bias bis deci.sioiis. 
He was, indeed, in every .sense of the wonl, a 
wise, a good, and a great man. His teuijier was 
naturally irritable and high-toned ; bat reflection 
iiid resolution had obtained a firm and habitual 
ascendancy over iL If ever, however, it broke its 
‘>onds, he was most tremendous in his uTath. In 
nis expenses he was honorable, but exact ; liberal 
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in his contributions to whatever proini.sed utility; 
but frowning and unyielding on all vi.sionary pro- 
jects and all unwortliy calls on his charity. His 
heart was not warm in its affections; butheex- 
actly calculated every man’s value, and gave him 
a .solid esteem i)r()portioned to it. His person, 
3 'ou know, was fine ; his stature exactly what one 
would wish ; his deiH:)rlinent ea.sy, erec't, and no- 
ble ; the best liorseniaii of his age, and the most 
graceful figiiu- that could be .seen on liorsel):ick. 
AlUiough in the circle of his friends, where he 
might be unreserved with safety, he took a free 
.share in conversation, his colloquial talents were 
not al)ove mediocrity, posse.s.sing neitluT copious- 
ness of ideas nor llneiiey of word.s. In public, 
when called on fin* a sudden opinion, he was un- 
ready, short, and einl)arrassed. Yet he wrote 
readily, ratlier diffusely, in an easy and correct 
style. Thi.^ he liad acquired by conversation 
with the world, for his edm*ation was merely 
reading, writing, and common arithmetic, to 
which he avided surveying, at a later day. His 
time was employed in action ehieily, reading lit- 
tle, and that only on agricultural and Ivnglish his- 
tory. His correspoiideiu'e became necessarily 
exten.sive and, with jounializing his agrienltnral 
proceedings, occupied most «)f his leisure hours 
within doors. Outlie whole, hiscliaraeterwasiii its 
ma.ss, perfect ; in nolliiug bad, in few points iii- 
diflereiil; and it may truly be .said, that never did 
nature and foitune coml)iiie more perfectly to 
make a man great, and to place him in the .same 
constellation with whatever worthies have merit- 
ed from man an everlasting remembranee. For 
his was the singular destiny and merit of leading 
the armies of his country successfully through an 
arduous war, for the establi.slinieiit of its inde- 
pendence ; of conducting its councils through the 
birth of a government, new in its forms and jirin- 
ciples, until it had settled down into a quiet and 
orderly train ; and of senipulously obeying the 
laws through the whole of his career, civil and 
military, of which the liistory of the world fur- 
iiivShes no other exaiiij)le. 

JEFFERSON’S RULES OF LIFE. 

1 . Never ])iit off till to-morrow what you can 

do to-day. 

2. Never trouble another for what you can do 

yourself. 
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3. Never spend your uiQiiey before you have it. 

4. Never buy what you do not want, l*)ecause 

it is cheap ; it will be dear to you. 

5. Pride costs us more than hunger, thirst, and 

cold. 

6. We never repent of having eaten too little. 

7. Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly. 

8. How much pain have cost us the evils that 

luive never happened 

9. Take things always by their smooth han- 

dle. 

10. When angry, count ten before you speak ; if 
very angry, an hundred. 

INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF LINDLEY MUR- 
RAY, THE GRAMMARIAN. 

1 HAVK sometimes hesitated, respecting the pro- 
priety of coinmuiiicating this little piece of 
my history. But as it is intimately connected 
with events of this period, and contains some 
traits of disposition and eharacUa* in early life, I 
have at length concluded to reliiujuish my scruples 
on this subject. The following is the occurrence 
to which I allude : 

Though my father, as the events already men- 
tioned demonstrate, had an earnest desire to pro- 
mote iny interest and happiness, yet he appeared 
to me, in some respects, and on some occasions, 
rather too rigorous. Among other regulations, he 
had, with true parental prudence, given me gen- 
eral directions ikH to leave the house, in an even- 
ing, without previously ol)taining his approbation. 
I belicv^e that his perini.ssi(hi was generally aiul 
readily procured. But a ])articular instance oc- 
curred, in which, on account of his absence, I 
could not apply to him. I was invited by an 
uncle to spend the evening with him ; and trust- 
ing to this circumstance, and to the re.spectability 
of my Company, I ventured to break the letter, 
though 1 thought not the spirit, of the injunction 
which had been laid upon me. The next morn- 
ing, I was taken by m v father into a private apart- 
ment, and remonstrated with for my disobedience. 
In vain were my a])ologies. Nothing that I could 
offer was considered as an extenuation of my 
having broken a plain and po.sitive command.'’ In 
short, I recuved a very sever. ' hastiscmient ; and 
was threatciicd with a rcjicti ! n of it, for every 
similar offen- e. Being a l.id oi some spirit, I felt 
vetyMndigiciuf at such treatment, under circum- 
stance which, asl conceived, admitted of so much 


alleviation. 1 could not bear it; I resolved to 
leave my father’s house, and seek in a distant coun- 
try, what I conceix'ed to be an asylum, or a better 
fortune. Young and ardent, I did not want con- 
fidence in my own powers : and I presumed that, 
vvdth health and strength, which I possessed in a 
superior degree, I could support myself, and make 
my way happily through life. I meditated oiini)' 
plan ; and came to the resolution of taking my 
books anti all my property with me, to a town in 
the interior of the countr3% where I had understood 
there was an excellent .seminary, kept by a man 
of distinguished talents and learning. Here I 
purposed to remain, till I had learned the French 
language, which I thought would be of great irse 
to me ; and till I had accpiired as much other im- 
prf)vements as my funds would admit. With this 
stock of knowledge, I presumed that I should set 
out in life under much greater advantages than I 
should possess by entering immediately into busi- 
ness, with my small portion of property, and great 
ine.xperience. I was then about fourteen years of 
age. My views being thus arranged, I procured 
a new suit of clothes, entirely different from those 
which I had l.)een accustomed to wear, packed up 
my little all and left the city, without exciting any 
suspicion of my. design, t*li it was too late to pre- 
N'cnt its accompli.shiiieiit. 

In a short time I arrived at the place of destina- 
tion. I .settled myself immediately as a boarder 
in the seminary, and commenced my studies. The 
prospect which I entertained was so luminous and 
cheering, that, on the whole, I did not regret the 
part 1 had acted. Past recollections and future 
hopes combined to animate me. The chief uneasi- 
ness which I felt in my present situation, mu.st 
have ari.scn from the reflection of having lost the 
society and attentions of a most aflectionate 
mother, and of having occasioned sorrow t*^ lier 
feeling mind. But as I had passed the Rubicon, 
and believed I could not be comfortable at home. 
I contented myself with the thought, that the pur- 
.suit of the objects before me was better calculated 
than any other, toi)roduce nn^ liappiness. lif this 
quiet retreat, I had as much enjoyment as my cir 
cumstances were ada])ted to convey. 'Phe pleasure 
of study, and the glow of a fond imagination, 
brightened the scenes around me. And the con- 
sciousness of a state of freedom and independence 
undoubtedly contributed to augment my gratifica- 
tions, and to animate my youthful heart. ♦But 
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my contiiiuaiicc in tliis dclighlful situation was 
not of lon^ duration. Circunistancus of an appa- 
rc'iitly trivial nature concurred to overturn the 
visionary fabric I liad formed, and to bhng me 
again to the paternal roof. 

I had a particular friend, a youth about my 
own age, who rc.sidcd at Idiiladelphia. I wished 
to pay him a short visit, and tlieii resume my 
studies. We met according to appointment, at an 
inn on the road. I enjoyed his society’, and com- 
municated to liim my situation and views. But 
before I returned to my retreat an (KX'urrence took 
place which occasioned me to go to Philadelphia. 
When I. was about to leave that city, as I passed 
through one of the streets, I met a gentleman who 
had some time before dined at my father’s house. 
He expressed great pleasure on seeing me; and 
niquired when I expected to leave the city. I told 
him 1 was then on tlie point of selling off. He 
thought tile occasion very fortunate for him. He 
had just been with a letter to tin* ])ost ofilce ; but 
f )und that he was too late. The letter, he said, 
was of importance ; and he begged that 1 would 
cle]i\'er it with my own hand, and as soon as I ar- 
rived at New York, to the person for whom it was 
directed. vSurprised by the rgiiuest, and unwilling 
to state to liiin my situation, I engaged to take 
go<xI care of the lett^*r. 

M\ new residence was at Burlington, about 
twenty miles from Philadelphia. 1 travelled to- 
wn, d" it rather pen.sive, and uncertain what 
adopt respecting the letter. I believe 
that I sometimes thought of ])utting it into the 
post oflice ; sometimes, of hiring a person to 
deliver it. But the confidence which had been 
]V])osed in me; the importance of the trust ; and 
my tacit engagement to deliver it ])ersonally ; 
operated so powerfully on my mind, that after T 
had ridden a few miles, T determined, whatever 
M: .r. and expen.se I might incur, to hire a carriage 
oi tile purpose, to go to New York as speedily as 
possible, deliver the letter, and return immediately. 
My design, so far as it respected the charge of the 
’ ‘Iter, was completely accomplished. I delivered 
f according to the direction, and my own en- 
.'»i/ement. I was, however, obliged to remain in 
w York that night, as the packet-boat, in which 
^ iiad crossed the bay, could not sail till next 
"*niing. This was a mortifying circumstance, 
‘ I wished to return very expeditiou.sl}'. The 
‘ ' hiy ^ however, nnavoidahle. I put up at an 


inn, near the wharf from wliicli tlie packet was 
to .sail in the morning, and waited for that period 
with .some anxiety. 

I thought I had conducted my ])nsincss with so 
much caution, that no one acquainted with me had 
known of my being in the city. I had, however, 
been noticed by some person who knew me ; and, 
in the evening, to my great siirjirise, my uncle, 
whom I have mentioned before, paid me a vi.sil. 
He treated me affectionalely, ami with much pru- 
dent atleiilion ; and, after .some time, strenuously 
urged me to go with him to my father’s house ; 
but 1 firmly ndnseil to coiiq)ly with his recpicst. 
At length he told me, that my mother was greatly 
distressed on account of my absence ; and that I 
should l)e unkind and iindntifiil, if I di(l not .see 
her. This made a strong impression upon me. I 
resolved., therefore, to spend a short lime with her, 
and then return to my lodgings. The meeting 
which I had with my dear and tender parent w^as 
truly affecting to me. b'vervthing that passed, 
evinced the great affection she had for me, and the 
.sorrow into wli: li my departure from home had 
plunged her. .After I had been scaiie time at the 
lioiise, my father unexpectedly came in ; and my 
embarrassment, under these I'ircumslances, may 
easily be conceived. It was, lir>uever, instantly 
removed, by his apiiroaching me in the mo.st af- 
fet'tionale manner. He saluted me very tenderly ; 
and exjMvssed great satisfaction on seeing me 
again. Mvery degree of re.seiitment was imme- 
diately dissipated. 1 felt m\'si*lf happy, in per- 
ceiving the pleasure which my society could afford 
to ])crsons intimately connected with me, and to 
whom I was so much indebted. We .spent the 
evening together in l(*ve and harmony ; and I 
abandoned entirely, without a moment’.s hesita- 
tion, the idea of leaving a house and family, 
wdiicli were now dearer to me than ever. 

NELSON'S GREAT VICTORY AT TRAFALGAR. 

F RUSTRATIvJ) as liis own hopes had been, 
XeLson had yet the high satisfaction of 
knowing that his judgment had never been more 
conspicuously a])])roved, and that be had rendered 
es.sential service to his country by driving the 
enemy from those islands, where they expected 
there could be no force capal)le of opposing tiiem. 
The West India merchants in Tondon, as §icn 
whose interests were more immediately benefited, 
appointed a deputation to exjircss ^heir thanks 
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for liis great and judicious exertions. It was now 
his intention to rest awhile from his labors, and 
recruit himself, after all his fatigues and cares, in 
the society of those whom he loved. All his stores 
were brought up from the I 'idory ; and he 
found ill his house at Merton the enjoyment 
which he had anticipated. Many days had not 
elapsed before Captain 1 Hack wood, t)n his way to 
London with despalt:hes, I'alled on him at five in 
the morning. Nelson, who was already dressed, 
exclaimed, the moment he saw him ; “1 am sure 
5’ou bring me news of the Kreiieh and Spanish 
fleets ! I think I shall yet have to beat them !” 
They had refitteil at \’igo, after the indecisive 
action with Sir Robert Calder ; then proceeded to 
Ferrol, brought out the stjuadron from thence, 
and with \i entered Cadiz in safety. “ Depend on 
it, Blackwood," he re]K‘atedl\- said, " I shall yet 
give M. Villeiieiive a drubbing." But, when 
Blackwood had left him, he wanted resolution to 
declare his wishes to Lady Hamilton and his 
sisters, and endeavored to drive away the 
thought. “ He had done enough,” he said ; “let 
the man trudge it who has lost his budget !“ His 
countenance belied his lips ; and as he was pacing 
one of the walks in the garden, which he used to 
call the quarter-deck, Lady Hamilton came up to 
him, and told him she saw he was uneasy. He 
smiled, and said : " Xo, he was as happy as pos- 
sible, he was surrounded by his family, his health 
was better since he had been on shore, and he 
would not give sixpence* to call the king his 
uncle.” »She replied, th.at she. did lud believe 
him, — that she knew he was longing to get at the 
combined lleets, — that he considered them as his 
own ])roperty, — that he would be miseral.)ie if any 
man but himself did the business ; and that he 
ought to hau them as the price and reward of 
his two years long watching, and his hard chase. 
“ Nelson, " said she, “however we may lament 
yon r absence, olTer <nir seiwiccs ; — the}' will be 
accepted, ana you will gain a quiet lieait by it: 
you will Inive a glorious victory, and then you 
may ret u! n here and be happy." He looked at 
her with teni S in his eye * — “ Brave Kninia * — 
Good En la !- If th re w more Emmas; there 
would be nore. Xelsmis.” 

His sef ^ ices \^'ere as wiilingU accepted as they 
were offere-l . and Loid Barham, giving him the 
list of the navy, de.sired him to choo.se his own 
officers. “ Choo*>e yourself, mv lord," wa.s his 


reply: “ the same spirit actuates the whole pro- 
fession : you cannot choose wrong." Lord Bar- 
ham then desired him to say what ships, and how 
many, he would wish, in addition to the fleet 
which he was going to command, and said they 
should follow him as soon as each was ready. No 
ap])ointment was ever more in unison with the 
feelings and judgment of the whole nation. They, 
like Ivudy Ilamillon, thought that the de.structiou 
of the combined fleets ought properly to be 
Nelson’s work : that be ought to reap the spoils 
of the chase, which he had watched so long, and 
so persevcringly pursued. 

L’nremilting exertions were made to equip the 
.ships which he had chosen, and c‘S])ecially to refit 
the f />/<)/ )', which was once more to bear his 
flag. Before lit* left I^ondon he called at his ii]) 
holsterer’s, where the coffin, wliieli Captain Hal 
lowell had given him, was (k*]H)siled ; and desired 
that his history might be engraven upon the lid. 
saying that it was highly probable that he miglii 
want it on his return. He seemed, indeed, t(.» 
have been impressed with an expectation that he 
should fall in the battle. In a letter to his bro- 
ther, written immediately after his return, lie had 
said : “We must not talk of Sir Robert Calder’.^* 
battle — r might not have done so much with my 
small force. If I had fallen in with them, }ou 
might probably liave been a lord before I wished ; 
for I know they meant to make a dead set at the 
Mdory, Nelson had once regarded the pros- 
X)ect of death with gloomy .satisfaction ; it was 
when he anticipated' the iipbraidings of his wife, 
and the displeasure of his \ eiierable father. The 
stale of his feelings now was expressed, in his 
private journal, in the.se words : — “ Friday iiiglit 
fSept 13), at half-])ast ten, I drove from dear, 
dear Merlon, where I left all which T hold dear 
in this world, to go to .serve my king and counlrx 
May the great God, wliom I adore, enable me to. 
fulfil the cx])ectations of 1113’ countrj" ! and, ii 
is His good pleasure that I .should return, u.iv 
thanks will never cease being offered up 'to ti e 
throne of His mere}’. If it is His good provl 
dcnce to cut .short my da5\s upon earth, I bow 
with the greale.st .snbniis.sion ; rcl}dng that He 
will protect those .so dear to me, whom I 
leave behind ! His \vill be done ! Amen ! Amec. 
Amen ! " 

Early on the folkWing morning he reaclit^ 

Portsmouth; and, having despatched his busine!* 
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on shore, endeavored to elude the populace by 
taking a bye-way to the beach; but a crowd col- 
lected in his train, pressing forward to obtain a 
sight of his face — many w^ere in tears, and many 
knelt down before him, and blessed him as he 
j)assed. Kngland has had many heroes, but never 
one who so entirely possessed the love of his fel- 
I<AV -country men as Nelson. All men knew that 
liis heart was as humane as it was fearless; that 
tliere was not in his nature the slightest alloy of 
selfishness or cupidity; but that, with perfect and 
entire devotion, he served his countr\' with all his 
heart, and with all his soul, and with all his 
strength ; and, therefore, they loved him as truly 
and as fervently as he loveil ICnglaiul. They 
prer^sed uj)OU the parapet to ga/e after him when 
his barge pushed off, and ho was returning their 
cheers by waving his hat. The sentinels, who 
endeavored to prevent them from trespassing upon 
this ground, were wedged among the crowd; and 
an ofiicer, who, not very prudently upon such an 
occasion, ordered them to drive the people down 
with their bayonets, was compelled speedily to re- 
treat, for the people would not be deiiarred from 
gazing, till the last moment, upon the hero, the 
• larling hero of Kngland. 

He arrived o(T Cadiz on the 2 gth of September, 
—his birthday. Fearing that, if the enemy knew 
his foice, they might \ be deterred from venturing 
to sea, he kept out of sight of laud, desired Col- 
lingW'iod to fire no salute and hoist no colors; 
and wrote to (Gibraltar, to re(|uest that the force of 
the fleet might not be inserted there in the 
“Gazette.” II is reception in the Mediterranean 
fleet was as gratifying as the farewell of his coun- 
trymen at Port.sinouth: the olficers, who came -on 
board to welcome him, forgot his rank as com- 
niander, in their joy at seeing him again. On the 
day of his arrival, Villeneuve received orders to 
put U) sea the first opportunity. Villeneuve, how- 
•'ver, hesitated when he heard tliat Nelson had 
esumed the command. He called a council of 
•var; and their determination was, that it would 
nc^t be expedient to leave Cadiz, tinle.ss they had 
:^ason to believe themselves stronger by one- 
diird than the Kriti.sh force. In the public meas- 
.rcs of Kngland .secrecy is seldom pra ticable. and 
Idom attempted ; here, however, by the precati- 
of Nelson and the wi.se measures of the Ad- 
iiralty, the eiiemv w^ere for once kept in ignor- 
; for, as the ships appointed to reinforce the 


Mediterranean fleet were dispatched .singly — each 
as soon as it was ready— their collected inimher 
was not stated in the newspapers, and their ar- 
rival was nf)t known to the enemy. Hut the en- 
emy knew that Admiral Kewis, with six sail, had 
been detached for stores and whaler to Gibraltar. 
Accident also contrihuted to make the French 
admiral doubt whether Nelson himself had actu- 
ally taken the command. An American lately, 
arrived from lOiiglaiid maintained that it was 
impossible, for he had seen him only a few days 
before in Lomlon. and at that lime there was no 
minor of his going again to sea. 

The station which Nelson had chosen was some 
fifty or sixty miles to the west of Cadiz, near Cape 
St. Mary’s. At this distance he hoped to decoy 
the enemy out, while lie guarded again.st the dan- 
ger of being caught with a wi.sterly wind near 
Cadiz, and driven within the Straits. The block- 
ade of the ])orl was rigorou.slv enforced ; in ho|)es 
that the oomhiiicd fleet might he forced to sea by 
want. The Danish vessels, therefore, which 
were (’arryiiig provisions from the French ports in 
the ])ay, under the name of Danish property, to 
all the little ports from Ayamonh to Algeziras. 
from whence they were conveyed in coasting 
boats to Cadiz, were seized. Wbthont this proper 
exertion t>f ]>ower, the blockade would have been 
rendered nugatory, by the advantage thus taken 
of the neutral flag. The supplies from France 
were thus eriVctuallv cut off. There was now 
every indicatiim that the enemy would .speedily 
veiitniv »)iit : ofheers and men were in the high- 
est spirits at the jirospecl of giving them a deci- 
.sive blow, such, indeed, ns would jnit an end to all 
further contest iii^on the seas. Theatrical amuse- 
ments were perflinmal every evening in most of 
the ships, and “ (hxl i^ave the King” was the 
hymn with which the .sports eoncliidcd. “I 
verily believe,” says Nel.st)n i writing on the 6th 
of October), “that llie country will be put to 
some expense on my account ; either a monument, 
or a new ])en.sion and honors ; for 1 have not the 
smallest doubt hut that a very few days, almo.st 
hours, will pul us in battle. The success no 
man can ensure ; but for fighting them, if they 
can be got at, I pledge myself. The .sooner the 
better : I don’t like to have these things upon my 
mind.” 

At this time he was not without some cause of 
anxiety : he was in want of frigates, — the eyes of 
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the licet ^as lie always called them : — to the want 
t»f which, the enemy before were indebted for 
their escape, and Tkmaparte for his arrival in 
^’'Kypb De 'lad only twenty-three ships — others 
were on the \ ay — but might come too late ; and, 
though Nelson never doubted of victoiw, mere 
A'ictory was not what lie looked to, he wanted to 
annihilate the enemy’s Heel. 

On the 9th Nelson sent Collingwood what he 
called, in his diary, the Nelson-touch. “T semd 
you,” said he, “ my plan of attack, as for as a 
man dare venture to guess at the very uncertain 
jiositlon tho enemy may be found in : but it is to 
place you perfectly at ea.se respecting my inten- 
tions, and to give full scope to your judgincnt 
for camdng them intu effect. We can, my dear 
Coll, have n<; little jealousies. We have only one 
great object in view, that of annihilating our ene- 
mies, and getting a glorious peace far our country. 
No man has more confidence in another than I 
have in you ; and no man will render your ser- 
vices more justice than your very old friend Nel- 
.son and llronte.” The order of sailing was to be 
the order of battle : the fleet in two lines, with an 
.advanced scjuadron of ei.ght <jf the fastest sailing 
two-deckers. The second in command having 
the entire direction of his line, was to break 
through the enemy, about the twelfth ship from 
their rear : he would lead through the centre, and 
the advanced s(piadron was to c*ut off three or four 
ahead of the centre. 1'his ])lan was to be ada})ted 
to the strength of the enemy, so that they .should 
always be one-fonrth sn])erior to tho.se wlunn they 
cut off. Nel.son .said, “Thai his admirals and 
captains, knowing his i)reci.se object to be that of 
a close and decisive action, would .supply any de- 
ficiency of signals, and act accordingly. Tn ca.se 
signals cannot be seen or clearly understood, no 
captain can do wrong if he places his .ship along- 
side that of an enemy.” One of the last orders of 
this admirable man was, that the name and fam- 
ily of every officer, seaman and marine, who 
might be kill 'd or wounded in action, should be, 
as .soon as |>o.s.sible, returned to him, in order to 
1)0 transit it ted to the chairman of th<- Patriotic 
Fund, tha: the ca.se might be taken into con.si der- 
ation. for the benefit of the uffercr 01 his family. 

About h p.f-pa.st nine iti th. lorning of the 19th, 
the Mais, being the n< ,iresi to the fleet of the 
.ships whi:. Ji fonned the line of comm unication 
with the frigates i -i .shore, re]>eated the signal that 


the enemy were coining out of port. The wind 
was at this time very high, with partial breezes/ 
mostly from the vS. vS. W. Nelson ordered the 
signal to be made for a chase in the south-east 
(piarter. About two, the repealing ships announced 
that the enemy were at sea. All night the British 
fleet continued under all sail, steering to the south 
ea.st. At daybreak they were in the entrance of 
the vStraits, but the enemy were not in sight 
About seven, one of the frigates made signal that 
the enemy were bearing north. Upon this tlie 
Victory hove to ; and .shortly afterwards 
Nelson made sail again to the northward. In the 
afternoon the wind blew fresh from the south- 
west. and the Knglish began to fear that the foe* 
might be forced to return to j)ort. A little before* 
.siitrset, however, Blackwood, in the Euryalus, 
telegra])hed that they appeared determined to go 
to the westward,- -“And that,” said the admiral 
in his diary, “they .shall not do. if it is in tlie 
j)ower of Nelson and Bronte to prevent them.” 
Nelson had .signified to Blackwood that he de* 
pended upon him to keep sight of the enemy. 
They were oKserved .so well, that all their motions 
were made known to him ; and, as they wore 
twice, he inferred that they were aiming to keep 
the port of Cadiz open, and would retreat then* 
as soon as they saw the British fleet : for this 
rea.son he was very careful not to approach near 
enough to be seen by them during the night. At 
daybreak the combined fleets were distinctly set'ii 
from the Victory s deck, formed in a close line of 
battle ahead, on the starboard tack, about twelve 
miles to leeward, anfl standing to the south. The 
British fleet consivSted of twenly-seveii sail of tlie 
lin^ and four frigates ; the I'rench and Spani.sh of 
lliirty -three, and .seven large frigates. Their 
.su]K*riority was greater in .size, and weight of 
metal, than in numbers. Tliey had four thousand 
troops on board ; iind the best riflemen who could 
l)c procured, many of them Tyrolese, were di>' 
persed through the ships. 

Sf)oii after daylight Nelson came upon deck. 
The 2 1 St of October was a festival in his family : 
l)eeau.se on that day his uncle, Captain Suckling.- 
in the Dreadnouy^h, with two other line of 
battle ships, had beaten oif a French squadron of 
four sail of the line and three frigates. Nelson, 
with that sort of superstition from which few per 
sons are entirely exempt, had more than once 
expressed his per.sna.sion that this was to be the 
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day of his battle also ; and he was well pleased at 
seeing his predicUon about to be verified. The 
wind was now from the west, — light breezes, with 
a long heavy swell. Signal was made to bear 
down upon the enemy in two lines ; and the fleet 
set all sail. Collingwood, in the Royal Sovcr- 
led the lee line of thirteen ships; the 
Victory led the weather line of fourteen. Hav- 
ing seen that all was as it should be, Nelson 
retired to his cabin, and wrote this paper : — 
“‘May the Great God, whom I worship, grant 
to my country, and for the benefit of Kurope in 
general, a great and glorious victory ; and may 
no misconduct in any one tarnish it; and may 
luiihanity after victory be the predominant fea- 
ture in the British fleet ! For myself individually, 
I commit my life to Him tliat made me. and may 
His blessing alight on my endeavors for serving 
iiiy country faithfully ! To Him I resign myself, 
and the just cause which is entrusted to me to 
defend. Amen, Amen, Amen.” 

Having thus discharged his devotional duties, 
he annexed, in the same diary, the following re- 
markable writing: — 

October 2 1 st , iSoy . — Then in siyht of the combined 
fleets of France and Spain, distant about ten 
miles. 

Whereas, the eminent services of Rmma Ham- 
ilton, \v'idow of the Right Honorable Sir William 
rtamiltun, have been of the very greatest service 
to my king and country, to my knowledge, with- 
out ever receiving any reward from either our 
king or country : 

"First, that she obtained the King of vSpain’s 
letter, in 1796, to his brother, the King of Naples, 
ac‘(piainting him with his intention to declare war 
against England : from which letter the ministry 
sent out orders to the then Sir John Jer\ds to 
ike a stroke, if opportunity offered, against 
cither the arsenals of Spain or her fleets. That 
•Vtlier of these was done is not the fault of Rady 
i ^nnilton; the opportunity inigiit have been of- 
'-.•cd. ■ 

Secondly: The British fleet under my com- 
^‘i'Uid could never have returned the .second time 
Fgypt, had not Rady Hamilton’s influence 
' til the Queen of Naples caused letters to be 
• ^ te to the governor of Syracuse, that he was 
encourage the fleet's being supplied with every- 
•ig, should they put into any port in Sicily. 

' " put into Syracuse, and received every sup- 
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ply; went to Egypt, and destroyed the French 
fleet. 

“Could I have rewarded these services, I would 
not now call upon my country ; l)ut as that has 
not been in my power, I leave luuma I.ady Ham- 
ilton, tlierefore, a legacy to my king and country, 
that they will give her an ample provision to 
maintain her rank in life. 

"I also leave to the beneficence of my country 
my adot)ted daughter, Horatia Nelson Thomp- 
son ; and I desire she will use in future the name 
of Nelson only. 

“These are the only favors I ask of my king 
and country, at this moment when I am going to 
fight their battle. May God ble.ss my king and 
country, and all those 1 hold dear ! My relations 
it is needless to mention : they will, of course, be 
amply prfwlded for. 

“Nklsox and Bronth." 

-WUness 

It. M. Hardy. 

The child, of whom this writing speaks, was 
believed to be his daughter, and so, indeed, he 
called her the last time that he pronounced her 
name. She was then about five years old, living 
at Merton, under Rady Hamilton’s care. The 
last minutes which Nelson passed at Merton were 
employed in praying over this child as she lay 
sleeping. A portrait of Rady Hamilton hung in his 
cabin ; and no Catholic ever beheld the picture of 
liis patron saint with devouter reverence. The 
undisgiiivSed and romantic passion with which he 
regarded it amounted almost to superstition ; and 
wiien the portrait was now taken down, in clears 
ing for action, he desired the men who removed il 
to “take care of his guardian angel.” In this 
manner he frequently spoke of it as if he believed 
there were a virtue in tlie image. He wore a min- 
iature of her next his heart. Blackwood went on 
board the " Victory'' about six. He found him 
in good .spirits, but veiy calm ; not in that exhila- 
ration which he had felt upon entering into battle 
at Aboukir and Copenhagen ; he knew that his 
own life would be particularly aimed at, and seems 
to have looki^d for death with almost as sure an 
expectation as for victory. . His whole attention 
was fixed upon the enemy. They tacked to the 
northward, and formed their line on the larboard 
tack ; thus bringing the shoals of Trafalgar and 
St. Pedro under the lee of the British, and keep- 
ing the port of Cadiz open for themselves. This 
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was judiciously done ; and Nelson, aware of all 
the advantages which it gave them, made signal 
to prepare to anchor. 

Villeiieiive was a vSkilful seaman ; his plan of 
defence was as well conceived, and as original, as 
the plan of attack. He formed the fleet in a 
double line, every alternate ship being about a 
cable’s length to windward of her second ahead 
and astern. Nelson, certain of a triumphant issue 
to the day, asked Blackwood what he should con- 
sider as a victory. Tliat officer answeri'd, that, 
considering the handsome way in which battle 
was oflered by the enemy, their a])])arent determi- 
nation for a fair trial of strength, and the situati«m 
of the land, he thought it would be a glorious 
result if fourteen were captured. Tie replied : “ I 
shall nf)t be satisfied with less than twenty.” Jsoon 
afterwards he asked him if he did iu)t tliink there 
was a .signal wanting. Captain Blackwood nia<le 
answer that he thought tlie whole Heel seemed 
very clearly to understand what they were about. 
These wc>rds were scarcely spoken before that sig- 
nal was made, which will be remembered as long 
as the language, or even the memory, of Ihigland 
shall endure ; — Nelson’s last signal ; 
expects evoy man to do his duty ! ” It was re- 
ceived throughout the fleet with a shout of an- 
swering acclamation, made snlflime by the .spirit 
which it breathed and the feeling which it ex- 
pressed. ‘‘ Now, ” said Lord Nelson, ” I can do 
no more. We inii.st tru.st to the (h'cat Disposer 
of all events, and the justice of our cause. I 
thank God for this great opportunity of doing my 
duty.” 

He wore that day, as usual, his admiral’s frock 
coat, bearing on the left brea.st four stars of the 
diflereiit orders with which he was invested. Or- 
naments which rendered him .so cons])icuous a 
mark for the enemy were beheld with ominous 
apt^rehensions by his officers. It was known that 
there were rilleinen on board the French ships ; 
and it cot d not be doubted but that his life 
would be particularly aimed at. They communi- 
cated t’:. ir fears to each other ; and Oic .surgeem, 
Mr. Beatty. »poke to the chaplain. Dr. Scott, and 
to Mr '•cott, the pttblic > cretaiy, desiring that 
some pe. son would entiv him to change his 
dress, (-• cover the stai s : out they knew that such 
a req-.ust wouM highly displease him. “In 
honour I gaine d them,” he had said when such a 
thing had been iiiiited to him formerly, “ and in 


honour I will die with them.” Mr. Beatty, how- 
ever, would not have been deterred by any fear 
of exciting his displcjisure, from .speaking to him 
himself upon a subject, in which the weal of Eng- 
land as well as the life of Nelson was concerned, 
but he was ordered from the deck before he cotild 
find an opportunity. This was a point upon 
which Nelson’s officers knew that it was hopeless 
to remonstrate (.)r reason with him ; but both 
Blackwood, and his own ca])tain. Hardy, repre- 
sented to him how advantageous to the fleet it 
would be for him to keep out of action as long as 
pos.sible ; and he consented at last to let the 
f^eviathan and the Temeyairr, which were .sailing 
abreast of the I Veto/y, be ordered to pa.ss ahead. 
Vet even here the last infirmity of this noble mind 
was indulged *. fi^r the.se .ships could not pa^.s 
aiiead if the / Vrto/y continued to carry all her 
sail : and so far was Nelson from shortening sail, 
that it was evident he Ujok pleasure in pres.siiig 
on, and rendering it impossible for them to ol>cy 
his own orders A long swell was .setting into 
the Bay of Cadi/ : our ships, cr(.)W(ling all sail, 
moved majestically before it, with light winds 
from the south-west. The .sun sln.me on the .sail- 
of the enemy ; and their well-formed line, with 
their numerous three-deckers, made an appear- 
ance which any other a.s.sailants would have 
thought formidable ; but the Briti.sh sailors onl\ 
admired the beauty and the splendor of the .spec- 
tacle ; and, in full confidence of winning what 
they saw, remarked to each other what a fine* 
.sight yonder .ship.s^would make at vSpithead ! 

The French admiral, from the Bucentaure, be 
lield the new manner in which his enemy wrs 
advancing, Ncl.son and Collingwood each leadin 
his line; and, pointing them out to his office^ , 
he is said to have exclaimed that such condc. t 
could not fail to be .successful. Yet VilleiieuM 
had made his own di.spo.sitions w'ith the iilitn»^t 
.skill, and the fleets under his command waitul 
for the attack with ] )er feet cool ne.ss. Ten minute- 
before twelve tliey opened their fire. Eight : 
nine of the ships immediately ahead of the J 'ii'to\ . 
and across her bows, fired .single guns at her ! > 
ascertain wliethcr she was 3xt within their rang' 
As soon as Nelson perceived that their shot pass- • 
over liim, he desired Blackwood, and Captsii ; 
Prowse, of the Sirius, to repair to their re.specti * 
frigates ; and, on^ their way to tell all the captau 
of the line of battle ships that he depended 'J' 
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their exertions; and that, if by the prescribed 
mode of attack they found it impracticable to get 
into action imniedialely, they might adopt what- 
ever they thought best, provided it led them 
ipiickly and closely alongside an cncni}". As they 
were standing on the front of the poop, Blackwood 
Vjok him by the hand, saying, he hoped soon to 
return and find him in possession of twent}’ prizes. 
Ilt^eplied : “ God bless you, Blackwood ; I shall 
never see you again.” 

Nelson’s column was steered about two points 
more to the nortli than Collingwood’s, in order to 
cut off the enemy’s escape into Cadiz: the lee 
line, tliereforc, was first engaged. ‘‘See/’ cried 
Nelson, pointing to the Royal Soirniirn, as 
she steered right for the centre of the enemy’s 
line, cut through it astern of the Stnifa Aaaa 
tliree decker, and engaged her at the muzzle of 
her guns on the starboard side ; see how that no- 
ble fellow, Collingwood, carries his ship into 
action!’* Collingwood, delighted at being first 
ill the heat of the fire, and knowing the feelings 
uf his commander and old friend, turned to his 
cajUain, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Rotherham, what would 
Nelson give to be here!” Both tliese brave offi- 
cers, perhaps, at this moment thought of Nelson 
with gratitude, for a circumstance which had oc- 
lairred on the preceding day. Admiral Colling- 
wood, with some of the captains, having gone 
on board the Victory to receive instructions, 
Nel^.^n inquired of him where his ca])tain was? 
aud was told, in reply, that they were not upon 
goo<l terms with each other. ‘‘Terms!” said 
Nelson; — good terms with each other!” Imme- 
dl itely he sent a boat for Captain Rotherham; 
I' d him, as soon as he arrived, to Collingwood, 
and saying, ‘‘Look; yonder are the enemy!” 

‘ ale them shake hands like hhiglishmen. 

The enemy continued to fire a gun at a time at 
btr Victory, till they saw that a shot had passed 
C'^ough her main-topgallant'Sail : then they 
■ ; ■ ned their broadsides, aiming chiefl>' at her 
:^ging, in the hope of disabling her before sJie 
'Uld close with them. Nelson, as usual, had 
' isted several flags, lest one .should be .shot 
- The enemy showed no colors till late in 
■ action, when they began to feel the necessity 
saving them to strike. For this reason, the 
>'tissifna Trinidad y Nelson’s old acquaintance, 
be used to call her, was distinguishable only 
^ ' ber foui decks; and to the bow of this op- 


ponent he ordered the Victory to l^e steered. 
Meantime an ince.ssant raking fire was kept up 
upon tlie Victory, Tlie adiniral’s .secretary was 
one of the. first who fdl : he was killed by a can- 
non .shot, while conversing with Hardy. Captain 
Adair, of the marines, with the help of a .sailor, 
endeavored tp remove the body from Nelson’s 
sight, who had a great regard for Mr. Scott; but 
he anxiously asked, “Is that jKior Scott that’s 
gone?” and being informed that it was indeed so, 
exclaimed, ‘‘Boor fellow!” Presently a double- 
headed shot struck a party of marines, avIio were 
drawn up on the poop, and killed eight of them : 
upon which Nelson immediately desired Captain 
Adair to di.sper.se his men round the .ship, that 
they might not sulfer .so much from being to- 
gether. A few minutes afterwards a shot struck 
the fore brace bits on the quarter-deck, and passed 
between Nebson and Hardy, a .splinter from the 
bit tcaritig off Hardy’s buckle and bruising his 
foot. Both stopped, and looked anxiou.sly at 
each other, each suppo.sing the other to be 
wounded. Nebson then smiled, and .said, ‘‘This 
is too warm work, Hardy, to last loi 
The Victory had not yet returned a single 
gun : fifty of her men had been by this time 
killed or wounded, and her main-to|)mast, with 
all her sludding .sails and their liooms, .shot away. 
Nelson declared that, in all his battles, he had 
seen nothing wdiich surpassed the cool courage 
of his crew on this occasion. At four minutes 
after twelve she opened her fire from both .sides 
of her deck. It was not po.s.sible to break the 
enemy’s line without running on lioard one of 
their .ships: Hardy informed him of this, and 
asked which he would prefer. Xebson replied : 
” Take your choice, Hardy, it does not .signify 
much.” The master was then ordered to put the 
helm to port, and Victory ran on board the 
Redoubtable, just as her tiller ropes were .shot 
away. 'I'lic I'rench .ship received her with a 
broadside ; then instantly let down her low^er 
deck ports, for fear of lieing boarded through 
them, and never afterwards fired a great gnu dur- 
ing the action. Her tops, like tho.se of all the 
enemy’s ships, were filled wdth riflemen. Nebson 
never placed musketry in his tops ; he had a 
.strong di.slike to the practice ; not merel)’ bccau.se 
it endangers setting fire to the .sails, but also l)e- 
cause it is a murderous sort of warfare, b}*^ which 
individuals may suffer, and a commander, now 
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and then, be picked off, but which never can de- 
cide the fate of a general engagement. 

Captain Harve>’, in the Terntrairc fell on 
board the Redoubtable on the oilier side. An- 
other enemy was in like manner on board the 
T( mcraire : so that these four .ships formed as 
compact a tier as if they had been moored toge- 
ther, their heads lying all the same \yay. The 
lieutenants of the ]'ieion\ seeing this, de- 
pressed their guns of the middle and lower decks, 
and fired with a diminished charge, lest the shot 
should pass through, and injure the Temeraire. 
And because there was danger that the Re- 
doubtable might take fire from the lower-deck 
guns, the muzzles of which touched her side 
when they were run out, the fireman of each gun 
stood ready with a bucket of water, which, as 
soon as the gun was discharged, he dashed into 
the hole made by the shot. An incessant fire 
was kept up from the Victory from both 
sides ; her larboard guns playing upon the Bit- 
eentaure and the hugh Sant issi nut Frinidad, 

It had been part of Xelson's prayer, that the 
Briti.sh fleet might be distinguished by humanity 
in the victory which he expected. Setting an ex- 
ample himself, he twice gave orders to cease firing 
n^xju the Redoubtable, supposing that she had 
struck, because her great guns were silent ; for, 
as she carried no flag, there was no means of in- 
stantly a.scertaining the fact. From this ship, 
which he had thus twice spared, he received his 
death. A ball fired fnnn her mizen-top, which, 
in the then situation of the two vessels, was not 
more than fifteen j ards from that part of the deck 
where he was standing, struck the epaulette on 
his left slioulder, about a quarter after one, just 
in the heat of the action. He fell upon his face, 
on the spot which was covered with his poor sec- 
retary’s blood. Hardy, who was a few steps from 
him, turning rouml, saw three men raising him 
up. “They have done for me at la.st, Hardy,” 
said he. “ I hope not ! ” cried Hardy. “Yes,” 
he replied ; “my back bone is .shot through,” 
Yet ev> :i now, not for a moinent losbig his pres- 
ence of iiiiii'\ he observed, as they were carrying 
him do'Mi the ladder, thai die tiller ropes, which 
had been shot awa}', wen lot vet replaced, and 
ordered I'lat newoiio.-> diouid be rove immediately : 
— then, that he might not be seen by the crew, 
he took out his h.aiidkerchief, and covered his 
face and his stars. Had he but concealed these 


badges of honor from the enemy, England, per- 
haps, would not have had cause to receive with 
sorrow the news of the battle of Trafalgar. 

The cockpit was crowded with wounded and 
dying men ; over whose bodies he was with some 
difficulty conveyed, and laid upon a pallet in the 
midshipmen’s berth. It was soon perceived, upon 
cxaiiiiiiatioii, that the wound was mortal. This, 
however, was concealed from all, except Caplaiii 
Hardy, the chaplain, and the medical attendants. 
He hiiiLself being certain, from the sensation in 
his back, and the gush of blood which he felt 
momently within his breast, that no human can* 
could avail him, insisted that the siirgeoil shouKl 
leave him, and attend to those to whom he might 
be useful • “ For,” said he, “ you can do nothing 
for me.” All that could be done was to fan him witli 
paper, and frc(iiiently to give liim lemonade, to 
alleviate bis intense thirst. He was in great pain, 
and expressed much anxiety for the event of tlu* 
action, which now liegan to declare itself. As 
often as a ship struck the crew of the Vielory hur- 
raed ; and at every hurra a visible expression of 
joy gleamed in the eyes and marked the counte- 
nance of the dying hero. Hut he became iiiip:.i- 
tienl to sec Captain Hardy; and as that officer, 
though often .sent for, could not leave the deck, 
Nelson feared that some fatal cause prevented 
him, and repeatedly cried: “Will no one bring 
Hardy to me ? He must be killed ! He is surely 
dead!” -An hour and ten minutes elapsed, from 
the lime when Nelson received his wound, before- 
Hardy could com^ to him. They shook haiv.is 
in silence ; Hardy in vain struggling to suppress 
the feelings of that iiio.st painful, and yet suIj- 
limest moment. “Well, Hardy,” said Nelso », 
“how goes the da}'^ with ns?” — V^ery well,” i - 
plied Hardy : “ ten .ships have struck, but five ( f 
their van have tacked, and show an intention • 1 
bearing down upon the Vielory. I have called 
two or three of our fresh ships round, and ha\e 
no doubt of giving them a drubbing.” — ‘ 1 
hope,” said Nelson, “none of our ships have 
struck?” Hardy answered, “Theie was no fcM* 
of that.” Then, and not till then, Nelson spok * 
of him-self. “I am a dead man, Hardy,” sai : 
he: “I am going fa.st: — it will be all over wit 
me vsoon. Come nearer to me. I^et my dc 
Lady Hamilton have my hair, and all oth' 
things belonging to me.” Hardy observed, tlu • 
he hoped Mr. Heatty could yet hold out son' -* 
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.prospect of life.* “Oh, no]” he replied; “it is 
inipossible. My back is shot through. Ilealtj' 
will tell you so.” Captain Hardy then, once 
Liorc, shook hands with him; and, with a heart 
.iliiiost bursting, hastened upon deck. 

By this time all feeling below the breast was 
gone ; and Nelson, having made the surgeon as- 
t iTtaiti this, said to him : “You kiio*v I am gone. 
I know it. I feel something rising in my brea.st “ 
pulting his hand on his left side — “which tells 
me so.” And upon Beatty’s inquiring whether 
Ills pain was very great? he replied, “vSo great, 
iliat he wished he was dead. Yet,” said he, in a 
lower voice, “one would like to live a little longer 
loo!” And after a few minutes, in the same 
undertone, he added : “What would become of 
poor I,ady Hamilton if she knew my situation?” 
Xext to his country she occupied his thoughts. 
Captain Hardy, some fifty minutes after he had 
left the cockpit returned ; and again taking the 
hand of his dying friend and commander, con- 
gratulated him oil having gained a complete 
victory'. How many of the enemy were taken he 
did not know, as it was iniiiossible to perceive 
them distinctly -but fourteen or fifteen at least. 
‘That’s well,” cried Nelson ; “Imt, I bargained 
tor twenty.” And then, in a stronger voice, he .said, 
“Anchor, Hardy ; anchor.” Hardy, upon this, 
I'niiited that Admiral Colliiigwood would take upon 
liiiiiself the direction of affliirs. “Not while 1 
iiNe, Hardy!” said the dying Nelson, iiienectually 
[uideavjring to raise himself from the bed: “do 
: »u anchor.” His previous order for preparing 
tn :iueli()r had shown how clearly he fore.saw the 
iR-eessity of this. Presently, calling Hardy liack, 
he ‘said to him, in a low voice, “Don’t throw me 
overboard and he desired that he might Ik* 
biiru il by his parents, unless it should plea.se the 
; to order otherwise. Then, reverting to pri- 
' ' - feelings; “Take care of my dear Lady 
H li/zoii. — Kiss me, Hardy,” said he. Hardy 
‘If it down, and kissed his cheek : and Nelson 
! “ Now T am satisfied. Thank God, I have 
j' my duty.” Hardy stood over him in silence 
" ' moment or two ; then knelt again, and kissed 
‘‘>rehead. ” Who is that?” said Nelson ; and 
: informed, lie replied, “God bless you, 

' ‘‘V.” And Hardy then left him — for ever. 

1'^on now de.sircd to be turned upon his right 
I ^nd said : “I wdsh I had not left the deck ; 

I ' idiall soon be gone.” Death was, indeed, 


;}0i 

rapidly approaching. He said to the chaplain : 
“Doctor, 1 have not lieeii a sinner:” and, 

after a .short pause, “ Remember that I leave Lady 
Hamilton, and my daughter Horatia, as a legacy 
to my country.” His articulation now became 
difficult ; but he was distinctly heard to say, 
“Thank God, I have done my duty!” These 
words he had repeatedly pronounced ; and tliey 
were the last words which he uttered. He expired 
at thirty niiiuites after four, — three hours and a 
quarter after he had received his wound. 

Within a quarter of an luiur after Nelson was 
woumlcd, alioiit fifty of the IVr/orys men fell 
by the enemy’s musketry. Tliey, however, on 
their part, were not idle; and it was not long 
before there were only two Kreiiclmien left alive 
in the niizenUqi of the Rcdonblablc. One of 
them was the man who had given the fatal wound : 
he did not live to boast of what he had^dotie. An 
old quartermaster had seen him fire ; and easily 
recognized him, becaii.se he wore a. glazed cocked 
hat and a white frock. This ([iiartennaster, and 
two niiilsliipmeii, Mr. Colliiigwood and Mr. ]V)1- 
lard, were the only iXTSons left on the l7('/on'\< 
poop ; — the two midshipmen kept firing at the 
top, and he supplied them with cartridges. One 
of the Prenchmen, attempting to make his escape 
down the rigging, was shot by Mr. Pollard, and 
fell on the poop. But the old quartermaster, a.s 
he cried out, ” That’s he, that’s lie, ” and jxnnted 
at the other, who was coming forward to fire again, 
received a shot in his mouth, and fell dead. Both 
the midshipmen then fireil at the .same lime, and 
the fellow dro]iped in the top. When they took 
possession of the prize, they went into the niizeii- 
top, and found him dead ; witli one ball through 
his head, and another through his brea.st. 

The Redoubtable struck within twenty min- 
utes after the fatal shot had lieeii fired from her. 
During that time .she had l)een twice on fire, — in 
her fore-chains and in her forecastle. The French, 
as they had done in other battles, made use in 
this of fireballs and other eombuslibles. Once 
the)" succeeded in setting fire, from the Redoubt- 
able ^ to some ropes and canvass on the Vle- 
iorys booms. The cr>^ ran through the ship, 
and reached the cockpit : but even this dreadful 
cry produced no confusion : the men displa 3 Td 
that perfect self-pos.scssion in danger by which 
KnglivSli seamen arc characterized ; they extin- 
guished the flames on board their own ship, and 
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then hastened to extinguish them in the enemy, 
by tlirowing buckets of water from the gangway. 
When the Rn/oifb/ab/r had vStrnck, it was not 
practicable to board her from the Victory ; for, 
though the two ships touclied, the upper works 
of l>oth fell in so much that there was a great 
space between* their gangways ; and she could not 
be boarded from the lower or middle decks, because 
her ports were down. 

Once, amidst his suflerings, Nelson had ex- 
pressed a wish that he were dead ; but immedi- 
ately the s]>irit subdued the pains of death, and 
he wished to live a little longer ; dou1)tless that 
he might hear the completion of the victory which 
he had seen so gloriously 1)egun. 'I'liat consola- 
tion — that joy -that triumph, was alTorded him. 
lie lived to know that the victory was decisive ; 
and the last gnus which were fired at the flying en- 
emy were heard a minute or two before he expired. 

The total British lo.ss in the battle of Trafalgar 
amounted to 15S7. Twenty of the enemy struck ; 
— unhappily the fleet did not anchor, as Nelson, 
almost with his dying breath, had enjoined ; —a 
gale came on from the south-west; some of the 
]>rizes went down, some went on slihre ; one 
effected its escape into Cadiz ; others were de- 
stroyed ; four only were saved, and those by the 
greatest exertions. 

It is almost superfluous to add, that all the 
honors which a grateful country could bestow, 
were heaped upon the memory of Nelson. Ilis 
bnjther wys made an carl, with a grant of 
])er year ; /'n),(xx) were voted to each of his 
.sisters ; and /,'i(X),(xx> for the purchase of an 
estate. .A public funeral was decreed, and a pub- 
lic monument. vStatues and nionuments also were 
voted by m(.)st of our principal cities. The leaden 
cofTiii, in which he was brought home, was cut in 
]jicces, which were distributed as relics of Saint 
Nelson, — so the gunner of the Victory called 
them : — and when, at his interment, his flag was 
about to be lowered into the grave, the sailors, 
who assi-.ed at the ceremony, with one accord 
rent it in jiieces, that each might preserve a frag- 
ment while he lived. 

REMAR..ABLE FACTF. REGARDING THE IN- 
Fi. JENCE OF MILl ARY EVENTS UPON 
THE hun: n body. 

T H); singular and remarkable facts recorded in 
thii article are selected from the writings 
of Dr. Benjamin Rush, the celebratcMl physician 


and philanthropist of Colonial times, and intimate 
friend of Franklin : 

In the Ijcginning of a- battle, I have obser\e«'. 
thirst to be a very common sensation among Ijotii 
oflicers and soldiers. It occurred where no exei - 
cise, or action of the body, could have excited ii 

Many oflicers have informed me, that after tlu* 
first onset in a battle they felt a glow of heat, 
universal as to be perceptible in both their ear>. 
This was the case, in a particular manner, in, tlu* 
battle of Princeton, on the third of January, in 
the year 1777, on which day the weather was r 
markably cold. 

A veteran colonel of a New England regiment, 
whom 1 visited at Princeton, and who w.is 
wounded in the hand at the battle of Moninouth, 
on the 2.Sth of June, 177S (a day in which llu* 
mercury stood at 90"" of P^ihrenheit’s tliermoiiiL- 
ter), after describing his situation at the time Ik- 
rccei\'cd his wound, concluded his story by u 
marking, “ that fighting was hot work, on ac(»l(l 
day, but much more so on a warm day.” Tlu 
many instances which a])peared after that menu »i 
able battle, of soldiers who were found among llu* 
slain without any marks of wounds or violi iio- 
upon their Ixidies, were proliahly occasioned 
the heat excited in the body, by the emotions 0! 
the mind,' being added to that of the atmosplu rr. 

Soldiers bore operations of every kind, immedi- 
ately after a battle, with much more fortiliuK* 
than they did at any time afterwards. 

The eflects of the military life upon the hmiKin 
body come next to be considered under ili'* 

I lead. 

In another place I have mentioned three ( ii ^ ^ 
of pulmonary consumption being perfectly cii! il 
by the diet and hard.ships of a camp life. 

Doctor Blane, in his valualfle observations '-ii 
the diseases incident to seamen, a.scribes the > ^ 
traordinary healthiness of the British fleet in 
month of April, 1782, to the effects produce* 1 ' 
the spirit of the soldiers and .seamen, by th*. > ’ 
tory obtained over the French fleet on th<. > ‘d 
of that month; and relates, upon thc*aiith> 
of Mr. Tves, an instance, in the war bct\' • 
Great Britain and the combined powers of I'l • 
and Spain, in 1744, in which the scurvy, a.s ■* 
as other di.seases, were checked by the pro^i ' ^ 
of a niival engagement. 

The y\.mericau army furnished an inslano 
the effy^ts of victory upon the human mu 
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which may sctvc to establish Ihu inferences from 
the facts related by Doctor IManc. The Philadel- 
phia militia who joined the remains of Cjcneral 
Washington’s army, in December, 1776, and 
shared with them a few days afterwards in the 
capture of a large body of Hessians at Trenton, 
consisted of i5(.x) men, most of whom had been 
accustomed to the habits of a city life. These 
men slept in tents and barns, and sometimes in 
the -open air, 
during the 


during the | 
usual colds of 1 
December and 
January ; and 
>'et there were 
])nt two in- 
stall c e s o f 
sickness, aiul 
only one of 
death, in that 
body of men 
in the course 
of nearly six 
e e k s , in 
tliose winter 
aionths. This 
xlraordiiiarv 
healthiness of 
so g’-eat a 
iiiinil'er of 
men. under 
sucii trying 
fioTUiistances 
lan only l)e 
a-^cribed to the 
igour infused 
!u.!o the liu- 
ni.iii body by 


‘ue victory of 
I'reiiton hav- 
produced 

'iseiisi bil i t V cilsuok of Tin amicric 

’ all the iLsual remote causes of ^li.seases. Militia 
dicers and soldiers, wlio enjoyed good liealth 
• iring a campaign, were (h'len atfected by fevers 
id other diseases as soon as the\ returned to 
'^ir respective homes. I know one instance 
a militia captain who was seized with convul- 
'»iLs the first night he lav on a feather bed, after 
■ '‘pi Jig several months on a maltre.ss or upon the 
•und. These affections of the body appeared 


to be produced only by the sudden abstraction 01 
that tone in the .system, which was excited by a 
sense of danger, and the other invigorating ol)- 
jects of a military life. 

The nostalgia of Doctor Cullen, or the home- 
.sickiULSs, was a frequent dis(\'i.se in the American 
army, more especially among the .soldiers of the 
New Ivngland vStates. Hut this disease was sus^ 
pended by the superior action of the mind, under 
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;es of rli. senses. Militia the inllueiK'e of the principles which governed 
enjoyed good health common soldiers in the American army. Of this 
iften atfected by fevers Oeneral Oates furnished me with a remarkable 
1 as the\ returned to in.staiice in 177^', soon after his return from the 
I know one instance command of a large liody of regular troops and 
as seized with convul- militia at Ticonderoga. PVoin the effects of the 
on a feather bed, after no.stalgia, and the feebleness of the discijilinc 
a mattre.ss or upon the which was exercised over the militia, desertions 
of the body appeared were very freipient and numerous in his army, in 
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the latttM Jiart of the campaign ; and yet during 
the three weeks in which the general ex|x*cled 
even^ hour an attack to be made upon him by 
General Burgoyne, there was not a single dCvSer- 
tion from liis army, which consisted at that time 
of io,(.x:x) men. 

The patience, firmness, and magnanimity with 
which the ofticers and soldiers of the American 
army endured the complicated evils of hunger, 
coid, and nakedness, can only be ascrilicd to an 
insensil)ility of body produced by an nncomiuoii 
tone of mind, excited by the love of liberty and 
their country. 

Before I proceetl to the second general division 
of this .subject, I shall Lake notice that more in- 
stances of a])oplexies occurred in tlie city ol 
Philadelphia, in the winter of 1774-5, than liad 
been known in former > ears. I should have hesi- 
tated in recording this fact had 1 not found the 
Observation supported by a fact of the same kind, 
and jiroduced by a nearly similar cause, in the 
appendix to the practical works of Doctor Haglivi, 
professor of physic and anatomy at Rome. After 
a very wet season in the winter of 1694-5, he in- 
forms us that “ apoplexies displayed their rage ; 
and perhaps (adds our author) some part of this 
epidemic illness was owing to the universal grief 
and domestic care occasioned by all ICurope being 
engaged in a war. All commerce was disturbed, 
and all the avenues of ])cace blocked up, so that 
the strongest heart could scarcely bear the 
thoughts of it.” The winter of 1774-5 was a 
period of uncommon anxiety among the citizens 
of America. ICvcry counlenancc wore the marks 
of painful solicitude for Ihe event of a ])etition to 
the throne of Britain, which was to determine 
whether reconciliation, or a civil war, with all its 
terrible and distressing consequences, were to take 
place. The apoplectic fit, which deprived the 
world of the talents and virtues of Peyton Ran- 
dolph, while he filled the chair of Congre.ss, in 
1775, appealed to be occasioned in part by the 
pressure of the uncertainty of those great events 
upon his mind. To the name of this illustrious 
patriot, sever d others might be added, who w^ere 
affected ^ y the apoplexy iu the same memorable 
year. At this time a difi<-. ncc of opinion upon 
the subi;.'..t of the cuntLst with Great Britain had 
scarceh taken place among the citizens of 
America. 

The political events of the revolution produced 


different effects upon the human body, Ihrougli 
the medium of the mind, according as they acted 
upon the friends or enemies of the revolution. 

I shall first describe its effects upon the former 
cla.ss of citizens of the United States. 

Many ])ersi)nsof infirm and delicate habits wltc 
restored to perfect health In the- change of place, 
or occupation, to which the war exposed them. 
This was the case in a more e.special manner with 
hy.slerical women, who were much interested in 
the successful i.ssuc of the contest. 'I'he .same 
effects of a civil war upon the h_\'stcria were ob 
.served by Doctor Cullen in* Scotland, in the years 
1745 and 1746. It may perhaps help to extend 
our ideas of the influence of the passions utirm 
disease's, to add, that when either love. jealou.s\ , 
giief, or even devotion, wholly engross the feinak 
mind, they sildcmi fail in like manner to cure or 
to su.spcnd hysterical complaints. 

An uncommon cheerful nc.s.s jirc vailed evcr\ 
where, among the friends of the revolution. D» 
feats, and even the loss of relations and pro[)eit>, 
were soon forgotten in the gre;it objects of tlu 
war. 

The population in the United islales was mon- 
rapid from births during Hit? war than it had cve 
been in the same number of years since the .settU 
ment of the country. 

I am disposed to a.scrilic this inciease of births 
cliiefly to the quantity and extensive circulation 
of numey, and to the facility of procuring tin 
means of .subsistence during the war, whieh 
favoured marriages among the labouring ])arl « 
the iieople.'*' But I have sufficient document^ !'• 
prove that marriages were more fruitful than i:: 
former years, and that a considerable numher <• 
unfruitful marriages became fruitful during t^.- 
war. In 1785, the year of the ])eace, there wen 
several children born of parents wlx) had li\ < . 
many years together without issue. 

Mr. Hume informs us, in his History of IChl 
land, that some old people, upon hearing the iv^ 
of the restoration of Charles II., died suddenl; 
of joy. There was a time when I doubled th 
truth of this a.ssertion ; but T am now dispose^! : 

Wheat, which was sold hc'forc the war for seven : 4 i ' 
lings and si xjxiice, was sold for several years during d- 
war for four, and in. sonic places for two aii<l sixpetu 
Pennsylvania currency, per bushel. Beggars of eve: 
description disappeared in the year 1776, and were seldon 
seen till near the close of Uie war. 
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believe it, from having heard of a similar effect 
from an agreeable political event, in the course of 
the American revolution. The door-keeixir of 
Congress, an aged man, died suddenly, imme- 
.liately after hearing df the capture of I^ord 
Cornwallis’s army. His death was universally 
a.scribed to a violent emotion of political joy. 
riiis species of joy appears to be one of the 
strongest emotions that can agitate the human 
mind. 

Perhaps the influence of that ardour in trade 
and speculation which seized many of the friends 
of the revolution, and which was excited by the 
fallacious nominal amount of the paper money, 
should rather be considered as a disease than as a 
pa.ssiuii. It unhinged the judgment, deposed the 
moral faculty, and filled the imagination, in many 
people, with airy and impracticable schemes of 
wealth and grandeur. Desultory manners, and a 
jieculiar species of extempore conduct, were among 
its characteristic symptoms. It produced insen- 
sibility to cold, hunger, and danger. The trading 
towns, and in some instances the extremities of the 
IFiiited States, were frequently visited in a few 
hours or days hy ^lensons affected by this disease ; 
and hence, *‘to travel with the speed of a specu- 
lator” became a common saying in many parts 
of the country. This species of insanity (if I 
may be allowed to call it by that name) did not 
require the confinement of a Bedlam to cure it, 
'.ike the South- vSea madness described by Doctor 
Meafl. Its remedies were the depreciation of the 
i)rip;.r money, and the events of the |K‘ace. 

'fhe political events of the revolution produced 
upon its enemies very different effects from those 
\vliich have been nieiitioned. 

It was observed in S(;uth Carolina that several 
Kciftlemen, who had protected their e.states by 
vearing allegiance to the British government, 

' -v d soon after the evacuation of Charlestowu by 
he British arm^L Their deaths were ascribed to 
- ‘e neglect wnlh which they were treated by their 
ncieiit friends, wdio had adhered to the goveni- 
:^nt of Hie United vStates. The disease wms 
'.Uecl, by the common people, the “protection 

•vvr.” 

l^Vom the causes which produced this hypo- 
^ '>ndriasis, I have taken the liberty of distin- 
lishing it by the name of revolutiana. 
hi some cases this disease was rendered fatal by 
de and confinement; and in otliers, by those 
20 


persons who were afflicted with it seeking relief 
from .spirituous li<piors. 

CONQUEST OF JERUSALEM BY THE CRU- 
SADERS. 

BY KDWAKIJ GIHHON. 

J KRUSAIvKM has derived some reputation 
from the number and importance of her 
memorable sieges. It was not till after a lung and 
obstinate contest that Bal)yl(.)n and Rome c<mld 
prevail against the obstinacy of the people, liie 
ground that might supersede the iieces.sity 
of fortifications, and the walls and lowers that 
would have fortified the mo.st accc.ssible plain. 
These obstacles were diminished in the age of 
the crusades. The bulwarks had been complete- 
ly destroyed and impel feclly restored : the Jews, 
their nation and \vorship, were forever banished ; 
but nature is less chnngeable than man, and the 
site of Jerusalem, though .somewhat softened and 
somewhat removed,* w\is still strong against the 
assaults of an enemy. By the experience of a 
recent siege, and a three years’ po.ssession, the 
Saracens of IJgyp‘ had been taught to discern, 
and in some degree to remedy, the lefects of a 
place which religion as well as honour forl)ade 
them to rc.sign. Aladin or Iftikhar, the caliph’s 
lieutenant, was intrusted with the defence ; his 
policy strove to restrain the native Christians by 
the dread of their own ruin and ihat of the holy 
sepulchre; to animate llu* Moslems l)y the assur- 
ance of temporal and eternal rewards. His gar- 
rison is said to have consisted of forty Ihoiisaiid 
Turks and Arabians ; and if he could muster 
twenty thousand of the inhabitants, it must be 
confessed that the besieged w'ere more numerous 
than the besieging army. Had the diminished 
strength and numbers of the I/atiiis allowed them 
to grasp the w hole circuiufereiice of four thousand 
yards (about twT) Knglish miles and a half), to 
what useful ])nrposc slnnild they ha\e descended 
into the valley of Ben Ilimiiion and torrent of 
Cedron, or api)roached the precipices of the south 
and. east, from w’heiice they had nothing either to 
hope or fear? This siege w’as more reasonably 
directed against the northern and western sides of 
the city. Godfrc}- of Bouillon erected his stand- 
ard on the first swell Mount Calvary ; to the 
left as far as St. Stephen’s gate, the line of at- 
tack w'as continued by Tancred and the two 
Rolxirts; and Count Raymond established his 
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'quarters from the citadel to the /oot of Mount 
vSioii, which was no lonj^cr included within the 
precincts of the city. On the fifth day, the cru- 
saders made a general assault, in the laiiatic hope 


supply of cisterns and aqueducts. The circumjacenl 
country is equally destitute of trees for the uses 
of shade and building, but some large beams were 
discovered in a cave by the crusaders : a wooci 





SOUTH WALL OF JERUSALEM , 

SCALED BY THE CRUSA- 
DEKS. 

of battering down the walls 
without engines, and of 
scaling them witliout lad- 
ders. By the dint of brutal force, they 
burst tlic first barrier, Init they were 
driven back with shame and slaughter 
to the camp ; the influence of vision 
and prophecy was deadened by the 
too frequent al)use of those pious strata 
gems, and time and lalwur were found to be 
the only i leaiis of victory. The time of the 
siege was indeed fulfilled in forty days, but they 
were !' -rty days of calamity and anguish., A 
repetition of the old complaint of famine may be 
imputt '! in some degree -o the voracious or dis 
orderly :ippetitc of the F* ' iks, but the .stony .soil 
of Jerii .alem is almost ucstitutc of water; th« ne 
scanty ^jprings and hasty torrents were dry in the cu 
summer seas(>n ; nor was the thirst of the be- to 
3iegcf!l relieved, as in the city, by the artificial cri 



near vSichem, the enchanted grove of Tasso, v' 
cut down: the necessary timber was transpor. 
to the camp by the vigour and dexterity of T; 
cred; and the engines were framed by sou* 
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Genoese artists, who had fortunately landed in 
the harbour of Jaffa. Two movable turrets were 
constructed at the expense and in the stations of 
the Duke of Lorraine and the Count of Tholouse, 
and rolled forwards with devout labour, not to 
tlie most accessilde but to the most neglected parts 
of the fortification. Raymond’s tower was reduced 
it) a.shes by the fire of the besieged, but his col- 
league was more 
vigilant and suc- 
cessful ; the enemies 
were driven by his 
archers from the 
rampart ; the draw- 
l)ridge was let down ; 
aiui on a Friday, at 
tliree in the after- 
noon, the day and 
hour of the Passion, 

(Godfrey of the Ilou- 
illon stood victorious 
on the walls of Je- 
rusalem. H is e X - 
ample was followed 
oil every side by the 
emulation of valour ; 
and about four hun- 
tlred and sixty years 
after the conquest of 
Omar ^ the holy city 
was rescued from 
t li e Midiaminedan 
> oke. In the pillage 
of public and pri- 
\'nte wealth, the ad- 
venturershad agreed 
lo respect the exclu- 
sive property of the 
irst occupant ; and 
' spoils of the 
v^ieat mosque — ^sev- 
^ uty lamps and 
:iuis.sy vases of gold 
'ud silver — ^rewarded the diligence and displayed 
■Jic genero.sity of Tancred. A Idoody s:icrifice 
^as offered by his mistaken votaries to the 
■ ' h 1 of the Christians: resistance might pro- 
"ke, but neither age nor sex could mollify their 
^d^ktcable rage ; they indulged themselves three 
-ys in a promiscuous masscre, and the infection 
• the dead bodies produced an epidemical dis- 


ease. After seventy thousand Moslems had been 
put to the sword, and the harmless Jews had been 
burnt in their .synagogue, tliey could still reserve 
a multitude of captives wIkmu interest or lassitude 
persuaded them to spare. Of these savage heroes 
of the cross, I'ancred alone betrayed .some .senti- 
ments of compassion ; yet we may, praise the 
more selfish lenity of Raymond, who granted a 


capitulation and safe conduct to the garrison of 
the citadel. The holy sepulchre was now free ; 
and the bloody \'ictors prepareil to accomidish 
their vow. Bareheaded and barefoot, with con- 
trite hearts, and in a humble posture, they a.scended 
the hill of Calvary amidst the loud anthems of 
the clergy ; ki.ssed the stone which had covered 
the Saviour of the world, and bedewed with tears 



tSODFREY, OR HOUILLON, LEADING THE ASSAULT UPON JERUSALEM. 
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of joy and pcJiitciiiv tlie monument of tlieir re- 
demption. 

SCBKBS AT THE DEATH OF QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH. 

QOME incidents happened whitdi revived her 
tend(Jrnes.s for lvs.sex, and filled her with the 
deepest sorrow for the consent which she hail un- 
warily giveti to his execution. 


her .service required hint often to be absent froi 
her person, atid exposed him to all those ill offia - 
which his enemies, more a.s.siduous in their attend 
ance, could employ against him. She was moved 
with this tender jealousy ; and making him tin 
present of a ring, de.sircd him to keep that pledge 
of her affection, and assured him that into what 
ever disgrace he should fall, whatever prejudices 
she might be induced to entertain agaiirst him. 



MASSACRR OP THB inKIDKI,S. 


The Earl of E'ssex, after his return from the yet if he sent her that ring, she would imiiK 
fortunate expedition against Cadiz, observing the atcly, upon sight of it, recall her former tem < i 
inenase of tlu queen’s fond attachment towards ness, would afford him a patient hearin.^ a.. 
|iim, took occasion to regret that the necessity of would lend a favorable ear to his apology. Essi^ 
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notwithstanding all his misfortunes, reserved this 
precious gift to the last extremity ; but after his 
trial and condemnation, he resolved to try the ex- 
periment, and he committed the ring to the Conn- 
tess of Nottingham, whom he desired to deliver 
it to the queen. The countess was prevailed on 
by her husband, the mortal enemy of Kssex, not 
to execute the commission ; and Klizabeth, who 
still expected that her favourite would make this 
last appeal to her tenderness, and who 
ascribed the neglect of it to his invincible 
obstinacy, was, after much delay and 
many internal combats, pushed by re- 
senlnient and policy to sign the warrant 
for his execution. The Countess of Xot- 
tiiighani, falling into sickness, and af- 
fected with the near approach of death, 
was se ized with remorse for her conduct ; 
au<l having obtained a visit from the 
cpieeii, she craved her pardon, and re- 
vealed to her the fatal secret. The queen, 
astoni.shed with this incident, burst into a 
furi«.)us passion : she shook the dying 
countess in her bed ; and crying to her 
that God might pardon her, but she never 
.c(.)uld, she broke from her, and thence- 
forth res^'gtied herself over to the deepest 
and most incurable melancholy. She re- 
jected all eoiLsolatiovi : she even refused 
food and sustenance ; and, throwing her- 
.self on the floor, she remained sullen 
aiKl iiiim»)vable, feeding her thoughts on 
her afflictions, and declaring life and ex- 
i.-lonce an insufferable burden to her. Few 
words she uttered ; and they were all ex- 
pressive of some inward grief which she 
cared not to reveal : but sighs and 
groans were the chief vent which she 
gave to her despondency, and which,’ 
though they discovered her .sorrows, 

Were never able to ease or assuage them. 

Ven days and nights she lay upon the 
:»rpet, leaning on cu-shions which her maids 
•1 ought her; and her physicians could not jK*r- 
uade her to allow herself to be put to bed, 
inch less to make trial of any remedies which 
*»cy prescribed to her. Her anxious mind 
lost had .so long prcN’cd on her frail body, 
‘iat her end was visibly approaching ; and 
' c council being assembled, sent the keeper, 


admiral, and secretary, to know her will witli 're- 
gard to her successor. She answered with a faint 
voice that as she had held a regal sceptre, she de- 
.sired no other tluiii a royal successor. Cecil, re- 
questing her to explain herself more ])arlicularly, 
.she subjoined that she would have a king to suc- 
ceed her ; and who slu)uld that l)e but her nearest 
kinsman, the king of Scots? being then advised 
by the archbishop of Canterbury to fix !ier 


tliouglits upon God, she replied that .she did so, 
nor did her mind in the least wander from him. 
Her voice soon after left her; her seii.ses failed; 
.she fell into a lethargic slumber, which continued 
.some hours, and slie expired gently, without far- 
ther .struggle or convulsion (March 24), in the 
seventieth year of her age and forty-fifth of liet 
reign . — David Hume, 
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CHARACTER OF MARY QUEEN OF JSCOTS. 

BY WIUJAM KOBKRTSON, HISTORIAN 

T O all the ('harms of beauty and the utmost 
ele.i’ance of external form, she added those 
accomplishments which render their impression 
irresistible. Polite, aiTable, insinuating, spright- 
ly, and capable of speaking and writing with 
equal ease and dignity. Sudden, however, and 
violent in all her attachments, because her heart 
was warm and unsuspicious. Impatient of con- 
tradiction, becaii.se she had been accustomed from 
her iufiiucy to be treated as a queen. No stranger, 
on some occasions, to(lis.simulation. which, in that 
perfidious court where she received her education. 



MARY, Ol- .SCOTS. 

was reckoned among the necessary arts of goveni- 
mt'iit. Not insensilile to flattery, or uncoiLscious 
of that pleasure with which almost every w'oman 
beholds the influence of her own beauty. Formed 
with the qualities which we. love, not .with the 
talents that '.v<. admire she was an agreeable 
woman .athcr tlian an il! : tr^ous queen. The vi- 
vacity of her .^jnrit, not .si.' cieiitly tempered with 
sound uidgment, and the warmth of her heart, 
which w.i.^ not at all limes under the restraint of 
discretion, beti iiyed her both into errors and into 
crimts. To sa\ that she was* always unfortunate 

It 


will not account for that long and almost uninter- 
rupted succes-sion of calamities which befell her ; 
we must likewise add that she was often impru- 
dent. Her jiassion for Darnley was rash, youth- 
ful, and exce.ssive. And though the sudden Iran 
sition to the oppo.site extreme was the natiinil 
effect of her ill-requited love, and of his ingrati 
tilde, in.soleiiee and briitalit}^ yet iieillier tliese nor 
Rothwell’s artful addres.s and important services 
can justify her attaclimeiit to that nobleman. 
Even the manners of the age, licentious as they 
were, are no apology for this unhappy passion ; 
nor can they induce us to look on that tragical 
and infamous scene which followed upon it with 
le.ss abhorrence. Huiiianit}" will draw a veil over 
this part of her character which it cannot approve, 
and may, perhaps, prompt some to impute her 
actions to her situation more than to her disposi- 
tion, and to lament the unhai)piness of the former 
rather than accuse the perverseness of the latter. 
Mary’s sufferings exceed, both in degree and in 
duration, those tragical distresses which fancy has 
feigned to excite sorrow and commiseration ; and 
while wc sur\’ey them, we are apt altogether to 
forget her frailties ; wc think of her faults with 
less indignation, and approve of onr tears as ii* 
they were shed for a person who had attained much 
nearer to pure virtue. 

Willi regard to the queen's person, a circum- 
stance not to be omitted in writing the history of^ 
a female reign, all contemporary authors agrei. ia 
ascribing to Mary the uliiio.st beauty of coiiiite- 
iiaiice and elegance of shape of which the human 
form is capable. Her hair was black, though, 
according to the fashion of that age, she fn- 
queiitly wore borrowed locks, and of different 
colors. Her eyes were a dark gray, her com- 
plexion was exquisitely fine, and her hands ami 
arms remarkably deliciite, both as to shape ar. i 
color. Her statue was a height that rose to lh^‘ 
maje.stic. vShc danced, she walked and rode wilii 
equal grace. Her taste for music was just, ami 
she both .sung and played upon the lute .with ii . 
common .skill. Towards the end of her life nh 
began to grow fat, and her long confinement ! 
the coldness of the houses in which she had i 
imprisoned, brought on a rheumatism, which < 
prived her of the use of her limbs. “No mat' 
.says Rrantome, “ever beheld her person nitli" 
admiration and love, or will read her history wiUi- 
oiit sorrow. “ 
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Mary Stuart, the dau8;hter of James V., of 
Scotland, and Mary of I/)rraine, daughter of 
Claude, Duke of Guise, was ])orii in the castle of 
Linlithgow, vScotland, in December, 1542, and be- 
headed at Kotheringay Castle, North am jitonshire, 
Kngland, February 1587. Her father died a 
iVw days after her birth, and she was crowned 
• (neeii of Scotland when not quite one year f)Id. 
Ill her sixth year she was betrothed by her mother 
and the regent Arran to the Dauphin of France, 
and immediately sailed for that country, 
landing at llrest on the 14th of August, 

154S. vShe was received in Paris most 
affectionately by King Henry II., who 
treated her as a daughter. The PVench 
court was brilliant and gay, and Mary 
grew to young womanhood under its influ- 
ences, which, IK) doubt, accounts for much 
of the frivolous conduct of her subse- 
(juent life. In her sixteenth year .she was 
married to the Dauiihin, and on the death 
of Queen Mary, of ICngland, called 
“ Bloody Mary, ” which occurred the 
same year, the king of PVance caused his 
son to quarter the anus of vScotland with 
•tho.se of Kngland, claiming that Mary 
vStiiart vva.s the rightful heir to the crowns 
of both England and Scotland. This 
claim was ba.sed on the ground of her de- 
scent irom Margaret Tudor, eldest daugh- 
ter of Henry \’II., of iMigland, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Henry \’III. and Anne Bo- 
h*>Ji, liaving been declared illegitimate, 

'fliis act, aided by her own inij)rudent 
disi)o.sition, was the cau.se of all the 
,in>i:bles that befell the unhappy Queen 
"1 Soots in after life. 

Henry 1 1 ., of I'rance, died July 10, 1559, 
ud the Dauphin succeeding his father, as 
^ r.’iicis II., Mary became Queen of France, 
well as Scotland, and retained that po- 
'ion until the death of her hu.sband, on 
* ' I ' • .S t h of Decern her, r 560. Duri ng this shot t reig n 
"5 was practically the head of the government, 
nnigh her influence over her plhibl hu.sband, 
<1 being intemely Catholic herself, that party pre 
'•nnated in all the affairs of tlu kingdom. But 
' the death of her liusband the influence of 
■diafiiic dc Medici, her personal enemy, pre- 
unated, and the .situation became .so unplea.s- 
for Mar>' Stuart that she decided to lose 


no time in returning to her native country. 
It is not nece.ssary to repeat the story of her 
unhappy life in Scotland, for that is familiar to 
all readers of history. Her death was iieculiarly 
tragical. After her trial and conviction, parlia- 
ineiil urged immediate execution, but lilizabetli 
.stxnned reluctant to ])n)Ceed to i-xtreinities, and 
for six weeks the warrant remained unsigned : in 
fact, there are the best (»f rccasoiis for believing 


porting to bear lier .signature was a fl^rgery. An 
attenq)t to induce her jailor to poison the unhappy 
queen having failed, on the 7th of h'ebriiary, 15^7, 
the earls of Kent and Shrew.sbury proceeded U) 
h'otheringay Castle, and informed Mary that she 
niu.st prepare to die the next morning at eight 
o'clock. vShe was taken by surprise, as Eliza- 
beth’s delay in signing the warrant liad led lier 
to hope that slie would cscane the axe : but she 


that she never did sign it, and that the one pur- 
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bore herself with firiiiiicss and She made 

all her preparations for. death with deliberation, 
and at the appointed time proceeded calmly to the 
scaffold, which, with cruel ironx', had been erected 
in the banqueting hall. vSlie was denied spiritual 
consolation by a priest of her own faith, and was 
rudely importuned by the dean of Peterlioroiigh 
and the earl of Kent to change her belief ; but 
she llrmly repulsed their efforts. Her heroic for- 
titude did not fail her ex’eii at the last moment, 
for when the executioner struck her on the skull, 


Bedford. Twenty-five j’ears later, hersoti, Jamc 
I., caused them to lx; removed to the chapel o. 
Henry VII., in Westminster Abbey, where the 
now’ rest. 

THE CAPTAIN AND HIS FATHER. 

T IIIv following affecting historical incident is 
recorded by Smollet, the novelist, in oiii.: 
of his inimitable stories : 

We set out from Glasgow, by the w’ay of LaTi- 
ark, the county town of Clydesdale, in the neigli- 
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inflict'* g a fnghtOd wo . id, she did not shrink or 
gioan. Two more, bio . were required to dis- 
patch l>er. 

After . ‘X jmmths of contemptuous neglect, her 
remaims w’ert !)uricd in Peterborough Cathedral, 
Elizabeth acting as chief mdltrner through Lady 


borhood of which the whole river Clyde, ru^l N 
downi a steep rock, forms a ver)'' noble and 
pendous cascade. Next day we W’ere oblige 
lialt in a small borough until the carriage, wli ’ * 
had received some damage, should be repairc * 
and here we met wdth an incident which wariidN 
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interested the benevolent spirit of Mf. llramble. 
As we stood at the window of an inn that fronted 
the public prison, a person arrived on horseback, 
genteelly though plainly dressed in a blue frock, 
with his own hair cut short, and a gold-laced hat 
upon his head. Alighting, and giving his horse 
to the landlord, he advanced to an old man who 
was at work in paving the street, and accosted 
Iiiin in these words — “ Thi.s is hard work for such 
an old man as you. ’ ’ vSo saying, he took the in.stru- 
nient out of his hand, 
and began to thumi) 
the pavement. After 
a few strokes, “Have 
you never a son,” said 
he, “ ‘ to ease you of this 
labor?” “Yes, an’ 
please your lionor,” 
re])lie(l the senior, “I 
have three h o p e f u 1 
lads, but at present 
they are out of the 
way.” “Honor not 
me,” cried the 
^itraiiger ; “ it more be- 
comes me to honor 
your gray hairs. 

Where are those sons 
yon talk of?” Tlit* 
ancient pavier said 
his eldest son was a 
o.qHain in the liast 
Imlies, and the young- 
est had lately enlisted 
as a soldier, in hopes 
of vTospering like his 
brother. The gentle- 
men desiring to know 
Imt was become of 
di ' second, he wiped his eyes, and owned he liad 
jken upon him his old father’s debts, for which 
' was now in thc*prison hard by. 

I'he traveller made three quick .‘ teps towards 
' jail ; then turning short, “ Tell me,“ said he, 
CIS that unnatural captain sent yon nothing to re- 
' c your distre ^ses ?” “ Call him in »t unnatural, * ’ 
’bed the other, “God’s blessings be upon him ! 
at me a great deal of money, but I made bad 
ol it ; I lost it by being security for a gentle- 
» that was my landlord, and was .stripped of 
" had in the world besides.” At that instant a 


young man thrusting out his head ami neck be- 
tween two bars in the prison- window, exclaimed, 
“ Father ! father ! if my brother William is in life, 
that’s he.” “I am ! 1 am ! ” cried the stranger, 
clasping the old man in his arms, and shedding a 
flood of tears, “I am your .son Willy, .sure 
enough ! ” Before the father, who was cpiite con- 
founded, could make any return to this tender- 
ness, a decent old women, bolting out from the 
door of a poor habitation, cried, “Where is my 


bairn? where is my dear Willy?” The Captain 
no sooner beheld her than he quitted his father, 
and ran to her embrace. 

I can avSsurc you, my uncle who .saw and heard 
everything that passed, was as much moved as 
any one of the parties concerned in this pathetic 
recognition. He sobbed, and wept, and clapped 
his hands, and hollowed, and finally ran down 
into the street. By this time the captain had re- 
tired with his parents, and all the inhabitants of 
the place were a.ssembled at the door. Mr 
Bramble, nevertheless, pressed through the crowd, 
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and entering the house, “Captain,” said he, “I 
beg the favour of your acquaintance. I would 
have travelled a hundred miles to sec tliis affect- 
ing scene ; and I shall think myself happy if you 
and your parents will dine with me at the public 
house.” The captain thanked him for his kind 
invitation, which he said he would accept with 
pleasure ; but in the mean time he could not think 
of eating or drinking while his poor brother was 
in trouble. He forthwith deposited a sum equal 
to the debt in the hands of the magistrate, who 
ventured to .set his brother at libert}' without fur- 
ther process ; and then the whole family repaired 
to the inn with my uncle, attended by the crowd, 
the individuajs of which shook their townsman 
by the hand, while lie returned their caresses 
without the least sign of pride or affectation. • 

The honest hivourite of fortune, whose name 
was Brown, told my uncle that lie had been bred 
a weaver, and about eighteen years ago had, from 
a spirit of idleness and dissipation, enlisted as a 
soldier in the service of the East India Company ; 
that in the course of duty he had the good fortune 
to attract the notice and approbation of Lord 
Clive, who preferred him from one step to an- 
other till he had attained the rank of captain and 
paymaster to the regiment, in which capacities 
he had honestly amassed above twelve thousand 
pounds, and at the peace resigned his commis- 
sion. He nad sent several remittances to his 
father, who received the first only, consisting of 
one hundred pounds ; the second had fallen into 
the hands of a bankrupt ; and the third had been 
consigned to a gentlemen in Scotland, who died 
before it arrived, so it still remained to be ac- 
counted for by his executors. He now presented 
the old man with fifty pounds for his present oc- 
casions, over and above bank notes for one hun- 
dred, which he had deposited for his brother’s 
release. He brought along witli him a deed, 
ready executed, by which he settled a perpetuity 
of fourscor ])ounds upon his parents, to be in- 
herited by the other two sons after their decease. 
He promised to purchase a commvssion . for his 
youngest h^’other ; to take the other as his own 
partner in a maniifactuK which he intends to set 
up to give employment a;; I bread to the industri- 
ous ; and to give five hundred poiind.s, by way of 
dower, to his sister, wdio had married a farmer in 
poor circumst 'ices. Finally, he gave fifty pounds 


to the pooj of the town where he was born, an(; 
feasted all the inhabitants without exception, 

A FRENCH PEASANT’S SUPPER. 

HY I.AWRKNCK STKRNE. 

A SHOE coming loose from the fore-foot oi 
the thill-horse, at the beginning of the as- 
cent of Mount Taurira, the postilion dismounted, 
twisted the shoe off, and put it in his pocket. A.'> 
the ascent was of five or .six miles, and that horse 
our main dependence, I made a point of having 
the shoe fastened on again as well as we could ; 
but the postilion had thrown away the nails, and 
the hammer in the chaise-box being of no great 
use without them, I submitted to go on. He had 
not mounted half a mile higher, when, coming to 
a flinty piece of road, the poor devil lost a second 
shoe, and from off his other fore- foot. I then got 
out of the chaise in good earnest ; and seeing a 
house about a quarter of a mile to the left hand, 
with a great deal to do I prevailed upon the pos- 
tilion to turn up to it. The look of the house, 
and of everything about it, as we drew nearer, 
soon reconciled me to the disaster. It was a little 
farm-house, surrounded with about twenty ae/es 
of vineyard, about as much com ; and close to 
the house on one side was a potagcric of an ac re 
and a-half, full of everx’thing which could make 
plenty in a French peasant’s house ; and on the 
other .side was a little wood, which fiiniished 
wherewithal to dress it. It was about eight in tlie 
evening when I got to the house ; so I left the 
2^ostilion to manage his point as he could, and :nr 
mine, I walked directly into the house. 

The family consisted of an old grayheaded in ni 
and his wife, with five or six sons and sons-in-kiw 
and their several wives, and a joyous genealc .y 
out of them. They were all sitting down toget lu i 
to their lentil-soup ; a large wheaten loaf wa^ n 
the middle of the table ; and a flagon of winr :.i 
each end of it promised joy through the st.:.L; 
of the repast ; *twas a feast of love. The old m r 
rose up to meet me, and with a respectful corii 1 
ity would have me sit down at the table : ^ 

heart was set down the moment I entered i « 
room, vso I sat down at once like a son of ' 
family ; and, to invest myself in the characfi i 
speedily as I could, I instantly borrowed the 
man’s knife, and taking up the loaf, cut myseli ( 
hearty luncheon ; and as I did it, I saw a testi 
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mony in every eye, not only of an lipnest wel- hour? If the supper was to niy taste, the grace 
come, but of a welcome mixed with thanks that which followed it was much more so. 

1 had not seemed to doubt it. Was it this, or tell When supped was over, the old man gave a 
me, Nature, what else it was, tliat made this morsel knock upon the table with the haft of his knife. 




i. IfRENCH PEASANT FAMILY OF THE KTOHTKKNTH CRNTURY. 


•^'Weet and to what magic I owe it, that the 
'iglit I took of their flagon was so delicious 
it, that they remain upon my palate to this 


to bid them prepare for the dance. The moment 
the signal was given, the women and girls ran all 
together into a back apartment to tie up their 
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hair, and the young men to the door to wash their 
faces and change their sabots ; and in three min- 
utes every soul was ready, upon little esplanade 
before the house, to begin. The old man and his 
wife came out last, and placing me betwixt them, 
sat down upon a sofa of turf by the door. The 
old man had some fifty years ago lieen no mean 
performer upon the viclle ; and at the age he was 
then of, touched it well enough for the purpose. 
His wife sung now and then a little to the tune, 
then intermitted, and joined her old man again as 
their children and grandchildren danced before 
them. 

It was not till the middle of the st‘Cond dance, 
when, for some pau^^s in the movement, wherein 
they all seemed to look up, 1 fancied I could dis^ 
tinguish an elevation of spirit different from that 
which is the cause or the effect of simple jollity. 
In a word, I thought I beheld Religion mixing 
in the dance ; but as I had never seen her so eti* 
gaged, I should have looked upon it now as one 
of the illusions of an imagination which is eter- 
nally misleading me, had not the old man, as soon 
as the dance ended, said that this was their con- 
stant way ; and that all his life long he liad made 
it a rule, after supper was over, to call out his 
family to dance and rejoice ; believing, he said, 
that a cheerful and contented mind was the best 
sort of thanks to Heaven that an illiterate peasant 
could pay. ^Or a learned prelate either, said I. 


CHARACTER OF JULIUS C^SAR. 

was endowed with every great and 
noble quality that could exalt human nature, 
ancl give a man tlie ascendant in society : formed to 
excel in peace, as well as in war ; provident in coun- 
sel: fearless inaction ; and executing what he had 
resolved with .amazing celerit}' ; generous beyond 
measure to his friends ; placable to his enemies ; 
. and for parts, learning, eloquence, scarce inferior 
to any man. His orations were admired for two 
qualities Which are seldom found together — 
strength and elegance, Cicero ranks him among 
the g: (‘atest orators that Rome ever bred ; and 
Quintilian says, that he spoke with the ‘same force 
with " hieh he fought : md if he liad devoted 
himseli to the bar, w.*. Id have been the only 
. man capable of ri\'alling Cicero. Nor was he a 
<mly of the politer arts ; but conversant 


th'" m^t abstruse and critical parts of 
linl, Among other works which lie pub- 


lished, addressed two books to Cicero on th 
analogy of language, or the art of stx^aking an ; 
writing correctly. He was a most liberal patro . 
of wit and learning wheresoever they were found, 
and out of his love of thOvSe talents, would readil 
pardon those who had employed them against 
himself; riglitly judging that by making sucli 
men his friends,, he should draw prai.ses from llu* 
same fountain from which he had been asjK‘r.se<l. 
His capital passions were ambition and love of 
pleasure, which he indulged in their turns to tin.' 
greatest excess ; yet the first was always predoiiii 
iiant, to which he could easily sacrifice all tli 
charms of the .scciind, and draw pleasure even 
from toils and dangers when they ministered to hi-, 
glory. For he thought Tyranny, as Cicero .sa\s. 
the greatest of goddesses ; and he had frequentl\ 
in his mouth a verse {.)f bUiripides, which expressed, 
the image of his soul, that, if right and jiisli(\ 
were ever to be violated, thej^ wt*re to be violate <1 
for the sake of reigning. This was the chief cn-1 
and purpose of his life ; the scheme that he had 
formed from his early youth; so that, as Cal'' 
truly declanal of liim, he came with .sobriety ami 
meditation to the subversion of the republic. Iir 
u.sed to say that there were two things neeessn!'. 
to ai'(|uirean(l support power ---soldiers and mon* > . 
which yet depended mutually upon eacli otlu r. 
With money, llua'efore, he provi(U‘(l soldiers, ati'l 
with .soldiers extorted money ; and was of all 
men tlie most rapacious in plundering both fr ic e. 'Is 
and foes, sparing neither prince, nor state, uoi 
temple, nor even privaie i;ersf)ns. who were km .wii 
to po.ssess any share of treasure. His goat 
abilities would necessarily have made him oiu ul 
the first citizens of Rome ; but disdaining .lie 
condition of a subject, be could never re.st till lie 
made himself a monarch. In acting this last 
his usual prudence seemed to fail him, as if 'li' 
height to which he was mounted had turned i!'" 
head and made him giddy ; for, by a vain (»st« n- 
tatioii of his power, he destroyed the stability 
it ; and as men shorten life by living txjo fast. '> 
by an intenii)erance of reigning, he bronghl 
reign to a violent end. 

MAGNIFICENCE OF THE ANCIENT CALlPi^i^ 

A LMANSOR, the brother and successor ' 
Saffah, laid the foundatioiLS of Bagdad (\. 
762), the imperial seat of his posterity during « 
reign of five hundred years. The chosen spot > 
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on the eastern bank of the Tigris, about fifteen 
miles above the ruins of Mo^aiii ; the double wall 
was of a circular form ; and sucli was the rapid 
increase of a capital now dwindled to a provincial 
town, that the funeral of a popular saint might be 
attended by eight hundred thousand men and 
sixty thousand women of Bagdad and the adja- 
cent villages. In this city of peace, amidst the 
riches of the cast, the Abbassides soon disdained 
the abstinence and frugality of the first caliphs, 
and aspired to emulate the magnificence of the 
Persian kings. After his wars and buildings, 
Almansor left behind him in gold and .silver about 
thirty millions sterling ; and this treasure was 
exhausted in a few years by the vices or virtues 
of his children. His son Mahadi, in a single pil- 
grimage to Mecca, expended .six millions of dinars 
of gold. A i)ious and charitable motive may 
sanctify the foundation of cisterns and caravaii- 
.sarics, which he distributed along a measured road 
of seven hundred miles ; but his train of camels, 
laden with snow, could ser\’e only to astonish the 
natives of Arabia, and to refre.sh the fruits and 
liquors of the royal banquet. The courtiers 
would .surely prai.se the liberality of his grandson 
Almamon, who gave away four-fifths of the income 
of a province — a sum of two millions four hun- 
dred thousand gold dinars — before he drew his 
foot from the .stirrup. At the nuptials of the .same 
prince, a thousand pearls of the largest size were 
showered on the head of the bride, and a lottery 
of lands and houses di.splayed the capricious 
bounty of fortune. The glories of the court were 
brightened rather than impaired in the decline of 
the empire, and a Greek ambas.sador might ad- 
mire or pity the magnificence of the feeble Moc- 
tader. “The caliph’s whole army,” .says the hi.s- 
torian Abulfeda, “both hor.se and foot, was under 
arms, which together made a body of one hun- 
dred and .sixty thou.sand men. His state-officers, 
the favorite slaves, stood near him in .splendid 
apparel, their belts glittering with gold and gcm.s. 
Near them were seven thousand eunuchs, four 
thousand of them white, the remainder black. 
The porters or doorkeepers were in nulnber seven 
hundrcii. Barges and 1 •• 'ats, with the most .superb 
decoi jti^ns, were seen v.'ii^ming upon the Tigri.s. 
Nor wjyi the place itscli less splendid, in which 
up thirty-eight thousand pieces of 
twelve thousand five hundred of which 
. were w silk embroidered with gold. The carpets 


on the floor were twenty-two thousand. A hi n. 
dred lions were brought out, with a keeper lo 
each lion. Among the other spectacles of rmc 
and .stupendous luxury, was a tree of gold and 
silver spreading inti) eighteen large branches, on 
which, and on the les.scr boiigh.s, .sat a variety of 
birds made of the same precious metals, as \\\H 
as the leaves of the tree. While the machiiu iy 
affected spontaneous motions, the several biicU 
warbled their natural harmony. Through this 
scene of magnificence, the Greek ambassador w as 
led by the vizier to the foot of the caliph’s throne.” 
In the west, the Omiiiiades of Spain .supportefl, 
with equal pomp, the title of commander of llie 
faithful. Three miles from Cordova, in honor 
of his fiivourite sultana, the third and greatesi of 
the Abclalrahmaiis con.striicted the city, palacv. 
and gardens of Zehra. Twenty-five years, and 
above three millions sterling, were employed In 
the founder; his liberal taste invited the aitiMs 
of Constantinople, the most .skilful .sculptors and 
architects of the age ; and the buildings were su^ 
tained or adorned by twelve hundred columns of 
Si)anisli and African, of Greek and Italian marhit. 
The hall of audience was incnisted with gold and 
pearls, and a great bason in the centre was sur- 
rounded with the curious and co.stly figure.s (»r 
birds and quadrupeds. In a loft}" pavilion of lljt* 
gardens, one of these basins and fountains, .so 
delightful in a sultry climate, was replenished not 
with water but with the purest qnick.silver. The 
seraglio of Abdalraliman, his wives, concubiiKS 
and black eunqchs, amounted to .six thoii<:::ul 
three- hundred persons; and he was attended to 
the field by a guard of twelve thou.sand horse, 
whose belts and scimitars were studded with 
In a private condition, our de.sires are ptrpe- 
tually rcprq.sscd by poverty and .subordination : iMit 
the lives and labors of millions are devoted t«> 
the sendee of a dc.spotic prince, who.se laws oc 
blindly obeyed, and whose wi.shes are inslaiitlv 
gratified. Our imagination is dazzled h\ llic 
splendid picture; and whatever may be the ori 
dictates of rea.son, there are few among us who 
would obstinately refii.se a trial of the conilbrt.'i 
and the cares of royalty. It may therefore U 
some use to borrow tfie experience of the 
Abdalrahmaii, whovse magnificence has perhiP*^ 
excited our admiration and envy, and to ti; n- 
scribe an authentic memorial which was founu in 
the closet of the deceased caliph :* “ I have U' ” 
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reigned above fifty years in uctory or peace ; be- 
loved by niy subjects, dreaded by my enemies, 
and respected by iiiy allies. Riches and honors, 
l^ower and pleasure, have waited on my call, nor 
does any earthly blessing api>ear to have been 
watiting to my felicity. In tliis situation I have 
diligently numbered the da\*s of pure and genu- 
ine happiness which have fallen to my lot ; they 
amount to fourteen. O man ! place not thy con- 
fidence in this present world.” 

WHITEFIELD AND WESLEY. 
ONNhXTED with the English establishment, 
yet ultimately separating from it, were those 
two remarkable men, Whitefield and Wesley. 
Both were highly u.seful in their day and genera- 
tion, and they enjoyed a popidarily rarely at- 
tained by divines. George Whitefield was born 
in Gloucester in 1714. He took orders, and 
preached in Eondon with astonishing success. 
He made .several voyages to America, where he 
was equally popular. Whitefield adopted the 
Calvinistic doctrines, and preached them with in- 
cessant activity, and an eloquence uniiaralleled 
in its effects. As a popular orator he was passion- 
ate and vehement, wielding his audiences almost 
at \yilJ, and so fascinating in his style and manner, 
that Hume the historian said he was worth travel- 
ling twenty miles to hear. He died in Newbury, 
New England, in 1770. His writings are' tame 
and commonplace, and his admirers regretted that 
he should lia\'e injured his fame by resorting to 
publication. 

John Wesley was more learned, and. in all re- 
spects bettef fitted to 1)cconie tlie leader and 
founder of a .sect. His father was rector of Ep- 
.worth, in Lincolnshire, where John was born in 
17.03. He was educated at Oxford, where he and 
his brother Charles,, and a few other students, 
lived in a regular system of pious study atid dis- 
cipline, whence they were denominated Method- 
ists, After officiating a short time as curate to 
his father, the young enthnsia,st .set off as a mi.s- 
sionary to Georgia, where he remained about two 
years. Shortly after his return in 1738, he com- 
menced field-preaching, occasionally travelling 
thn/agh every part of Great Britain and Ireland, 
wrhere he eslablisl) ‘d congregations of Methodists. 
Thbiriands fiockt ; to his standard. The doc- 
tritie .of Wesley was universal redemption, as 
Cs'j itrudistinguished from the Calvlni.stic doctrine 


of particular redemption, and his proselytes were, 
Jby the act of conversion, made regenerate men. 
The Methodi.sts also received lay converts as 
preachers, who, by their itinerant ministrations 
and unquenchable enthusiasm, contributed ma- 
terially to the exten.sion of their .societies. We>' 
ley continued writing, i)reachiiig, and travelling, 
till he was eighty-eight jx'arsof age ; his apostolic 
eanie.stne.ss and venerable appearance procurer 
for him everywhere profound respect. He had 
preached about forty thousand sermons, and tra- 
velled three hniidred thousand miles. His highh 
useful and laborious career \vas terminated on the 
2d of March, 1791. His body lay in a kind of 
stale in his chajH^l at London the day previous to 
his interment, dressed in his clerical habit, witli 
gown, cassock, and band ; the old clerical cap on 
his head, a Bible in one hand, and a white hand f 
•kerclucf in the other. The funeral .service was 
read by one of his old ])reachers. When he came 
to that part of the .service, “ Forasmuch as it hath 
pleased God to take unto himself the soul of our 
dear his voice changed, and he substi 

tilted the wofd father ; and the feeling with which 
he did this was such, that the congregation, wlm 
were .shedding silent tears, burst at once into loud 
weeping. 

A LADY'S CHAMBER IN THE THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

STI/VER lamp, richly fretted, suspended 
from the raftered roof, gleamed faintly on 
the splendid bed. The curtains were of silk, and. 
the coverlet of velvet, faced with miniver ; gilded 
cotonals and tufts of plumage .shed alternate 
gleam and .shadow over every angle of tlie 
canopy; and tapestry of silk and .silver covered 
every compartment of the walls, .save where the 
imCoutlily'Coii.striicted doors and windows broke 
them into angles, irreconcilable alike to every 
rule of .symmetry or purjicsc* of accommodation. 
Near the ample hearth, stored with bla/ang wood, 
were placed a sculj^tured desk, furnished with a 
mi.s.sal and breviary gorgeously illuminated, and 
a black marble tripod .supporting a vase of hol>' 
water : certain amulets, too, lay on the hearth, 
placed there by the care of Dame Marguerite... 
.some in the shape of relics, and others in less 
consecrated forms, on which the lady was often 
observed by her attendants to look somewhat dis- 
regardfuliy. The great door of the chamber was 
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closed by the departing damsels carefully ; and tory of his reign, has collected from a variety 
the rich sheet of tapestry dropt over it, whose of authorities : 

Imshful sweeping on the floor seemed like the "it was his general custom to rise at five o’clock 
wish for a deep repose breathed from a thing in- in the morning, and sometimes earlier. He ci.m- 
aiiimate. The castle was still, the silver lamp monly drc.sscd his hair himsell, and seldom em- 
twinkled silently and dimly ; the perfumes, bum- ployed more than two minutes for that purpose, 
ing in small silver vases round the chamber, began After he was dressed, the adjutant ol the tirst bat- 
to abate their 
gleams and 
odours; the 
scented waters, 
scattered on the 
rushes with 
which the floor 
was strewn, 
flagged and 
failed in their 
delicious tribute 
to the sense ; the 
bright moon, 
pouring its 
glories through 
the uncurtained 
but richly tinted 
casement, shed 
its borrowed 
hues of crim- 
son, amber, and 
purple on cur- 
tain and canopy, 
as in defiaiice of 
the artificial 
light that 
■gleamed so 
feebly within 
the chamber. 

PRIVATE LIFE 
OP FREDERIC 
THE GREAT. 

T he life of 

Frederic 
the Great of 
Pmssia was one 
of the utmo.st 
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regularity and 

activity. A more complete notion will be ob- 
tained of the management by which he contrived 
to niake so much use of his time from the fol- 
iowi|ig interesting account of his daily occupa- 
tions, which Dr. Towers, who has written a his- 


talion of his guards brought him a list of all the 
persons that were arrived at Potsdam, or departed 
from thence, and an account of whatever had oc- 
curred in the garri.son. When he had delivered 
his orders to this officer, he retired into an inner 


ai 
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cabinet, where he employed himself in private till 
seven o’clock. lie then went into another apart- 
ment, where he drank coffee or chocolate ; and 
here he found upon the tabic all the letters, ad- 
dressed to him from rotsclam, J3erlin, or any other 
parts of his dominions. Foreign letters were 
placed upon a separate table. After reading all 
these letters he wrote hints or notes in the margin 
of those which his secretaries were to answer ; and 
then, returning into the inner cal)inet, carried with 
him such as he meant to write or dictate an an- 
swer to himself. Here he employed himself till 
nine o’clock with one of his ])rivatc secretaries. 
He then returned back again into his former apart- 
ment, where he was attended l)y three secretaries, 
each of whom gave, him an account of what he 
had done ; after which the king delivered his 
orders to them, with the letters they Avere to an- 
swer. None of these answers, however, were sent 
off till they had been read, and many of them 
signed by the king. At ten o’clock the generals 
v’lio were about his person, whom he was accus- 
tomed to send for in their turn, attended him to his 
closet, where he conversed with them on the news 
of the day, politics, tactics, and other subjt‘cts; 
and at this time he also gave audience to such per- 
sons as had received [U'evious notice to attend. 
At eleven o’clock he mouuied liis horse and rode 
to the parade, where he reviewed and exercised 
his regiment of guards. He afterwards walked 
for some thne in the garden, with his generals and 
the rest of the company whom he had invited to 
dine with him. At one o’clock he sat down to 
dinner, and his com])any generally consisted of 
the princes his brothers, S(mie of his general offi- 
cers, some of the officers of his regiment of guards, 
and one or two of his cliamberlains. He had no 
carver, but did the honors of the table himself, 
like a private gentleman. After dinner he gener- 
ally conversed with some of his guests for about a 
quarter of an hour, walking about the room. He 
then retired into his private apartment, making 
low bows to his company. He remained in pri- 
vate till five o’clock, when his reader waited on him. 
His reading lasted about two hours ; and this was 
succeeded by a concert, in which he himself was a 
performer on the flute, and which lasted till nine. 
When the concert was over, he was attended by 
such wits or favorites as he had invited. With these 
he supped at half an hour after nine, and his 
company seldom consisted of more than eight 


persons, the king himself included. At twelve he 
went to bed.” 

The literal^' works of Frederic will be at least 
allowed to .show great industry, when it is stated 
that they extend, in the most complete edition, to 
no fewer than twenty-five octavo volume.s-r-quite 
a wonderful amount of autliorsliip, certainly, for 
one who led so busy a life, ami strikingly illustra- 
tive of what may be done l)y the economical em- 
ployment even of the merest odds and ends of 
time ; for, compared to the leisure which many a 
student enjoys, such must be considered the very 
few hours e\ ery day which were the utmost that 
Frederic could, by possibility, have givcTi to 
study. 

VOLTAIRE AND THE MISCHIEVOUS PAGE. 

V OI/rAIRli, being once on a visit to Frederick 
the (Ireat, was attended at dinner by a 
page, to whom he c;dled for .sometliiiig which the 
page either could not, or probably would not, 
immediately execute; for his illiberality and am- 
biguous character made him disliktal by every 
one in court. Offended at the tardiness of the 
page, Voltaire iiumediately flew into a violent 
pas.sh..., as usual, to which he gave vent by load- 
ing him with a volley of pprobrioiis names, par- 
ticularly with that of Pomeranian clown. 

The page, who dared not, in the prescaice of 
the king, express his rcsentnieiit at the unman- 
nerly jiisnll of the Frenchman, in the mean time 
was determined to watch an opportunity of nlak- 
iiig him fed liis just 'vengeance. The following 
day the king nndertook a journey, on which he 
was accompanied by Voltaire and another gentle- 
man of the bed-chamber. The page, having 
received orders to attend, rode with some others 
of the household, in order to prepare acx'oiiiino- 
dations on the road. In the first carriage sat 
the king with one of his officers of state, and, 
in the .second, Voltaire on the right hand, and 
the other gentleman of the bed chamber on the 
left. Previously to their arrival at a village, 
where they intended to take a breakfast, and 
where the carriages had to stop before the house, 
the page had informed a number of peasants 
assembled there that in the first carriage was the 
king; but that in the second was the king’s 
favorite monkey, dressed like a gentleman, seated 
aside of his attendant ; that the monkey had the 
vicious habit of teasing persons whenever he was 
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su£feted to leave the coach, when he would often 
fly their faces and belabor tlieni most unmer- 
cifully. In order to avoid this, he desired that 
some of them might attend at the coach door, 
and, on the gentleman to the left getting out, 
immediately -shut it again, and that, should he 
cut capers, and endeavor to get out, they need 
only give him a few raps on his meagre knuckles. 
This the peasants promised to execute witli atten- 
tion. Tlie coaches arriving soon after, tlic king 
alighted, and was followed by the gentleman in 
the second, and the door immediately closed 
again. Voltaire endeavored to express the resent- 
ment he felt at this insult ofT^red to so illustrious 
a personage, by shaking his head, and using 
every gesture in his power ; but all was in vain. 
The peasants, who had, by this time, collected in 
considerable nuinl)ers, and who all believed him 
to be a monkey, began to laugh heartily at the 
trick, and threatened him with their sticks. He 
began to rail at them in French, which none of 
them understanding, they only deemed it a 
monkey trick, and continued to laugh still more 
at him. The noise and collection of so many 
people at last attracted the attention of the king, 
srj that he went to the window, and surprised at 
the concourse of people aroutul the coach door, 
inquired what was the matter. Iking informed 
that it was Voltaire, still sitting in the carriage 
surrounded by the country people, he immediately 
seiitsqme^of his attendants for an explanation, 
why he remained in the carriage, and if he did 
not intend to take his Ijreakfast. 

With some difficulty and force they succeeded 
in extricating him from the hands of the peasants, 
who, finding that they no longer could prevent 
the escape of this vicious or enraged animal, and 
dreading lest he should make them feel his resent- 
ment the more furiously, immediately separated 
and fled in all directions with the utmost speed, 
and as far as possildc, each being apprehensive 
that the detested creature might flisten on his 
neck or body, and pl> him with his teeth and 
claws. 

At la.st Voltaire joined the company upstairs, 
and complained to his majesty of the brutality of 
these savage boors. Fxa5'|>:irate(l on hearing the 
details of the treatment, the king immediately 
gave orders for an inquirv* into the motives which 
had induced the peasants to commit such an out- 
. 
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Some of the fugitives being speedily overtaken, 
the examination commenced, when the sad mis- 
take of the innocent peasants was explained , 
they added, that a gentleman belonging to his 
majesty’s suite had occasioned this e.xcess ; and 
by poititing him out at last, they proved their 
harmless intention. The king immediately de- 
manded to know why he had undertaken such a 
trick, and was frankly informed !)y the latter 
that it was intended as a retaliation for the insult 
offered to his countrymen by the supercilious 
Frenchman, and to prove to the scoffir that the 
Gernians were not altogether so stupid as Voltaire 
imagined. This honest confession at once dis- 
armed the king’s anger ; but, to appease the fur>' 
of Wdtaire, lie ordered the page to be put under 
arrest for a few hours, and often indulged in a 
smile on recollecting this ludicrous adventure. 

Subsequently this same page, on account of 
some mischievous trick, was dismissed from the 
household service of the king, and having nothing 
else to do, he enlisted in the guard ; but the easy lift? 
that he had been accustomed to in the palace un- 
fitted him for the rigors of military duty. He was 
stationed, one day, as a sentinel in the royal 
gardc’is, where the king soon afterward found 
him sitting on a bench s and asleep. Frederick, 
with a resounding rap of his cane upon thel>ench, 
awoke the terrified young soldier, and demanded 
why he was asleep on his post. “ Do >'oii not 
know,” thundered Frederick, “that if you should 
sleep on yoiir post in the j)resence of an enemy, 
the penalty would be death?” “Ah, sire,” re- 
plied tile youth, rubbing his eyes, and coining to 
an awkward “present arms” in front the king, 
“ blit how is it when we slee]) in the jireseiice of a 
friend?” The wit of the young rascal, in. re- 
ferring to the king as his friend, disarmed 1‘Vede- 
rick’s resentment, and lie soon afterward reinstated 
him in the household service. 

ANECDOTE OF GENERAL MOREAU. 

HIvX Oeneial Moreau, who forsook the 
colors of Napoleon, and was afterwards 
killed fighting against his former commander, in 
Germany, was in the city of Boston, lie was much 
courted and sought after as a lion of the first 
quality. On one occasion he was invited to Cam- 
bridge to attend the commencement exerci.ses. In 
the course of the day a musical society of under- 
graduates sang a then very popular ode, the 
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chorus of which was, “To-morrow, to-morrow, SHAKESPEARE AND QUEEN ELIZABETH, 
to-morrow.” Moreau, who was imperfectly ac- ^UEEN EEIZABETH condescended some> 
quaiuted with our language, fancied they were times to a little flirtation. Shakespeare was 

complimenting him, and at every recurrence of performing the part of a king ; Queen Elizabeth’s 
the burden, which he interpreted, “To Moreau, box was contiguous to the stage; she purposely 
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to Moreau, to Moreau,” he rose and bowed dropped her handkerchief upon thte boards, at 
jp-wefully to the singers’ gallery, pressing his the feet of Shakespeare, having a mind to try 
laced chapeau to his heart. We can easily imagine whether her poet would stoop from his assume<l 
the arntj^l^ent • ' the spectators who were in the majesty. She was mistaken. “Take up 
aecFet,^HS| the mortification of the Frenchman sister’s handkerchief,” was his prompt and digni- 
l^jHanvered his mistake. fied order to one of the actors in his train. 
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CHRISTIAN NAMES OP THE PURITANS. 


THE GRAY CHAMPION. 


T he Puritans, in the reign of ElizalK'th, among 
other objects of reformation which they laid 
down in their discipline, as it was called, had this 
article: “ Eet persuasions be used that such 
names as do savor either of paganism or popery 
be not given to children, but principally tliose 
whereof there are examples in the Scriptures.” 
They were not content with the plain scriptural 
names of Abraham, Obadiah, Zechariah, Ruth, 
and Rebecca ; they adopted phrases, and some- 
times sentences, for their children, such as “The 
I/)rd is near,” “More tryall,” “Reformation.” 
“Discipline,” “Joy again,” “Suffieient,” “Prom 
above,” “Heavenly mind,” “Free gifts,” “ Mme 
fruit,” “Dust,” &c. ; and one of the Puritanical 
ministers was so bigoted in this respect, that he 
refused to christen a man’s child because he in- 
sisted on having him called Richard. 

This ridiculous superstition continued to t»re- 
vail till the reign of Charles 11., as may b<' seen 
by examining the ac*counts of many persons of 
eminence, who were born ab(3Ut the period of the 
great rebellion, as, for iiistanci*, Accepted Preweii, 
Archbishop of York, Offspring Blackhall, Risho}) 
of Exeter. 

Praise God Barebones, a resj^ectablc leather- 
seller ill Holborn, was one of the most active 
members of the Parliament assembU?d hy Crom- 
well, and which look its dcimminatinu from his 
surname.^ It is said there were three brothers of 
this family, each of whom had a sentence to Iu\ 
name, viz.: “Praise God Barcbonc,” “ Chri-^i 
came into the world to save, Barel.)one,” and “ It 

C?6rist had not died, thou hadst been d <1, 

Barebone.” But this last name was s») long, that 
many persons took the liberty of aliridging it, and 
called the owner only “ D - d Barelnmc.” 

Mr. Bronie, in his Travels over Ihigland, gives 
the following list of a jury impanelled in Sussex 
about the same time : — 

Accepted Trevor, of Horsham : Rcflccined 
Compton, of Battle; Faint-not Ilcwct, of Heath- 
field;* Make Peaict^ Heaton, of Hare; God-rewaid 
Smart, of Fivehurst , Stand-fast-on-high Stringer, 
of Crowhuist; Earth Adams, of Warblebm ; 
Called I.^>wer, of the same ; h^ight-the-good-fight- 
of-faith White, of Emcr ; More PVuit Fowler, of 
East Hadley ; Hope for Bending, of the .same ; 
Graceful Harding, of Eewes ; Weep- not Billing, 
of the same ; Meek Brewer, of Okcham. 


15V XATlIAMlCr, IIAWTHOKMC. 

HIvRIv was once a lime when New England ' 
groaned under the actual inessiirc of heavier 
wrongs than those threateiietl ones which brought 
on the Revolution. James II., the bigoted sue 
ccssor of Charles the \’oln])tnons, had annulled 
the charters of all the colonies, and sent a . harsh 
and nnpi iniMpled soldier to take a way our liber- 
ties and endanger onr religion. The administra- 
tion of vSir Ivlmnnd Andros h'U'ked scarcely a 
single characlerislic of tyranny : a Cioveiiior and 
Council. Iiolding oHlce from the Ring, and wholly 
independent of the country ; Liws made and ta.xes 
levied without eoncuiTciuv of the people, immedi- 
ate or by their representatives ; the rights of 
private eitizeiis violated, and the titles of all 
l.andefl ])ro]xrty deelared void ; the voice of com- 
plaint stiilefl by restrieti{)ns on the ])re.ss ; and 
finally, disatTet'lion ovt*r;iwe(l by the* first ‘band of 
mercenary lroo])s that ever marched on our free 
soil, h'or two years onr juuvslors were kept ill 
sullen submissi(.)n, b\ that filial love which had 
invarml.>ly secured their nllegianee to the mother 
eountry, whc tli'T its head chaiieed to be Parlia • 
meu‘ Protector, or poj)ish Monarch. Till these 
evil tinu.s, howevi r, st. 'h allegiance had been 
merely nominal, and the ^'olonists liad ruled 
them.selves, enjoying fa'* more freedom than is 
even yet the privilege of the native subjects of 
('.real Britain. 

At length, a riiiiior reaehed oiir shore.s, that the 
Prince of Orange had ventured .on an enterprise, 
tile success of which would be the triumph of civil 
and religions rights and the salvation of New 
h'nglaml. It was l)Ut a (fi)nbtfnl whisper ; it 
niii'ht be false, or the attempt might fail : and in 
either ease, the man that stirred against King 
James would lose his ht ad. Still the intelligence 
produced a inarke<l efiecA. 'file people smiled 
mysteriously in the streets, and threw bold 
glances at tlieir oi)pres.sors ; while far and wide 
there was a subdued and silent agitation, as if the 
slightest signal would rouse the whole land from 
its sluggish de.s])oudeiiey. Aware of their dan- 
ger, the rulers resolved to aviTt it by an imposing 
display of strength, and perha])S to confirm their 
despotism by ) et har.shcr measures. One after- 
noon in April, 16^9, Sir Edmund An Iros and his . 
favorite councillors, being warm with wine, as- 
semlded the red-coats of the Governor’s Guard, and 
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their appearance in the streets of Boston, tial music of the soldiers, than as the muster-call. , 
X he .sun was near .setting when the march com- to the inhabitants themselves. A multitude, by f 
menccd. various avenues, a.s.sembled in King street, which 



RSD COATS OV TH8 GOVERNOR’S GUARD. 

The ro^ of the drum, at that unquiet crisis, was destined to be the scene, nearly a century af* 
seemed to go through the streets le.ss as the mar- terwards, of another encounter bet^veen the ttb(^ 
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^of Britain and a people struggling against her 
tyranny. Though more than sixty years had 
elapsed since the Pilgrims came, this crowd of 
their descendants still showed the strong and som- 
bre features of their character, perhaps more strik- 
ingly in such a stern emergency than on happier 
(Kcasions. There was the sober garb, the gen- 
eral severity of mien, the gloomy but undismayed 
expression, the scriptural forms of speech, and the 
confidence in Heaven’s blessing on a righteous 
cause, which would have marked a band of the 
•oi^ginal Puritans, when threatened by some peril 
of the wilderness. Indeed, it was not yet time for 
the old spirit to be extinct ; since there were men in 
the street, that day, who had worshipped there 
beneath the trees, before a house was reared to 
the God for whom they had become exiles. Old 
soldiers of the Parliament were here too, smiling 
grimlj^ at the thought that their aged arms might 
strike another blow against the house of Stuart. 
Here, also, were the veterans of King Philip’s 
“wAr, who had burned villages and vslaiightered 
young and old with pious fierceness, while the 
godly souls throughout the land were lielping 
them with prayer. vSeveral ministers were .scat- 
tered among the crowd, which, unlike all ether 
mobs, regarded thetn with such reverence, as if 
there were sanctity in their garments. These 
holy men exerted their influence to quiet the 
jM^ople, but not to di.sperse them. Meantime, 
the ' of the Governor in disturbing the 

peace of the town, at a jXTiod when tlie slightest 
commotion might throw the country into a fer- 
ment, was the almo.st univcrsjil sulyect of inquiry, 
and variously explained. 

“ vSatan will strike his master-.stroke presently,” 
cried some, ” becau.se he knoweth that his time is 
short. All pur godly pa.stors are to be dragged 
to prison. We shall sec them at a Smithfield fire 
in King vStreet.” 

Hereupon, the people of each parish gathered 
closer round their ministers, who looked calmly 
upwards and assumed a more apostolic dignity, 
as well befitted a candidate for the highest honor 
of his profession, the crown of martyrdom. It 
was actually* fancied, at that period, that New 
England might have a John Rogers of her own, 
to take the place of that worthy in the Primer. 

“The Pope of Rome has given orders for a 
iiew St. Bartholomew ! ” cried others. “ We are 
to be massacred, man and male child ! ” 


Neither was this rumor wholly di.scredited, al- 
though the wi.ser class believed the Governor’s 
object .somewhat less atrocious. His predecessor 
under the old charter, Bradstreet, a venerable 
companion of the first settlers, was known to be 
in town. There were grounds for conjecturing, 
that Sir Edmund Andros intended at once to 
strike terror by a parade of military force, and to 
confound the o})posite faction by pos.sessing him- 
self of their chief. 

” vStand firm for the old charter, Governor I** 
.shouted the crowd, seizing upon the idea, ‘‘The 
good old Governor Bnidstreet ! ” 

While this cry was at the loudest, the people 
were surprised l)y the well-known figure of Gov- 
ernor Hradstreel himself, a patriarch of nearly 
ninety, who appeared on tlie elevated steps of a 
door, and, with characteristic mildiie.ss, bc.sought 
them to submit to the con.stitutcd authorities. 

“My children,” concluded this vener.able per- 
son, “do nothing ra.slily. Cry not aloud, but 
pray for the welfare of New ICngland, and expect 
patiently what the Lord will do in thi.s matter!** 

The event was .soon to be decided. All this 
time the roll of the drum had been approaching 
through Cornliill, louder and deeper, till, with 
reverberations from hou.se lo house, and the regu- 
lar tramp of martial f(3otsteps, it burst into the 
street. A double rank of .soldiers made’ their 
apix*arance. occupying the whole bre.idlli of the 
passage, with shouldered matchlocks, and matches 
buniing, .so as to present a ^ow of fires in the 
dusk. Their .steady march was like the progre.ss 
of a machine, that would roll irresistibly over 
eveiythiiig in its way. Next, imndiig .slowly, 
with a confused clatter of hoofs on the pavement, 
rode a party of mounted gentlemen, the central 
figure being Sir iCdmuiid Andros, elderly, but 
tTcct and soldier-like. Those around him were 
his favorite councillors, and the Ihtterc.st foes of 
New Juigland. At his right hand rode Edward 
Randolph, our arch enemy, that “ blasted wretch,** 
as Cotton Mather calls him, who achieved the 
downfall of our ancient government, and was 
followed with a .sensible cur.se through life and to 
liis grave. On the other .side was Bullivaiit, 
scatteritig jests and mockery as he rode along. 
Dudley came behind, with a downcast look, dread- 
ing, as well he might, to meet the indignant gaze 
of the people, who beheld him, their only coun- 
tryman by birth, among the oppressors of his na* 
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tive land. The captain of a frigate in the harbor, 
ind, two or three civil officers under the Crown, 
were also there. But the figure whicli most at* 
tracted the public eye, and stirred up the deepest 
feeling, was the Episcopal clergyman of King’s 
Chapel, riding haughtily among 
the magistrates in his priestly vest- 
ments, the fitting repre.sentative of 
prelacy and persecution, the unitiii 
of church and state, and all those 
abominations whicli had driven the 
Puritans to the wilderness. Another 
guard of soldiers, in double rank, 
brought up the rear. 

The whole scene was a picture of 
the condition of Xew England, and 
its morale, the tleforniity of any gov- 
eminent that d(x\s not grow out of 
the nature of things and the charac- 
ter of the people. On one side tlie 
religious multitude, with their sad 
visages and dark attire, and on the 
other, the group of despotic rulers, 
with the high churchmen in the 
midst, and hero and there a crucifix 
at their bosoms, all magnificently 
clad, flushed with wine, proud of 
unjust authority, and .scoffing at the 
universal groan. And the mer- 
cenary soldiers, waiting but the 
word to deluge the street with blood, 
showed the only means by which 
Qbedience could lie secured. 

’'“Oh! I/Ord of Hosts!” cried a 
voice among the crowd, “provide 
a Champion for thy people. “ 

'This ejaculation was loudly ut- 
tered, and .served as a herald’s cry to 
introduce a remarkable personage. 

The crowd had rolled back, and 
were now huddled together nearly 
at the extremity of the street, while 
tlie soldiers had advanced no more 
than a third of its length. The in- 
tervening space was empt\ — a paved 
solitude, between lofty edifia^s, which 
threw almost a twili^t shadow over it. Sud- 
dculy, there was seen the figure of an ancient 
tttan, who seemed to have emerged from among 
the people, and wOvS Valking by himself along 
the centre of the street, to confront the amied 


band. He wore the old Puritan dress, a dark 
cloak and a steeple-crowned hat, in the fa.shiou 
of at least fifty years before, with a heavy sword 
upon his thigh, but a stalT in his hand, to a.ssist 


When at .some distance from the iiiultitude, the 
old man turned slowly round, displaying a face 
of antique majesty, rendered doubly venerable 
by the hoary beard that descended on his breast. 
He made a gesture at once of encouragement 


the tremulous gait of age. 



SIR EDMUND ANDROS. 
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and warning, then turned again and resumed his 
way. 

“ Who is this gray patriarch ! asked the young 
men of their sires. 

“Who is this venerable brother ! “ asked the 
old men among themselves. 

But none could make reply. The fathers of 
the people, those of fourscore years and upwards, 
were disturbed, deeming it strange they should 
forget one of such evident authority, whom they 
must have known in their early days, the associ- 
ate of Winthrop and all the old Councillors, 
giving laws, and making pra3'ers, and leading 
them against the savage. The elderly men ought 
to have rememV)cred him, too, with locks as gray 
in their youth, as their own were now. And the 
young ! How could he have passed so utterly 
from their memories — that lioar}" sire, the relic of 
long departed times, whose awful benediction 
had surely been bestowed on their uncovered heads 
in childhood. 

“ Whence did he come ? What is his purpose ? 
Who can this old man be ? ’ ’ whispered the wonder- 
ing crowd. 

Meanwhile, the venerable stranger, staff in 
hand, was pursuing his solitary walk along the 
centre of the street. As he drew near the ad- 
vancing soldiers, and as the roll of their drum 
caiue full’ upon his ear, the old man raised him- 
self to a loftier mien, while the deerepitude of age 
seemed to fall from his shoulders, leaving him in 
gray but unbroken dignity. Now, he marched 
onward with a warrior’s step, keeping time to 
the militar}" music. Thus the aged form advanced 
'Oil one side, and the whole parade of soldiers and 
magistrates on the other, till, when scarcely 
twenty yards remained Ixdweeii, the old man 
grasped his staff by the middle, and held it before 
him like a leader’s truncheon. 

“ Stand ! “ cried he. 

The eye, the face, and attitude of command ; 
the solemn yet warlike peal of that voice, fit 
either to rule a host in the battle-field or be raised 
to Cfod in prayer, were irrc.sistiblc. At tlie old 
man’s word and outstretched arm, the roll of the 
drum was hushed at once, and the advancing line 
.stood still. A tremulous cntiuisiasm seized upon 
♦be multitude. That stately form, combining the 
leader and the -iidiit, so gray, so dimly seen, in 
such an aQci^it could only belong to some 
old of the righteous cause, whom the 


oppressor’s drum had summoned from his grave* 
They raised a shout of awe and exultation, and 
looked for the deliverance of New England. 

The Governor, and the gentlemen of his party, 
perceiving themselves brought to an unexpected 
stand, rode hastily forward, as if they would have 
pressed their snorting and affrighted horses right 
against the hoary ai)parition. He, however, 
bleiiclied not a step, but glancing his severe eye 
round the group which half enconipaSvSed him, 
at last bent it .sternly on Sir Edmund Andros. 
One would have thought that the dark old man 
was chief ruler there, and that the Governor and 
Couiicil, with soldiers at their back, representing 
the whole power and authority of the Crown, had 
no alternative but obedience. 

“What does this old fellow here?” cried 
Edward Randolph, fiercely. “On, Sir Edmund I 
Bid the soldiers forward, and give the dotard the 
same choice that you give all his countrymen—' 
to stand aside or be trampled on ! ” 

“Nay, nay, let ns show respect to the good 
grandsire,’’ said Biillivant, laughing. “See you 
not he is some old round-headed dignitary, who 
hatli lain asleep these thirty years, and knows 
nothing of the‘ change of times? Doubtless, he 
thinks to put us down with a proclamation in Old 
Noll’s name ! ’’ 

“Are you mad, old man?’’ demanded Sir 
Kdmiuid Amlros, in loud and harsh tones. “ How 
dare you stay the march of King James’s Gover- 
nor ?” 

“ I have staid the march of a King himself, ere 
now,” replied the gray figure, with stern compo- 
sure. “ I am here, Sir Governor, because tlie(M > 
of an oppressed people hath disturbed me in my 
secret place ; and beseeching this favor earnestly 
of the Tyord, it was vouchsafed me to appear once 
again on earth in the good old cause of his saints. 
And what speak ye of James ? There is no longer 
a popish tyrant on the throne of England, and by 
to-morrow noon his name shall be a by-word in 
this very street, where ye would make it a word 
of terror. Back, thou chat wast a Governor, back ’ 
With this night thy power is ended— to-morrow, 
the prison ! — back, lest I foretell the scaffold ! 

The people had been drawing nearer and iiean i , 
and drinking in the words of their champion, who 
spoke in accents long disused, like one unaccu> 
tbmed to converse, except with the dead of many 
years ago. But this voice stirred their souls. 
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' They confronted the soldiers, not wholly witliout 
armsj and ready to convert the stones of the street 
into deadly weapons. Sir Kdmund Andros looked 
at the old man ; then he cast his hard and a uel 
eye over the multitude, and beheld them liuni- 
ing with that lurid wrath, so diiEcult to kindle or 
to quench ; and again he fixed his gaze on the 
aged form, which stood obscurely in an open space, 
where neither friend nor foe had thrust himself 
What were his thoughts, he uttered no word which 
might discover. But whether the oppressor was 
overawed by the Gray Champion’s look, or per- 
ceived his ^Xiril in the threatening attitude of the 
people, it is certain that he gave back, and ordered 
his soldiers to commence a slow and guarded 
retreat. Before another sunset, the Governor, and 
all that rode so proudly with him, were prisoners, 
and long ere it was known that James had abdi- 
cated King William was proclaimed throughout 
New England. 

But where was the Gray Champion.^ Some 
reported that when the troops had gone from King 
street, and the people were thronging tumultously 
in their rear, Bradstreet, the aged Governor, was 
seen to embrace a form more aged^ than his own. 
Others soberly affirmed, that while they mar\’elled 
at the venerable grandeur of his aspect, the old 
man had faded from their eyes, melting slowly 
into the hues of twilight, till where he stood there 
was an empty space. But all agreed that the. 
hoary shape was gone. The men of that geiiera- 
lion watched for his re-appearance, in sunshine and 
in twilight, but never saw him more, nor knew 
when his funeral passed, nor where his gravestone 
was. 

And who was the Gray Chamirion ? Perhaps 
his name might be found in the records of that 
stern Court of Justice which j)assed a sentence too 
mighty for the age, but glorious in all after times 
for its humbling lesson to the monarch and its 
high example to the subject. I have heard, that 
wlienever the descendants of the Puritans are to 
.show the spirit of their .sires the old man appears 
again. When eighty years had jxxssed he walked 
once more in King street. Five years later, in the 
twilight of* an April morning, he stood on the 
green, beside the meeting-house, at lyexington, 
where now the obelisk of granite, with a .slab of 
slate inlaid, commemorates the first fallen of the 
Revolution. And when our fathers were toiling 
at the breastwork on Bunker* .s Hill, all through 


that night the old warrior walked his rounds. 
Long, long may it be ere it comes again ! His 
hour is one of darkness, and adversity, and peril. 
But should domestic tyranny oppress ns, or the 
invader’s step i>olliile our soil, still may the Gray 
Champion come ; for he is the type of New Eng- 
land's hereditary spirit ; and Iiis shadowy march 
on the eve of danger nuist ever be the pledge that 
New Englatid’s sons will vindicate their ancestry. 


THE BASTINADO AT CAIRO. 

AVING finished my piircha.scs in the bazaars, 
I returned to my hotel, ready to set out, and 
found the dromedaries, camels, and guides, and 
expected to find the letter for the governor of 
Akaba, which, at the .suggestion of Mr. Linanl, 
1 had requested Mr. Gliddon to j^rociirc for me. 
I now leariii^d, however, from that gentlymian, 
that to avoid delay it would be better to go my- 
self, first sending my caravan outside the gate, 
and representing to the minister that I was 
actually waiting for the letter, in which case he 
would probably give it to me immediately. I 
accordingly sent Paul with my little caravan to 
wait for nic at tiu* tombs of the califs, and, at- 
tended by the consurs ja* izary, rode up to the 
citadel, and slopped at the door of the governor’s 
palace. The reader may remember that on my 
first visit to his excellency I saw a man whipped 
— this time I saw one bastinadoed. I had heard 
iiiueli of this, a punishment existing, I believe, 
only in the East, but I liad never seen it inflicted 
before, and hope I never shall see it again. As 
on the former occasion, I found the little governor 
standing at one end of the large hall of entrance, 
muiicliiiig, and trying causes. A crowd was 
gathered around, and before him was a poor Arab, 
pleading and beseeching most jiiteously, while 
the big tears were rolling down his cheeks ; near 
him was a man whose resolute and .somewhat 
angry expression marked him as the accuser, 
seeking vengeance rather than justice. Suddenly 
the governor made a gentle movement with his 
hand ; all noise ceased ; all stretched their necks 
and turned tlieir eager eyes towards him ; the 
accused cut short his crying, and stood with Iiis 
mouth wide open, and his eyes fixed upon the 
governor. The latter spoke a few words in a very 
low voice, to me of course unintelligible, and, in- 
deed, scarcely audible, but they seemed to fall 
upon the quick ears of the culprit like bolts of 
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thunder ; tlie agony of suspense was over, and, 
without a word or a look, he laid liiniself down 
on his fiice at the feet of the governor. A si>ace 
was immediately cleared around; a man on each 
side took him l5y the hand, and vStretching out his 
arms, kneeled upon and held them down, while 
another seated himself across his neck and 
shoulders. Thus nailed to the ground, the poor 
fellow, knowing tliat there was no chance of 
escape, threw up his feet from tlie knee-joint, so 
as to present the soles in a horizontal position. 
Two men came, forward with a pair of long stout 
bars of wood, attached together by a cord, be- 
tween which they placed the feet, drawing them 
together with the cord so as to fix them in their 
horizontal position, and leave the whole flat sur- 
face expof'^^d to the full force of the blow. In the 
mean time two strong Turks were standing ready, 
one at each side, armed with long whips much 
resembling our common cow-skin, but longer and 
thicker, and made of the tough hide of the hip- 
popotamus. While the occuiiation of the judge 
was suspended by these preparations, the janizary 
had presented the consul’s letter. My sensilnli- 
ties are not particularly acute, but they yielded in 
this instance. I had watched all the preliminary 
arrangements, nerving myself for what was to 
come, but when I heard the scourge whizzing 
through the air, and, when the first blow fell 
upon the naked feet, saw the C(.)nvulsive move- 
ments of the l.iod}’, and heard the first loud, 
piercing shriek,! could stand it no longer ; I broke 
through tlie crowd, forgetting the governor and 
everything else, except the agonizing sounds from 
which I was escaping ; l^ut the janizary followed 
close at my heels, and, laying his hand upon my 
arm, hauled me back to the governor. If I had 
consulted merely the impulse of feeling, I should 
have coiLsigned liim, and the governor, and the 
whole nation of Turks, to the lower regions ; but 
it was all important not to offend this summary 
divspeiiser of justice, and I never made a greater 
sacrifice of feeling to expediency than when I re- 
entered his presence. The shrieks of the un- 
happy criminal were ringing thiough the chamlx^r, • 
but the governor received me with as calm a smile 
as if he had been sitting on his own divan, listen- 
ing only to tht strains of some pleasant music, 
while I stood v Mh my teeth clenched, and felt the 
hot breath of the victim, and heard the whizzing 
accursed whip, as it fell again and again 


upon his bleeding feet. I have heard men cry 
out in agony when the sea was raging, and the 
drowning man, rising for the kvSt time upon the 
inoimtaiii waves, turned his imploring arms to- 
wards us, and with his dying breath called in vain 
for help ; but I never heard such heart-rending 
sounds as those from the poor bastinadoed wretch 
before me. I thought the governor would never 
make an end of reading the letter, when the 
scribe handed it to him for his signature, although 
it contained but half a dozen lines; he fumbled in 
his pocket for his seal, and dipped it in the ink ; 
the impression did not suit him, and he made 
another, and after a delay that seemed to me 
eternal, employed iii folding it, handed it to me 
with a most gracious .smile. I am sure I griimed 
horribly in return, and alnio.st .snatching the letter, 
just as the last blow fell, 1 turned to hasten from 
the sc'cnc. Tlie poor scourged wretch was silent ; 
he had found relief in happy in;>ensibility ; I cast 
one look upon the senseless body, and saw the 
feet laid open in gashes, and the blood streaming 
down the legs. At that moment the bars were 
taken away, and tlie mangled feet fell like lead 
upon the floor. I had to work my way through 
the crowd, and before I could escape. 1 saw the 
poor fellow revive, and by the first natural ini- 
])ulse rise upon his feet, but fall again as if he had 
^steJ>ped upon recMiot irons, lie crawled upon his 
hands and knees to the door of the hall, and here 
I rejoiced to see that, miserable, and poor, and 
degraded as he was, he had yet friends whose 
hearts yearned towards him ; they took him in 
their arms and earned him away. 

THE ROMANTIC HISTORY OF QUEEN 
ISABELLA, OF ENGLAND. 

I T is a trite saying, that truth is stranger than 
fiction ; and we find it so when we examine 
the pages of liistory. 

Philip, king of France, .surnained “the Fair,’' 
had three sons, besides his beautiful daught< 
Isabella, married to Edward, king of Englaml. 
These three sons were very handsome. Tlic 
eldest, I^ewis, king of Navarce, during the lik 
time of his father, was called Lewis Hulin ; the 
second was named Philip the Great, or the Lon^, 
because he was tall ; and the third, Charles. A I! 
of these princes reigned on the throne of France, 
one after the other, in legitimate succession, after 
their father, Charles beiqg the last 
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When Charles ascended the lliroiu* of France, 
the Biiglish were fighting with the vSeots^ and suf- 
ItTcd a defeat at Sterling, which the nobles and 
barons, and King Edward’s council, attributed to 
Sir Hugh Spencer, a powerful baron, on account 
»f his partiality to tlie king of vScotland. 'I'he 
(iisconteiit became so great that Sir Hugh re alized 
his life was in danger, and being a great fa\ orite 
witli King Edward, he 
determined to take 
measures to check the 
c o n s p i r a c y against 
himself. 

On the first opportu- 
nity, therefore, he told 
tlie king that certain 
1 >rds, including the 
Earl of Lancaster, the 
king’s uncle, had en- 
tered into an alliance 
gainst him, and if he 
(lid not take i)ro])er 
measures, thc}' would 
drive him out of his 

igdoin. The king 
was so alarmed and in- 
censed at this informa- 
tion, which Sir Hugh 
had mal i ci ously i ni- 
'parted to him, that he 
caused all \lie lords 
who were supjio.sed to 

in the conspiracy, to 
the number of twciity- 
twi), U) be arrested one 
day when they were in 
a room together, and 
had all their heads im- 
mediately cut off, witli- 
out assigning any cause 
wliatevcr. His uncle, 
the earl of I.ancaster, 
suffered first. He was a di.screet and pious man, 
and was so highly regarded IVy the people that 
'ifter he was beheaded they imagined miracles 
were performed at Jiis tomb. 

The hatred against Sir Hugh Spencer was 
greatly increased by this dastarclly deed, and the 
queen, taking part against him, so incensed King 
Edward that he tefused to sec her, or to come to 
toy place where she was. The quarrel lasted for 


some time, when tlu* (iiiccn was informed that if 
she did not speedily c|uit Ibc court slic would re- 
l)enl of it, aSvSir Hugh was dcUainiiicd to wreak 
his vciigeaiu'c u\nm her. vSlic at once made 
preparations for departing .secretly to France, and 
giving out that she was going on a pilgrimage to 
St. 'riiomas, of Canterbury, she proceeded instead 
to llic sea coast, accompanied by her young son 


tlie eight ecntli ceutiiry.) 

Edward, the earl of Kent, Sir Roger Mortimer, 
and a small retinue of .ser\'ants, and embarking 
on a ve.s.sel they landed the next nu^rning at 
Boulogne. 

Her brother, King Charles, learning of her 
coming, semt a tmmbcr of his great lords to meet 
her, who received and conducted her to Paris in 
great honor. On their arrival, the king greeted 
his sister and her son with great affection, and in- 
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qiiired after her affairs. She ininiediately related ceed with the enlistment and equipping of her j 
to him all the injuries that had been done to her army. 

by Sir Hugh Spencer, and asked his advice and Meanwhile matters in England were growing 
assistance. The king was greatly moved, and de* worse every day. Sir Hugh Spencer, using the 
dared, “ Fair sister, be appeased ; for by the faith iK)wer that he possessed over King Edward, 

I owe to God and St. Denis, I will provide a caused many noblemen and others to te ptit to | 
remedy.’* He then conducted her to another death without law or justice, merely because lie 
apartment, which was richly funiished for her and suspected them of being ill-inelined toward him • 
her young sou Edward, and with a show of great self. His pride had also become S(j intolerable 
affection bade them good night, having first di- that the other barons could not endure it, and 
rected that evcr>’thiiig should be provided for they sent secretly to itifonn Queen Isabella that 

if she would collect about 
a thousand men-at-arms, and 
come at the head of them 
herself, with her .son, into 
England, tliey would unite 
their forces to hers, and obev 
her as their lawful sover- 
eign. 

The queen showed these 
letters to her brother, who 
was greatly pleased, and 
.said, “God be your help, 
and your affairs will prosper 
so much the better. Tak< 
of my subjects as many ns 
your friends desire. I freeh' 
give my consent, and I will 
order the necessary sums of 
in o n e y to be di.stributed ' 
among them.** 

The queen accordingly 
pushed her preparations p i 
rapidly and secretly as pos- 
sible, but she could not pre- 
ARRIVAL UF yuliUN iSAiuii.LA AT PARIS.— (Copy of aucieiit engraving.) vent her intentions from be- 

their comfort in accordance with their royal coming known to vSir Hugh vSpencer, wdio thought 
state. the most prudent plan would be to win the king of 

A short time afterward the king assembled a France over to his interests, by means of presents, 
council of his lords and barons, for the puiq^o.se promisesof allianceSi etc. For this piirpo.se he sent 
of con.sideriiig what was best to be done witli ref- over trusted .secret me.s.sengers, loaded with gold, 
erence to his sister’s affairs. At this great council silver, and rich jewels; and these were distriil 
it was advised that .she .should be permitted to ted among the king and his ministers with sin h 
raise an aniiy and purcha.se supplies in France, effect that In a short time they were as cold 

forthepiirpo.se of making war against her bus- ward the caii.se of Isabella as they had before bn n 

band, the king of England, and Sir Hugh Speii- warm. The king forbade any person, under p ^m 
cer, but that the king of France should pretend of banishment, to aid his sister in her intemk’d 
to be ignorant of what was going on, lest he expedition against England. 
sho^4 ‘ “ a war between his country and Sir Hugh also endeavored to get the queen into 
£ng||i||4. ' Kiiig Charles acceded to this advice, his and the king’s power, and to this effect cau^t 1 
aflSSmSrifeto was immediately authorized to pro- King Edward to write an affectionate letter to tlie 
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TopCy entreating him to order the king of France 
to send back his wife, as he was anxious to accjuit 
himself toward her l^eforo Ood and tho world : 
since it was not his’ fault that she had left him, for 
he was all love and good faith toward her. In 
addition to this, vSir Hugh sent large sums of 
inone}" and rich presents to the cardinals and jm*- 
lates, the nearest relations t(j the Po])e, and those 
most in his counsels, who manageil him in such a 
manner that he wrote to the king of h* ranee to 
send back Isabella to her husband, under pain of 
excoi n m u n i ca ti on . 

On recei])t (d' the Pope's letter, the king caused 
his sister to be Ijrought before him, and com- 
manded her, ill the grossest and most unkind 
manner, to leave his kingdom immediately, or he 
would make her leave it with shame. 

The queen was greatly astonished and grieved 
at this command, and knew not what to do. vShe 
had no resource or adviser left except in her 
cousin, Robert of Artois; and 1 k‘ could only coun- 
sel and assist her in secret, for he had lu ard the 
king say and swear that whoever should speak to 
him in his si.ster’s behalf should forfeit his lands 
and be banished from the king(l(»m. He was also 
informed that the king was not averse to the 
.seizure of the persons of the (pieen, her .son, and 
their supporters, and causing them to be delivered 
into the hands of the king of luigland and Sir 
Hugh Spencer. lie therefore ('ame in the middle 
of the iTight to inform Queen Isabella of the jieril 
she was in. She was thunderstruck at this in- 
formation and the perfidy rd' her brother. Sir 
Robert advi.seil her to set out at oiiee for (xer- 
many, where there wi*re many noble lords wlu> 
would as.sist her, particularly William, Karl of 
llainault, and his lirother, who were wise and 
true men, and much dn aded by their enemies. 

The queen, acting u])on this gt^xl advice, 
ordered her baggage to Ijc made read\', an<l hav- 
ing ])aid for ever\ thing, she quitted Paris, accom- 
panied l)y her son, the earl of Kent, and her com- 
pany. They took the road toward the country 
of the Karl of Ilainaull, as the (iueeii had been 
advised by her cousin, Robert of Artois, and after 
some da3"S thew came into the borders of the Cer- 
uian Empire, when she felt more at ease, as she 
was row in the midst of friends. They lodged 
one night at the house of a poor knight named 
Ivu.stare d’ Ambreticonrt, who received the queen 
With great pleasure, and entertained her the best 
22 


:i;}7 

he could, lor which she was very grateful ; and 
afterward when .slie had become (jiieeii of Ihig 
land, she invited him and his famil> to pay lier a 
visit at her capital, where slu* advaiuvd their for- 
tunes in many ways. The son of this poor knight 
was created one of the lir.st Kniglit.s of tlie (barter, 
and tlu^ (|iieeii lost n«) o])porlnnily to -how her 
gratitude for their kindness to lier wlien she was 
in want .and peril. 

The (pieiaj’s arrival was soon kiiown in tlie 
lumsc* of the h'arl of ITainanll. who w then at 
Vak iiciiaines. hut hi.s hrollu r. Sb jolin, .i young 
and han(l.s(.)me man. and j).anling for gloiy like .a 
knight -errant, iiioiinted lii.s horse, and, aevom- 
])anied l.>y a few retaiiiei.s, set off in Imt lia'^le to 
])ay his Rspecls to the beantifnl (jiieeii. Slie re 
ceived him in the niid.st of her maids and the oilier 
company, and he was greatly charmed with her 
graceful manners and ([iieenly bearing. 

When Iluar first greetings were over, and 
mutual compliments had been exchanged. Sir 
John beggeil the (jneen to inform him of all her 
troubles; and feeling that he was a true friend, 
she told him all. which .so affected liim that he 
mingletl his own lears with hers, ami .said, “ Lady, 
T am \onr knight, who will not fail to dii for you, 
though every one el.se sh.aild desert >011 ; there- 
fore will I do everything in my power to conduct 
you and your .son, and vO restore ycin to Nour 
rank in Kngland, by tin. grace of Chxl and tlie 
a.s.si.stanee of fiiemls in your own country ; and I, 
and all llui.se whom I can infhraice. will risk our 
lives in this advi-nlure, for yoiir dear .sake, and 
we will have a sufficient armed fon'e, if it please 
(hxl, without fearing any danger from the king 
of France.” 

The (jiieen, who w:is .seate»l during this address, 
with Sir John .standing before* lu r, arose*, and 
would have e'asl JieTse-lf at his feel, out <.>f grati- 
tiiele for the gieat fa\-or he* had just offered he*r ; 
but the* gallant knight, r.iising her epiiekly, look 
hei in his arms, ami said, “'ChkI forbid that the 
queen oi‘ ICuglaml slmiild kne.el to me ! Be of 
gexxl e*omf'?i t 1 «> \'oiu.se-lf and e*()m])any, fen* I will 
keep my ])roiiiise — and yjiii .shall come and .see 
my brother, and the e'onntess, liis wife, and all 
their fine childre*n, who will he rejoiceel to meet 
yon.” 

To this gallant and afiecting .speee'li i!ie queen 
re])lied, wee]Mng : “ vSir, I find in you more kind- 
ness and comfort than in all the world Ubsidcs, 
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and I give you five hiiiiclrcd tlioiisaiicl thanks for 
what 3*011 Jia\’c said and offered me. If you will 
keep what you have promised me wiili so much 


land under your management, as in justice it 
ought to be.’' 

After this conversation. Sir John look leave ol 

the queen and iJie 
knight whose 
guest she was, 
and went to Doiiay, 
where he .slept, for 
the knight was so 
poor that he had 
no place to ofR.r 
him. except thiit 
which was already 
oecu])ied by the 
queen and her 
w'omen. 

The next day 
he teturned to tli'. 
queen, who n 
ceived him with 
great joy. She 
had just finishtd 
Iter dinner, and 
w a s going I o 
inoinit her horse 
for the ][)urposc of 
setting out on her 
journey to Valem 
ritaines, when 
John arrived. Tn 
taking leave of the 
k ni gh 1 and hi.s 
lady, who had so 
('oiirleoiisly (niltr- 
lained her and liei 
company, she 
thanked them fo’' 
their good cheer, 
adding that sin* 
trusted a time 
would come avIu ti 
she ami her s''U 
would not tail 
remember then 
^cotirlcsy, and hei 
promise was faith 
fully kept. 

John Hainaul- 

SIR JOHN EEFORK QUKKN LSABRLLA. With gtcat JO} *n 

rouitcsv. I aiv- my son shall be forever lx)un<l respect, conducted the 

unto you, and we will put the kingdom of Kng- where the citizens came out to meet Her w 
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many tokens of respect and good-will. Here she 
was iiitn)dnced to William, Karl of Hainaiilt, 
and liis Countess, by wlioiii she was very gra- 
ciously receix'cd. Many great fetes were given 
on tliis happy occasion, and no one knew better 
than tlie countess how to do the duties of her 
house. 

The Jvarl had at that lime four daughters, Mar- 
garet, PJiilippa, Joan and Isabella. Philippa was 


Queen Isabella remained at Valenciennes eight 
days, preparing for her journey to her own coun- 
try, and meanwhile Sir John Ilainault wrote 
a number of letters to certain knights and com 
panions in whom he had great confidence, be- 
seeching tliem to accompany him on his expeili 
tion to Ivngland. 

l liere were great numbers in those countries 
who were willing to go with him for the low 


the queen’s SH1P.S in thr storm. 


the ino.st beautiful woman in all Valenciennes, 
and the young Prince ICdward was captivated by 
her bright eyes and gentle manners. She was 
rdso brilliant and witty in conversation, and it 
was soon noticed that the young people were 
nearly always together, and that they preferred 
otie another’s society to that of all other persons. 
It was in fact i case of true love, and aftenvards 
when Edward « rended the tlirone of Ivngland, he 
offered Ins haiUi and heart to the beautiful maiden, 
and she l^carpke his queen. 


tliey bore him, for he was very popular ; hr 
others objected on account of the great lia/.ari! 
and because their caninlries were not at war wil; 
Kngland : but Sir John told them that all In; 
knights were bound to aid, teethe utmost of tin 
power, all ladies and damsels driven from llu 
kingdoms comfortless and forlorn ; ar.d that, 1* 
himself, he would not change his purpose, for . 
could only die but once. 

His brother, the liarl of Hainault, was fuiioT; 
those who had opposed the expedition, Ixdie' ir 
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it was wrong to take j)art in any liostik* move*- uonsiduring the sinallncss of their numbers, 
iiicnt against a friendly nation. Hut Sir John said It seemed indeed a ha/ardous undertaking, 
to him on taking his departure . My dear hutl ])ut the (jiieeii kue*w that .^he* had nian\’ frieaid.s of 
and brother, I am young, and feeling tlial (UkI great power and iiilluenee in her own country, 
has inspired me with a desire for lhisenterpri.se, for and she cuiifideiilly depended ui)oii the.se f(u- such 
our advancement ; if it is for the honor and glory an increase to her forces as she niiglit need, 
ol God to cemfort the afilicted and oppressed, how It was their inteiitioii to follow the CH)ast of 
much more so is it to help and succHjr one of such Zealand, and laud at a port in l{ngland which 
high birth as this beautiful (pieeu and her son. they luid de.scried ; I)Ut they were prevcnU‘d by a 
I would rather renounce every expectation I have violent tempest, whicli drove thuu far to the 
here, and serve 
Ciod beyond the 
seas, rather than 
this good lady 
should be left 
without aid and 
comfort. ’ ’ 

When the liarl 
perceived that 
his brother was 
ill .such deepearu- 
<'st, and consid- 
ered that per- 
haps the. enter- 
prise might result 
in great honor 
and profit to him 
self and his de- 
scendants, he 
said tohiiu, “ (xod 
forbid tlud there 
sliould be any 
hindrance to your 
wish - therefore 
I give you leave 
in the name of 
(.Tod.” lie then 
Kissed him and 
pressed his hand 

in token of <^reat iSAiiKr.i.A’s army iJESiEmx< imrsToi..— (Copy of an engraving of tliefifU cnlli CLiiUiry.) 

affection, for to him h<‘ seenieil more like a son n<»rlh. so that fbrtwodaxs they knew not where 
than a brother. they were. Hntthiswasa fortunate circumstance 

I'hat night vSir John and the queen and her com- for tlicm. for if they had landed at the port they 
pany set out, and proceeded toward the sea coast, intended, they would have fallen into the hands 
where it had been appointed for their friends to of their enemies, who, apiirised of their coming, 
meet them. Here they collected a force of about wen* prepared with a large fonv to meet them, 
tliree thousand men and mauy kniglits, all i*ager At the end of the .second day the storm abated, 
to serv'e in this expedition. A fleet had been and the sailors, pen * iving land, made for it joy- 
prepared to convey them to Kngland, and. the fully, and drove the ships upon the sand, having 
weather being clear and temperate they set sail neither port nor harbor. They were then upon 
good ord4?r, making a fine appearance, the coasts of vSuffolk, but having lost their reckon- 
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iiig, they were ignorant as to what part of ling- 
land they were in, or whether the inhabitants 
were friendly to their cause or not. 

They were occupied three days in landing their 
horses and baggage, and on the fourth they began 
their march, putting Iheniselves under the protec- 
tion of God and »St. George. 

The news of their arrival soon spread abroad, 
and the barons by whose advice the queen had 
returned hastened to join her forces. The first 
who came was Henry, liarl of Ivaneaster, brother 
of liarl 'Plioinas who had been beheaded by order 
of King lidward. lie was attended by a great 
number of men-at-arms. Other nobles, Ixirons, 
knights, and escpiires, with their retainers. Hocked 
to the (|Ueen’s standard from different parts of the 
country, so that in a short time her forces were so 
large that they felt they had iiotliing more to fear. 
It wa^ decided in a council of the leaders that 
they would march directly to Bristol, where the 
king and Sir Hugh Spencer and his father were. 
Bristol at that time was a very large town, well 
inclosed by wails, and situated on a good port. 
Its castle was very strong, and surroimdc'd by the 
sea. Here the king and Sir Hugh Spencer, the 
elder, who was about ninety ^^ars of age, and his 
son, Sir Hugh, the chief governor of the king, 
and adviser of all his evil deeds, shut them- 
selves up. 

The queen and her army took the shortest road 
for that place. In every town through which they 
passed they were entertained with marks of dis- 
tinction. Her forces augmented daily, until their 
arrival at Bristol, which they immediately be- 
sieged. The king and the younger S])encer retired 
to the castle, while the old earl remained in the 
town. When the citizens saw the (pieeii’s force, 
and the affections of almost, .all iCnglaiid on her 
side, they were alarmed at their (^wn perilous 
situation, and determined to surrender the town, 
on Condition that their lives and property should 
V)e spared. They sent to treat with the (pieen on 
this subject ; but neither she nor her council 
w ‘itld consent to it unless Sir Hugh Spencer and 
the Karl of Arundel were delivered up to her dis- 
cretion, for she had come purposely to destroy 
The citizens, seeing they had no other 
meani of .saving die town, their lives, and their 
fortunes, aecede* o the queen’s terms, and oiiened 
the gates to ht*r. She entered the town, accom- 
panied by Sir .^'^hil Hainault, with all her barons, 


knights, and e.squires, who took their lodging' 
therein, while the others, for want of accommo- 
dation, remained without. Sir Hugh Sjieiieer 
and the Karl of Arundel were delivered to the. 
queen to do with them as should plca.se her. Her 
.son John and her two daughters wx*re also found 
lliere in Sir Hugh’s keeping, and they w^ere 
brought safely to her. As she had not .seen them 
for a long time this meeting gave her great joy. 

The king and the n onnger vSpeticer remained 
.shut lip in the castle, but w’ere much grieved to 
see the w hole country turned over to the <|uccn’s 
])arty, and to young lidward, her elde.st .son. 

After a fewv days’ re.st, the queen and her baron.s 
began to make their approaches to the castle as 
near as they could, wlierenpein she ordered 
vSir I high vSpencer, the elder, and the liarl of Arun- 
del to be brought before Prince lidward and Iiei 
barons, and said to tlicni tli.'it she and lier .s(.>n 
would see that law' and justice .should be doik* 
them according to their deeds. Sir Hugh replied, 
“Ah! madam, God grant ns an upright judge 
and a just .sentence ; and that if we cannot have 
it in this w'orld, wi‘ may find it in another. ’’ 
Then rose np vSir Thomas Wager, a good knight, 
w'ise and ctinrteons, and marshal of the army ; lu* 
rend, from a ])apei in his hand, the charges against 
them, and then addressed him.self to an old knight, 
.seated on liis riglit liand, to decide the punish 
ineiit due to persons guilty of such crimes. Thi^ 
knight consulted with -tlie j>ther barons and 
knights, and re])orted it as their opinion that the\ 
de.served death for the many horrible crimes with 
which they had been tdiarged, and wliic'h 
they bel.jeved to be clearly ])rovcd. They <1* 
cided that from the diversity of tlieir crimes, the} 
.should snifer in three dilTeretit manners : first, 
to be drawn on a luirdU* to the place of execir 
tion, there beheaded, and afterw-ards h.anged on 
a gibbet. Agreeably to this .sentence, they w'cre 
cxceiited licfore tlie castle of Bri.stol, in the sight 
of the king, Sir Hugh Spencer, and all those 
within it. This execution took place in October, 
on St. Denis’s Day, 1.^26. 

The king and Sir Hugh Spencer, from tlieir 
places in the castle, watne.s.sed the execution with 
terror, and seeing them.selves so closely prc.s.scd. 
embarked .secretly one morning, with a few fol 
lowers, ill a .small boat behind the castle, intemi 
ing if pos.sible, to reach the coa.st of Wales. Tin \ 
were driven for eleven or twelve cl%ys in this small 
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boat, and iiotwithvStaiuling llieir eflbrts to get for- 
ward, the winds l)lcw so contrary that they were 
frequently driven back near the castle, from 
whence they had set out. At length an officer in 
the queen’s army, Sir Henry Beaumont, seeing 
the vessel, embarked with some of his companions 
in a barge and rowed so vig- 
orously that the king's 
boatmen, unable to escape, 
were overtaken. Tlie king 
andvSir Hugh Spencer were 
brought back to Bristol 
and delivered to tlie (pieen 
and her son, as prisoners. 

Thus ended this bold and 
gallant enterprise in whic'b 
Sir John t/f Ilainault and 
his companions had so chiv- 
alrously assisted yuccii Isa- 
bella in recovering her king- 
dom. The whole nation, 
with the exception of a 
few who were attached to 
the vSpcncers, greatly n*- 
joiced at tlie result. 

The queen and her army 
soon siA out for Loudon, 
and on the march Sir 
I'homas Wager causi*d Sir 
Hugh Spencer to be fast- 
ened to» the ])0()rest and 
.smallest horse that he could 
find, clothed with a tabart, 

.such as he was accustomed 
to wear. He led him thus 
in derision in the suite of 
the queen, through all the 
towns they passed, where 
he was announced by trum- 
pets and cymbals, by way 
of greater mockery, until 
they reached Hereford, 
where the queen and her 
companions were re.siK'et fully and joyfully re- 
ceived. Here the feast of All Saints was cele- 
brated with great .solemnity and magnificence, 
out of respect to the qiieim and her son, and to 
the noble foreigners who attended them. 

When the feast was ove r, vSir Hugh Spencer 
was brought before the queen and her knights. 
The charges ^gaiiLst him were read, to which he 


made no reply. The barons and knights then 
passed the .sentence iqion him, whieli was exe- 
cuted in the f(.dlowing manner : He was fir.st 
drawn on a hurdle, attended by tninqiets and 
clarions, throngli all the streets of Hereford, and 
then coiidneted to the market ])l:uv, where ihe. 


peopU- were assembled. At that jdace he was 
hound to a Iiigh scaffold, in order that he might 
he more easily seen hy the jieoplc. Certain por- 
tions of his body were first cut off, because he 
was deemed a heretic, and guilty of unnatural 
practices, even with the king, whose afl'celioiislie 
had alienated from the (jueen by his wicked sug- 
gestions. The parts which had been .severed were 
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then cast into a large fire, kindled close to him ; 
afterwards, his heart was torn out and thrown into 
the same fire, because it had l>een false and trai- 
torous, since he had 1))^ his treasf)nal)le counsels 
so advised the king as to bring sliaiiie and mis- 
chief on the- land, and had caused some of the 
greatest lords to be beheaded, and liad so seduced 
the king that he could not nor would not see the 
queen nor his eldest son, who was to be their 
future sovereign, Ijoth of whom, in order to pre- 
serv'e their lives, had been forced to quit the king- 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SCOTTISH ARMY IN 
THE DAYS OF BRUCE. 

E quote the following interesting descrip- 
tion of the vSeottish army, commanded by 
Robert Ilruce during the last years of his life, 
from the chronicles of Sir John Froissart. It af- 
fords a most excellent idea of what an aniiy really 
was in tlu)se days, and takes away iniieli of the 
glamor with which romancers have clothed the 
rough heroes of those ancient times : 

'riie wScctLs are bold, luwdy, and much inured to 
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<1oin. TTis head wns then cut off and sent to 
London. 

^i'lie young Prince I^dward was crowned with 
the royal liadem in the ]>alacc of Wc.stininstcr on 
Ciiristmas Day, He was then only sixteen 

years of age. King Rdward II., his father, was 
imprisoned in Picrkelev Castlo, where he was 
cr ielly murdered 'u bed one morning ; his bowels 
havivig beLii huiru; out with hot irons. 

Thus ends th" romantic and wonderful story 
of Queen Isa^jella of lingland. 


war. When they make their invasions into Eng* 
land, they march from twenty to foiir-and-lwenty 
leagues without halting, as well by night as da> ; 
for they are all on horseT)ack, except the camp 
followers, who are on foot. The knights and 
esquires are well mounted on large bay horses, 
the common ix.‘ople on little galloway.s. They 
bring no carriages with them on account of tlie 
mountains they have to j)assin Northumberland ; 
neither do they carry with them any provisions 
or bread or wine ; for their habits of sobriety arc 
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such, in time of war, that they will live for a long 
tinie on* flesh half sodden, without bread, and 
drink the river water without wine. Tliey have, 
therefore, no occasion for jK)ts or pans ; for they 
dress the flesh of tlicir cattle in the skins, after 
they have taken them off ; and, being sure to find 
plenty of them in the country in which they invade 
they carry none with them. Under the flaps of 
his saddle, each man carries a broad plate of 
metal ; behind the saddle, a little bag of oatmeal : 
when they have eaten too much of the sodden 
flesh, and their stomachs appear weak and empty, 
they place their plate over the fire, mix with 
water their oatmeal, and when the plate is 
heated, they i)nt a little of the paste upon it, and 
make a thin cake, like a cracknel or biscuit, 
which they eat to warm their stomachs ; it is 
therefore no wonder, that they licrform a longer 
day’s march than other soldiers. In this manner 
the Scots entered hhigland, destroying and burn- 
ing everything as tlu y passed. They seized more 
cattle than they knew what to do with. Their 
army consisted of four thousand men-at arms, 
knights and es(iuires, well mounted ; l)esides 
twenty thousand men, bohl and hardy, armed 
alter the manner of their country, and mounted 
upon little hackneys, tliat are never tied up or 
dressed, but turned, immediately after the day’s 
march, to pasture on the heath or in tlie fields. 

THE HEART OK ROBERT BRUCE. 

\ 

Q^OON after the crowihng of Ivlward Til., in 
1327, R(»bert Ilriice, (»f Scotland, sent an 
army into iCngland, under command of tlie ICarl 
of Moray and Sir James Douglass, ft was this 
arni}^ which hVoissart has so graphically descrilied 
in the preceding article. 

To meet and repel the Scots, ICdward mustered 
an army of over 4 (),o(h) men, and led them in 
])erson ; but no battles resulted from this expe- 
<lition. The Se<As, being inferior in niiml)eis to 
the JCnglish, refused to descend from the muiin- 
taiii heights and strongliolds in which they had 
encamped, and the Ivnglish did mjt deem it prii- 
<lent to force an engagmneiit. vSeveral combats, 
however, took ])lace ])etween small parties, one 
of which is Ihns related by Sir John Froissart : 

‘'The first night that the English were posted 
on this second mountain, the lord Jamc.s Douglass 
took with him about two hundred men-at-arms ; 
iuid at midnight crossed the river at such a dis- 


tance from the camp that he was not noticed, and 
fell upon the English army most valiantly, shout- 
ing, ‘ Dougla.ss forever. Ye shall die, ye iuiglish 
thieve.s.’ 

“Tie and hiscointianions killed more than three 
hundred ; and he gallo])ed up to the king’s tent 
and cut two or three of its conls, crying at the 
same time, ‘ Douglass ! Douglass forever !’ when 
he .set off, and in his retreat he lost some of his 
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followers, but not many. lie then returned to 
his friends on the niountaiiis." 

Ford Jk nuns wrote an aceonnt of tliis incident 
in 15J3, and as the ijecnliai ilies of the Ihiglish 
language at that lime adds interest to the adven- 
lure, we will cj>] 3 \' it verbatim : 

“ 'file fyrst nvght that the ICnglisshe ost was 
thus lodgeil on the secemd moiintaigne, the lorde 
William Dnglas toke with hym al)OUte CC men- 
at'armes, tS: t^ast the ryver farre afro the oste, .so 
that he was not parceyned • and rodely he brake 
into the JvngTy.sshe ooste about mydnyght crying, 
‘ Dughrs ! Diiglas ! ye .shall dye, ye theves of Ing- 
land.’ And he slewe or he scased CCC men, 
some in thire beddes, and .some skan redy, .and 
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he strake his liorse with the spurres & came to 
the kyiiji^’s owne teiite, ahvayes cryiiij^' Duglas, 
and strake a siiiidrc ii or iii cordis of the kyng 
tent, so departed.” 

The following incident of this campaign is also 
related by I'rois.sart, and serves a good piir])().se 
in ile])icting the. eiistonis of the times. He says : 

“Some of the hjiglisli iiioniited their horses, 
passed the rivir and went to the mountain which 
the vSeots had (juilted, and found more than five 
hundred large cattle, which the enemy liad killed, 
as they were too heavy to carry with them, and 
too slow to follow them, and they wished not to 
let them fall into the hands of tlie English alive. 


years was concluded between the rulers of the twa 
countries. 

Bruce was a i)eculiarly gallant and geiierom> 
king, exhibiting toward his eiieinies whom he 
conquered a spirit of kindness and humanity 
totally at variance with the cruel practices of his 
times. Brave and chivalrous him.self, he greatl>' 
admired the same qualities in those who fought 
against him ; and many an enemy captured in 
battle had cause to be thank Inl for having fallen 
into the hands ol so noble a conqueror as Robert 
Bruce. 

We will n<nv proceed, in the languageof Frois* 
.salt, to rtrord the singular circumstances of the 
death of Robert Bruce, and the 
])roniise he exacted from Sir 
James Douglas to convey his 
heart to the holy seindchre at 
Jerusalem, with the tragic termi- 
nation of his efforts to comply 
witli this promise. Bruce died 
of le]n'o.sy, after having suffered 
for soiiK' years from this loath- 
some disease, a fact which we 
have not seen generally stated 
in our hi.slories. 

During the threi- years* triK'e 
previousl\ reierred to, it hap 
])eiied, .says h'rofssart, that King 
R(^bert of vScollaiid, who liad 
l>een a \er\ valiant knigld, 
waxed old, and was attacked 
witli so .severe an illne.ss, that 
he saw his end was approach- 
ing ; he therefore suniinoiied together all iIk 
chiefs and barons, in whom he most confideil. 
and, after having told them that he .should never 
get the better of this .sicktttvss, he eommanded 
them, iij)on their honor and loyalty, to keep ami 
preserve faillifnlly and entire the kingdom for his 
.son David, and obey him and crown him king 
when he was of a ])roper age, and to marry him 
with a lady .suitable to his station. 

He after that called to the gallant lord James 
Douglas, and said to him, iu presence of the 
others, “My dear lord Janies Douglas, you know 
that I have had much to do, and have suffered 
troubles, during tlic time I have lived, ti> 
support the rights of my crown ; at the time that 
I was most occupied, I made a vow, the non- 
accomplishment of which gives me much uneasi- 
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They found there also more than tliree hundred 
caldrons, which were hung nu the fires full of 
water and meat, and ready for boiling. There 
wvre also ujnvard of a thoii.sand .sjiits with meat 
on them, prejiared for roasting ; and mure Ilian 
ten thousand jialrs (.)f old worn-out slioes, made 
of iindre.ssed leallier, which the Scots liad left 
there. There were found live poor b'nglish pris- 
o:iers. whom llie Scots had bound naked to the 
tues, and .->ome of them had their legs broken.” 

The expedition resulted in a total failure, and 
it is .said that the > oiing King Kdward wept when 
Ik fduiut himself tmt-geiieralled by an inferior 
enenn 

After the will awrl of the Knglish army, the 
Scots retun d V their native niounlains and dis- 
luuded ; and few months later a truce of three 
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Tiess— I vowed, that; if I could finish my wars in 
such a manner, that I might have (juiet to govern 
I^eaccably, I would go ami make w:ir against the 
enemies of our I,ord Jesus Christ, and the adver 
sarics of the Christian faith. To this point my 
heart has always leaned ; hut our hord w;is not 
willing, and gave me .so mueh to do in my lifi-- 
time, and this last expedition has la.sted so hmg, 
followed by this heavy siekness, that since iny 


loyalty, that if you uudertake it. it cannot fail of 
success - and I shall die more contented ; but it 
must be e.xecuted .as follows ; 

I will, that as .soon as I shall be dead, von 
lake my heart from my body , and have it well 
embalmed ; you will also take as much money 
from my tre.asury as will appear to you sufficient 
to perform your journey, as well as for all those 
whom you may clioose to take with you in youi 
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body cannot accomplish what iiiy heart wishes, I 
will send my heart in the stead of my body to 
fulfill my vow. And, as I do not know any one 
knight so gallant or enterprising, or better formed 
to complete my intentions than yourself, I beg 
and entreat you, dear and special friend, as earn- 
estly as T can, that you would have the goodness 
to undertake this expedition for the love of me, 
and to acquit my soul to our Lord and Saviour ; 
for I have that opinion of your nobleness and 


train ; you will tlu n dejuisit your charge at the 
Holy vSe])ulehre of our Lord, where he was buried, 
since my l)ody cannot go there. Y(ni will not be 
sparing of exjxmse — and jirovide yourself with 
such company and sucli things as may be suitable 
to your rank — and wherever you i)ass. you will 
let it be known, thai you bear the heart of King 
Robert of vScolland, which you are carrying be- 
yond seas by his command, since his body cannot 
go thither.” 
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All those present began wailing bitterly ; and 
when the lord Janies could vspeak, he said : 

Gallant and noble king, I return you a hun- 
dred thousand thanks for the high honor you do 
me, and for the valuable and dear treasure with 


which you intrust me ; and T will most willingly 
dt) nil that you command me with the utmost 
lov^alty in my pc. > ' r ; tK'\r doul)t. it, however I 
'ivay feel unwort of such a high distinction/* 
The king '‘ephed, “Gallant knight, I thank 
you— you promise it me then ? ’’ 


“Certainly, sir, most willingly,” answered the 
knight. He then gave his promise upon his 
knighth(X)d. 

The king said, “Thanks be to God ! for I shall 
now die in ])eace, since I know that the most 
valiant and accomplished 
knight of my kingdom will 
perform that for me which I 
am unable to do for myself.” 

Soon aftei^vards the gal- 
lant Robert Bruce, king of 
Scotland, departed thisTife, 
the 7tli day of November, 
1337. heart was ern- 

l)almc(l, and his body buried 
in the monastery of Dun- 
fermline. 

h'arly in the S])ring, the 
Lord James Douglas having 
made ])rovision of every- 
thing that was proper lor his 
cx])e(lilion, emlinrked nt the 
port of Montrose, and sailed 
directly for Slnys, in Flan- 
ders, in order to learn if any 
one were going beyond the 
.sea to Jenisakin, that lie 
might join companie.s. He 
remained there twelve days, 
and wt)uld not set his foot on 
sliore, but staid the whole 
time on l)oard, where he 
kept a magnificent ta])le, 
with miKsic of lriim])ets and 
drums, as if he had lieer. 
king of Scj^tland. His com- 
pany consisted of one knight 
banneret, and seven others 
of the most valiant knights 
of Scotland, without count- 
ing the rest of his house- 
hold. His plate was of gold 
and silver, consisting of pots, 
ba.sins, porringers, cuj>s, bot- 
tles, barrels and other such 
things. He liad likewise twenty-six yonng and 
gallant csciuires of the best families in Scotland to 
wait on him ; and all those who came to visit him 
were hand.somcly .served with two sorts of wine, 
and two sorts of spices— I mean those of a certain 
rank. At last, after staying at Sluys twelve days, 
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he heard that Alplionso, kin^ of vSpaiii, was 
waging war against the Saracen king of Granada. 
He considered that if he should g<^thither he should 
employ his time and jouiTie\' according to the late 
king’s wishes ; and when he should have finished 
there he would proceed further to complete that 
with which he was charged. 

He made .sail therefore to- 
ward vSpain, and landed first 
at Valencia ; thence he went 
straight to the king of Spain, 
who was with his army on 
the frontiers, very near the 
Saracen king of Granada. 

It happened, .soon after 
the arrival of Sir James 
Douglas, that the king of 
Spain is.sued forth into the 
fields, to make his ap- 
proaches nearer the enemy ; 
the king of Granada did 
the .same; and each king 
could ea.sily distinguish the 
other’s banners, and they 
both began to .set their 
armies in array. The Tord 
James placed hiin.self and 
liis company on one side, to 
make better work, and a 
trore powerful effort. When 
he perceivoil that the bat- 
talions on each side were 
fully arranged, and that of 
the king of Spain in motion, 
he imagined they were 
about to begin tlie on.set; 
and as he always wi.shed 
to be among the first ratliei 
than last on such occasions, 
lie and his company .stuck 
their .spurs into their horsi‘S, 
until they were in the inid.st 
of the king of Granada’s 
battalion, and made a furious 
attack on the vSaracens. He 
thought that he .should be 
-supported bj’^ the vSpaniards : but in this he was 
mistaken, for not one that day followed his ex- 
mnplc. The gallant, knight and all his com- 
panions were surrounded by the eiiem}'' ; they pre- 
formed prodigies of valor ; but they were of no 


avail, as they were all killed. It was a great 
nii.sfortiiiU‘ that tlu-y were not i.ssisted by the 
Spaniards. 

Frois.sart does not give the whole of this in- 
tere.sting story, which is as lollows ; When Doug-^ 
las and his comj^any made their de<]>eraU‘ attack 


upon the Moors, there was a quick, shar]), and 
bloody combat, and that porthm of the "Moorish 
army with which they were engaged fle(i. Doug- 
la.s, with his companions, rai)idly pursued the 
flying Saracens, and, taking from his neck the 
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casket which held the heart of Bruce, lie threw 
it before him, crviiiKi '' /)c7ss thou onward, as 
thou least ivont, and /)oui*7as will follow the c or die T' 
But the fu.<;itives rallied, and, suiTOunded and 
overwhelmed by superior numbers, Douglas fell, 
while attempting to rescue Sir William vSt. Clare, 
Avlio shared his fate. Robert and Walter Logan, 
l)rother.;, and both of them knights, were also 
slain with Douglas. ITis friend. Sir William 


where it remains an object of historic interest for 
tourists. 

Archibald Douglas, natural son of vSir James,- 
erected a marble monument to his memory, l)ut 
his countrymen have more effectually preserve^l 
his reiKJwn by bestowing on him the title of 
“the good vSir James Douglas.” Contempo- 
rary historians state that he fought seventy 
battles, in fifty-seven of which he was victorious. 



DOrr.LAS’s HATTr.K WITH THK SAKACKNS. 


THE CAPTURE 
OF E D I N - 
BURGH CAS- 
TLE BY SIR 
WILLIAM 
DOUGLAS. 

T il 1C bold ex- 
ploit of Sir 
W’illiam Doug- 
las. in till* cap- 
ture of ICdin- 
biirgh Castle, 
has been im- 
mortalized in 
history, s(^ n g, 
and romance ; 
but we do not 
remember to 
liave seen the 
circum stances 
miiuitel}'^ stated, 
as they were re- 
cMH'ded at the 
time by conteiu- 
pt.)rary authors. 

Sir Willia n; 
was a nephew 
o f S i r J a m e s 
Douglas, some 
of whose deeds 
are recorded in 
the preceding 


Keith, having had his arm bn^ken, was not in 
this engagement, and accordingly escaped, flis 
few sundving comrades found his body in the 
field, after the battle was over, together with the 
casket containing the heart ofHfknce, and reve- 
rently I'onveyed em to vScotland. The remains 
of Douglas wer interred in the sepulchre of 
his lathers, in ti .: church of Douglas, and the 
heart of Bruct was deposited at Melrose, 


article ; and his fame is no less brilliant in the 
annals of Scotland than that of his illustrious 
kitisman. 

lidward III., of Ivigland, had invaded vSeot- 
land, carrying havoc and desolation before him, 
and ca])turing many of the principal forts and 
castles, among others those at Stirling and IvdiiP 
burgh. 

A* strong English garrison, under command oi 
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Sir Walter Siinonsin, was placed in the latter, and 
they greatly annoyed and incensed the Scots by 
their tVequeiit raids upon the people ot llie ad- 
jacent country, and the outrages which they 
inflicted upon the inhabitants. 

Edinburgh Castle is built upon the point ol a 
steep and rocky hill, and almost iiuiccessilde 
except by the regular pathway cut in the rocks. 
Belore the days ot cannon it was practically im- 
pregnable, and could only be reduced by strata- 
--- 


ready for any desperate nii(krt:iking, readily 
acquiesced in his Miggeslions. 

Collecting two huiulic-d Highland lamxrs, and 
l)urchasing a cargo (d oats, (jalineal, coal, and 
straw, they procured a small vessel and put to 
sea; but having passed <.iil nf sight of land, 
they returned and ancliored peaceably in a har- 
bor about three miles fioin bMijiburgli, vepre- 
sciiling themselves as jiiercliaiils «»r tradesmen. 
At night the three leaders clio.se ten or twelve of 



eAsTtjc. 


gem or lamine. The aceoin])aiiyitig illustratuiii 
is a very fine and accurate ])ictiire of the castle 
and its immediate snrronndings, as thev now 
appear, and as they were in the days of Bruce 
and the Douglases. 

One day while pondering over the disasters and 
strrows of his country, a bold thought came into 
^ir William Douglas's mind, whieh he eommimi- 
cated to three of his companions, the carl of Dnn- 
har, Sir Robert Fra.scr, and Alexander Ram.scy. 
They, being daring spirits like himself, and ever 


their most tnistworLli\' men, wliuiii they dressed 
in old. threadbare c]o11k‘s, with torn hats, like 
])oor tradesmen, and loaded twelve small horses 
with oats, oatmeal, and eoal ; they then placed 
the rest of their men in ambuscade in an old 
a])bcy tliat was in ruins and uninhabited, close 
to the foot of the mountain on which the castle 
stands. At daybreak, the ]'relended merchants, 
with their arms eoiicealed, look the t.'ad with 
their horses and ascended tlie narrow pathway as 
well us they could toward tho castle. When 
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they were about half-way up. Sir William and 
Sir Robert Fraser advanced in front of the others, 
whom they ordered to follow ; and thus they 
ascended until they came to the porter’s lodge. 
Here they boldly announced their presence, and 
informed the j^orter that they had I)rouglit, witli 
many risks and fears, coals, oats and meal, and, 


THE FIGHT IN THE CASTLE. 

if the Knglisil were in neeil of such articles, they 
•;ould i »c glad t dispose of them at a cheap rate. 
He explained I - the garrison would thankfully 
them, bui .1 Wiis so early he dared not 
^'wake either the governor or his steward ; at the 


same time he told them to come forward and 
he would open the gate. They all then passed 
quietly through, and entered with their loads to 
the gate of the barriers, which he also opened 
for them. 

Sir William Douglas noticed that the porter 
had all the great keys of the castle gates, and lie 
inquired, in an apparent!}' 
indiflerent manner, which 
opened the main gate and 
which the wicket. When the 
first gate was opened they 
turned in their nags, and fling- 
ing off the loads of two, which 
consisted of coal, directly in 
tile way ()f the gate, so it 
could not be closed, they 
seized tlie porter and slew him 
so suddenly that he could 
not niter a word. They then 
took the keys and opened all 
the gates ; and Douglas gave 
a bla.^t upon his horn as a sig- 
nal to those who were in am- 
Inish, after which they lore 
off their old e 1 o t h e. s a n :l 
stepped forth in their glisten- 
ing armor. As soon as those 
who were in hiding heard the 
horn tlicy rushed forth and 
h.astened toward the cavStle, 
liad been ])reviously agreed 
upon. The noise of the horn 
also awakened the guards of 
the castle, who, seeing arnud 
men rniining up the hill, 
sounded the alarm, and roared, 
“Trea.soii ! treason ! Ann 
yourselves, my masters, as 
fast as you can, for here are 
nien-at-arins advancing to (»iir 
castle ! ’ * The garrison roused 
themselves as qijickly as the} 
could, and .seizing their arms, 
rushed to the gate, but .Sir 
William ami his twelve com- 
panions defended it so that it could not be shut. 
The combat then grew hot and fierce, but the 
Scots maintained their ground with great valor 
until their friends who had been in ambiLsh ar- 
rived. The English made a gallant defence, kill- 
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ing and wounding a number of the assailants ; but 
Sir William and his men fought with the des- 
peration of men determined to win or die, so that 
in a short time they were masters of the castle, 
and all the English were slain except the gov- 
ernor and six esquires, to whom they showed 
mercy. 

This was one of the most daring adventures 
that ever look place in the history of any nation, 
and could only have been suc- 
cessful through the strategy 
and daring of a Douglas. 

QUEEN PHILIPPA AND THE 
CITIZENS OF CALAIS. 

I T was a happy and fortu- 
nate affair of love which 
led to the marriage between 
Edward III. of England and 
Philippa, the beautiful daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Hainault. 

She proved to be a queen 
worthy of so great and gener- 
ous a monarch. She not only 
won the esteem and love of his 
subjects, by her kind and 
get)tlc manners, but when the 
Scots invaded England during 
his absence in the campaign 
against Philip of France, 
which resulted in the remark- 
able victor>^ of Crecy and the 
capitulation of Calais, she 
hastily collected such an army 
as she could at the moment, 
and, infusing into the soldiers 
some degree of her own sjnrit, 
drove the Scotch back to their 
native mountains. She then 
crossed the channel and joined 
her husband in his camp be- 
fore the city of Calais, which 
soon afterwards capitulated. Her conduct on 
that occasion reveals her true womanly nature, 
and proves that she was as generous and kind 
as she was brave. This incident forms one of 
the brightest pages in history, and is deserving 
of more than a passing notice. We adapt our 
description from the chronicles of that charming 
old writer^ Sir John Froissart. 

23 


After many weary montlis of .siege and battle 
and suffering, and an ineffectual attempt on the 
part of the Freneh king to relieve the place, the 
citizens of Calais saw clearly that all their hopes 
were gone, and that nothing remained for them 
but to make the best terms tliey could with King 
Edward. They, therefore, earnestly entreated 
their governor, Eord John of Vienne, to mount 
tlie battlements and make a sign that he wished 


to hold a parley. He accordingly did as they 
had re([iiestL(l him, and King Ivdward in re.sponse 
sent Sir Walter Manny and T^ord IlaSvSet to con- 
fer with him. In this conference dc Vienne in- 
formed them that the people of Calais had en- 
deavored to faithfully ser\’e their king and 
country, as the English would have done under 
like circumstances; but that now all hope had 
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left them, and they entreated that they might be the king would not consent to such terms ; that 
allowed to depart in their present condition, leav- he was greatly enraged at the obstinate resist- 
ance of the Caia- 
sians, and was 
determined that 
they should sur- 
l eiider to his will 
to ransom those 
whom he chose, 
and to put to 
death those who 
by their obsti- 
nate resistance 
had cost him 
so many lives 
and so much 
money. 

“These are 
hard c o n d i - 
lions,” replied 
de Vienne, ” and 
I entreat you 
out of compas- 
sion, to return to 
your king, and 
beg of him to 
have pity on us ; 
for I have such 
an opinion of his 
gallantry as to 
hope that, 
through God’s 
mercy, he will 
alter his mind.’’ 

The two iCng 
lish gentlemen 
returned to the 
king, and related 
what had passed. 
The king said 
he had no in- 
tention of com- 
plying with this 
request, but 
.should insist 
that they sur- 
render them- 
selves uncondi- 
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iiig the fortific > ms and the town, with all its tionally to his will. Sir Walter replied, with a 
riches, as the s[)',as of the conquerors. lK)ldness that seems surprising under the circum- 

To this addr*^s.s Sir John Manny replied that stances : 
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“My lord, you may be to blame in this, as expect from me, is that six of the principal citi- 
you will .set us a \er^ bad example , Ibr if 3*ou or- zens march out ol the town, with hare heads and 
der us to go to any of your castles, we shall not feet, with ropes around their necks, and the keys 
draw’ our sw’ords so cheerfully if you put these of the town and castle in their hands. 'I'lie.se, six 
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people to death ; for they will retaliate upon us in persons shall be at iny absolute disposal, but the 
a similar case.’* remainder of the inhabitants will be pardoned.” 

Many barons who were present supported this When the kiii]^ had expressed his final deter* 
opiniviu ; whereupon the kinj; replied: “Gentle- mination, Sir Walb.T returned to Sir John dc 
nien, I am not so obstinate as to hold my opinion Vienne, who had remained on the balllepicnts 
aj^ainst you all. Sir Walter, you may inform the anxiously awaiting; the issue of the confere^i\ce. 
governor of Calais that the only grace he must When he heard the king’s decision, he returnM 
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sorrowfull}^ to the town, and caused the bell to be 
rung as a sign for the people to collect in the 
market place ; and when all the men, women, and 
children had come together, he told tliem what 
had taken place, and the hard conditions upon 
which the king would accept their submission. 
This infermation caused the greatest lamentation 


and despair, and the hardest heart would have 
had compassion on them ; Sir^John wept bit- 
te’-lx . 

AftCi a > liort b the most wealthy citizen of 
the .v.wn, named } ustace de St. Pierre, arose and 
Id : Gentlemen, both high and low, it would be 


a great pity to suffer so many people to die 
through famine, if any means could be found to 
prevent it, and it would be highly meritoriotis in 
the eyes of our Saviour if such miserj^ could be 
averted. I have such faith and trust in finding 
grace before God, if I die to save my townsmen, 
that 1 name myself as one of the six.” When he 

had done speak- 
ing, they all ro.se 
up and almost 
worshipped him ; 
many cast them- 
selves at his feet 
with tears and 
groans. Five 
other prominent 
citizens rose up 
one ’ after the 
other, and of- 
ered themselves 
as his coni])an- 
ions, so that the 
numl)er required 
was thus soon 
completed. 

Sir John de 
Vienne then 
mounted a small 
hackney, for it 
was with diffi- 
culty that lie 
could walk on 
account of his 
wounds, and coii- 
ducted the six 
citizens to the 
gate, throiigli 
which they pass- 
ed, and he led 
them on to the 
barriers, where 
he met Sir Wal- 
ter Manny, who 
was there wait- 
ing for him. “I 
deliver up to you said he, ”as governor 
of Calais, with the consent of the inhabitants, 
the.se six citizens, and I swear to you that 
they were and are to this day, the most wealthy 
and respectable inhabitants of Calais. I beg of 
you, gentle .sir, that you would have* the goodness 
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to beseech the king that they shall tiot be put to 
death.” “I cannot answer for what the king 
will do with them,” replied Sir Walter, ” but you 
may depend upon it that I shall do all in my 
power to save them.” 

When Sir Walter had presented the six citizens 
to the king, they fell upon their knees, and up- 
holding their hands said; “Most gallant king, 
see before you six citizens of Calais who have 
been capital merchants, and who bring you the 
keys of the castle and of the town. We .surrender 
ourselves to your aljsolute will and pleasure, in 
order to save the remainder of the inhabitants 
who have suffered much distress and mi.sery. 
Condescend, therefore, out of your nobleiie.ss of 
mind, to have mercy and compassion upon us.” 
All the barons, knights and esquires who were 
assembled there in great numbers, wept at this 
sight. The king looked at them angrily, for he 
hated the people of Calais on account of the great 
loss he had suffered from them ; and he ordered 
the heads of the six citizens to be imnuidiately 
stricken off. All present entreated the king that 
he be more merciful to them, but lie would not 
li.steu to what tluw said. He immediately sent 
the headsman and ordered that the Calasians 
should be executed immediately ; whereupon the 
queen fell upon her knees and with tears said : 
“Ah, gentle sir, since I have crossed the .sea with 
great danger to see 3’ou, I have never asked } on 
favor ; now, I most humbh' ask a gift, for 
the sake of the .Son of the blessed Mary, and for 
your love to me, that you will l)e merciful to these 
six men.” The king looked at her for some time 
in silence, and then said : “ Ah, huh’, T wish tliat 
you had been anywhere el.se than here ; 3011 have 
entreated in such a manner that I cannot refuse 
3^011 ; I thereftjre give them to you, to do as you 
please with them.” 

The queen immediately conducted the six citi- 
zens to her apartments, and had the halters taken 
from round their necks, after which she clothed 
them in new clothes, and served them with a 
plentiful dinner ; she then prc.scntcd each with 
six nobles, and had them e.scorted out of the camp 
in safety. 

THE BOSTON MASSACRE, 1770. 

O N Friday the second d.iy of March, a soldier 
of the Twenty-ninth asked to be emplo3’ed 
at Gray’s Ropewalk, and was repulsed in the 
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coarse.st words. He then defied the ropemakers 
to a boxing match ; and one of them accepting 
his challenge, he was beaten off. Returning with 
.several of his companions, they too were driven 
away. A larger numlier came down to renew the 
fight with clubs and cutlasses, and in th.eir turn 
encountered defeat. H3’ this time (lni\’ and others 
interposed, and for that day prevented further dis- 
turbance. 

There was an end to the aifair at the Ropewalk, 
but not at the barracks, where the .soldiers in- 
flamed eat‘h other’s passions, as if the honor of 
the regiment were tarnished. On Saturday they 
prepared bludgeons, and being resolved to brave 
the citizens on Monday night, lhe3' forewarned 
their particular acejuaiutances not to be abroad. 
Without duly restraining his men, Carr, the I^ieii- ' 
tenant-Colonel of the Twenty-ninth, made com- 
plaint to the lacntenant-Governor of the insult 
the3' had received. 

The council, deliberating on Monda3', .seemed of 
the opinion tluit the town would never be. safe from 
quanels between the peo])le and the .soldiers as 
long as soldiers should be quartered among them. 
In the pre.sent case the owner of the Ropewalk 
gave satisfaction liy dismissing the workmen com- 
idained of. 

The officers should, (.m their jiart, have kept 
their men within the barracks after night-fall. In- 
stead of it they left them to roam the streets, 
lintchinson should have insi.sted on mea.siires of 
precaution, but he, too, miieh wished the favor 
of all who had influence at Westminster. 

Kvening came on. Tlie young moon was shin- 
ing hrightfv in a cloudless winter sk v, and its 
light was increased by a new fallen .snow. Parties 
of soldiers were driving about the .streets, making 
a parade of valor, eliallenging resistance, and 
striking the iiihalntants indi.scriminately 'with 
.sti('ks or sheathed outla.sses. 

A band, which rushed out from Miirra3’’s Bar- 
racks in Brattle street, armed with clubs, cut- 
la.sscs, and bayonets, provoked resistance, and an 
afrra3'' ensued. bhi.sigu Maid, at the gate of the 
l)afrack-3’ard, cried to the soldiers, “Turn out 
and I will stand 1)3’ you ; kill them ; stick them ; 
l:nock them down ; run your bayonets through 
them ;” and one soldier after another levelled a 
firelock, and threatened to “make a lam ” through 
the crowd. Just before nine, as an officer cro.ssed 
King street, now State street, a barl)er’s lad cried 
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after him, “There goes a mean fellow who hath 
not paid my master for dressing his hair;“ on 
which the sentinel stationed at tlie westerly end 
of the Custom-house, on the corner of King street 
and Exchange lane, left his post, and with his 
musket gave the boy a stroke on the head, which 
made him stagger, and cry for pain. 

The street soon became clear, and nobody" trou- 
bled the sentry, when a part}’ of soldiers issued 
violently from the main guard, their arms glitter- 
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ingin the moonlight, and ‘passed on hallooing, 
“Where are they? where are they? let them 
come.” Presently twelve or fifteen more, utter- 
iug the same cri . % rushed from the south into 
King street, ixm- • > by way of Cornhill, tOAvards 
Murray's Barrar^s. Pray, soldiers, spare my 
life,“"eri^ a bov of twelve, whom they met ; ‘ * No, 
no ; I’ti .MU you all,” answered one of them, and 


knocked him down with «his cutlass. They 
abused and insulted several persons at their doors, 
and others in the street, “running about like 
madmen in a fury,” crying, “Fire,” which 
seemed their watchword, and “Where are they? 
knock them down.” Their outrageous Ixihavior 
occasioned the ringing of the bell at the head 
of King street. 

The citizens, whom the alarm set in motion, 
came out with canes and clubs ; and. partly by the 
interference of well disposed 
officers, partly by the courage 
of Crisptis Atlucks, a mulatto, 
and some others, the fray at 
the barracks was soon over. 
Of the citizens, the prudent 
shouted, ” Home, Home ; ” 
others, it was said, called out, 
“ Huzza for the main guard; 
there is the nest;” but the 
main guard was not molested 
the whole evening. 

A body of soldiers came up 
Royal Exchange lane, crying 
‘‘Where are the cowards?” 
and brandishing their arms, 
passed through King street. 
From ten to twenty boys came 
after them, asking, “Where 
are they, where are they?” 
•‘There is the soldier who 
knocked me down,” said the 
l)arbeFs boy, and they began 
pushing one another towards 
the sentinel.— He primed and 
loaded his musket. “The lob- 
ster is going to fire,” cried a 
I >oy. Waving his piece about, 
the sentinel pulled the trigger. 
‘‘If you fire you must die 
for it,” said Henry Knox, 
who was passi ng by. “I don' t 
care, ’ ' replied the sentry; 
damn them, if they touch 
me I'll fire.” “Fire and be damned,” shouted 
ther boys, for they were pers’uaded he could 
not do it without leave from a civil officer ; 
and a young fellow spoke out, “We will 
knock him down for snapping;” while they 
whistled through their fingers and huzzaed. 
“Stand off,” said the sentry, and shouted aloud, 
“Turn out, main guard.” “They are killing 
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the sentinel,’* report^ a servant from the Custom- been staiidiiig, gave three cheers, and passed 
house, running to the main guard. “Tiini out; along the front of the soldiers, whose muskets 
why don’t you turn out ? ” cried Preston, who some of them struck as they went by.* “You are 
was Captain of the day, to the guard. “ He ap- cowardly rascals,” said they, “for i)riiigiiig arms 
pcared in a great flutter of spirits,” and “spoke against naked men ; ” “ lay aside your guns, and 
to them roughly.” A party of six, two of whom, we are ready for you.” “Are the soldiers 
Kilroi and Montgomery, had been worsted at the loaded?” iiuiuired Palmes of Preston. “Yes,” 
Ropewalk, formed with a corporal in front, and he answered, “with powder and l)all.” “Arc 
PrCvSton following. With bayonets fixed, they they going to fire upon the inhabitants?” asked 
haughtily ‘‘rushed through the people,” upon Theodore Bliss. “They cannot, without my 
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the trot, cursing them and pu.shing tliem as they orders,” re])lied PrcvStoii ; while the “town-born” 
went along. They found about ten persons called out, “Come on, you ra.scals, you bloody 
round the sentry, while about fifty or sixt}' came backs, you lobster .scoundrels, fire if you dare ; we 
down with them. For God’s sake,” .said Knox, know you dare not.” Ju.st then Montgomery rc- 
holding Preston by the coat, “take your mciT ceived a blow from a stick thrown, which hit his 
back again; if they fire, your life must an.swer mu.sket ; and the word “Fire” being given, he 
for the consequences.” “I know what T am .stepjK'd a little on one side, and shot Attucks, who 
about,” said he, hastily, and much agitated, at the time was (piietly leaning on a long .stick. 
None pressed on them or prov^oked them, till The people immediately began to move off. 
they l)egan loading, when a party of about twelve “ Don’t fire,” said Langford, the watchman, to 
in number, with sticks in their hands, moved Kilroi, looking him full in the face, but yet he did 
from the middle of the street, where they had so, and >Samuel Gray, who was standing next 
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Langford with his hands in his bosom, fell life- 
less. The rest fired slowly and in succession on 
the jjeople, who were dispersing. One aimed de- 
lilxTately at a boy w’ho was running for safety. 
Montgomery then pushed at Palmes to stab him ; 
on wdiicli the latter knocked his gun out of his 
hand, and levelling a blow at him, hit Preston. 
Three jHirsons were killed, among them Attacks 
the mulatto ; eight were wounded, two of them 
mortally. Of all the eleven, not more than one 
had had any share in the disturbance. 

So infuriated were the soldiers, that when the 
men returned to take up the dead, they })repared 
to fire again, but where checked by Preston, while 
the Twenty-ninth regiment apix*ared under arms 
in King street, as if bent on a fuilher massacre. 
“This is our time,” cried soldiers of the Konr- 
teentli ; and clogs were never seen more greed}' 
^or their prey. 

The bells rung in all the churches ; the town 
drums beat. “To arms*, to arms,” w'as the cry. 
And now was to be tested the true character of 
Boston. All its sons came forth, excited almost 
to madness : many wx*re absolutely distracted by 
the sight of the dead bodies, and of the blood, 
which ran plentifully in the street, and was im- 
printed in all directions by the foot-tracks on the 
snow. ” Our hearts,” says Warren, “ l)eat to 
anns; almost resolved by one stroke to avenge 
the death of our sl.augbtered brethren.” But they 
stood self-possessed and irresistible, denianding 
ju.stice, according to the law. “Did you not 
know that you should not have fired without the 
order of a civil magistrate ? ” asked Ilutchinson, 
on meeting Preston. “ I did it,” answered 
Preston, “ to save my men.” 

The people would not be pacified till the regi- 
ment was confined to the guard-room and the I)ar 
racks ; and Hutchinson himself gave assurances 
that in.stant inciuiries should be made by the 
county magistrates. The body of them then re- 
tired, leaving about one hundred persons to keep 
watch on the examination, which lasted till 
three hours after midnight. A warrant w'as 
i.ssi.ed against Preston, who surrendered himself 
to the Sheriff ; and the soldiers wdio composed the 
party were delivered up and committed to prison. 

‘ ori^r Btinmy/f. 


GEORGIA THEATRICS. 

PROM “GEORGIA SCKXES,'* BY A. D. I^OXGSTRKET. 
APT with the enchantment of the season and 
the scenery around me, I was .slowly rising 
the slope, when T was startled by loud, profane 
and boisterous voices, which seemed to proceed 
from a thick covert of undergrowth about two 
hundred yards in the advance of me, and about 
one hundred to the right of my road. 

“ Von kin, kin you ?” 

“Yes, I kin, and am able to do it ! Boo-oo-oo! 
Oh, w'ake, snakes, and walk your chalks! Brim- 
stone and fire! Don’t hold me, Nick 

Stoval ! The fight’s made up and let’s go at it. 

my soul if I don’t jump down his throat, 

and gallop every chitterling out of him before 
you can say ‘ quit !’ ” 

“Now', Nick, don’t hold him! Ji.st let the 
wildcat come, and I’ll tame him. Ned’ll see me 
a fair fight, won’t you, Ned ?’' 

“Oh, yes; I’ll see you a fair fight, blast my 
old shoes if I don’t.” 

“That’s sufficient, as Tom Haynes said when 
he saw' the elephant. Now'^ let him come.” 

* Thus they W'cnt on, w'ith countless oaths inter- 
spersed, which I dare not even hint at, and w'ith 
much that I could not distinctly hear. 

In Mercy’s name I thought I, w’hat band of 
ruffians has selected this holy season and this 
heavenly retreat f()r such Pandremonian riots! 
I quickened my gait, and had come nearly oppo- 
site to the thick grove whence the noise j)ro- 
ceeded, w'lien my eye caught indistinctly and at 
intervals, through the foliage of the dw'arf-oaks 
and hickories which intervened, glimpses of a 
man or meli, wdio seemecl to be in a violent stnig- 
jgle ; and I could occ.asionally critcli those dee])- 
drawn, emphatic oaths which men in conflict ut- 
ter when they deal blows. I dismounted, and 
hurried to the spot w'ith all speed. 1 had over- 
come about half the space which separated it 
from me, wdien T saw' the coiiibatants come to the 
ground, and, after a short struggle, T saw ihv. 
up]x;rmost one (for I could not see the other) 
make a heavy plunge w'ith both his thumbs, and 
at the same instant I heard a cT'y in the accent 
of keenest torture, “ Enough !’* M)' eye’s out !” 

I w'as so completely horrorstruck, that I stood 
transfixed for a moment to the spot where the cry 
met me. The accomplices in the hellish deed 
which had been perpetrated had all fled at my 
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approach ; at least I « 4 upposed so, for they were 
not to be seen. 

“Now, blast your corn-shucking sc^ul,” said 
the victor (a youth about eighteen years old) as 
he rose from the ground, “come eutt’n your 
shines ’bout me agin, next time I come to the 
Courthouse, will you ! Get your owl-eye in agin 
if you can !’ 

At this moment he saw me for the first time. 
He looked excessively embarras.sed, and was 
moving off, when I called to him, in a tone em- 
boldetied b}' the sacredness of 1113' office and the 
iniquity of his crime, “Come back, you brute! 
and assist me in relieving your fellow-mortal, 
whom you have ruined forever!” 

My rudeness subdued his embarrassment in an 
instant; and, with a taunting curl of the nose, 
he replied, ‘‘You needn't kick before you’re 
spurr’d. There a’nt nobody there, nor ha'nt 
been nother. I was jist seein* how I could ’a’ 
Jonty So saying, he bounded to his plough, 
which .stood in the corner of the fence about fifty 
yards beyond the battle-ground. 

And, would you believe it, gentle reader! his 
report was true. All that I had heard and seen 
was nothing more nor less than a lyincoln re- 
hearsal ; in which the youth who had just left me 
had played all the parts of all the characters of a 
Courthou.se fight. 

I went to the ground from which he had risen, 
and there were the prints of his two thumbs, 
plunged up to the balls in the mellow earth, 
about the distance of a man’s eyes apart; and 
the ground around was broken up as if two stags 
had V)een engaged upon it. 

LETTER FROM A MAN WHO HAD BEEN 
• CHALLENGED TO HIS CHALLENGER. 

IR : I have two objections to this duel matter. 
The one is, lest I should liurt you ; and the 
r>ther is, lest you .should hurt me. I do not see 
any good it would do me to put a bullet thro’ aii^" 
part of your body. I could make no use of you 
when dead for any culinary' piuq^ose, as I would a 
rabbit or turkey. I am no cannibal to feed on the 
flesh of men. Why then shoot down a human 
creature, of which I could make no u.se ? A buf- 
falo Would be better meat. For though your fle.sh 
be delicate and teiider^f yet it wants that 
firmness and consistency which takes and retains 


;ii>i 

salt. At any rate, it would not be fit for long sea 
voyage,s. \ on might make a good barbecue, it 
is true, being the nature of a raceooiior an opo.s- 
sum ; but })eople are not in the habit of barbe- 
cuing any thing human. As to your hide, it is 
not worth taking off, being little better than that 
of a year old colt. 

It would .seem to me a strange thing to shfK)t at 
a mail that would stand still to be shot at ; iiia.s- 
much as I have been heretofore used to shoot at 
things flying, or running, or jiim])ing. 

As to myself, I do not much like to stand in the 
way of any thing harmful. I am under appre- 
hensions you might hit me. That being the ca.st*, 
I think it most advisable to staN'^ at a distance. If 
j-'QU want to tiy your pi.stols, lake some object, a 
tree or a barn door, about my dimensions. If you 
hit that, send me word, and I shall acknowledge 
that if I had been in the .same place you might 
al.so have hit me. 

A TRIBUTE TO WOMAN. 

^ f T HAVK observed among all nations, that the 
1 women ornament themselves more than the 
men ; Miat, wherever found, they are Die same 
kind, civil, obliging, hr. .lane, tender beings; 
that they arc ever inclined lobe gay and cheerful, 
timorous and modest. Th-y do not hesitate, like 
man, to perform a hospitable or generous action : 
not haughty, nor arrogant, nor .supcrciliou.s, but 
full of courtesy and fond of society ; industrious, 
economical, ingenuous ; more liable in general to 
err than man, but in general, also, more virtuous, 
and iKuforining more good actions than he. I 
never addressed myself in the language of decency 
and friendship to a woman, wliethcr civilized or 
savage, without receiving a direnl and friendly 
answer. Willi man it has often been otherwise. 
In wandering over the barren plains of inhospita- 
ble Denmark, through lione.st vSweden, frozen T^ap- 
bin<l, rude and churlish I'inland, unprincipled 
Russia, and the wide-spread regions of the wan- 
dering Tartar, if hungry, dry, cold, wet, or .sick, 
'woman has ever been friendly to me, and uni- 
foniily so ; and to add to this virtue, .so worthy 
of tlie appellation of benevolence, the.se actions 
have been performed in so free and .so kind a man- 
ner, that, if I was dry, I drank the .sweet draught, 
and, if hungry, ate the coarse morsel, with a 
double relish.*’— Ledyard. 
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AN AMERICAN IN PARIS DURING THE 
REVOLUTION. 

E select the following highly interesting 
account of an American geutleman\s ex- 
periences with Robespierre, and life in Paris 
during the revolution, from the writings of 
Thomas Cooj^er : 

When I was going over to Paris with Watt dur- 
ing the French Revolution, being both members 


took me to Robespierre’s. We passed through a 
carpenter’s shop, and went up a ladder to the 
place occupied by Robespierre. He was dressed 
up. A complete />r/// niaitre, a dandy. A little 
pale man, with dark hair. He received me well. 
I told him that I had written an address to deliver 
to the club, and requested him to deliver it for me, 
as 1 spoke French badly. He said he would. 1 
wrote the address, and Watt translated it into 




STREKTS ok PARIS DURING THE REVOl.UTlON. 


of the club at Manchester, we had letters from 
the club to Robespierre, I^etion, and other mem- 
bers of the Jacobin clubs of Paris. I called on 
Petion and told him my business, and that I 
wishcti to be ir^^odueed to Robespierre. Petion 
was a cle\ or fel’ w, and more like an Englishman 
than any Freiu * nan I have ever seen — good, 
candid fellow, on whom you might rely. He 


French. We went to the club (he mentioned 
which, but it has escaped me), and he with others 
sat under the canopy (I think he said) where llu: 
president sits. lie mentioned who presided 
After a while a loud noise was made, and a call 
for Citizen Cooper Gouappe) and Wa^ *. 

and for the address of Citoycn Gouappe which ln= i 
been formally announced. I requested Rob‘ >• 
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pierre to take it and read it as he had promised. 
He declined, and I insisted, until he refused posi- 
tivefy, when the noise increasing, I told him, 
'^Otoyen Robespierre^ vous etes im roqiiin!'' and 
with that I mounted and delivered my address, 
which was well received, and with considerable 
noise. After that (which was before Robespierre 
commenced his reign of blood), I kept company 
principally with the Brissotians. The day after 
the above affair took place at the clul), several 
persons told me to take care of myself, for that 
Robespierre and his friends had their designs upon 
us. Spies were set upon us. We were informed 
of it, and their names furnished, which he men- 


wouldn’t agree to join us. The}' would not risk 
it. At last we were denounced by Robespierre, 
and Watt went off to Cfcrmany, and T returned to 
England. Xow those four months that I spent in 
Paris were the most happy and pleasant of my life. 
I laughed more than I ever did before or have 
since. I lived four years. 

It is curious, but I believe the fact from what I 
saw, that during tlie most dreadful limes of that 
revolution, during its mo.st bloody period, the 
people of Paris enJo} ed more aggregate happiness 
than at any otlier period of their lives. K\’ery 
moment was a century. When lliere every energy 
of my mind was called out, every moment en* 
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tioned. Wc invited them regularly to dinner, 
and the poor devils not being u.sed to drinking 
wine, we always got them drunk after dinner. 
One evening, at the hou.se of a person whose name 
I did not catch, where many Brissotians were 
present. Watt and I projx^sed that if they would 
gather as many friends as they could and go with 
us, to support us at the club, I would insult 
Robespierre before the whole as.seinbly, and com- 
pel him to challenge us to fight. We should have 
broken him up that night. We did not care for 
responsibility there, it would have been all amuse- 
nient. Such was our excitement, I would as leave 
have fought him as not. I would have liked it 
We might have got him off, but these fellows 


gaged. Some. important event unceasingly oc^ 
curred, and inccs.sanll}' (^ccuj)icd the mind. 

BATTLE OF NIAGARA. 

The baltle took place on the margin of the 
Nii»gara river, an extensive ])lain, which had once 
been covered with fine farms ; but now, forsaken 
by the inhabitants, and desolated by war, it ex- 
hibited only a barren waste. The river at that 
place begins to acquire some of that terrific velo- 
city with which it rushes over the awful precipice 
three miles below, creating one of the grandest 
natural curiosities in exi.stence; the noi .e of the 
cataract is heard, and the column of foam dis- 
tinctly seen, from the battle-ground. On the 
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other side, tlie field is hounded by a thick forest, 
but the plain itself presents a level smooth surface, 
unbroken by ravines, and without a tree or bush 
to intercept the view, or an obstacle to impede the 
movements of the hostile bodies, or to afford to 
either party an advantage. From this plain the 
American camp was separated by a small creek. 
In the full glare of the summer sun on the morn- 
ing of the 5 th of July, the British troops were 
seen advancing to our camp, across the destined 
field of strife; their waving plumes, their scarlet 
unifonns, and gilded ornaments exhibited a gay 
and gorgeous appearance. Their martial music, 
their firm and rapid step, indicated elastic hopes 
and high courage. The Americans, inferior in 
number, were easil}' put in motion to meet the 
advancing foe ; they crossed a small rude bridge, 
the only outlet from the camp, under a heavy fire 
of the enemy’s artillery, and moved steadily to the 
spot selected for the engagement. The scene at 
this moment was beautiful and imposing. The 
British line, glowing with crimson hues, was 
stretched across the plain, flar.ked by pieces of 
brass ordnance, whose rapid discharge sj^read death 
over the field, and filled the air with thunder; 
while the clouds of .smoke enveloped each ex- 
tremity of the line, leaving the centre only exposed 
to the eye, and, extending on to the river on the one 
hand, and the forest on the other, filled the whole 
back-ground of the land.scape. The Americans 
were advancing in columns. They were new 
recruits, now led for the first time into action, and 
except a few officers, none of that heroic band had 
ever before .seen the banner of a foe. But they 
moved steadily to their ground, unbroken by the 
galling fire ; and platoon after platoon wheeled 
into line with the .same graceful accuracy of move- 
ment wdiich marks the evolution of the holiday 
parade, until the whole column w^as deployed into 
one extended front; the officers carefully dressed 
the line with technical skill, and the whole 
brigade evinced, by its deep silence, and the faith- 
ful precision of its movements, the subordination 
of strict discipline, and the steady firmness of 
deiennined courage. Now the musketry of the 
enemy began to rattle, pouring bullets as thick as 
hail upon our ranks. Still npt a trigger was 
drawn, not a voice was heard on our side, save 
the quick perentplory tones of command. General 
Scott rode along tl.e line cheering and restraining 
his troops, then passed from flank to flank to see 


if all was as he wished: he wheeled his steed inbj|. 
the rear of the troops, and gave the command to 
“ Fire.” A voice was immediately heard in the 
British ranks — suppo.sed to be that of their com- 
mander — exclaiming, ” Charge the Yankees ! 
charge the Buffalo militia ! charge ! charge ! ** 
The American general ordered his men to “Sup- 
port arms.” 

The British rushed forward with bayonets 
charged, but they were struck withr amazement 
when they beheld those whom their commander 
tauntingly called “militia” .standing motionless 
as statues ; their muskets erect, their arms folded 
acrowss their breasts, gazing calmly at their hostile 
ranks advancing furiou.sly with levelled bayonets. 
It was a refinement of di.scipline rarely exhibited, 
and here altogether unexpected. The Americans 
stood until the enemy approached within a few 
paces; until the foemen could see the fire flashing 
from each other’s eyes, and each could read the 
expreasion of his adversary’s face ; then deliber- 
ately as the word was given, the Americans 
levelled their pieces and fired — and the whole of 
the enemy’s line seemed annihilated ! — Many 
were killed, many wounded, and .some, rushing 
forward with powerful momentum, fell over their 
prostrate companions, or were thrown down by the 
weight of .succeeding combatants. In one instance 
the ground occupied b\' that gallant line was 
covered by dying Britons ; in another, a second 
line had advanced to su.stain the conte.st ; while 
tlie broken fragments of the first were rallied 
behind it. The “ Buffalo militia ” were now the 
a.s.sailants, advancing with charged bayonets. 
Then it was that the young American chiefs who 
led that gallant host displayed the skill of veterans, 
and the names of vSeott, Je.ssup, I^eavenworth, 
McNeil, and Ilinman, w’ere given to their country 
to adoni the proudest page of its history. Five- 
and thirty minutes decided the conte.st, and the 
retiring foe was pursued and driven to his fortre.ss. 
None who saw will forget the terrific beauty of 
this scene; the noble appearance of the troops — 
the dreadful precision of every" movement — the 
awful fur>" of the battle — its fatal severity — ^its 
brief continuance — its triumphant close. 

As the victors returned from the pursuit of the 
retiring enemy, a .scene of intense interest wa> 
presented. They traversed the field which a fev 
minutes before had sparkled with the proud equip 
age of war. There bad been g^ant men, an i 
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gay umforms, and waving banners ; and there had 
be<en drums and trumpets, and the wild notes of 
the bugle, stirring the soul to action. There had 
been nodding plumes, and beating hearts, and 
eyes that gleamed with ambition. 

There too had been tempestuous chiefs, emulous 
of fame, dashing their fiery steeds along the hos- 
tile ranks ; and there had been all the spirit-stir- 
ring sighs and sounds that 
fill the eye and the ear and 
the heart of the young war- 
rior, giving more than the 
poet’s fire to the entranced 
imagination. What a change 
had a few brief minutes pro- 
duced!^ Now the field , was 
strewed with ghastly and 
disfigured fonns, with the 
wounded, with the muti- 
lated and the dying. The 
ear was filled with strange 
and melancholy and terrific 
s(junds ; the shouts of victory 
had given place to groans 
of anguish, the complaints of 
the vanquished, the prayers 
or the imprecations of the 
djdng. 


BATTLE BETWEEN THE 
CONSTITUTION AND 
THE ObERRlERE. 

C HR Guerriere was lying 
to. The Coirstitution 
was leisurely l)earing down 
upon the enemy under her 
t(jpsails — every man was at 
his respe(,'tive station, and all 
onboard were eager for the 
contest, — when the Guerriere 
commenced the action at long 
shot. Commodore Hull gsive 
a peremptor3’’ order to his 
officers not to apply a single 
match until he gave the word. In a few min- 
utes a forty-two pounder from the Guerriere took 
effect, and killed and wounded some of our brave 
tars. Lieutenanlf ' Morris immediately left his 
“itation on the giUi-deck to report the same to the 
commodore, mid requested permis.sion to return 


•the fire, as the men were very anxious to engage 
the enemy. 

Mr. Morris, ” was the conjmotlore's reply, 
“ are you ready for action on the gun-deck ? ” 

“ Yes, sir. ” 


and stated that he could with difficulty restrain 
the men from giving the enemy a broad.side, so 
anxious were they to commence the engagement. 

“ Mr. Morris, ” reiterated the commo<lorc, in- 
tently gazing on the English frigate, “are you 
ready for action on the gun-deck ? ” 


“Well, kc-ep ,so — but don't let a gun Ik; fired 
till I give the word. ’’ 

In .a few moments Mr. Mtirris again app(,‘an.'d. 
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“ Yes, sir ; and it is impossible for me any longer the spar-deck after the Giierriere had commences 


to rCvStrain the men from firing on the foe. Their 
passions are wrought up to the highest possible 
pitch of excitement. vSeveral of our bravest sea- 
men are already killed and wounded” — 

“Keep cool, Mr. Morris— keep cool. See all 
prepared, and do not suffer a gun to be fired till 1 
give the word.“ 

The gallant lieutenant went below. In a few 
minutes, the vessels having neared each other to 
within pistol-shot distance, Morris was sent for to 
at)pear on the quarter-deck. 

“Are you all ready for action, Mr. Morris?” 
again demanded the coiiiiiiodore. 

“ We are all ready, sir — ‘and the men are utter- 
ing horrid imprecations because they are not suf- 
fered to return the fire of the enemy. ” 

“Kirk then, in God’s name!” shouted the 
commodore, in a voice of thunder. 

It is added that he wore at the time a pair of 
nankeen ; and he accompanied this soiil- 

ch'cring order with such a tremendous stamp on 
the deck with his right foot that the unfortunate 
pantaloons were split open from the knee to the 'leaist- 
band. 

The conduct of Dacres, before and during the 
action, was such as might have been expected 
from a brave and generous enemy. Mr. Reed, a 
young man belonging to Ikewster, MassachiLsetts, 
had been pressed on board the Giierriere a few 
weeks previous to the engagement. Several other 
American seamen were also on board. When the 
Constitution was bearing down in such gallant 
style, and it became evident that a severe action 
with an American frigate was inevitable, young 
Reed left his station and proceeded to the quarter- 
deck, and respectfully but firmly represented to 
Captain Dacres that he was an American citizen, 
who had been unj ustly detained on board the Ivng- 
lish frigate ; that he had hitherto faitldully per- 
formed the duties which -were assigned him ; and 
that it could not reasonably be expected he would 
fight against his countrymen ; he therefore begged 
h ave to decline the honor of participating in the 
engagement. 

The Knglish captain frankly told him that he 
appreciated his patriotic feelings ; that he did not 
wash the Amcr’. ans on board to use arms against 
their countryi ’ u ; and he subsequently ordered 
them all into ih cockpit, to render assistance to 
the 3urgeon, if it should be necessary. Reed left 


the action. Several shots were known to hav( 
taken effect, but the Constitution had not yet fircc' 
a gun — much to the amusement of the Britisl: 
tars, who predicted that the enemy would be taken 
without resistance, with the exception of a veteran 
man-of-war’s-man, who had been in the battle ol 
the Nile, and gruffly ob.served, with a significani 
shake of the head, “That Yankee knows whai 
he’s about.” 

A few moments passed awa>’, and the Constitu 
tion poured in her tremendous broadside — everv 
gun was double-sluAted and well pointed, and the 
elfect which it liad on tlie enemy can hardly be 
conceived. Mistimed jests and jeers at the im- 
perturbable but hartiiless Yankees gave place to 
the groans of tiie wounded and dying, and sixteen 
poor mutilated wretches were tumbled down into 
the cocki)it, from the effects of the first broadside! 

Dacres fought as long as a spar was standing 
and a gun could be In’oiight to bear upon tlic 
enemy ; l.>ut when his masts were completelv 
swept away, his officers and men mostly killed 
and wounded, encumbering the decks ; while tlu 
scu|)peis weie streaming with gore ; when the 
Guerrirre, which a few hours before was justb 
considered one of the nuxst splendid vSpecimehs of 
naval architecture which belonged to the British 
navy, lay on the water an unsightly, unmanage- 
able mass ; when he liad no longer the stump of a 
mast left frf)m which to dis])lay the proud flag of 
his country, the gallant Briton began to think he 
had got into an ugly scrape, from which he could 
not possibly extricate himself. Me could no longer 
oppose even a feeble resistance to his more fortii 
natc foe. 

Captaiii Hull sent an officer to take possession 
of the Giierriere. When he arrived alongside, he 
demanded of the commander of the English 
frigate if he had struck. 

Dacres was extremely reluctant to make this 
concession in plain terms, but with a shrewdness 
which would have done honor to a Yankee, en- 
deavored to evade the question. 

“I do not know that it would be prudent 
continue the engagement any fonger,” said he. 

“Do I uudenstand you to say that you lu« c 
struck?” inquired the American lieutenant. 

“Not precisely,” returned Dacres; “but I 
don’t know that it will be worth while to fij-ht 
any longer.” 
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**If you think it advisable, I will return 
aboard,'^ replied the Yankee, “and we will 
resume the engagement.’’ 

“Why, 1 am pretty much hors de combat al- 
ready,” said Dacres ; “ I have hardly men enough 
left to work a gun, and my ship is in a sinking 
condition.'’ 

“ 1 wish to know, sir,” peremptorily deinatuled 
the American officer, “ whether I am to consider 
you as a prisoner of war, or an enemy. I have 
no time for further parley.’ 

“ I believe there is no alternative. If I could 
fight longer, I would with pleasure ; but 1 — must 
— ^surrender — myself — a prisoner of war!’’ 

And so the famous battle closed. 

HOW A COUNTRY GIRL BECAME THE ANCES- 
TOR OF TWO OF ENGLAND’S QUEENS. 

D uring the troubles in the reign of Charles 
I., a country girl came to London in search 
of a place as a servant-maid ; but not succeeding, 
she hired herself to carry out beer from a brew- 
lioiise, and was one of those called tub-women. 
The brewer, observing a good-looking girl in this 
low occupation, took her into his family as a 
servant, and after a short time married her ; but 
he died while she was yet a young woman, and 
left lier the bulk of his fortune. The business of 
the brewer\^ was drop]^ed, and to the young 
woman was recommended Mr. Hyde, as a skilful 
lawyer to arrange her husband’s affairs. Hyde, 
who was afterwards the great Karl of Clarendon, 
finding the widow’s fortune very considerable, 
married her. Of this marriage there was no 
other issue than a daughter, who was afterwards 
the wife of James II., and mother of Marv' and 
Anne', (lueens of Kngland. 

PERSONAL APPEARANCE OF DISTINGUISHED 
OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

T here are few that hear of the achievements 
. of divStinguished men without forming some 
idea of their persons and features, and it is always 
pleasing to know whether the reality answers to 
the idea. 

Washington has been described so often that 
his whole appearance must be familiar from our 
infancy. A person six feet two inches in stature, 
expanded, muscular, of elegant proportions, and 
unusually graceful in all his movements ; his head 


moulded somewhat on the model of the Grecian 
antique ; features sufficiently prominent for 
strength or comeliness— a Roman nose and large 
blue eyes ; deepl}’ thoughtful, rather than lively. 
With these attributes, the appearance of Wash- 
ington was striking and august. A fine C(»ni- 
plexion being siiperadded, he was accounted, 
when young, one of the handsomest of men. But 
his majesty consisted in the expression of his 
countenanee, inncli more than in his roinely fi*a- 
tnres, his loll}' person, or his dignilied deport- 
ment. It was the emanation of his great spirit 
throngh the tenement it occupied. 

M ajor-Gi*:xkkal Gki‘:eM':, in ])erson, was 
rather c<)rpulent and above the common si/.e ; his 
complexion was fair and llorid ; his countenance 
serene and mild, indicating a goodness which 
seemed to shade and .soften tlie fire ami greatness 
of its expression. His health was rlelicate, but 
p^-eserved by Uanperanct! and regularity. 

General L.vrAYKTTU was one of the fine.st- 
looking men in the army, notwithstanding his 
deep-red hair, which then, as now, was rather in 
disrepute. His forehead was fine, though reced- 
ing ; his eyes, ck ar and hazel ; his mouth and 
chin (klicately fomied, and exhibiting beauty 
If'ather than vStrenglh. 'I ne expression of his 
countenance was strongly indie ative of the gener- 
ous and gallant spirit which animated him, ming- 
ling with .something of ihe pride of conscious 
inanline.ss. His mien was noble, his manners 
frank and amialde, and his movements light and 
graceful. He wore his hair ])lain, and never 
complied .so far with the fashion of the times as 
to powder. 

General Waynic was about the middle .size, 
with a fine ruddy coimtenaiice, comm.'inding port, 
with an eagle eye. His looks corre.sponded well 
with his character ; indicating a soul noble, ardent 
and daring. At this time, he was about thirty- 
two years of age ; a period of life which, perhaps, 
as much as any other, blends the graces of youth 
with the maje.sty of manhood. In hi.sintercour.se 
with his officers and men, he was affable and 
agreeable, and had the art of coinmnnicating to 
their bo.soms the gallant and chivalrous spirit 
which glowecl in his own. 

General vSvlt.ivan was a man of short stature, 
well formed and active ; his complexion dark — 
his nose prominent — his eyes black and piercing, 
and his face altogether agreeable and well-formed. 
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Lord Strrukg was short and thick-set ; some- 
what pursy and corpulent. His fact was red, and 
looked as though colored by brandy rather than 
sunburnt, and his appearance in no manner either 
military or commanding. 

ConoNKi; Morgan was stout and active, six 
feet in height, not too much encumbered with 
flesh, and exactly fitted for the toils and pomp of 
war. The features of his face were strong and 
manly, and his brow thoughtful. His manners 
plain and decorous, neither insinuating nor repul- 
sive; his conversation grave, sententious and 
considerate, unadorned and uncaptivating. 

ConONni. Hamii^TON is thus described by Mr. 
Delaplaine : “Although in person below the mid- 
dle stature, and somewhat deficient in elegance of 
.figure, Hamilton possessed a very striking and 
manly appearance. By the most superficial obser- 
vers, he never could be regarded as a common in- 
dividual. His head was large, formed on the 
finest model, resembling somewhat tlie Grecian 
antique. His forehead was spacious and elevated; 
his nose projecting, but inclined to the aquiline ; 
his eyes gray, keen at all times, and when ani- 
mated by debate, intolerably piercing, and his 
mouth and chin well-proportioned and handsome. 
These two latter, although his strongest, were hi? 
most pleasing features ; yet the fonn of his mouth 
was expressive of eloquence, more especially of 
persuasion. He was remarkable for a deep de- 
pression between his nose and forehead, and a 
contraction of the brows, which gave to the up- 
per part of his countenance an air of sternness. 
The lower part was an emblem of mildness and 
ingenuity. 

Major LKK, one of the most vigilant and act-, 
ive partisan officers in the American army, was 
short in stature, and of light make, but agile and 
active. His face was small and freckled ; his 
looks eager and sprightly. He was then quite 
young, and his appearance was even more youth- 
ful than his years. 

Sir Howk, the British general, was 

a fine figure, full six feet high, and admirably 
well-proportioned. In person, he a good deal re- 
sembled Washington, and at a little distance 
might have been easily taken for the American 
^neral ; b^ b?s features, though good, were 
txiptt poiiah^, rud the expression of his counten- 
dgnant. His manners were pol- 
lP^^*|l^ftil, and dignified. 


Sir Henry Cwnton was short and fat, with 
a full face, prominent nose, and animated intelli- 
gent countenance. In his manners, he was po- 
lite and courtly, but more formal and distant 
than Howe, and in his intercourse with his offi- 
cers was rather punctilious, and not inclined to 
intimacy. 

GENERAL JACKSON'S VICTORY AT NEW 
ORLEANS. 

I N the month of December, 1814, fifteen thou- 
sand British troops, under Sir Kd ward Packen- 
ham, were landed for the attack of New Orleans. 
The defence of this place was intrusted to General 
Andrew Jackson, wdiose force was about six thou- 
sand men. chiefly raw militia. Several slight 
skiniiishes occurred previous to the arrival of the 
enemy before the city ; during this time General 
Jackson was employed in making preparations for 
his defence. His front was a straight line of one 
thousand yards, defetided by upwards of three thou- 
sand infantry and artillerists. The ditch contained 
five feet of water, and his front, from having been 
flooded by opening the levees, and by frequent 
rains, was rendered slippery and muddy. Eight 
distinct batteries were judiciously disposed, mount- 
ing in all twelve guns of different calibres. On 
the opposite side of the river was a strong battery 
of fifteen guns. 

At daylight on the morning of the 8th of Janu- 
ary, the main body of the British, under their 
commandcr-in-chief. General Packenham, were 
seen advancing from their encampment to storm 
the American lines. On the iDreceding eveiiini.^ 
they had erected a battery within eight hundred 
yards, which now opened a brisk fire to protect 
their advance. The British came on in two col- 
umns, the left along the levee on the bank of the 
river, directed against the American right, while 
their right advanced to the swamp, with a view 
to turn General Jackson’s left. The countr>' being 
a perfect level, and the view unobstructed, then 
march was observed from its commencemcri. 
They were suffered to approach, in silence an I 
unmolested, until within three* hundred y^ds « i* 
the lines. This period of suspense au<i*|^peci - 
tion was employed by General JacksoU,Pid li s 
officers in stationing every man at his post, d 
arranging every thing for the decisive evci ^ 
When the British colunflis had advanced witl a 
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three hundred yards of the lines, the whole artil- 
lery at once opened upon them a most deadly fire. 
Forty pieces of cannon, deeply charged with 
grape, canister, and musket-balls, mowed them 
down by hundreds ; at the same time the batteries 
on the west bank opened their fire, while the 
riflemen, in perfect security behind their works, 
as the British advanced took deliberate aim, aiul 
nearly every shot took effect. Through this de- 
structive fire, the British left column, under the 
immediate orders of the commaiider-in-chief, 
rushed on with their fascines and scaling ladders, 
to the advance bastion on the American right, 
and succeeded in mounting the para])et; here, 
after a clOvSC conflict with the liayonet, they suc- 
ceeded ill obtaining possession of the bastion ; 
when the battery planted in the rear for its protec- 
tion opened its fire, and drove the British from 
the ground. On the American left, the British 
attempted to jiass the swamp, and gain the rear, 
but the works had been extended as far into the 
swamp as the ground would permit. Some who 
attempted it sank in the mire and disappeared ; 
those behind, seeing the fate of their companions, 
seasoiiabl}' retreated and gained the hard ground. 
The assault continued an hour and a quarter; 
during the whole time the British were exjxised 
to the deliberate and destructive fire of the Ameri- 
can artillery and musketry, which lay in perfect 
security behind their breastworks of cotton bales, 
which no balls could penetrate. 

At eight o’clock, the British columns drew off 
in confusion, and retreated behind their works. 
Flushed with success, the militia were eager to 
pursue the British troops to their intreiichments, 
and drive them immediately from the island, A 
less prudent and accomplished general might have 
been induced to yield to the indiscreet ardor of 
his troops ; but General Jack.son understood too 
well Mie nature both of his own and his enemy’s 
force, to hazard such an attempt. Defeat iiiu.sl 
inevitably have attended an assault made l\v raw 
militia, upon an entrenched camp of Britisli regu- 
lars. The defence of New Orleans was the ob- 
ject ; nothing was to be hazarded which would 
jeopardize the c\iy. The British were .suffered to 
retire behind their works without molestation. 
The result was such as might be expected from 
tlu different positions of the two aniiies. General 
Packenham, near the crest of the glacis, received 
a ball in his knee. Still continuing to lead on his 
24 
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men, another shot pierced his body, and he was 
carried off the field. Nearly at this time, Major- 
General Gibbs, the second in coinmaiid, within a 
few yards of the lines, received a mortal wound, 
and was renio\'(_*d. The third in command, Major- 
General Keane, at the head of his troops near the 
glacis, was .severely wounded, ^fhe three eoin- 
manding generals, on marshalling their troops at 
five o’clock in the morning, promi.sed them a 
plentiful dinner in New Orleans, and gave them 
booty and l)eanly as the parole and c<»iinlersign of 
the day. Before eight o’clock, the three generals 
were carried ofl‘ tlie field, two in the agonies of 
death, and the third entirely disabled ; leaving 
Upwards of twf) thousand of their men, dead, 
dying, and wounded, on the field of battle. 

Onthe.qth, General Lambert and Admiral Coch- 
rane, with the surviving officers of the army, held 
a council of war, and determined to abandon the 
expedition. To withdraw the troops in the face 
of a victorious enemy, would have been difficult 
and hazardous. To withdraw in safely, everj'- ap- 
pearance of a renewal of the assault was kept up, 
till the night of the i8th, when the whole anny 
moved off in one body, over a road which had 
been previously constnicled llirough a miry .slough, 
in which a numV)er of the troops perished by sink- 
ing into the mire. On the 27th, the whole land 
and naval forces which remained of thisdisa.strous 
expeditio.u fuiiiid themselves on 1)oard of their 
.ships, with their ranks thinned, their chiefs and 
many of their companions slain, their bodies ema- 
ciated by hunger, fatigue a»ui sickness. 

DEATH OF COUNT DONOP. 

I IIAVK been down to Redbank, on the Jersey 
.si<le of the Delaware, below Philadelphia, to 
look at the remains of that little fortress, within 
whose rudely-constructed \valls so terrible a blow 
was given to Briti.sh courage. Only a few remains 
of lliat meinoralde fort are now to be .seen. The 
breast\vf)rks are nearly levelled to the earth, and 
over some, the ploiigh.share of the industrious 
fanner has already passc*d. Nothing but a few 
iiii.s-shai>en mounds are visible to point out to the 
stranger the .site where so much blood, was spilt* 
where iio many gallant spirits breathed their last. 
The neighboring farmer, however, will point you 
to the l.>altle-gronncl. His house stood within 
pistol-.sliot of the fort, and during the attack tlie 
i)alls whistled around his roof in shrill and fre- 
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queiit showers. He will tell you all that can now 
be told of it. He saw the battle from his farm- 
house ; he saw the foreign foe advance ; he heard 
their shout as they entered the outer- wall, and in 
a moment after, he saw them hurra ing back, tear- 
ing with them the body of their lamented and ill- 
fated Donop. 

The fort at Redbank was thrown up hastily by 
a handful of Americans. They constructed two 
walls, or two forts, one within the other ; the 
outer one of which was not completed when the 
enemy attacked it. At the head of a cho.sen l)and 
of men, Donop entered the outer wall, and think- 
ing the fort taken l)y surprise, gave a shout of 
exultation, which was re-echoed by his men. 
They entered with shouldered arms. The feeble 
garrison, commanded by the gallant Greene, opened 
at once a brisk and murderous fire. I knew a 
Jersey man who was in the fortress. He told me 
every particular. The narrow limits in wliich the 
assailants were confined, and the unlooked-for 
repulse, threw them into irremediable confusion. 
They fired a few .shots, and ha.'^til)^ retired, just as 
the Americans had fired their eighth round of 
ammunition — and they had l)ut nine rounds to a 
man. As the enemy turned aliout, a volunteer in 
the fort, whose musket had snapped, ])ulled the 
trigger a .second time — the la.st shot from the fort — 
and the gallant, the misguided, the accomplished 
Donop fell, among a brea.stwork of his own dying 
men ! 

The enemy retreated to Philadelphia in the 
greatest confusion. Terrible slaughter had teen 
made in their ranks, and they trembled for the 
whizzing of the ne.xt platoon of balls. Four 
pieces of bra.ss cannon, which they brought to the 
assault, were either buried in the earth on their 
way home, or thrown into the neighboiiring creek. 
Searches have been made for them, but they are 
lost for ever. Donop was carried to the nearest 
farm-house, his wounds dressed, and con.solation 
given him. It was then that the gallant Hessian 
first saw his error. lie was a mere hireling in 
tlie enemy’s ranks. He had no enmity to Ameri- 
i .ins, f(^r he was of another ('ountry, and we had 
never injured him. Bitterly did he regret, in the 
agonies of lluit tremendous and humbling moment, 
tl.,*t he had k iit his aid J:o .smother the bursting 
ilaine of freed, . u, ami deeply did he weep over 
the ignominy f i o*s end. He felt there was none 
to pity him. Tlie British did not ; for they paid 


his king for his services ; his king did not, for his 
death insured to him a stipulated compensation ; 
and America could not, for he was a chosen enemy. 
Thus did the dying count depict his situation, and 
cried, “ T, who might have flourished in the, pal- 
aces of kings, am here, the victim of a mercenaiy* 
bargain, left to die in a solitary hut, in the wilder- 
ness of America ! 

' A .solitary mound, with a bit of rough stone at 
the head, in the margin of a wood, is all that now 
remains to point the stranger to the grave of 
Count Donop. His name has been rudely edrved 
u|x>n it ; but the wanton sportsman makes the 
melancholy nu*meiito his favorite mark, and a 
few summers more will do away the slightest trace 
of where he now reposes. Such, alas ! is military 
glory ; such is the reward of dauntless bravery 
and misguided virtue ! 

The hickory on which the banner of our countr)' 
floated oil that memorable day is still rocked by 
the breeze that .sweeps across our happy country. 
Ivong may it flourish in undying prime ! I have 
cut a fragment from it, and it now stands before 
me ill the fa.shioii of an iiik.staiid, from which tlie 
ink is drawn that wrote tliese tran.sient reminis- 
cences of that ever-mcmorable .scene. 


SOME CURIOUS ROYAL PROCLAMATIONS. 

T O a certain extent, the proclamations of every 
.sovereign characterize his reign, and open 
to ns .some of the interior operations of the 
cabinet. The despotic will, yet vacillating con- 
duct of Henry the ]\ighth, towards the close of 
his reign, may be traced in a proclamation to 
aboli.sli fhe tran.slation of the vScriptiires, and even 
the reading of Bibles by the people ; commanding 
all printers of Kngli.sh books and pamphlets to 
affix their names to them, and forbidding the sale 
of any English books printed abroad. When the 
people were not suflered to publish their opinions 
at home, all the oppo.sition flew to foreign pre.sses, 
and their writings were then smuggled into tliv. 
country in which they ought to have been prinU‘«l. 
Hence many volumes printed in a foreign type .it 
this period are found in our ‘collections. 
king shrunk in di.smay from that spirit of reiki 
niation which had only been a party-business 
him, and making hini.self a pope, decided t]i 
nothing should be learnt but what he hiiiis.^ lt 
designed to teach ! 
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The antipathies and jealousies of the English 
jHJople, long indulged by their incivilities to all 
foreigners, are characterized by a proclamation 
issued by Mary, commanding her subjects to be- 
have themselves peaceably towards the strangers 
coming with King Philip ; that noblemen and 
gvntlemcn should warn their servants to refrain 
from “strife and contention, either by outward 
deeds, taunting words, unseemly countenance, by 
mimicking them, etc.” The punishment was not 
only ‘ ‘ her grace’ s displeasure, but to be committed 
to prison without bail or mainprise.” 

During the reign of Edward the Sixth, a pro- 
clamation was issued in which were .severely de- 
nounced “those who despise the .sacrament by 
calling it idol, or such other vile name.” An- 
other is against such “as innovate any ceremony,” 
and who are described as “certain private 
preachers and other laiemen who rashly attempt 
of their own and singular wit and mind, not only 
to persuade the people from the old and accus- 
tomed rites and ceremonies, but also themselves 
bring in new and strange orders according to their 
phantasies. The which, as it is an evident token 
of pride and arrogancy, .so it tendetli both to con- 
fusion and disorder.” Another proclamation, to 
lire.ss ” a godly conformity throughout his realm,” 
where we learn the followin^g curious fact, of 
“divers unlearned and indiscreet priests of a 
di'vilish mind and intent, teaching that a man 
iiiijy for.sakeOiis wife and marry another, his first 
wife yet living; likewi.se that the wife may do 
the same to the husband. Others that a man may 
have t\vo wives or more at once, for that these 
things are not prohibited by God’s law, but by 
the Bi.sliop of Rome’s law ; so that by such evil 
and phantastical opinions some have not been 
afraid indeed to marry and keep two wives.” 
Here, as in the bud, we may unfold those subse- 
<liient scenes of our story, which spread out in the 
following century ; the branching out of the non- 
coiiformi.sts into their various .sects; and the inde- 
cent haste of our reformed priesthood, who. in 
their zeal to cast off the yoke of Rome, despe- 
lately submitted to the liberty of having “tw^o 
wives or more!” There is also a proclamation 
of the same reign, commanding the people to 
ahslain from flesh on Fridays and Saturdays ; on 
the principle, not only that “ men should ab.slain 
on tho.se days, and forbear their pleasures and the 
meats wherein tliej” have more delight, to tlic 


intent to subdue their l)odies to the soul and spirit, 
but also for worldly polic}-. To u.se fish fur the 
Ixiiiefit of the commonwealth, and profit of many 
who be fishers and men using that trade, unto the 
which this realm, in every part environed with 
the .seas, and so plentiful of fresh waters, l>e in- 
creased the nourishiiieiit of the land by saving 
flesh.” It did not seem U) oceur to the king in 
council that the hulcliers might have Iiad cause 
to petition against this monopoly ol two days in 
the week granted to the fishmongers ; and much 
less, that it was better to let tlie people eat flesh 
or fish as suited their ctmvenience. In respect to 
the religions rite itself, it was evidently not con- 
sidered as an essential ])oint of faith, .since the 
king enforces it on the principle “for the profit 
and commodity of his realm.” 

A curious proclamation against the Iconoclasts 
was issued during the. reign of Ivlizabeth, which 
thiows a great deal of light upon the slate of re- 
ligious society at that time. This proclamation, 
as well as all others issued by Hlizabclh, wais 
.signed by her own liand, affording an instance of 
the remarkable indu.-.lry and close attention to 
public affairs man i tested on all occasions by thi.s 
great ejueen. vSlie informs us in this proclama- 
tion that “ several persons, ignorant, malicious, 
•or covetous, of late years, have spoiled and broken 
ancient immuments, erected only toslanva memory 
to ])osterity, and not to nourish any kind of su])er- 
stilion.” The queen laments, that what is broken 
and spoiled would be now hard t(j recoA-er, but 
advises her good people to repair them ; and com- 
mands them ill future to de.sist from conimiUing 
.such injuries ! 

These iniage-l»reakers, so famous in ICnglisli 
history, first a])pearcd under Henry the Eighth, 
and continued their iinjiractical /.eal, in .sjnle of 
proclamations and remon.st ranees, till they had 
accomplished their work. In ib.ji, an order was 
published by the C(nninoiis, that they should 
“take away all .scandalous pictures out of 
churches:” but more was intended than was ex- 
pressed ; and we are told that the iieojile did not 
at first carry tlu‘ir barbarous practice agaiiLSt all 
Art, to the lengths which they afterwards did, 
till they were instructed by private information ! 

James the First was prolific with his pn.v'.lama- 
tions. He was fond of giving gentle advice to 
the ])eoifle, and as the daily ncw.spaper was not 
then, as now, the vehicle of public information, 




he was obliged to resort 
to the more kingly 
method of expressing 
‘his thoughts and impart- 
ing advice in the form of 
proclamations, many of 
which were evidently 
written by his own hand. 

In several of these public 
documents he judi- 
ciously warns the people 
against “speaking loo 
freely of matters above 
their reach,’* advice 
which could be well ap- 
plied in many instanns 
even in these modem 
times. As a sample of 
his prolix and fatherly 
style of addressing bis 
H sulyecls, we quote tli« 

« following : 

^ “Although the oin- 
mixture of nations, eoii- 
p fluence of ambassadors, 

^ and the relation wbi*l 
the afiairs of our 
M dums have had toward'^ 
g the btisincvss and h\U 
ests of foreign stale:^ 
g have caused, during ('iir 
X regiment (govenimeiit, 

^ a greater openness aiul 
libert3' of discourse, eviii 
eoiicerning matters of 
stale (which are 
themes or sniyects fit i‘^r 
vulgar persons or com 
mon meetings) than hath 
been in former times used 
or permitted; and 
though in our own m 
ture and judgment wc 
do well allow of conve 
nieiit freedom of speech, 
esteeming any over cu- 
rious orVestrained hand> 
carried in that 
rather as a weakness, orl | 
else over-much severity 
of government than 
otherwise; yet for as 
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much as it is cotuc to our cars, by coiiiiiion report, 
that there is at this time a more licentious passa^^e 
of lavifili discourse and bold censure in matters of 
state tlian is fit to be sulTered : We give this warn- 
ing, &c.,to take heed how they intermeddle by 
pen or speech with c'auses of state and secrets of 
empire, either at home or abroad, Vjiit cemtain 
themselves within that modest and reverent regard 
of matters above their reach and 
calling ; nor to give any manner 
of applause to such disc'oiirse, 
without acquainting one of our 
])rivy council within the .space ot 
twenty-four hours.” 

Me also seemed to have a very 
good understanding of a certain 
class of sycophants whom he very 
accurately (lescrilx'S in the follow- 
ing sentence of the same procla- 
mation : 

“ Neither let any man mistake 
ns so much as to think that by 
giving fair and .specious attri- 
hutes to our jier.son, they cover 
the scandals wliich they otherwise 
lay upon our government, but 
conceive that we tnake no otlu-r 
construction of them but as fiui^ 
and artificial glosses, the l)eller 
gjive pas.sage to the rest of 
their imputations and scandals.” 

This proclamation was is.sued 
m the eighteentli year of his 
leign ; again in the nineteenth ; 
and he miglit have arranged to 
have it continuously issued every 
3 ear, for all time, with satisfac- 
tory results. 

There were .some curious ])ro- 
clamations issued during the 
reign of Charles the lurst, which 
reveal the character of the king 
and the customs of the times bet- 
ter than any history could. There is one 
for the regulation of tlie cure of the “ king’s 
evil,” or scrofula, Viy which it appears that 
his “majesty hath good success therein;” but 
though ready and willing as any king could 
be to lay his hand on the alTlicted in order that 
they miglit be made whole, yet he Iiad regard for 
his own comfort in the matter, and commanded 


to change the seasons for his ” sacred touch,” 
” from Easter and Whitsuntide to ICaster and 
Michaelmas, as times more convenient for the 
temperature of tin* .st a.son,” etc. There was an- 
other curious jnoclamalion to en*et an olfice Ibr 
the “suppression of cursing and swearing,” 
which was donbllc.ss a measure greatly needed at 
that particular time. 


As every one knows who has read histoi ^ , 
Charles the Second was what we now .sometimes 
call a “wild and giddy youth;” he was, in fact, 
a very persi.sleiit sower of “wild oats;” but in 
i)rder to retain the good graces of his people, who 
were .sadly impre.s.sed v ilh the solemn Puritanical 
influences of the times, lie was under the neces- 
sity of issuing frequent proclamations coiidenni- 
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ing the very excesses that he was specially ad- themselves in “ painting the town red,** in their 
dieted to. It may be reasonably inferred that his own peculiar and special manner. Charles was 
proclamation against “vicious, debauched, and douldless sufFeri tig from a severe headache when 



he wrote his 
])roclamation : 

“A sort of 
men,” he re- 
morsefully writes 
‘‘of whom we 
haw heard much 
and are suffi- 
ciently ashamed ; 
who spend their 
time in taverns, 
t i p 1 i n g - houses 
and debauches; 
giving no other 
evidence of their 
afifection to us 
but in drinking 
onr health, and 
i n V e i g h i n g 
against all others 
who are not of 
their own disso 
lute temper ; and 
will), in truth, 
have more dis- 
credited our 
cause, by the li- 
cence of their 
manners and 
lives, than they 
could ever ad- 
vance it by thcii 
affection or cour- 
age. We hope 
all persons of 
honour, or in 
place and author- 
ity, will so far 
assist us in dis- 
countenancing 
such men, that 
their discretion 
ancl shame will 
persuade them to 

reform what their 


I.olrine ns’ seni forth some morning conscience would not; and that the displca- 


at'A.er lie and his ! < ' c( Mipanions had employed sure of good men towards them may supply 
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what the laws have not, and, it may be, cannot 
\vell provide against ; there being by the licence 
and corruption of the times, and the depraved 
nature of man, many enormities, scandals, and 
impieties in practice and manners, which laws 
cannot well describe, and consequently not enough 
provide against, which may, by the ex- 
ample and vSeveritj" of virtuous men, 
be easily discountenanced, and by de- 
grees suppressed.” 

How many young men there are in 
our own times, sad though it be, who, 
after a night’s debauch, and while nur- 
sing their aching temples, would con- 
sider it a joyful relief to their pent-up 
feelings to be able to express their sen- 
timents in the earnest language of the 
‘ ‘ most ' Christian ’ ’ King Charles ! 

Charles also issued proclamations 
■‘to repress the excess of gilding of 
coaches and chariots,” to restrain the 
waste of gold, which, as he supposed, 
by the excessive use of gilding, had 
grown scarce. Against ‘‘the exporta- 
tion and the buying and selling of gold 
and silver at higher rates than in our 
mint.” Against the excess of building 
in and about I/mdon and Westminster 
in i66i : “The inconveniences daily 
growing by increase of new buildings 
are, that the people increasing in such 
great numbers, are not well to be go\'- 
emed by the wonted officers ; the prices 
of victuals are enhanced ; the health of 
the subject hihalhting the cities much 
endangered, and many good towns and 
boroughs unpeopled, and in their trades 
much decayed — frequent fires occasioned 
by timber-buildings.” He orders to 
build with brick and stone, which 
would beautify, and make an uniformity 
in the buildings; and which are not ^ 

only more durable and safe against fire, but by 
experience are found to be of Uttlc more if 7iot /ess 
charge ihan the buildlag with Umber.'' We must 
infer that by the general use of timber, it had 
considerably rivSen in pric'c, v. hile brick and stone, 
not then being generally used, became as cheap 
as wotid ! 

A most excellent idea do these old kingly 


proclamations afford us of what was really 
going on in the world in tho.se ancient times ! 

HISTORY OF THE ICONOCLASTS. 
OOMU reference having been made in the pre- 
vDvious article to the destruction of jiictures. 
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etc., by the “ picture destroyers,” in the reign of 
Queen Rli/abelh, it will be interesting to read a 
history of this remarkable feature of religious 
fren/.y. Opposition, to the \x*neration of images 
was first manifested in the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies ; the use of images, however, which led to 
the Iconoclastic troubles, dates from the very com- 
mencement of the .spread of Christianity among 
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heathen nations. It is a matter of dispute when into the temple at 
imaj^es were first introduced as symbols in the and that their public 
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p\il ':ic worship of the Christians, hut the prevail- 
iniy rpiui Ai is that they passed from the family 


the end of the third eenturj^ 
use became general toward 
the close of the 
fourth. The vi.s- 
ible representa- 
tion of the cross 
found its way 
earlier botli into 
ecclesiastical and 
domestic life. 

The Greeks 
and Romans fa- 
vored the line 
arts, but there 
always existed 
among Christ- 
ians an aversion 
toward every- 
thing which had 
any resemblance 
to the old pagan 
union <d‘ art and 
religion. They 
were op])osed to 
representing (h)d 
and the angels in 
])ictnres and by 
statues. The 
first note of icon- 
oclastic warfare 
came from Mar- 
seilles, where the 
bishop, Serenns, 
caused all im- 
ages to be demob 
islied and cast 
out of the 
churches. For 
this he was twice 
censured l)y 
Pope Gregory 
the Great, who, 
while blaming 
the superstitious 
use. of images, 
advised their em- 
ployment as a 
means of instruc- 
tion for the un- 
lettered, who could not read the Scriptures. 
Soon after the Emperor Constantine embraced 
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the- Christian bcjicf, he began to embellish the 
public inoiiunicnls and churches with representa- 
tions of religious objects taken from the Old and 
Xew Testaments. Very .soon this custom became 
interwoven with the whole domestic and public 
life of the Greek and Asiatic Cliristians. Books 
and furniture, as wc!ll as churches, vestibules, 
private houses and pul)lic edifices, lioiLsehoid 
uteiLsils and wearing apparel, were profusely orna- 
mented with images of Chri.st, the martyrs, and 
Biblical personages. Reports of miracles said to 

have been wrought 

by some of these 
images attracted 
crowds of pilgrims. 

In the course of .. 

the sixth century 

it became a custom 

in t h e G reek ' 

Church to make 

prostrations liefore -./.Ui ‘ iil-h’ i’lii 

linages as a token : 

^ of reverence to the ' I i ’ 

p r.sons wliom they m ‘ I | : 

represented. In the Wi i’ - - M' '^1 

following century 
the Mohammedans 
wherever they pre- 
vailed, forbade the . /' 
worship of itnage.s. ; X|; B •' ; - 

In 726 the Byzan- , ^ ■ ' 

tine emperor I^eo • ilt- 
issued a proclama- ’ Jill. . . ' • - X 

tion directed not 

against the images - , 

themselves, but 

, THE ORKAT ORGAN 

against such .signs 

of an idolatrous homage as prostrations and kneel- 
ing down before them. Tliis measure met witli 
resi.stance from the mass of the people, who' held 
these images in great re\'ereiice. Besides serious 
<li.sturbances in many places, tlie inhabitants of 
the Cyclades rebelled against the emperor and 
equipped a fleet. This was destroyed by means 
of Greek fire, and the cmpc' )r i.ssued a new edict 
forbidding tlie ii.se of images for religions pur- 
poses. He caused the statues in the churches to 
be burned, and the paintings on the walls to lx; 
effaced, which resulted in fearful riots and mas- 


sacres. After the death of Leo, tlie work which 
he had commenced wa^ taken up no less /ualously 
by his son Constantine, who, in 754, a.sseiiibled a 
council ol‘ 33S bisiiops, wlio, after a dclilieration 
of .six montiLs. jironounced all visible symbols of 
Christ, except in the eiicliarist, lo be eillier blas- 
phemous or nerelicai, and the use of images in 
the churches to he a revival of paganiMii. The 
emperor, 'cletermined to cajry out his purpose, 
compelled every inhabitant of liis capital to lake 
an oath never again to worsliip an image. In 787 
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THE GREAT ORGAN AT ANTWERP.— (Copy of Atidt-nt Engraving. ) 

rations and kneel- the second (ecumenical council of Nice decreed 
mca.surc met witli that “bowing to an image, which is simply the 
! people, who held token of love and reverence, ought by no means 
Besides serious to be confounded witli tlie adoration which is due 
lie inhabitants of to God alone." The .same was declared true also 
the emperor and of the cross, the books of the evangelists, and 
stroyed by means other sacred olijects. 

i.s.sucd a new edict During the reign of Philip II. in the Nethcr- 
for religions pur- lands, the Protestants tiimiiltuoiisly assembled 
n the clinrclies to and destroyed the images in many of the Catholic 
11 the walls lo lx; churches. These tumults began August i4tli, 
fnl riots and mas- LsOb, ut St. Omer, in Flanders, where several 
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churches were desecnited, the images overturned 
and broken, and the pictures ruined. Tliey next 
attacked the cathedral at Ypres, which they also 
stripped. The excitement rapidly spread all over 
the country, and many of the cities and towns 
were sacked. At Antwei-p a mob ra\'agcd the 
cathedral, destroyed the statues, cut into i>ieces 
the paintings, which were the jnide of P'Icmisli 
art; demolished the great organ, the most ixTfect 
in the world; overthrew the seventy altars, and 
carried olT the vestments and sacred vessels. 
These scenes continued at Antwerp for three da^'S, 
when they were stopped by a few knights of the 
golden fleece, who, with their retainers, attacked 
and dis]3ersed the rioters. Prescott states that the 
amount of injury inflicted during this dismal 
period it is not possible to estimate, h'onr hun- 
dred churdies were sacked by the insurgents in 
Klanders alone. The damage to the cathedral at 
Antweq) was .said to amount to not less than 
400,000 ducats. Blit who can estimate tlie irre- 
parable loss occasioned by the destruction of 
manuscripts, statues, and paintings? The frenzy 
of the people was aroused purel>’ from religious 
motives. In Flanders a company of rioters 
hanged one of their own number for stealing an 
article to the value of five, shillings. In other 
places the Iconoclasts were offered large sums of 
money if they would refrain from the destruction 
of churches, but they rejected- these projxisals 
with disdain. 

The destruction of books deemed heretical Was 
for many centuries a favorite method of disposing 
of objectionable authors, and in this manner many 
of the most valuable works of the ancients have 
i)een lost forever, as well as .some of tlie best 
thoughts of later writers. 

CURIOUS HISTORICAL FACTS ABOUT THE 
BIBLE. 

D uring the Reformation in Kngland, there 
arose a great demand for Bibles among the 
Jieople, to whom it had prevuonsly been a sealed 
bool . Th^' rapid increase of sects, and the spiri- 
tual interpretations of texts ^o.suit their views, 
■iso led to the most extravagant corruptions of 
the P‘ble, which soon swarmed with innumerable 
e’ •*ata. 

These errata im. :stionably were in great part 
vi'luiitafy omi.vsK)us, passages interpolated, and 


meanings forged for certain purposes ; sometimes 
to sanction the new creed of* a half-hatched .sect, 
and sometimes with an intention to destroy all 
scriptural authority b\^ a confusion, or an omission 
of texts — the whole was left open to the option or 
the malignity of the editors, who, probably, like 
certain ingenious wine-merchants, contrived to 
accommodate “ the waters of life ” to their custo- 
mers* peculiar ta.stc. They had also a project of 
printing Bibles as cheaply and in form as con- 
tracted as they possibly could for the •common 
]>eople ; and they jn'oceeded till it nearly ended 
with having no Bible at all : and, as Fuller, in 
his ''Mixt Contem])lations on Better Times,** 
alluding to this circiim.stance, with one of his 
lucky quibbles, observes, “The small price of the 
Bible hath caused the small prizing of the Bible.** 

The Knglish and vScotcli i)rcsses were not only 
kept busily employed, but the demand was so 
great that Bibles were ’also imported from the 
Protestant coimtnes of tlie Netherlands, and they 
wvre not any more accurate than tho.se which were 
printed at home. 

These errata were not alwa^'S made by the 
printers, as might at first be supposed ; but, in the 
vigorous language of a writer of the times, tbCy 
were the “egregious blasphemies and damnable 
errors’* of some sectarian, who had a purpose in 
making them. 

The printing of Bi]>Ies was at length conceded 
as a privilege to William Bcntly ; but he was op- 
poseil by two other printers named Hills and 
Field. A ])apcr war arose in con.sequcncc, in 
which they iiiutiially recriminated eacli other, and 
with equal truth. 

In 165;^ PHeld printed what is known as **tlie 
Pearl Bible,” probably from the smallness of the 
type used. There arc nianj^ errors in this edi- 
tion, of which the following are notable exam- 
ples : 

Rom. vi. 13 : Neither yield ye your members 
as instniments of righteousness unto sin — for un- 
righlcoiisncss, 

i Cor. vi. q: Know ye not the uiirighteoiu. 
shall inherit the kingdom of God — for shall not 
inherit 

This last error .‘^•rced as the formation of a 
dangerous doctrine,^ mid was doubtless intended 
for that purpose. Many libertine.s urged this 
text in justification of their evil practices. 

Field was a great forger. It is asserted that he 
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received a present of £ 1 5(X) from the Independ- 
ents to corrupt a text in Acts vi. 3, to sanction 
the right of the people to appoint their own pas- 
tors. This corruption was made by substituting 
ye for 

Other Bibles published by Field and Hills con- 


thc first attempts to alter the meaning of the 
Bible, for on the assembling of the Council of 
Trent, in 1546, a cominission appointed by that 
body reported that the text of the translation 
tlicn in use had been so conupted by careless 
copyists, indiscreet revisers, ambitious critics, 
and reckless theologians, that 
only the Pope could restore it. 

But these incorrect transla- 
tions ser\'ed the purposes of 
those who used them, so that 
when our present authentic 
translation was made by order 
of King James the First, it 
was suffered to lie neglected 
for many years. Copies of 
the original manuscripts were 
in the possession of two of 
the king’s printers, who, from 
cowardice, consent, and con- 
nivance, suppressed their pub- 
lication : considering that a 
Bible full of eriors, and ac- 
commodated to the noiions 
of certain sectarists, was more 
valiia])le than an authentic 
edition. The King James 
translation was completed 
about i6tt, but according to 
good authorities it was not 
printed until about 1660. 

In tile earlier centuries the 
four gospels of the New Tes- 
tament were generally written 
in one ,c(d lection, and the epis- 
tles of Paul in one. The gos- 
pels were usually given in the 
order in which we have them 
now, though in some copies 
they were transposed. The 
place of the A])ocal>'pse was 
fixed were it now stands, by 
Athanasius, in the fourth cen- 
tury. For the convenience of 
public readings, breaks in the lines, and simple 
points, were introduced about the same time. The 
gospels wxTc divided into chapters from a very 
early jieriod, but not in the .same order in wliicli 
we now have them ; the pre.sent arrangement did 
not originate until the 13th century. The division 
of the New Testament into verses was made by 
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taint* I so r iany errata and intentional changes 
that they reduced the text to nonsen.se or bla.s- 
piiemy, making the v'^cripture.N cojitemptible to 
the Tiiiiltitudc. wl came io ]»ray and not to 
sc rn. It i.< tfTi' a : that one of these Bibles 
su*armed with i/.i '' f.'said errors, another three 
th /esand six hundred, etc. But these were not 
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Robert Stephens, in 1551, while performing a 
journey on horseback from Paris to T^oiulon. 
Two 3'ears laler he completed the \’crsirication of 
the Old Testament. JJefore this was acc()m])lislied, 
it is difficult to conceive how references were made 
to particular passages. Stepliens was a printer, 
and he. used his new arrangement as a recom- 
mendation of the Pildes j)iiblislied by himself, 
with good results financially. 

The proverbial expression of “chapter and 
verse “ is peculiar to ICnglish-.speaking people, 
and doubtless originated in the Puritanic period, 
probably just before the civil wars under Charles 
the P'^ir.st, from the frequent custom of apjiealing 
to the Pible on the most frivolous occasions. 
Those who engaged in this practice were <leri- 
sivel}' designated by their opponents as “ thosi^ 
mighty men at chapter and verse.” With a sort 
of religious coquetry, they were vain of j»erjKtu- 
ally opening their gilt pocket Pihles in proof of 
their peculiar or special tenets. The learned 
Seldeii found considerable amu.sement in attend- 
ing their “assembly of divines,” and pu/zling or 
confounding them with their own pedantic pre- 
tences. A ludicrous anecdote is related in this 
connection, (hie of tluar assemblies was dis- 
cus.sing the distance between Jerusalem and 
Jericho, with a perfect ignorance of sacred or 
ancient geography ; one said it was twenh' miles, 
anoljier ten, and at last it was concluded to be 
only seven, for the .singular reason that fi.sli were 
brought from Jericho to the Jerusalem market. 
Selden silenced their disputations by observing 
that perhaps the fish were .salted ! 


RELIGIOUS INSANITY OF THE 16th AND I7lh 
CENTURIES. 

I J' appears from the public as well as private re- 
cords of those times that religion and fanatici.sni 
were almo.st synonymous terms. Tlie Creator 
was regarded, not as a Fath.er of nierc}^ but as a 
Cxod of vengeance, seeking whom He might de- 
stroy ; and they .spent their lives, figuratively 
speaking, in sackcloth and a.shes, .sorrowfully 
aw^aiting the day of destuiction which they felt 
.sure wan rapidly apjjroaching. Such a belief led 
naturally to all sons of fanatical exce.s.ses and 
ridiculous cu.stoms. it w^as also the parent of 
the intolerance and oppre.ssion which eventually 
^rove tlie Puritans to seek a home in the wilds of 


America ; wlierc they soon proved themselves to 
be equally as intederant as llieir enemies from 
whom they had fled. ICaeh particular sect 
imagined tliat its interpretation of the Bible wa.s 
the only true (jiie, that all who differe<l from 
them were on the sure road to damnation, and 
thatitw'asa religious duty to .save their .souls, 
even at the ex])eii.se of tlie di\struetion of their 
bodies. 1' lie.se fanatical ideas led to tlie fearful 
religious iier.seculions that blacken the lii.story of 
tile Middle Age.s, and wliicli, in some countries, 
extended on down even to the iSth and the com- 
mencement of the iqth century. As late as 
November 26, 1S15, a Mexican Pre.sbyteriaii named 
Jose Maria Morelos, was executed in the City of 
Mexico as a heretic —the last of which there is 
any official record. Tray Vetancurt, a ^texican 
writer, witJujut intending to be at all facetious, in 
describing some of the ancient beauties of the 
city of the Moiittv.mnas, .says ; “The view is beau- 
tified by the Plaza of San llipjiolito — afid by the 
burnini^ -place of the Ifoly-Ojfice!" The peculiar 
“beauties” of this place were enhanced by the 
erection of a “.scpiare platform, with a wall and 
terrace arranged for the stakes to which the con- 
demned, living or dead, were fastened to be burned. 
Being rai.sed on a largt‘ open .space, the spectacle 
could be witne.ssed by the entire population of the 
city. When the cen niony was ended, the ashes 
of the hnrned were tlirowii into the marsh that 
there was in llierearof tlie church of vSan Diego.” 
Here, according to the re( <;)rds, “ tw’ciity-onc pesti- 
lential Imtlicraiis” .suffered death in a single day, 
their sufferings and contortions no doubt adding 
greatly to the “beauties” of tlie .scene and the 
edification of the populace. It was the merciful 
cu.stom to hang the victims first, and burn their 
bodies afterward, hut i;\ .special cases they were 
burned alive. And all tliis in the name of re- 
ligion ! 

But enough of tliis ! The world has grown 
lietter, and wiser, and kinder; , the “good old 
times” of buniings and torturings for opinion’s 
sake have passed away forever, and we doubt the 
propriety of recidling them to the minds of our 
modern generations, except as object-lessons in 
proof of the grand jirogress of mankind. 

We will now consider an instance of humorous 
folly, practised in all earnestness b}' a very learned 
and devout man in the first quaiter of the 17th 
century. Wc copy hi.s owm account of the man* 
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ncr in which he amused himself, as recorded in after entered upon framing an evidence of marks 
his diary : and signs for my assurance of a better life. 

“I spent this day chiefly in private fasting, “I found much benefit of my secret fasting, 
prayer, and other religious exercises. This was from a learned discourse on fasting by Mr Henry 
the first time that I ever practised this study. Mason, and observed his rule, that Christians 
having always before declined it, by reason of the ought to sit sometimes apart for their ordinary 
Papists’ superstitious abuses of it. I had par- humiliation and fasting, and so intend to continue 
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taken formerly of public fasts, but ne\'er knew the same course as long as my health will permit 
tljo* use and bt nefit of the .same duty performed me. Yet did I var>’ the times and duration of my 
alone in secret, or with oih.urs of mine own family fasting. At first, before I had finished the mark.s 
in 01 i cate. To the^ MartierJans, , liad iii> know- and signs of my assurance of a better life, which 
le<iye much enlarge the religious converse I scrutiny aiKl search cost me some three-score days 
anj-'yed at Alburvd^.ydge, lor there also I shortly of fasting, I performed it sometimes twice in the 
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Space of five weeks, then once each month, or a 
little sooner or later, and then also I sometimes 
ended the duties of the day, and took some little 
food about three 
of the clock in 
the afternoon. 

But for divers 
years last past, 

I constantly ab- 
stained from all 
food the whole 
day. I fasted 
till supper-time, 
about six in the 
evening, and 
spent ordinarily 
about eight or 
nine hours in the 
performance of 
religious duties ; 
one part of 
which was a 
praj-er and con- 
fession of sins, 
to which end T 
wrote down a 
catalogue of all 
my known sins, 
orderly. These 
were all sins of 
infirmi tyv; for 
through God’s 
grace, I was so 
far from allow- 
ing myself in 
the practice and 
commission of 
any actual sins, 
as I durst not 
take upon me 
any controver- 
sial sins, as 
usury, carding, 
diceing, niixt 
dancing, and the 
like, because I 
was in mine own 
judgment persuaded they were unlawful. Till I 
had finished my assurance first in English and 
afterwards in Eatin, wath a large and t?lalK)rate 


preface in Eatiu also to it ; I spent a great part of 
the day in that work,” &:c. 


usual course of .secret fa.sling, and drew divers 
signs of my assurance of a better life, from the 
grace of repentance, having before gone through 
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the grrues of knowledge, faith, hope, love, zeal, 
patience, humility, and joy ; and drawing several 
marks from them on like days of humiliation for 
tlie greater part. My dear wife beginning also to 
draw most certain signs of her own future ha])pi- 
ness after death from several graces.” 

‘^January ly, ib’S. — Saturday 1 spent in secret 
humiliation and fastings, and finished my whole 
as.surance to a better life, consisting of Ihree-score 
and four signs, or marks drawn from several 
graces. T made some small alterations in those 
signs afterwards ; and when I turned them into 
the Latin hnigue, I enriched the margent with 
further proofs and authorities. f found much 
comfort and reposedness of spirit from them, 
which shows the devilish sojiliisms of the Papists, 
Anaba])tists, and pseudo- Lutherans, and profane 
atheistical men, who say that assurance brings 
forth presumption, and a careless wicked life. 
True when men pretend to the end, and not use 
the means. ’ ’ 

“ My wife joined with me in a private day of 
fasting and drew several sign- and marks b\ my 
help and assistance, for her assurance to a lietter 
life.” 

If a learned man, able to intelligently expre.ss 
his thoughts in two or more languages, could de- 
vote his life, every day, to such absurd follies as 
are above de.scribed, what must have been the 
condition of the ignorant and unlettercnl ! Ob- 
.serve, too, the secret hate that a])parently rankled 
in his breast against all who were oppe^sed to Iiiin 
in religious belief, as sliown by the entries in liis 
diary under the date of January lyth. 

This was an era of religious diaries, jiarticu- 
larly among the non-conformists ; but they were, 
as we .see, u.sed by others. Of the Countess of 
Warwick, who died in 1678, we are told, that 
“She kept a diary and look con n.sels with two 
persons, whom she called her soul’s fricmds.” 
She (ailed prayers “heart’s ease,” for such .she 
found them. ‘‘ Her own lord, knowing her hours 
of prayers, once conveyed a goodly mini.ster into 
a .secret jdace within hearing, who, being a man 
eery able to judge, much admired her humble 
fervency : for in praying she prayed ; but when 
she did not with an audible vpicc, her .sighs and 
gtoans might be heard at a good di.stance from 
the clo^ i.” e are not .surpri.sed to discover 
this practice rt c.ligious diaries among the more 
puritanic son ; what they were we may discover 


from this description of one. Mr. John Jaiiew’ay 
“kept a diary, in which he wrote down every 
evening what the frame of his spirit had been all 
that day ; he took notice what incomes he had, 
what jirofit he received in his .spiritual traffic . 
what returns came from that far country ; whn: 
answers of j)ra> er, what deadne.s.s and flatne.ss o! 
spirit,” etc. And .so we find of Mr. John Carter 
that “He kejd a day-b«X)k and ca.st up his ac 
counts with God every day.” 

We .should like to know if the good man fijimd 
his accounts all right when he cast them u]) in 
the other world. The.se follies are amusing now, 
but they were exceedingly earne.st in tho.se an 
cieiit times. 

vSnch was the dome.stic .state of many wvll 
meaning families, that they were rejecting willi 
the utmost abhorrence every resemblance to wha* 
they called the idolatry of Rome, while, in fai l, 
the gloom of the monastic cell was .settling ovei 
the houses of thes(‘ melancholy Puritans. Priv.itc 
fa.sts wen: more than ever practi.sed ; and a lad\ 
said to be eminent for lu‘r genius and learning, 
who outlived this era, declared that she had nearlv 
lo.st her life through a prevalent notion that i’.< 
fat person could get to heaven ; and thus .spoiled 
and wa.sted her body through exce.s.sive fastings. 
A Quaker, to prove the text that ” Man shall aot 
live by bread alone, but by the word of God,” 
])ersi.sted in refusing his meals. The literal tcM 
proved for him a dead letter, and this praclicril 
commentator died by a metajilior. This Quaker. 
Iiowever, was not the only victim to the letter of 
the text ; for the fiinious Origen, by interjiretini.; 
in too literal a way the twelfth ver.se of the nine 
teenth c^iapter of St. Matthew, which alludes to 
tho.se persons who become eunuchs for the king 
dom of heaven, with his own hands armed hini-j 
.self against him.self, as is .sufficiently known. ’ 
The parliament afterwards had both periodiiMi 
and occasional fa.sts ; and Charles the lurst f'p- 
])osed ” the hypocritical fa.st of every Wediie.'^thi) 
in the montli by a])pointing one for the .seca.. 
Friday thus the two unhappy parties, who w n* 
hungering and thirsting for each other’s blood, 
fasted to spite one another ! 

The two great giants in this theological w 
were the fiimous Richard Baxter and Dr. Ow-a. 
Each of the.se fjood men wrote a librar>’ of booK .. 
the dhntrover.sy growing out of the extraordinai v 
and incomprehen.sible subject as to whethei the 
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death of Christ \\i\v, sohtUo cjitsdem, or ovXy ian- ran riot. There were the “ Jirowiiists ” from 
iundem; that is, whether it was a payment of the Robert Brown ; the “Vantists” from vSir Henry 
very thing, which by law we ongiit to have pai<l, \'ane, besides the humbler followers of Mr. Frank, 
or .something held by God to be equivalent. Mr. Wilkin.sou, Mr. Robinson, ami many others ; 

Happily, however, this absurd contro\er.sy ilid also the Orindletonian famil\-, who preferred 
not lead to such .sanguinary results as the one in “motions to motives,” and eonvenientlj- assumed 
Ru.ssia, out of wdiich there came a long and that “their .spirit .should not be tried liy the 
bloody war, over the question as to whether it Scriptures, but the ScriiUurer, by their spirit.” A 
was proper for the Metropolitan, in ble.ssing the le.irned antiquarian collected a list of over /reo //««- 
people, to hold up the two fingers of his right drcd of these peculiar sects, which arose and flour- 
hand, or merely the thumb ! The thumb, we be- islied during the revolutionary period in lingland. 
lieve, eventually gained tiie day, alter many Intelligent, well-meaning persons were affected 
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thousands of poor Rus.siansliad lieen slaughtered by this religious insanity, as well as the ignorant 
and crippled in a senseless and bloody war. and emotional. One case may stand for many. 

In England these metajdiysical controversies A Mr. Griswold, of Warwickshire, whom a 
ran to words rather than blows, and printers’ ink “Brownist” had by degrees enticed from his 
was shed more abundantly than hiinian gore, parish church, was afterward persuaded to return 
IW^ry one became his own Bilile-maker and his to it, but he came back with a troubled mind, and 
own'prophet, and even the meanest aspired to give lo.st in the prevalent theological fogs. A horror 
his name to some sect. One saint, becoming of bis future existence shut him out, as it were, 
afflicted with St. Vitus’s dan^e. siippo.sed he had from his present one, so that, entering into his 
caught a peculiar .sort of religion, and .succeeded own house with his children, he ceased to com- 
in establishing a sect ! nuinicate with the living world. He had his food 

Everj’ enthusiast had his own particular sect put in at the window, and when his children lay 
and his own manner of worshipping. Religion sick, he would suflFer no one to come to their relief. 

25 
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The house was at length forced open, by some of 
his neighbors who were governed more by feelings 
of humanity than respect for absurd religious 
notions. They found two children dead and the 
father confined to his bed. He had mangled his 
Bible, cutting out the titles, contents, and every- 
thing except the very text itself ; for he seemed 
to think that everything human was sinful, and 
that the titles of the hooks and the contents of the 
chapters should be destroyed because they were 
the work of men. He wanted nothing but the 
pure word of God ; and yet it did not teach him 
humanity to his own children. 

Many other ab.surd, wicked, and fotdish things 
were done. In 1640 a j)ainphlet was printed 
bearing this remarkable title: “News from 
Powles; or, the New Reformation of the Anny, 
with a True Relation of a Coll that was Foaled 
in the Cathedral Church of vSt. in London, 
and how it wa.s Ihibliquelv Baptized, and llie 
Name (because a Bald Colt) was called Baal- Rex.” 
These were the men wlio baptized horses and pigs 
in the name of the Trinity, and .^ang psalms when 
they marched or went into battle ! 

Society itself seemed dissolved ; for every tie 
of private affection and ])ublic duty was unloos- 
ened. Even nature was strangely violated. After 
the finst departure from decorous ceremonies in 
religious .services, it was easy to reach tlie next 
.stage of ridicule and absurdity. They l)egan by 
calling the surplice a linen rag on the back ; bap- 
tism a Christ-cross on a Ijaby’s face; while the 
organ w^as likened to the bellow', the grunt, and 
the barking of the respective animals. Honses 
were actually baptized at the fonts in churches; 
and the je.st of that day was that the reformation 
was mnv a thorough one in England, since the 
horses w'cnt to church. vSt. Paul’s Cathedral w'as 
turned into a market, and the ai.sles, the altar, 
and the coinmimicm table .served for the most in- 
appropriat* purposes. The most horrible blas- 
phemies were perpetrated. A glazier was de- 
clared to be a prophet, and it was claimed that 
his wife w'as soon to become the mother of the 
Mc.isiah. A man married his father’s wife. A 
w’oinan crudfied her owm mother; another, in 
imitation of Abraham, sacrificed' her owm child. 
In some <‘f these ;< /rticulars IiI.,tory has repeated 
-self. t)n1\ a »e' ' cans ago a man and woman 
vi of our ‘ .era States .were arrested for 


having murdered a dearly loved child after the 
manner of Abraham’s .sacrifice of Isaac; and at 
this moment there is a lunatic in Illinois (or more 
likely a licentious reprobate) claiming to be Jesus 
Christ — and, strange as it may seem, he has found 
jKMjple silly enough to believe his claim. But in 
matters of religion it .seems that there is nothing 
to(3 silly or too absurd to find believers among the 
ignorant and credulous. In tho.se mad times of 
religious insanity, one madman of the many 
drank a health “to the devil,’’ on his knees, in 
the midst of a tow'ii, Sii that it should not be said 
that his family had become extinct without doing 
some infamous act. 

A perfect scene of the effects of this condition 
of society upon the lower orders, is found in the 
manuscript life of John Shaw, vicar of Rotheram, 
in an account of what ha])pened to himself. Tliis 
honest divine w\as puritanically inclined, but there 
can be no exaggeration in these unvarnished facts. 
He tells a remarkable story of the state of religi 
oils knowledge in Lancashire, at a place called 
Cartmel : some of the ]K <>j)le appeared desirous 
of religious instruction, declaring that they wvre 
without any minister,, and had entirely neglected 
every religious rite, and therefore j)ressed him to 
quit his situation at Ly mm for a short period. He 
may now' tell his owmi story : 

‘’I found a very large spacious cl lurch* .scarce 
any seats in it ; a people very ignorant, and yei 
walling to learn ; so 1 had frecjuently some thou 
sands of hearers. 1 catechised in sea.son and out 
ol season. The churclu's wvre so thronged at 
nine in the morning, that I had much ado to pi 
to the pul]>^t. One day an old man about sixty, 
.sensible enough in other things, and living in the 
pari.sli of Cartmel. coming to me on some biisi 
ne.ss, I told him that he belonged to my care and 
charge, and 1 desired to be informed in hi.s knowl 
edge of religion: I asked him how many Gods 
there were? He .said he knew not. I informed 
him, asked again how' he tlioiight to be saved ? 
lie answ’ered he could not tell. Yet thought that 
w'as a harder (piestion than the other. I told him 
that the way to .salvation was by Jesus Christ. 
God-man, wdio a.s he w'as man .shed his blood f«>] 
us on the cro.ss, &c. Oh, sir, said he, I think I 
heard of that man you speak of once in a play ai 
Kendall, called Corpus-ChrisLs play, where then 
was a man on a tree and blood run down, 
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And afterwards he 
professed he could 
not remcm her that 
he ever heard of 
salvation by Jesus, 
but in that play.” 

The parliament 
at length issued 
one of their ordi- 
nances for “pun- 
ishing blasphe- 
mous and execra- 
ble opinions” and 
this was enforced 
with greater power 
than the slight 
proclamations of 
James and Charles; 
but the curious 
wording is a com- 
ment on our pres- 
ent .subject. The 
preamble notices 
that “men and wo- 
men had lately dis- 
covered mon.i/n»i\ 
opinions, even such 
as tended to ihe dis 
solution of human 
society, and have 
abused, and turned 
into licentiousness, 
the liberty given in 
matters .of ^reli- 
gion '' It punishes 
any person, not dis 
tempered in his 
brains, who shall 
maintain any mere 
creature to be God ; 
or that all acts of 
unrighteousne.'^^'^ 
are not forbiddio 
in the Scjipturcs 
or that God ap- 
proves of them : or 
that there is no 
real difference hi; 
tween moral gfKi' 
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and evil, &c. 
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TOUCHING INCIDENTS OP THE PLAGUE IN 
• . LONDON. 

T HK following incidents of the plague in lyon- 
' don are recorded in the writings of Daniel 
Defoe, the author of “ Robinson Crusoe.” 

Much about the same time I walked out into 
the fields towards Bow, for I had a great mind to 
see how things were managed in the river, and 


•sea wall, as they call it, by himself. I walked a 
while also about, seeing the houses all shut up ; 
at last I fell into some talk, at a distance, with 
this poor man. First 1 asked bow jieople diil 
thereabouts Alas ! sir, says he, almost desolate ; 
all dead or sick ; Here are very tew families in 
this i)art, or in that village, pointing at Poplar, 
where half of them are not dead already, .and the 
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watchman at the door ; and so of other houses. 
Why, says T, what do you here all alone? Why, 
says he, I am a i)oor desolate man ; it hath pleased 
God I am not yet visited, though my family is, 
and one of my children dead. How do you mean 
then, .said T, that you arc not visited? Why, says 
he, that is niy house, pointing to a very little low 
boarded house, and there 1113' 
children live, said he, if they may be said to live ; 
for my wife and one of the cliildreii are visited, 


honest man, that is a great mercy, as things go 
now with the poor. But how do j’ou live then, 
and how are you kept from the dreadful calamity 
that is now u])on us all ? Why, sir, says he, I am 
a waterman, and there is my boat, says he, and 
the boat serves me for a house ; I work in it in 
the day, and I sleep in it in the night, and what 
I get I lay it down upon that stone, sa^'she, show 
ing me a broad stone on the other .side of the 
street, a good wa>' from his house ; and then, says 
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but I do not come at them. And with that word 
I saw the tears run very iilentifullv down his face ; 
and so they did down mine too, I assure you. 

But. ‘■aid I, why do not come at them ? 
How can you abandon \'our own flesh and blood? 
Oh, sir, sa^'s he, the Lord forbid : T do not aban- 
don tlicm : T work for them as much as I am aide ; 
a^xl, blessed be the T.ord, I keep them from want. 
And with that T observed he lifted up his eyes to 
heaven with a countenance that |)resently told me 
I had happened on a man tliat was tio h^’pocrite, 
but a sene IS, n •gious, g(*otl man; and his ejacu- 
lation was an . ' cssioii of thankfulness, that, in 
such a eotKhtuu; as he was in, he should be able 
to sav his lilniily did not want. Well, .say.s I, 


he, I halloo and call to them till I make tlu i!i 
hear, and they come and fetch it. 

Well, friend, says T, but how can you get 
money as a waterman? Does anybody go hv 
water tliese times? Ves, sir, says he, in the wa>' 
I am em])loved there does. Do jtju sec thciv, 
says he, five ships lie at anchor? pointing down 
the river a good way below the town; and d'* 
you see, says he, eight or ten ships lie at the tliain 
there, and at anchor yonder? pointing above tlu 
town. All those ships have families on board, 
their merchants and owners, and such like, wli 
have locked themselves up, and live on boafi, 
close shut in, for fear of the infection ; and I ten-: 
on them to fetch thi^s for them, cany lettc* , 
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and do what is absolutely necessary, that they 
maj not be oblig^ed to come on shore ; and every 
night 1 fasten my boat on board one of the ship’s 
boats and there I slee]) by myself ; and blessed be 
God, I am preserved hitherto. 

Well, said 1, friend, but will they let you come 
on board after you have been on shore here, when 
this has been such a terrible place, and so infected 
as it is. 

Why, as to that, said he, I very seldom go up 
the ship-.side, but deliver what I bring to their 
boat, or lie by the side, and they hoist it on 
board ; if I did I think they are in no danger 
from me, for I never go into any house on shore, 
or touch anybody, no, not of my own famil}' ; 
but I fetch provisions for them. 

Nay, says I, but that may be worse, for you 
must have those provisions of .somebody or 
other ; and since all this ])art of the town is so 
infected, it is dangerous so much as to speak 
with anybody ; for the village said T, is, as it 
were, the beginning of lyondon, though it be at 
some distance from it. 

That is true, added he, but you do not under- 
-itand me right. I do not buy provisions for them 
here; I row up to Greenwich, and buy fresh 
meat there, and sometimes I row down the river 
to Woolwich, and buy there ; then I go to single 
farm-houses on the Kentish side, where I am 
known, and buy fowls, and eggs, and butter, and 
bring to tlie ships, as they direct me, sometimes 
one, viometimes the other. I seldom come on 
.shore here ; and I came only now to call my 
wife, atid hear how my little family do, and give 
them a little money which I received last night. 

Poor man ! said I, and how much hast thou 
gotten for them ? 

I have gotten four shillings, said he, which 
is a good sum, as things go now with poor men; 
but they liave given me a bag of bread too, and 
a salt fish, and .some flesh ; so all helps out. 

Well, said I, and have you given it them 
yet? 

No, said ho, but I have called, and my wife 
has answered that she canm^t come out yet ; but 
in half an hour she hopes to come, and I am 
waiting for her. Poor woman ! .says he, .she is 
brought sadly down ; .she has had a .swelling, 
and it i.s broke, and I hope she will recover, but 
I fear tlie child will die ; but it is the Lord ! 
Here he stopt, and wept very much. 


Well, honest friend, said I, lliou hast a sure 
comforter, if thou hast brought thy.self to be re- 
signed to the will of God ; he is dealing with 
us all in judgment. 

Oh, .sir, says he, it is infinite mercy if any of u.s 
are spared ; and who am I to repine ! 

Say’.st thou so, said I ; and how much le.ss is 
my faith than thine ! And here my heart smote 
me, .suggesting how much better this poor man’s 
foundation was, on which he staid in the danger, 
than mine; that he had nowhere to fly ; that he had 
a family to bind him to attendance, which 1 had 
Hot ; and mine was mere presiim])tion, his a true 
depemleiice and a eourage resting on God ; and 
yet, that he used all possible caution for his 
.safety. 

I turned a little way from the man while these 
thoughts engaged me ; for, indeed, I could no 
more refrain from tears than he. 

At length, after some farther talk, the poor 
woman opened the door, and called Rolx^rt, 
Robert ; he answered, and bid her stay a few mo- 
ments and he would come ; so he ran down the 
common .stairs to his boat, and fetched up a sack 
in which was the provisions he had brought from 
the .sinps ; and when he returned, he halloed 
again ; then he went to tiie great stone which he 
showed me, and emptied the sack, and laid all 
out, everything ])y themselves, and then retired ; 
and his wife came with a little boy to fetch them 
away ; and he called, and said, such a captain 
had sent such a thing, and sucli a captain, such a 
thing ; and at the end adds, God has sent it all, 
give thanks to him. When the poor woman had 
taken up all, she was so weak, she could not 
carry it at* once in, though the weight was not 
much neither, so she left the biscuit, which was 
in a little l)ag, and left a little boy to watch it till 
she came again. 

Well, but, says I to him. did you leave her 
the four .shillings, too, which you .said was your 
week’s pay? 

Ve.s, yes, says he, you shall hear her own it. 
So he calls again, Rachel, which, it .seems, was 
her name, did you take up the money? Yes, 
.said .she. How much was it? said he. Four 
.shillings and a groat, .said she. Well, well, says 
he, the kord keep you all ; and .so he turned to 
go away. 

As I could not retrain contributing tears to this 
man’s story, .so neither could I refrain my charity 
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for liis assistance; so I called him. Hark, thee, 
friend, said I, conic hither, for I believe thoii art 
in health, that I may venture thee ; so 1 imlled 
out my liaiid, which was in my pocket before. 
Here, says I, go and call lliy Rachel once more, 
and give her a little more comfort from me ; (iod 
will never forsake a family that trust in him as 
thou dost: so I gave him four other shillings, 
and bid him go lay them on the stone, and call 
his wife. 

I have not words to express the pooi; man’s 
thankfulness, neither could he ex])ress it himself, 
but by tea:s running down liis face. lie calldtt 
his wife, and told her tliat Goil had inovetl the 
heart of a stranger, upon hearing their condition, 
to give them all that money ; and a great deal 
more such as that he said to her. The woman, 
too, made signs of the like thankfulness, as well 
to Heaven as to me, and joyfully picked it up ; 
and I parted with no money all that year that I 
thought better be.stowed. 

VULGAR HOSPITALITY. 

T hose inferior dtities of life which the French 
call /('s pcfiU'ss morales, or the smaller morals, 

• re with us distinguished by the name of good 
naiiners or breeding. This I look upon, in the 
e;eneral notion of it, to be a sort of artificial good 
sense, adapted to the meanest capacities, and in- 
troduced to make mankind easy in their com- 
merce with each other. Low and little under- 
standings, without .some rules of this kind, would 
be perpetually wandering into a thousand in- 
decencies and irregularities in behaviour; and in 
their ordinary conversation, fall into the same 
boisterous familiarities that one observeth amongst 
them when a debauch hath quite taken away the 
use of their reason. In other instances, it is odd 
to consider, tliat for want of common discretion, 
the very end of good lireeding is wholly perverted ; 
and ci\dity, intended to make us easy, is em- 
ployed in laying chains and fetters upon us, in 
debarring us of our wishes, and in crossing our 
most reasf'iiable desires and inclinations. This 
^ibuse rei.;.neth chielly in the country, as 1 found 
to my vexation, when I was last there, in a visit 
i made to a neighliour about tw’O miles from my 
cousin. As soor '^s I enterefl tlie parlour, they 
I tu mo into Jit j: it chair that stood close by a 
JiUge fire, and kt; f.ic tliere by force until I was 
abnost Milled. Then a boy came in great hurry 


to pull off my boots, which I in vain opposed, 
urging that I must return soon after dinner. In 
the meantime, the good lady whispered her 
eldest daughter, and slipped a key into her liand. 
The girl returned instantly with a beer-glass half 
full of aqtia 7nirabilis and syrup of gilly-flowers. 
I took as much as I had a mind for; but madam 
vowed I should drink it off (for she was sure it 
would do me good, after coming out of the cold 
air), and I w’as forced to obey ; wJiicli absolutely 
took away my stomach. When dinner came in, I 
had a mind to sit at a distance from the fire ; but 
they told me it was as mneh as my life was worth, 
and set me with my liack just against it. Al- 
though my appetite were (piite gone, I resolved 
to force down as much as I could ; and desired 
the leg of a pullet. Indeed. • Mr. Hickerslaff, 
says the lady, you must eat awing, to oblige me ; 
and so i)nt a couple upon my ])late. I was perse- 
cuted at this rale during the whole meal. As 
often as I called for small ])eer, the master tipped 
the wink, and the servant 1)rouglit me a brimmer 
of October. wSome time after dinner, I ordered 
my cousin’s man, wliocame with me, to get ready 
the liorses, Imt it was resolved I should not stir 
that night; and wlien I .seemed pretty much 
bent upon going, they orderecl the stable door to 
be locked; and the children hid my cloak and 
boots. The next question w^as, what I would 
have for snp]>er? I said I never eat anything at 
night; but was at last, in my own defence, 
obliged to name the first thing that came into m> 
head. After tliree hours spent chiefly in apolo- 
gies for my entertainment, insiiuuiling to me. 
“That this was the worst lime of the year for 
provisions; that they were at a great di.slance 
from any market; tlAt they were afraid I should 
be starved ; and that the>- knew they kept me to 
my loss,” the lad}^ wx^nt and left me to her hus- 
band (for the\- look special care I should never be 
alone). As soon as her back w^as turned, the lit 
tie missies ran backwards and forwards every mo- 
ment; and CfuivStaiitly, as they came in or went 
out, made a curtsy directly at me, which in good 
manners 1 was forced to return with a bow, and. 
“ Your humble seiTant, pretty Miss.’’ Exactly at 
eight the mother came up, and discovered by tho 
redness of her face that supper w^as not far ofi 
It was twice as large as the dinner, and my pt ^ 
secution doubled iu proportion. I desired at 
usual hour to go to my repose, and was conducler 
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to my chamber by the gentleman, his lady, and 
th^ whole train of children. They importuned 
me to drink something before I went to bed ; and 
upon my refusing, at last left a bottle of siinj>o, 
as they called it, for fear 1 slujiild wake and be 
thirsty in the night. I was forced in tlie morn- 
ing to rise and dress myself in the dark, because 
they would not suffer my kinsman’s seivant to 
disturl) me at the hour 1 desired to be called. 1 
was now resolved to break through all measures 
to Mwav ; and after ratling down to a mon- 


vStrous breakfast of cold beef, mutton, neats’ - 
tongues, venison-i)asty, and stale beer, took leave 
of the family. But tlie gentleman would needs 
see me ])art of my way, and c'arry me a shortcut 
through his own grounds, which he told me 
would save half a mile’s riding. This last piece 
of civility had lik(^d to have cost me dear, being 
once or twice in danger of my neck, by leaping 
over bis ditches, and at last forced to alight in the 
dirt; when my horse, having .slipped his bridle, 
ran away, and took us up more than an hour to 
recover him again. It is evident, that noiie of 


im 

the absurdities I met with in this visit proceeded 
from an ilUintenlion, liiit from a wrong judgment 
of cdinplai.saiice, and a iiii.sapplication in the 
rules of Jonathan Swi/t. 

SINGULAR EXPERIENCE OF AN AMERICAN 
PRISONER OF WAR DURING THE 
REVOLUTION. 

F LATBUSll was the place assigned fir the offi- 
cers of our regiment, as well as tlio.se of Ma- 
gaw’Sf Here also, were .stationed Colonels Miles, 


Alice Rawlings, and Major Williams ; the indul- 
gence of arrangingounsclvcs agreeably toourre- 
.sjx^cti VC circles ofac([iiaintancc having been granted 
by Mr. Loring, of whom, for my own part, I 
have nolliing bard to say. Mr. Forrest and myself 
were billeted on a Mr. Jacob Siiydam. His house 
was })retty large, consi.stiug of buildings which 
appeared to' have been erected at different times, 
the front and better i>art of which was in tlie (X> 
cupalioii of Mr. Theophylact Baclie and his family, 
from New York. Though we were in general 
civilly enough received, it cannot be supposed 
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that we were very welcome to our Low Dutch would in both cases induce a stoppage of pay- 
hosts, whose habits of living were extremely par- nient. They were, however, a people who seemed 
simonious, and whose winter provision was barely thoroughly disposed to submit tt)any power which 
sufficient lor Ihemselves. Had they l)een sure of might Ijc set over them ; and whatever might 
receiving the two tlollars a- week, it might have have been their proj^nsitics or demonstrations at 
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reconciled riem the measure ; but payment ap- an earlier stage of the contest, they were now the 
T>eaicd to tbotn t- ejiend on the success of our dutiful and loyal subjects of His Majesty George 
cause I Congress, ^r ourselves, Ijeing looked upon the Third ; and entirely obedient to the liehcst-; 
as the jjaymasters), and its failure, in their eyes, of their military masters in New York. As it 
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was at the instance of these that we were saddled 
iipoii them, tlic}^ received us with the best grace 
they could put on. Their houses and l)cds were 
found clean, but their living extremely poor, and 
well calculated to teach the luxurious, how inliii' 
itely less than their pampered appetites require, 
is essential to the sustenation of life. 

A sorry wash, made up of a sprinkling of bohea, 
and the darkest sugar on the verge of fluidity, 
with half-baked bread, fuel being among the 
scarcest articles at Klathush, and a little stale 
butter, constituted our breakfast. At our first 
coming, a small piece of pickled beef was occa- 
sionally boiled for dinner, but, to the beef 
which was soon con.suined, succeeded r/ififirrs 
or clams, and our unvaried supper was or 

mush, sometimes with skimmed milk, but 
more generally with butUrmilk, blended with 
molasses, which was ke]it for weeks in a churn, as 
swill is saved for hogs. I found it, however, after 
a little use, very eatable ; and supper soon became 
my best meal. The tabic company consiste<l of 
the master of the house, Mr. Jacob Suydam, an 
old bachelor, a young man, a shoemaker of the 
name of Rem llagerman, married to Jacob’s 
niece, who, with a mewling infant in her arms, 
never failed to appear. A black boy, too, was 
generally in the room, not as a waiter, but as a 
kind of enfant de maison, who walked about or 
took post in the chimney corner with his hat on, 
and occasionally joined in the convers'ation. It is 
probable, that but for us, he would have been 
placed at the table ; and that it had been the cus- 
tom before we came. Certain it is, that the idea 
of equality \vas more fully and fairly acted upon 
in this house of a British subject, than ever I have 
seen it practised by the most VeJienient declainiers 
for the rights of man among ourselves. It is but 
tair, however, to mention, that I haw never been 
among our transcendent repul)licans of Virginia, 
and her dependencies. But notwithstanding some 
unpleasant circumstances in our e.stablishmcnt, 
every member of the family, the black fellow, to 
whom we had been the cause of some privatiems, 
excepted, was exceedingly courteous and accom- 
modating. Rem Hagerman. and Yonichy, his 
wife, gave themselves no airs ; nor was our har- 
moii}' with Uncle Jacob ever interrupted, but on 
a single occasion, when^ soured a little by I know 
not what provocation, lie made a show’' of knock- 
ing down Forrest wdth a pair of yarn stockings 


he had just drawn from his legs, as he sat in ihn 
chimiiey-coriier one evening pre])aring for ijed. 
It was, indeed, but an olTer, tliongli it might, for 
aught I know, have amounted to an assaiill in 
law, as Jacob was not so far from the person 
menaced, but that the feet of the stockings, if licld 
by. the other extremity, and ])roje('tc(l from an 
extended arm, might possibly liave reached him ; 
and a j)air ol long-worn yarn stcjckings, might, 
fiom daily alliivian, liave acquired somewhat 
of the properties of a cudgel. Jhit moments 
of peevishness were allowalile to our hoht ; since, 
Oiough we had for st)me lime been eonsumiiig 
his provisions, he had never seen a j)enny of our 
money, and it was soinewliat doubtful, to say the 
truth, whether he ever would ; fljr, considering 
the contractors for our boarding liable for it, we 
never thought of paying it ourselves. As the 
L)w Dutch are a people little known in IVnn- 
svlvaiua. and more especially, as it is my avowed 
iiiteiilioii to advert to the character of the time, 
this sketch of their (kimestic economy and man- 
ners may not be thought impertinent. In a word, 
from w’hat I saw of them cai Dong Island, I was 
led to consider them as p.*ople, quiet and inoftcii- 
sivTbe\oiid aii}' I had sc n ; such, from whnm no 
enthusiastic clTorts, eillier of good or evil len- 
denc\ , were to I)c looked for ; who were neither 
prolific of Catos nor Catilincs ; and who, had 
they been the sole occupants oi' this great con- 
tinent ol ours, woulil still have lx;‘en colonists, 
and never known what it was to be indeiicndeiit 
republicans. TJieir religions, like their other 
hal)ils, were unoslentxilious xiiid plain ; and a 
silent grace before meat, prevailed at the table of 
Jacol) Suydam. When we were all seated, he 
suddenly clasped his hands together, threw his 
head on one side, closed his eyes, and remained 
mute and motionless for a minute. His niece and 
nephew followed his example ; but with such an 
eager solicitude that the copied attitude should be 
]>rompt and siiiuiltaneons, as to give an air of 
al)snrdilylowhat might otherwise have been very 
decent. Allliough little of the vernacular accent 
remained on the tongue of the.st* people, they had 
some ]X‘Culiarities in other phraseology. Among 
thcst‘, instead of asking you to sit, or sit down to 
table, they invited >ou to .sit by ; and <his I even 
obstTved in Crcneral vSchuyler, when I was at Dake 
Ckwge. It might be a.sked by a stickling New 
\orker, if “sit by” is not as proper, and even 
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more so, than *‘sit down,” which, in strictness, is 
a- redundancy. 

GEN. WASHINGTON AND AN AFRICAN 
POETESS. 

I N 1761 there was landed from a slave ship, in 
Boston, a delicate, intelligent-looking- African 
girl, apparently about seven years of age. 
Shortly afterward she was sold in the slave mar- 
ket at that city, and was purchased by the wife of 
Mr. John Wheatley, who was attracted to her by 
her slender fonn and delicate appearance. She 
became a great favorite in the family, and grew 
up as a ix.*t of the household. 

One of Mrs. Wheatley’s daughters taught her 
to read and write, and it is said that in sixteen 
months from the time of her arrival she had ac- 
quired the Knglish language, to which she was 
previously an utter stranger, to sucli an extent 
that she could read the most difTicult portions of 
the Bible with a fluency that astonished all who 
heard her. She commenced writing verses at the 
age of fourteen, and at nineteen visited Kngland, 
where she attracted much attention, and was re- 
ceived by many distinjjuished people. A v’olume 
of her poems was published in London in 1773, 
with a dedication to the Right Honorable the 
Countes.s of Huntingdon, bearing the following 
title: ‘‘Poems on Various Subjects, Religious 
and Moral. By Phillis Wlieatley, Negro Servant 
to Mr. Jolpi Wheatley, of Boston, in New Eng- 
land.” Several other editions of her poems and 
letters were subsequently t)iiblished at diflerent 
dates in Boston. 

In 1775 she wrote a poem on Oeu. Washington, 
and .sent him a copy, accompanied by the follow- 
ing letter : 

vSiK : — I have taken the freedom to address your 
Excellency in the enclo.scd Poem, and entreat 
your acceptance, though I am not insensible of 
its inaccuracies. Your being appointed by the 
Grand Continental Congress to be Generalissimo 
of the armies of North America, together with 
the fame of your virtues, excite .sensations not 
easy to suppre.ss. Your geiiero.sity, therefore, 
1 presume, will pardon the attempt. Wishing 
your Excellency all possible success in the great 
cause you are so generously engaged in, I am 
Your Excellency’s most obedient 

humble .serwint, 

Phimjs Whkatley. 

Providence, Oct, 26, 1775. 


THE POEM. 

ELESTIAI^ choir ! enthron’d in realms of liglit, 
Columbia's scenes of glorious toils I write, 

While freedom's cau.su her anxious breast alarms, 

She flashes dreadful in refulgent anus. 

See mother earth her oflspring’s fate bemoan. 

And nations gaze at scenes before unknown ! 

See the bright beams of heavcn'.s rev«>lving light 
Involved in sorrows and the veil of night ! 

The goddess conics, she moves divinely fair, 

Olive and laurel binds her golden hair : 

Wherever shines this native of the skies, 

Unnumbor d charms and recent graces rise. 

Muse ! bow propitious while my pen relates 
How pour her armies through a thousand gates, 

As when Bolus heaven’s fair face deforms, 

Enwrapp’d in tempest and a night of storms ; 

Astonish’d ocean feels the wild uproar, 

The refluent surges beat the sounding shore ; 

Or thick as leaves in Autumn’s golden reign, 

Such, and so many, moves the warrior's train. 

In bright array they seek the work of war, 

Where high unfurl’d the ensign waves in air. 

Shall I to Washington their prai.se recite? 

Enough thou know'st them in the fields of fight. 

Thee, first in place anil honours, — we demand 
The grace and glory of thy martial band. 

Fam'd for thy valour, for thy virtues more, 

Hear every tongue thy guardian aid implore ! 

One century scarce perform’d its destined round 
When Gallic powers Columbia’s fury found : 

And so may you, whoever dares disgrace 
The land of freedom’s heavciiMlefended race ! 

Fix d are the eyes of nations on the scales, 

For ill their hopes Columbia’s arm prevails. 

Anon Britannia droops the pensive head. 

While round increase the rising hills of dead. 

Ah ! cruel blindness to Columbia’s state ! 

Ivameut thy thirst of boundless power too late. 

Proceed, great chief, with virtue on thy side. 

Thy ev'ry action let the goddess guide. 

A crow n, a mansion, and a throne that .shine, 

With gold unfading, Washington ! be thine. 

Wa.shingtoii replied in the following letter : • 

Camuridgk, February 2d, 1776. 

Mis.'^ Pniuds : 

Your favor of the 26t]i October did not reach 
niy hands till the middle of December. Time 
enough, you will say, to have given an an.swererc 
this. Chanted. But a variety c)f important oc- 
currences continually interposing to distract the 
mind and withdraw the attention, I hope will 
apologize for the delay, and plead my excu.se for 
the seeming and not real neglect, I thank you 
mo.st sincerely for your polite notice of me, in the 
elegant lines you enclosed ; and however undes'^rv- 
ing I may be of .such encomium and panegyric,. 
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the style and maimer exhibit a striking proof of In the year 1739, he removed from Salem to 
your poetical talents ; in honour of which, and as Pomfret, an inland fertile town in Connecticut, 


a tribute justly due to you, I would have pub- 
lished the ]>oem had I not been apprehensive that, 
while I only meant to give the world this new in- 
stance of your genius, I might have, incurred the 
imputation of vanity. This, and iiolhing else, 
determined me not to give it place in the public 
prints. If you should ever come to Camlmdge, 
or near headquarters, I shall i)e happy to see a 
|KTSon so favoured by the muses, and to whom 
Nature has been so liberal and beneficent in her 
dispensations. I am, witli great respect, your 
obedient humble servant. 

( r I • ( ) k ( i 1 •: W A SHI NGT( )N . 

Oil her return from ICngland, after the puldica- 
tion of her ])oems, the Wheatley family was 
broken tq) by death, and Phillis married a colored 
man, who seems to lia\'c lieeii a showy fellow, 
passing, according to om? account, as a lauyer, 
another as a grocer, and a third a barber. He 
fell into poverty during the Revolution, and his 
wife suffered with him till she died in Poston, Dec. 
5, 17S4. It was one thing dreaming with Ovid, 
and another living with “ Doctor Peters.” 

The only recollection wliich she retained of her 
life in Africa was a ])oetical reminiscence of her 
mother pouring out water before the sun at his 
rising — a trait of natural devoti(.)n in a heathen 
land. When she was sixteen, in 1770, Phillis 
became a member of Dr. Sewall’s congregation in 
the Old South Meeting House. 

PUTNAM’S ADVENTURE WITH THE WOLF. 

I N our school days the history that we studied 
gave a short sketch of the life of the famous 
old hero, Israel Putnam ; but it dismissed his ad- 
venture with the wolf In- the simple statement 
that the stoiy Avas familiar to every school boy, 
and it was therefore unnecessary to repeat it. 
This was a sad disappointment, for, boy-like, we. 
felt that the adventure witli llie wolf must neces- 
.sarily be the most interesting event in the old 
hero’s life. It was years afterward, when we liad 
grown to manho(^(l, before we found a book coii- 
lainiiig the wolf story, and then we read it Avith 
true boyish eagerness. We uoav give it as it was 
origiiialls Avrittei y David Humphreys, the i)Oct, 
/’lid bK)grapiie* ( '"len. Putnam, and hope it will 
be as iiiterc^'ting .0 otiier boys as it was to the 
corapih r of this A^olume : 


forty miles ea.st of Hartford. . Having here pur- 
chased a con.siderable tract of land, he applied 
liim.self successfully to agriculture. 

The first years on a new farm are not, hoAvever, 
cxcmj)t from disasters and divsappoiutmeiits, whicli 
can only be remedied by stubliorn and patient in- 
dustry. Our farmer, sufficiently occupied in build- 
ing an house and liarn, felling woods, making 
fenc'cs, sowing grain, jdanting orchards, and tak- 
ing care of his .stock, luul to ene'ountcr, in turn, 
the calamities occasioned liy drought in summer, 
blast in harvest, loss of cattle in winter, and the 
desolation of his sheep-fold by woU'es. In one 
night he had seventy fine sheep and goats killed, 
be.sides many lambs and kids wounded. This 
liaA’ock Avas committed by a she-AVolf, Avliich, Avith 
her annual whelps, had for scA’c ral wars infested 
the vieinily. The young wen’ commonly dc- 
.stroyed l.)y the. vigilance of tlie luinlers, Imt the 
old one was too sagacious lo come within reach of 
gun-shot: upon being closcl\ pursued, she would 
generally fly lo tlu’ AVi’stern woods, and return the 
next Avinter Avith another litfer of wlu’ljis. 

This Avolf at lenglli became such an intolerable 
nuisaiuv that Mr. Putnam entered into a combina- 
tion with fiA’c of his neighbors to hunt alternately 
until they could destroy lu’r. Two, Iw rotation, 
were to be constantly in i)iirsnit. It was knowii 
that, having lost the toes from one foot by a sU’el- 
trap, .she made one track shorter than the other. 
By this vestige the pursuers recognized, in a light 
snoAV, the route of this i)ernicious animal. liaA’ing 
followed her to Connecticut river, and found she 
had turned back in a direct course toAvards Pom 
fret, tliev immediately ivtiiriicd, and by ten o’clock 
tile next morning the blood-hounds had driven 
her into a den, about three miles distant from the 
house of Mr. Putnam. The people soon collected 
Avith dogs, guns, straAV, fire, and sulphur, to at 
tack the common enemy. With this apparalu.->, 
sc'A'cral iinsiiecessfnl efforts Avere made to three Iier 
from the den. The hounds came back badh' 
wounded, and refii.sed to return.. The smoke oi' 
blazing straw had no effect. Nor did the fumes 
of burnt brimstone, with Avhich the cavern av:i‘- 
filled, com])el her tociuit the retirement. Wearied 
Avith sueli fruitlevS.s attempts (Avhicli liad brongl!’^ 
the time to ten o’clock at night), Mr. Putnani 
tried once more to make his dog enter, but iu 
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vain. He proposed to liis nej^ro iiiaii to j>'o down 
into the cavern and shoot the wolf : the ne^^ro de- 
clined the hazardous service. Then it was that 
the master, angry at the disappointment, and de- 
claring that he was ashamed to have a coward in 
his family, resolved himself to destroy the fero- 
cious beast, lest she should t^scape Ihroiigli some 
unknown fissure of the rock. II is neighbors 
strongly remonstrated against the perilous enter- 
prise ; but he, knowing that wild animals were 
intimidated by fire, and having jirovided several 
strips of birch-bark, tlie only combustible material 
which he could obtain that would afford light in 
this deep and darksome cave, prepared for his 
descent. Having, accordingly, divested himself 
of his coat and waistcoit, 
and having a long rope 
fastened round his legs, by 
which he might be pulled 
back, at a concerted sig- 
nal, he entered l;ead-fore- 
most, with the blazing 
torch in his hand. 

The aperture (.)f the den, 
the east side of a Very 
high ledge of rocks, is 
about two feet scpiare; 
from thence it descends 
oblicpiely fifteen feet, then 
running hfirizontally about 
‘ten more, it ascends grad- 
ually sixteen feet towards 
its termination. The sides 
of this subterraneous cav- 
ity are composed of smooth and solid rocks, 
wliich seem to have been divided from each other 
i)y some former earthquake. The top and bol- 
loin are also of stone, and the c*ntrance, in win- 
ter, being covered with ice, is exceedingly slip- 
T)ery. It is in no place high enough for a man 
t«) raise himself upright, nor in any part more 
than three feet in width. 

Having groped his passage to the horizontal 
]>arl of the den, the most terrifying darkness ap- 
peared in front of the dim circle of light afforded 
l>y his torch. It was silent as the house of death. 
None but monsters of the desert had ever before 
explored this solitary mansion of horror. He, 
cautiously proceeding oiiwanl, came to the ascent, 
which he slowly mounted on his hands and knees, 
until he discovered the glaring eye-balls of the 


wolf, who was sitting at the extremity (ff the 
cavern. vStartled at the sight of fire, .she gnashed 
her teeth, and gave a siilliai growl. .soon as 
he hail iiuule the neees’^ary iliscoverv, he kicked 
the rope as a signal for i)ulling him <mt. The 
people at the mouth of the den, who had listened 
with painful anxiety, hearing the growling of the 
wolf, and supposing their friend in be in the most 
imminent danger, drew him iorth with such 
celerity that his shirt was .stripped owr his head, 
and his skin .severely lacerated. iMier he had 
adjusted his clothes aiul hvided his gun with nine 
buck-shot, holding a torch in (mic hand and the 
musket in the other, he descended the si*cond 
time. When lie dre\\ nearer than before, the 


wolf, assiiniing a still more fierce and terrible ap- 
jiearancc, howling, rolling her eyes, snapping her 
teeth, and dro])]Mng her head between her legs, 
was evidently in the attitude and on the point of 
springing at him. At the critical in.stant he 
levelled and fired at her heml. vStnniiecl with the 
shock, and suffocated with the smoke, he imme- 
diately found himself drawn out of the cave. Hut 
having refre.shed hiinsell, and permitted the smoke 
to dissi])atc, he went down the third time. Once 
more he came within sight of the wolf, who ap- 
pearing very passive, he applied the torch to lier 
nose, and perceiving her dead, he took hold eff her 
ears, and then kiekir.g the rope ( still tii d round 
his legs) the jK^ople above, with no small exulta- 
tion, dragged them both out together. 

I have offered these tacts in greater detail, be- 
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cause they contain a display of character; and 
because they have been erroneously related in 
several Euroix^an publications, and very iiiiich 
mutilated in the history of Connecticut — a work 
as replete with falsehood as destitute of genius — 
lately printed in I/mdon. 

PUTNAM’S RIDE. 

G eneral LSRAEL PUTNAM wasthekleal 

hero of the Revolutionary war. No adven- 
ture was too desperate for him to undertake. His 
instant readiness on all occasions, the purity of 
his motives, and the sincerity of liis patriotism 
won the admiration and hearty friendship of all 
his associates, and left him a name that will 
stand forevei as one of the brightest on the pages 
of American histor3\ His nature was rugged and 
honest. He hated a mean action, and deceit was 
a thing that he could not endure. He was an 
unpolished diamond of the first water. 

Ills letter to vSir Henry Clinton, on a certain 
historical occasion, indicates the character of the 
man. A Tory spy had been arrested within his 
lines, and, after a fair trial by court-martial, was 
condemned to suffer the u.sual penalty for such 
offences. General Clinton claimed that the man 
* was a British officer, and demanded that he should 
be treated as a prisoner of war. To this demand 
''Old Put’* made the following characteristic 
reply, which, for brevity and decision, has not 
been surpassed in military annals : 

“Edmund Palmer, an officer in the enemy’s 
service, was taken a.s a spy lurking within our 
lines ; he has been tried as a spy, condemned as 
a Spy, and shall be executed as a spy, and the 
fiag is ordered to depart immediately. 

“IsRAKi^ Putnam. 

“P. S. — He has been accordingly executed.’’ 
The grim humor of the production is embraced 
in the postscript. 

His famous ride occurred in March, 1779 ; but 
the bright colors in which it was first painted by 
the early lilvSlorians have been somewhat dimmed 
by time and the researches of later writers. 
Enough remains, however, to make it a celebrated 
an4,<laring event, fuPy in keeping with the old 
• idfe’s red less ;i ^regard of all personal danger. 
The following • aid to l^e a truthful account of 
the^di^ntnre : 

<3rov;;^yron, who gained for himvSelf an unenvi- 


able reputation for infamy, and who was also the 
last of the royal governors of New York, marched 
into Connecticut at the head of fifteen hundred 
British regulars and Hessians, for the purpose of 
destroying .some salt works belonging to the 
Americans at Horse-neck, and committing such 
other exasperating meanness as might come in 
their way. Putnam was stationed there at the 
time, having under his command 150 raw and 
ragged Connecticut militia and two small pi^s 
of ancient cannon, capable of doing about as 
much havoc at their breeches as at their muzzles. 
But l)eing totally devoid of the sense of fear, as 
well as impervious to all ideas of the ludicrous, 
he drew up his “army ** in all the panoply and 
dread aspect of fearful war, and coolly awaited tlie 
result. It came a little sooner and with moie 
vigor than the old hero had counted upon. When 
the British commander saw the force that was 
opposed to him, he smiled grimly and ordered a 
company of dragoons to charge General Putnam 
and his army and “wipe the earth up with 
them.’’ The dragoons immediately proceeded to 
carry out the order, and came down like a whirl- 
wind with drawn .sabres in their hands. “Old 
Put” managed to unload his wheezy cannons, ami 
a few of the militiamen also discharged theii 
flint-lock fowling-pieces, before the earthquaki* 
reached them ; then ordering his men to take 
refuge in a swamp that lay near them, he put 
.spurs to his horse, and darting down a .steep ami 
rocky hill-side made his escape. The dragoons, on 
approaching the brow of the hill, did not have the 
courage to follow, but contented themselves by 
firing their carbines over Putnam’s head. 

The earlier accounts of this adventure decl irc 
that the General rode down a steep flight of steps 
which had been cut in the rocks in the side of a 
hill, to accommodate the people who wor.shippcd 
in a country church near by ; but this statement 
has been corrected by later writers. Mr. Lo.s.siiig 
says: “That he fled dowm a steep hill near • 
flight of .steps that had been formed for the accom- 
modation of the neighlx)ring inhabitants in takiny 
a direct way to a church on the eminence, then 
can be no doubt ; but, that he went all the wru 
down the .steps, is a pure fiction.” 

But the fact remains undi.sputed that he dnl 
ride, at full speed, down a place so steep an i 
dangerous that none of the British soldiers dand 
to follovV, although they were close upon him 
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and the glory of the achievement is tiierefore 
not in the least diminished. 

MORAL EFFECTS OF THE BLACK PLAGUE 
UPON EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION. 

I N another portion of this voiLime we have 
given a history of the Hlack Plague which 
devastated Phirope and Asia in the fourteenth 
century, and destroyed a larger number of human 
beings than any other single cause since the cre- 
ation of the world ; together with an account of 
the remarkable and terrific convulsions of the 
earth which preceded and ushered in this destruc- 
tive pestilence. We will now consider its moral ef- 
fects, and the permanent influences which it ex- 
erted upon European civilization. 

The mental shock sustained by all nations dur- 
ing the prevalence of the Black Death, as it was 
called, is without parallel and indescribable. The 
pious closed their accounts with the world, and 
prepared themselves for what they confidently 
believed would be a blissful future. Death was 
inevitable, and religion disarmed it of its sting. 
All minds were directed to the contemplation of 
fiiturity ; and even children were frequently seen, 
while suffering the agonies of the plague, to 
breathe out their spirits with prayer and songs of 
thanksgiving. Parents warned their children, 
and instructed them how to pray ; neighbors mn- 
tually Admonished each other, while none could 
reckon on A single hour’s respite. 

All awful sense of contrition seized Christians 
of every communion ; they resolved to forsake 
their vices, to make restitution for past ofllnces, 
and to avert by .self-chastisement, the punishment 
which they imagined was due to their past wick- 
edness. 

The Flagellants. 

While all the countries were filled with lamenta- 
tions and woe, there first arose in Hungary, and 
afterward in Germany, the brotlicrhood of the 
Flagellants, called also the Brethren of the Cro.ss, 
or Crossbearers, who took upon them.selves the 
repentance of the people, for the sins they had com- 
mitted, and offered prayers and supplications for 
the averting of the plague. At first this order 
consisted chiefly of the hnver classes, who were 
either actuated by sincere contrilion, or who joy- 
fully availed themselves of tliis pretext for idle- 
ness, and were hurried along by the tide of dis- 
tracting frenzy. But as they gained in repute, 
26 - 
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and were welcomed by the people with veneration, 
many nobles and ccclesia.stics ranged themselves 
under their standard ; and their ]>ands were not 
infrequently augmented by children, honorable 
women, and nuns, .so powerfully were minds of 
the mo.st opposite tcniperanieiith enslaved by the 
strange infatuation. They marched through the 
cities in well organized processions, with leaders 
and .singers ; their heads covered as far as their 
eyes ; their gaze fixed upon the ground, and ac- 
companied by every token of the dec pest contri- 
tion and mourning. They wore a sombre gar- 
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ment, with red crosses on the breast, back, and 
caj); and ])ore triple scourges, tied in three or four 
knots, in which points of iron were fixed to ren- 
der them the more severe. Wherever they made 
their appearance they were welcomed with the 
ringing of bells, and the people flocked from all 
quarters to listen to their hymns and witness their 
penances, with devotions and tears. 

At the city of vSpires, in (kTinaiiy, two hun- 
dred l)oys, of twelve years of age and under, 
organized themselves into a Brotherhood of 
the Cro.'sS, in imitation of those children, who. 
al)out one hundred years before, at the insti- 
gation of some fanatic monks, had bound 
them.selves together for the purpose of re- 
covering the Holy Sepulchre. All the inhabi- 
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tants were carried away hy the illusion ; they 
conducted the children to their houses, with 
songs of thanksgiving, to regale them for the 
night. The women enihroidered banners for 
them ; and at every succeeding pilgrimage their 
influence and reputation increased. 

In 1260 the Flagellants appeared in Italy as 
Devoti. “With the land polluted by vices and 
crimes,” says a writer of that period, “an iniocam- 
pled s[)irit of remorse seized the minds tjf the peo- 
ple. The fear of Christ fell ii]»on all - inable and 
ignoble, old and young, and even children of five 
years of age, marched through the streets with no 
covering but a scarf amiiinl the wai.^t. ICach t‘ar- 
ried a scourge of leather thongs, with which they 
lashed their naked limbs, amid sighs and tears, 
until the Mood flowed from their woiimM. Not 
only during the (la\‘, but even by night, and in 
the severest winter, they traversed the cities 
with banners and burning torches, headed by 
their [n*iests, aiul in'oslrale<l themselves before 
the altars. Ivncanie.^ were reconciled ; nuai and 
women vied with each other \v. splendid works of 
cli'.irily, as if they would piv)pitiate the I)ivin<.‘ 
wrath which threatened them with annihilation. 
The iiiiia'ession which this singular fanaticism 
made upon the minds of the people* was astonish- 
ing. In 1446 a citi/cn <»f XcndhaiLseii, teyslificd 
that his wife, in the belief of performing a Chris- 
tian act, iiLsisted upon scourging her infant chil- 
dren as .soon as they were bapti/e<l. 

Pilgrimage.s of the Flagellants extended tlirougli 
all the countries of lvurot)e. The mania .seemed 
to ari.se in many places at the .same time, for tlie 
terror of death, which prevailed over all nations, 
apiiareiitly conjured up a universal fanaticism of ^ 
exaggerated repentance. It did not cease fi.)r sev- 
eral centuries; in the i5tli century the I'lngellants 
were so numerous in several part'^ of (Germany 
tliat it was deemed necessary to extirpate them 
with firj and sword; and as late as 1710 their 
proc'-ssions were seen in Italy, and even at a later 
date ill Mexico and portions of Sp.iin. 

Each .ipplicant tor mcmlicr.ship in the Brother- 
hood v.as required to oldigatc himself to remain 
with iciiot less than tliirty-four days, and to come 
supplied with an average (.)f four-pence per day, 
50 that he mig' ‘ not f>e a bic'den to any one ; if 
niairied, ne wi /.fliged to have the sanction of 
his wife, and gi j issj ranee that he wa.s reconciled 
to rXi men. They were not permitted to seek for 


free lodgings, or even to enter a house, without 
having been invited ; they were forbidden to con- 
verse with women ; and if they transgressed any 
of these rules, they were obliged to confess to the 
Superior, who sentenced them to a certain nuin- 
V)er of hushes, according to the degree of the 
offence. 

Penances were performed twice a day, in the 
morning and evening, fl'hey went in pairs, sing- 
ing psalms, amid the ringing of bells ; and on 
arriving at the place of flagellation, they stripped 
the ii]>])er pari of their bodies and jiiit off their 
shoes, retaining only a linen covering, reaching 
from the w.'iist to the ankles. They tlien la)' 
down in a circle, in positions varying according 
to the nature of their offences ; tlie adulterer with 
his face to. the ground, the perjurer on his side, 
holding up three lingers, iSlc., and they were then 
castigated, .sf)me moie, some less, by the master, 
aftiT which he lude them rise* in the prescrilietl 
form : 

“vStaiil oiif duroh der reiiieii M.-irUd ere ; 

Und hnte dicli vor d(M* Siiinli-?! mere.” 

Tlien they .scourged themseh es, amid the sing- 
ing of psalms and loud snp])licatioiis for the 
averting of the plague, at tlu* same lime con- 
stantly as.serling that the blood of their wounds 
was mingled witli llial of tlie Saviour. In eon 
elusion, one of them .stood nj) and reail a letter, 
which it was ]>ri tendcd an angel had l^rongiil 
from Heaven, to St. Peter's Church, at Jernsaleiii. 
.staling that Christ, who wa.s .s<jrc displeased at the 
.sins of man, had granted, on the iiifercessiou of 
tlu‘ Virgin and all the angels, that all who should 
wander i^bont and .scourge themselves for thirty 
four (lays .should be jiartakers of the diviiu 
grace. If any were .so bold as to question the 
authority of this letter, they were quickly silenced 
by the assertion that it came from the same per- 
son who had sealed the Gospel, a quality of evi- 
dence equally as ccmvinciiig as that upon whleh 
many other religious dogmas have been founded. 

The Flagellants occasionally aUem])ted to 
work miracles, a common practice among ;.ll 
religioiiivSts in tho.se times of dciKSc igimrance and 
superstition. The miracle, instead of being rc 
garded in its true light as a deception and a fraud, 
was the universally accepted evidence of divine 
origin. In vStrasburg they even went so far as » 
attempt to resurrect a dead child ; but failing, 
their unskilfulness did them much harm. They 
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preserved their reputation, however, and sus- 
tained the public confidence in their holy calling, 
by pretending to cast out devils. This has always 
been the last refuge of the miracle- worker in all 
nations and all ages — when he fiiils in everything 
else, he is sure of being able to frighten the devil, 
and thus restore confidence in his miraculous 
powers. 

But the Flagellants finally ceased to excite 
astonishment. They were no longer welcomed 
by the ringing of bells, and were not received 
with veneration, as before. In October, 13^9, 
Pope Clement 'ssued a bull against them, and they 
gradually disaj)])eared, as human inventidiis are 
wont to do. At Bre slau one of their masters 
was c.mdemned and publicly 
burnt as a heretic. In West- 
phalia, where so shortly be- 
fore they hail venerated the 
Itrothers of the Cross, they 
now ])ersecnted them with 
relentless severity ; and in 
many other countries they 
were pursued as if they had 
been the authius of every 
iiiislortune. A l)elief 
to prevail, with a good de- 
gree of plausibility, that they 
promoted tlie spread of the 
plague, by means of their nu- 
merous pilgrimages; and this 
\\asnu doubt the true cause 
of the ])ersecutions that arose 
against them. 

Barbarous Cruelties Practised 
against the Jews. 

The horrors of the perse- 
cutions of the Jews, wliicli followed the advent 
of the Black Death, and resulted in a great 
measure from it, exceeded anything ever known 
in the history of the world. The exasperation of 
the people agaiiLSt tliein was greater even than in 
the 1 2tli century, during the first Crusades. 

Ill every de.structive pestilence of ancient times, 
the common peoj^le at first attributed tlie im)r- 
tality to poison. No exjdanation or in.struction 
could avail to cliange their opinion ; the supposed 
testimony of their eyesight was to them a sufli- 
eient proof, and they demanded the victims of 
their rage. The Jew'S were everywhere accused 
of poisoning tlic wells or infecting the air. They 


alone were supposed to be responsible for the fear- 
ful mortali:y among the Christians ; and strangely 
enough, the}' did not suffer so severe!}' from the 
effects of the ]X‘stileni'e as their Christian neigh- 
bors. They Wi re ia coIl^,(‘(plence pursued with 
merciless cniell} , and either indiscriminately given 
up to the fury of the ]>oi)iilace, (u* sentenced to 
sangninaiy tribunals, which, wilh all llie forms 
oi law’, sentenced them to l.»e l)nrnt alive. 

The ])er.secutiuiis of the Jews ctannii need in 
September and October, TfvjS. at Cliillnc.. (,ii Bake- 
Geneva, where the first criminal i)roceLdings were 
instituted against them, after they had l<»ug before 
ln'eii ai'cnsed by the ]H*(>[)le(»l ])()iMimng llu.- widls. 
Similar scene.s soon lullowed in many < -ther places. 


PERSECUTIONS OF TIN-: JEWS. 

Under the iufluence of excruciating suffering, the 
tortured Jews in many instances confessed them- 
selves guilty of tile crimes im]nite(] to them ; and 
it being affirmed that j^fison had in laet been dis- 
covered in a w’ell at Z«)ninger, this was deemed 
sufficient proof of their guilt in general. 

A fearful panic immediately seized all nations : 
and in Gi rman}' especially the springs and W’clls 
were built over, that no one might drink (.)f tliem, 
or use the waiter for culinary juirposi'S, and for a 
long time the inhabitants of numerous towns ami 
villages used only ri\cr and rain waiter. If medi- 
cine or any other article wdiich might be sn]i]H)sed 
to be poisonous, w'as found in the possession of a 
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stranger, which miglit very naturally occur in the 
most innocent maiiiier, owing to the prevailing 
sickness which caused nearly every person to go 
prepared with the necessary remedies, they were 
forced to swallow a portion of it. All classes of 
the inhabitants bound Iheiiiselves by oaths to eX’ 
tirpate the Jews by fire and sword, and they were 
accordingly hunted like wild beasts and slaugh- 
tered in the most cruel manner. In the town of 


Wherever the Jews were not burned, the}" were 
at lea.st banished ; and being thus compelled to 
wander about, they fell into the merciless hands of 
the c<.)untry peoj)le, who slew them without re- 
morse or pity, their fiiiy being increased by the 
dread of these detested strangers spreading the 
pestilence among them. The Jewish inhaVntants 
of Spires, driven to de.spair, assembled in their 
own houses, which they set on fire, and thus con- 



sumed themselves with their 
families. The few who re- 
mained were forced to .sub- 
init to bat)tism ; while the 
dead bodies of many who had 
been murdered, and lay about 
the streets, were put into 
empty wine-casks and rolled 
into the Rhine, lest they 
should infect the air. At 
vStrasburg two thousand Jews 
were iHirncd alive in their own 
burying ground, on a scaffold 
erectcii for that puq)ose ; a few 
who promised to embrace 
Christianity, were spared, and 
their children taken from the 
burning pile. The youth and 
beauty of several girls also 
excited commiseration, and 
they were rescued against 
their will ; but many who 
fcn'cibly made their escape 
from the flames were mur- 
dered in the streets. 

The Jews of that age were 
the bankers and money-lend- 
ers for all the nations where 
they lived, and a large ma- 
jenity of the people were in 
debt to them. The magistrates 
took advantage of this con- 
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dition of affairs to declare all 


Basle the po])ulace forced their magi.strates to pledges and bonds forfeited, and directed that the 
bind themselves by an oath to burn the Jews, and money should be divided among the work-peo|)le. 
to forbid persons of that race to enter their Many wealthy Jews, on their way to the slake, 

city for the space of two hundred years. Ujion were strip])ed of their clothes by the avaricious 

Uiis all the jews in Basle were driven into a and barbarous mol), for the .sake of the jewels 

wof. len building prepared ior that puqx).se, and and gold that were frequently found sewed in 


kurnt with it. on atterward a. like horrible the linings. 

; eed was perpet’ d at PVeybiirg ; and similar Much of this wealth, obtained by murder and 
:.‘t^eues 'vere Cl iciC ted at vStrasburg and other places, robbery, was pre.sentcd to the monasteries and 
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churches, the .superstitious devotees imagining 
that these goods, reeking with tlie blood of iiino> 
cent and helpless victims, would be an accept- 
able offering to Heaven, and serve as an alone- 
meiit for the blackc.st of crimes. They even took 
the bricks from the de- 
stroyed dwellings of the 
Jews, and the tombstones 
from their graves, and 
with them built chmches 
and erected altars. 

In Mayence, Germany, 
more than i2,<-xx:) Jews 
^were burned at the stake 
or murdered in the streets. 

The I'lagellaiits had en- 
tered the place, stirred up 
the worst prejudices of the 
people, and aroused them 
to a frenzy of supersti- 
tious zeal. They rushed 
at once to the cpiarters 
occupied by the Jews and 
began an indiscriminate 
^laughter; but in this in- 
stance the victims re.sisted, 
and several Christians (so- 
called by way of di.stinc- 
tion) were killed. This 
increased their fren/y un- 
til it passVd beyond the 
limits of control, and the 
Jews, finding thcm.selves 
no longer able to resist, 

Set their dwellings on fire 
and voluntarily made a 
holocaust of themselves 
and their families. A free 
rein was given to the spirit 
of proselytism, under the 
influence of the Flagel- 
lants, and in consetpieiicc 
a counter-spirit of fanatical 
zeal aro.se among the Jews 
to peri.sh as martyrs to 

their ancient religion. Seeing that death by 
torture was inevitable, lh» y made no effort to 
evade it, but rather courted it as a sure 
means of immediate admission into the heaven 
of their fathers. Their repugnance to Chri.sti- 
aiiity was naturally increased by the outrage- 


ous \’iolation of all its precepts on the part of 
those professing to be its followers. At Lslingeii 
the whole Jewish population gathered in their 
synagogue and burned themselves amid .songs 
and shouts of religious exaltation. At other 



DESTRUCTION OF THI-; JEWS. 

])laces mothers were often seen throwing their 
children on the burning ])ile to ])revent them 
from receiving Chri-lian baptism, and tlieii pre- 
cipitating themselves into the flames. The few 
wlio .saved their lives l)y renouncing their faith 
and receiving bapti.sm, were afterward nearly 
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all burnt at difierent times, Christians also, 
who, through compassion or offers of gain, had 
endeavored to protect them, were imt to the 
rack and executed with those whom they had 
tried to save. 

But ill the midst of tliis wild and reckless 
slaughter of a lu‘li)less and iiindTeiiding people, 
let it be said to the lioiKn* of l^^pe Clement \'I., 
that he did all that lay within his power to curb 
the passions of the fanatical jiopiilace, and re- 
strain their bloody propenisities. He not only pro- 
tected the Jews wIkj dwell at Avignon, at that 
time the capital of the popes, but he also issued 
two general bulls in wliich he declared them inno- 
cent, and admonished Christians everywhen* 
to cease their groundless and cruel ]>ersecii- 
tioiis. But his advice was unheeded. Duke 
Albert of Austria went fiirtluT than the Po[ie, 
for, after having warned his pec)ple against 
their persecutions of the ji‘ws, he l)iinied and 
pillagtal those cities whicli did not heed the 
warning ; 1)ut he was unable, in his own fortress 
or Kyberg, to protect some Iiundreds of Jews, 
whom he had received there, from Iking barbar- 
ously burnt by his own peo])l(.*. Several other 
princes and lords, among whom was Rupert von 
der Pfalz, took the Jews under their protection, 
on payment of large sums of money, in conse- 
quence of which the o]iprol^rious epithet of “ Jews- 
Masters” was bestowed iipm them, and it re- 
quired the utmost efforts of themselves and their 
faithful adherents to ])rotect them against tlie 
fury of the pripnlace. 

'Pile general discord and frenzy were greatly 
fomented by reports circulated through all 
liurope, that tlie Jews were working in concert- 
with secret sujieriors in INded.), t() whose decrees 
they were subject, and from whom tliey had re- 
ceived commands to coin base money, poison the 
wells and S])rings, and destroy the children of 
Christian parents. These re])orts stated that 
they received the poison by sea, from distant 
places, and also ])repared it themselves from 
‘“piders ami veiKanons reptiles; Init, in order that 
ihcir secret might not be di.seovered, it was 
known only to tljeir rab]>is and prinei]>.'d men. 
It i.s no wonder tb il suc h statesmen ts aroused the 
worst pa* .ion> f an ignor.mt and superstitious 
populace, acci ' aned to believe in the mar\xl- 
lous :i!id being then only in the transition state 
froiji barbarism to semi-civilization. vSome of 


the Jews, having been put to the rack, and in 
order to escape its tortures, confessed to having 
received poisonous powders in bags, with secret 
injunctions from Toledo coiiceniing their use. 
Such bags were occasionally actually found in 
wells, though subsequent investigations proved 
that they had, in many instances, been thrown 
there by the persons who had taken a prominent 
part in the persecutions of the Jews, doubtless 
with the doiil.)lc purpose of sustaining their repu- 
tation for veracity and to give occasion for mur- 
der and pillage : similar instances of which nmv 
be found in the siibsetpieiit persecutions of 
witches, recorded el.se where in this volume. 

Many Christians were actually punished with 
the Jews for the siq)])Osed crime c)f poisoning llie 
wells and springs. In this connection wc quote 
a portion of the tn ideiiee given l)efore an Iiu^ni- 
sition held in llie city of Chillon in 134S • 

“ I. must .i(M lliat all the Jews of Neiisladt weie 
burnt acconliiig to the just senU'iiee of the law 
At Angst, I was present wlieii three Christian*- 
were flayed on account of being accessory to the 
plot of poisoning. Wry many Christians wt re 
arrested for this crime in various places in this 
country, cspLt'ially at l^vian, (k*beiine, Knisilieii 
and Iloclistett, who, at last, and in their dying 
moments, werc! brought to confess and acknowl- 
edgt‘ tliat tlic}' had received the jX)isoii from tlu 
Jews. Of these Christians some have been quar- 
tered ; others flayed and afterwards lumged. Cer- 
tain commissioners have been a[)pointed by the 
magistrates to enforce judgment against all Jews ; 
and 1 believe that none will escape.” 

The cpDl -'iTid matter-of-course way in which 
this witness relates these barl)aritics shows vei \ 
clearly that they were common practices of tliost. 
times, and were not regarded as being in tlie least 
reprcluaisilde. It was. in sliort, an ever^ -daN' alTan 
to skin or (jiiartcr a live man for some trivial 
offence, and hang him afterward. 

The eonditif)!! of society at that time is fenri:’^ 
to conteiiqdati*. 'I'lie ravages of the ]K\stilent • 
had de.stroyed all the tics of friendship and 0*11 
saiiguiiiily, and the naturally vicious disposition'' 
of the people were greatly intensified by ex 
aggerated stories and marvellous rumors, as wa ll 
as by the horrors which death everywhere spread 
before them. A careful obscr\"er of those times 
has left a curious record in the following lan- 
guage : 
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The hearts of all the iiihabitants were closed 
to feelings of humanity. They fled from the sick 
and all that belonged to them, hoping thereby to 
save themselves. Others shut themselves up in 
their houses, with their wives, their children, and 
their goods, living on the most costly food, but 
carefully avoiding all excess. None were allowed 
access to them ; no intelligence of sickness or 
death was pefmittecl to reach their ears ; and they 
spent their time in singing and music, and other 


Others, in their mode of living, chose a middle 
course ; they ate and drank what they pleased, 
and walked abroad, carrying odoriferous flowers, 
herbs, or spices, inhaling their perfumes from 
time to time, in order to invigorate the brain, and 
to avert the baneful influence of the air, infected 
1)}’ the sick and the innumerable corpses of those 
who had died of the plague. 

Others, iinner\’ed and crazed with fear, fled 
from the infected districts, parents deserting their 
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pastimes. Others, on the contrary, considered 
eating and drinking h) excess, amusements of all 
descriptions, the indulgence of every gratification, 
and an indifrereiice t(.) what was passing around 
them, as the best medicine, and acted acc'onlingly. 
They wandered, day and night, from one tavern 
to another, and feasted v itliout moderation or 
b'mnds. In this way th -y endeavored to avoid 
all Coiitiu wi ■; the sick, and abandoned their 
houses and ])r ny to chance, like men whose 
death’ knell iiad already tolled.” 


cliildreii, and children their parents, to die at last 
in some lonely place, unattended and hel])less ; 
for the pestilence followed them wherever the\ 
went. 

Propriety and deeorum were cxtingui.shed 
among the sick. Women of* rank and refine- 
ment forgot their native modesty, and coiii- 
initted the caret)f their persons, indiscriminately, 
to men and women of the lowest orders, for 
tliese, through greed, were the only ones who 
could be hired to nur.se the sick, and they fre- 
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qticntK' increased their eiiioluiiients by robbing 
the dead. 

Frivolity, indifference and iiiirlh took the place 
of sorrow, this course being considered, especially 
by the women, as conducive to health. Survivors, 
to preserve themselves from infection, generally 
had tile bodies taken out of the house as soon as 
the breath li.ul departed, and laid before the iloors, 
where the morning found tliem in lieaps, expensed 
to the affrighted view of passers by. Many died 
in the streets; while the stench of putndying 
corpses was often the first intimation to the neigh- 
bors that an entire family had been stricken in 
their home. 

(Quarantine laws of the most exacting and bar- 
barous character were enacted in many ])laces. 
One of these, which is a fair samph^ of tlie rest, 
reipiircd tliat “every ])lagiie patient sliall be 
taken out of the city into llie fields, there to die or to 
recover. Those who attend upon a plague-patient 
shall remain ajiart for ten days, before they again 
as.sociate with anyliody. ^fhe priests shall exam- 
ine the disea.sed, and point them out to .special 
coinmi.s.sioners, under penalty of a confi.sca 
tion of their goods and of being burned alive. 
Whoever .shall im]iort the plague into a com- 
munity not previously infected, shall have all his 
goods confiscated ; and none shall attend uj)on 
plague-patients except those appointed for that 
purpose, on pain of death and confiscation.” 

Virtue .seemed to be driven from the earth by 
the horrors of the scene, and wickedness, cruelty 
and rapacity everywhere reared their hideous 
heads, infeiUing tlie morals of smx'eeding genera- 
tions, and driving tlu- Christian world into that 
state of religious insanity and intolerance which 
prevailed for nearly three, centuries. 

Remarkable Document Issued by the College of Physi- 
cians of Paris, during the Prevalence of the Black 

Death. 

Tile tiiedical faculty of Paris, the nio.st ccle* 
brated of the fourleeiilli century, were commis 
sioued to deliver their opinion on the cau.scs of 
the ])e.-tilencc, to;getlier with some a^’ipropnalc 
.egub/ioiis as to tlie proper mode of living during 
its j)rcvLalence. 

We quote this document entire, both on account 
v.r its siiigulanty, and to show the condition of 
med’cai ci' :r at thac time : 

“ We. the 1 mhiTs of tlie College of PhJ^si- 
ciai* ', of Paris, have, after mature consideration 


and consultation on the present mortality, col- 
lected the advice of our old masters in the art, 
and intend to make known the cau.ses of tliis 
pestilence, more clearly than could be done ac- 
cording to the rules and principles of astrology 
and natural science ; we, therefore, declare as 
follows ; — 

“ ll is known lliat in India and the vicinity of 
the Orcat Sen, the coiiNtellations which combated 
the rays of tlie .sun, and the warmth of the heav- 
enly fire, exerted their power especially against 
that sea, and struggled vijdciitly with its waters. 
Ilciicc, vajuu^ often originate which envelop 
the sun, and coinerl his liglit into darkness. 
These vapors alternately rose and fell for twenty 
eight (lays; but at last, sun and fire acted so 
powerfully upon tlK‘ .sea, that they attraeted a 
great p(»’tio:i of it to themselves, and the water- 
of the ocean arose in the form of \'apor; therelw 
the waters were in .some ivirts so coimptcd that 
tlic fi.sh which they contained, died, 'fliese eor 
rnjncd waters, however, the heal of the sun coiiM 
not consume, neither could other whole.some wa 
ter, liail (»r snow, and (U*w, originate theiafrom 
On tlic contniry, this vajHir spread itself through 
the air in many ])la(.v.s on tlie earth, and eiive! 
oped them in fog. 

“vSuch wastlieca.se all over Arabia, in a part 
of India, in Crete, in the ])lains and valleys of 
Macedonia, in lliingary, Albania and Sicil\ . 
Should the same thing 0(?ciir in Sardinia, not a 
man will be k‘ft alive ; and the like will continue 
.so long as the sun remains in the sign of on 
all tlic i.slaiids and adjoining countries to whici; 
tliis corrupted .sea-wind extends, or has ahead \ 
extended from India. If the inhahitunts of th“^' 
parts do not employ and <idhcrc to the following 
or similar, means and precepts, we animiiiice to 
them incvilahlc death — except tlic grai.'c of (?liri--l 
preserve their lives. 

“We arc of oihnion, iliat tlic con.stcllatioiis. 
with the aid of nature, strive, 1)y virtue of then 
divine might, to ]>rotect and heal the human i:iee . 
and to this end, in union with the rays of the s’m, 
acting llinnigh the power of fire, (.ndeavor to 
break through tlie mist. Accordingly, within the 
next ten days, and until tlie 17th of the ensuing 
month of July, this mi.st will be converted into a 
stinking, deleterious rain, whereby the air will be 
much purified. Now, as soon as this rain an- 
nounces itself, every one of you should prott^e* 
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himself from the air ; and, as well before, as after 
the rain, kindle a iar^e fire of vine-wood, green 
laurel, or other green wood ; ^V(Jrmwood and 
camomile vSliould also be burnt in great (quantity 
in the market-places, in other densely inhabited 
localities, and in the houses. Until the earth is 
again completely ilry, and for three days ailer- 
wards, no one ought to go aliroad in the fields. 
During this time the diet should l)e sim])le, and 
people should be ciuitious in avoiding expoMire in 
the cool of the evening, at night, and in the 
morning. Poiiltr}' and water fowl, young pork, 
old beef, and fat nu*al, in general sliould not l)e 
eaten ; l)Ut on the contrary, meat of a ])ro]Ki age, 
of a warm and dry nature, by no nu‘ans, how- 
ever, heating and exciting. Ihoth slioiild be 
taken, seasoned with ground ]x*])per. ginger and 
cloves, esiKcially by those wlio arc* accnstoined 
to live tem])erately, and are yet choice in their 
diet. Sleep in the daytime is detrimental ; it 
should be taken at night until sunrises, or some- 
what longvr. At bre-akt'ast, one should drink lit- 
tle ; supper should be taken an liour before sun- 
set, when more may be drunk tliaii in the nioin- 
ing. Clear light wine, mixed with a fifth or 
sixth part of water, should be used as a lieverage. 
Dried or fivsh fruits with wine are not injurious ; 
but Jiighly so without it. lleet-root and other 
vegetables, whether eaten jnc'kled or fredi, are 
hurtful ; on the contrary, spicy pot-herbs, as sage 
or roscmaiw, arc whoU*some. Cold, moist, wa- 
tery food is, in general, prejudicial, doing out 
at night, and even until three o’clock in tlie 
morning, is dangerous, on aevount of the dew. 
Only small river fisli slionld be used, 'r<»o mneli 
exercise is hurtful. The body should be kept 
warmer than usual, and thus i)roleetc*d from 
mojipture and eold. Rain water must not be ein 
ployed in cooking, and ever\' one should giianl 
against exposure to wet weallier. If it rani, a 
little fine treacle should be taken after dinner. 
Fat pc?oplc should not sit in the snnsliine. (loocl 
dear wine should be seleeteil and drunk often, 
but in snmll quantities, by day. Olive oil, as an 
article of food, is fatal, hapially injurious are 
fasting or excessiNc* abstemiousness, anxiety ol 
mind, anger and exccssiv. drinking. Young 
peopU*, in autumn es]>eeuill>, must abstain In.mi 
all these things, if they do not wish to rim a risk 
of dying of dysentery. In order to keep the 
body properly open, an enema, or some other 


simple means, should be einidoyed when neces- 
sary. Ilathiiig is injurious. Men niiist preserve 
chastity as they value their lives. lA'cry one 
should impress this (.in his rcc'ollec tinn, but esjio- 
eially those who reside* on tlie coast, or iip.m an 
island into whicli tlu* lu^xioii^ wind has jieiie 
trated.” 

There are many jiassages in tliis learned doeii- 
meiit whi('h are caleiilaU-d to excite* a smile ; such, 
for instane'e, as the one advising fat men not to 
sit in the siin ! In these modern times it would 
he a singular sort of a fat man who would V(*lun- 
taiil\' sit in the snii when he c'oiild sit in the 
shade just as well ; but perhaps the fat men of 
the fourteenth e'entur\ were dilfereiit from those 
who are “ now on the earth.” 'riu re is also .'in 
element of Inimor in the a<l\’iee* about tlie d( adly 
<jna]itie*.s (.>f olive oil, and the injiirions efle els of 
l.iathing. ^ 'fhe latter injunction, if we are cor- 
K*(‘tl\' inroriiu'd about the habits of most of the 
peojde of the* middle* ages, was hardly nece.*ssary , 
for sour one has n'lnaiked that the only ]>ath 
they were* aceiistomed to was the one tliey re- 
ceived at baptism. 

WAS IT THK H MD OF GOD? 

me following lemarkable statements were 
fnrni.shed l)y a I'orrespondenl at Birming- 
ham, .\la., in October, iSi;o : 

few days ago a man was fonnd dead here in 
the gutter. Fveii-in death tl^re was a mule look 
of terror in the bloodsliol eyes, and tlie bloated 
faev had grown pale and luiggard at tlie eoming 
of the grim de*stroyer. ” Drink ! ” said the Cor- 
oner’s jury, blit an old man who ('ame and looked 
for a long lime on the pale*, dead face, said, with 
a sliudde*!', as he turned away, ” It was tlie hauid 
of (lod.” This man who died in the giiUer was 
tile last (if a fated thirteen, and in the* de.*ath of 
eai'h and all of lliem, the Christian will read the 
veiige.aiice of ail insulted Deity. 

.\t the leading hotel in a vSontherii city, in the 
summer of iSbs, thirtee n men, we*aring the uni- 
form of Confe*(lerate oiTicers, sat down to a dinner, 
l^verv man in the* i)arty belonged to a grand (dd 
S<.nUhern family, and many of the names are illus- 
trious in tlie liistory of the e-onntry. l\vryy man 
was a cavalier. Thew were flowers (.>f the ( )ld 
South, representatives of the chivalry of the 
snnnv land, then enveloped in the gloom of dc- 
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feat and despair. Every man there had been a 
gallant soldier in .the Confederate aniiy. They 
had returned from the field of defeat to find their 
homes destroyed, their slaves free, their wealth 
gone, and many of their nearest and dearest rela- 
tives and friends dead. The meeting at this hotel 
was a chance one, Imt talking over the situation 
in which they found themselves, they resolved to 
forget the horror of it for a while and drown their 
sorrows in drink. They sat down to dinner, and 
round after round of drinks were ordered. Soon 
the bloody .scenes of war, the visions of ruined 
homes, were all forgotten. First the}' became 
merry, then reckless. 

“ Eet us call this the last supper,” suddenly 
exclaimed one of the party, and the suggestion 
met with instant apj^roval. Tliey might never 
meet again, so ” the last supper” would ))e a fit- 
ting name for the feast wliere reason had fled. 
More drinks were ordered, ever}' man filled his 
glass, the lights were turned low and the thirteen 
men declared themselves Christ and his twelve 
apostles. A young man wIkj had eommaiided a 
regiment acted tlie role of Christ, and for the oc- 
casion, each man a.ssumed the name of one of the 
apo-itles. There was a wrangle as to who should 
impersonate Judas, but more drinks were ordered, 
and then a young TJeutenant agreed to act the 
character of the l^etrayer of his Saviour. 

” It was midnight, but peals of drunken laughter 
awoke the echoes in every nook and corner of the 
old house. Again and again the decanters were 
passed around, and the blasjdiemous mockery of 
the last sui)j.)er went on. A liible was called for, 
and the young officer who was imjxirscmatiiig the 
Saviour turned to the Xew 'restaineiit and read 
aloud the .solemn words of Christ. The reading 
was interrupted now and then by some coarse jest 
or ribald laughter, while expressions like, ”Juda.s, 
pa.ss the bottle,” would excite the mirth of the 
drunken men to a point that completely drowned 
the voice of the reader. At the proper point in 
the reading bread was passed around, and the 
wine was represented by gla.sscs filled to the brim 
with b andy. 

He that driiiketh from the bottle with me 
shall betray me : ” exclainKuMhe mock Christ, in 
a tragic manm , and placing a decanter to liis lips 
he swall* we^^ juantity of brandy, tlieii passed 
it lo Judas ac. ;.o tiie table. This was greeted 


with peals of laughter, and again the other mock 
apostles yelled, “Judas, pass the bottle ! ” 

All night long this mockery went on, and when 
morning came the thirteen men were in a drunken 
stupor. It was several days Ijefi^re they all re- 
covered from tlie effects of that night’s debauch- 
ery. Then they .separated. That supper liad in- 
deed been their last ; they never met again. 

From that night the vengeance of God followed 
tho.se thirleeii men. Everything they undertook 
failed. Apples of gold liirned to Dead Sea fruit 
in their hands. One by one they went to the dogs, 
and every man of them met a horril)le and dis- 
graceful death. Rei)cated failures in business 
drove some of them to de.speratiuii and crime. 
One of them was lynched in Texas for murder. 
The young man who had impersonated Christ, 
was drow'iied in the Frazos River while fleeing 
from a vigilance committee on a stolen horse, and 
his body was never recovered. Another, while in 
a drunken stupor, was caught in a burning build- 
ing and perished in the flames. One was .stabbed 
to the heart by a woman he had betrayed, and 
still another was murdered in a low brothel in a 
Western city. So fVirascan be learned, not one 
of them ever received Christian burial, and their 
gra\\s are unmarked and unknown. The man 
who died in the gutter and was buried in tlie 
potter’s field was the last of the thirteen. 

PROGRESS OR THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AS 
EXEMPLIRIED IN THE LORD’S PRAYER. 

Iliv world’s history does not record a stranger 
phenomenon tliaii the i)resent state of the 
English, language. !♦ is unitpu; in that, while all 
other languages Iiave a unity of origin, Engli.'di 
alone has derived its words from every source ; no 
language on the globe but has contributed ^(lore 
or less lo its vocabulary. So wonderful is its 
adaptability, tliat materials from any source are 
easily adjusted to the use of its people ; so great 
is its flexibility, that any material, however un- 
promising, may be brought into service to enrich 
its capacity for the expres.sioii of thought. 11 is 
practically a perfect language, .from tlie fact that 
it may be, and is, changed from day to day to meet 
the changing re(|uiremeiits of any age. It can bor- 
row from any direction and incorporate the bor- 
rowed material into its own substance, and such 
is the wealth of the language, owing to this 
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peculiarity, that no tongue has nipre S3’nonyms. 
or words having almost, if not exactly, the same 
meaning. 

But the prc.senl perfection of the IJiiglisli tongue 
was reached b\ a slow growth — a welding to- 
gether of some of the best parts of several lan- 
guages. It is a curious feature of Jhiglish that 
its growth may be. distinctly traced from a time 
when its forms of expression can hardly be recog- 
nized by the reader of to-day, Ihrough century 
after century, until the language assumes a sliaj)c 
in which we recognize it, not as colloquial Knglish, 


but as the Rngli.sh of the best-known publication 
in tlie language, the Iviglish of the Bible. The 
principal elements which enter into the English 
language, are the Celtic, the Saxon, or, as it is 
sometimes called, the Anglo-Saxon, the Norinan- 
Kreiich and the Eatiii. In the native home of the 
cjigli.‘-h language, it is still possible to trace in 
jiroper names, the evidence of the successive 
waves of population which have passed over the 
CJimtry, each leaving its trace r*ii the nomencla- 
S ia** : icnovvn, the Celts were the abori- 
gine^. and the- aces of their occupation may be 
seer ill the names still given to English rivers and 


mountains. The Romans came next and con- 
quered the country, establishing everywhere forti- 
fied camps, and Winchester, Dorchtslcr, and a 
hundred other chesters, cesters, and casters, 
attest the military character of the Roman occu- 
pation. 

Saxon Elements in English.^ 

Next came the Saxons, who in England fol- 
lowed out the national custom of their native land, 
and sclllcd over tlie country in small villages, 
inanv of them imperfectly fortified with stock- 
ades, tlie fields of the inhabitants surrounding 

these little groups 
of houses. These 
were the hams or 
tons ; either word 
iiieaiiiiig, soinc- 
limes, a groii]) et’ 
houses, .soinelinus 
a j-iiigle dwelliuL-,. 
and occasionally a 
fa r m with its 
biiililings. Thus 
came such names 
or places as C'>b- 
ham, Knighlham. 
C()ini)ton : oc'ca* 
sionally a combi- 
nation ivsiilling in 
siieli a word .1 •; 
Kortbaui])li)U, va- 
riety being secured 
by such exprc's- 
s i (.) ns as 1 ' 11 n 
bridge, origiiialiv 
only tlic town 
bridge, and Hanq^- 
(U*n, which -del 
lieing a low ])lac'c — meant the town or haiiilcv 
ill the marsh. After the Saxons came the Nor- 
man-Ereiich, who conquered Tvnglancl in the 
eleventh centur}^ and perpetuated their govern- 
ment hy hiiilding castles or chateaux in favorabh: 
situations all over the country, whence come the 
French names of many of the old ruins to be- 
found at every turn. During ‘all this time— that 
is, from the beginning of the Christian era to tliC 
end of the twelfth century — the Eatin was the 
language of the learned, the language of the law. 
to .some extent of the counts, and hence Latin 
words and expressioiLS were kept in use from age 
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to age, often without their significance being 
clcgirly understood. 

In this coiineclion, it is curious to trace in 111.1113' 
words of coniinon usage evidences of national 
nioveiiients which took place when our great lan- 
guage was^vStill in process of forniation. Tlie 
proper names of features of Knglish scenery have 
already been mentioned, but in addition to tliis 
we have basket, pall, mat- 
tock, and several otlicr Cel- 
tic words of similar charac- 
ter, names of objects, the 
ii.se of which the Celts may 
have taught their coiKpierors. 

Most, however, of the com- 
mon words of our language, 
the names of objects, such as 
day, sun, moon ; the names 
of actions, such as stand, 
fall : tt*nns of relationship, 
such as father, mother, and 
the like, are from the .Saxon. 

A singular illuslralion of llu: 

Xonuan supremacy is found 
■'1 tlie fact that while many 
11. lines of domestic animal,"*, 
wliile living, arc vSa\'<ai, ilie 
naiiKs* <jf the flesh are Nor- 
man. Thus, fix, .sheep, pig, 
are Saxon, while beef, mut- 
toa, pork, ifre Xv)rmaii. Tlie 
Saxons teiuleil the animals, 
but weie not allowed t(.) share 
the flesh. The names of ne- 
ces.sarv articles of elotliing, 
sncli as .shirt, breeches, sli')cs, 
and hat, are .Saxon, wliile the 
names of garments and arti- 
eles of apparel, \lie form of 
which was likely to change 
in fashion, were Norm an, as 
coat, mantle, bonnet. Ihil besides the.se elements 
of the Knglish language, the Latin, as already 
seen, contributed largely ; the Danish, mostly in 
names of places along the coast of hjiglaiul fre- 
quented by these bold ])irales : the Greek, as seen 
in scientific terms and oth.er l mgiiages, words from 
which crept in through commercial intercourse. 

The F'ifbi Jinglish. 

Tliis» linguistic brbth bubbled for a long lime 
ere it produced literar\’^ work which can be n cog- 


nized as Knglish, and, although so familiar a bit 
of compositit)!! as the T^ord’s Pnn’cr is ])rcscrvcd 
in Celtic, Saxon, Norman-French, Latin, and 
Dani.sh, in none of thesi.^ languages can it, 1)3’ 
the ordinar3’ reader, he reeogni/ed as bearing an3’’ 
resemblance whatever to the ICnglish which we 
are accustomed to use. The Lord’s Prayer in 
Anglo-Saxon, would be as unfamiliar to the Kng- 


lish eye as the same compv»sition in Low Dutch. 
I'or ])nr])o.sc‘s of cmiqnin.^on, however, this 
familiar i)r:iver, whose brief and comprelicnsive 
terms are known to e\'er\' child, is singular^’' 
a])])n)prialc. and the more so that the first im- 
])ortaiit book ])nnled in bjigli.sh was the transla- 
tion of the llible. and so numerous were the 
IraiKslatiH's that at eveiy stage in the lii.story of 
the language a new tran.slation appcarsillu.slrating 
the gradual grow’th, and the slow' ]^rocesses b3'' 
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which our language has arrived at its present per- done much to polish the linglish language, and 
fection. so it is not surprising to find that Wycli fife’s trans- 

Specinieiis of the early English, which pre- lation, made from the Vidgatc of Jerome, is a 
vailed before the year 1300, are numerous, Init little more like the English of the present day. 
the language as then spoken and written was the The spelling is not so crude as in the fonner ex- 
language of the rhyming chroniclers, a language ample, and altogether the version of ^356, by the 
which, though more closely resembling Gennan, great reformer, is a considerable improvement on 
still can be recogni/.ed as possessing a few of the that of the Oxford manuscript, 
characteristic features of our own tongue. The b'ader oure in hevene. Halcwd be thi name, 
following version of the Lord’s Pra\ er is from a Come thi kingdom. Thi wille be don as in heveii 
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manuscript paraphrase of the vSeriptures in the andinerthe. Oureechedayes bredgeve us to day. 
library of Oxford, and dated A. D. 1290: And forgeve us our (/r/Zes, as we forge veil our 

Fader ure in heune, halewede beoth thi neune, deftoiirrs. And lede us not into temptatioun. Bole 

cuinen thi kuneriche, thi wote beoth idon in iklyvctr us of yvel. Amen. 

heune and in erthe. lire euerych dawe brehl git But changes were going on rapidly, and only a 

vus thilk, dawe. And vorzef ure deltes, as vi few years later a marked difference was obscn ablc 
vorzefe » lire bettonres, and lede vus nouzt into in the forms of speech. The Wj’cli fife Bibles have 
temptation, bole deliueri vus of uvel. Amen. several dates, and from time to time were re vi.sed. 

Sixty-five years later Wxclifife and his followers apparently at the pleasure of the printer. From 

fiiilshe<l the complete P'ngli.sli translation of a copy of the Scriptures, presumably a version liy 
the Bible an 1 ivo it to the world at a time of WyclilTe, dated in 13^0, comes the following, 

considerable lib •:>* activity. It was the age of which shows marked improvement over the 

GoWn-T and of Chaucer. The courtly poet had former : 
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Cure fadir that art in lieiiiics lialowid b}' tlii 
iiajnc, tin kingdom come to, be tin wille don in 
erthe as in liciine, give to us this day our V>reed, 
ouir other substance, forgeue to vs our dettis, as 
we forgeuen to our dettouris, Icde us not into 
temptacionjj, but delyiier us from yucl. Amen. 

From that time printed copies became common, 
through the labors of Caxton aii<l otliers, and 
hardly any two agree. The differences were not 
of great importance, l)Ut still a considerable 
change from its predecessors, both in spelling and 
in phraseology, may be noticed in the following 
version, from a Ihble ])rinted in K1S3, a hundred 
years later than the one last mentioned : 

Father our that art in heavens, hallowed be 
thy name: thy kingdom come to us; thy wille 
be doiw^in earth as is in heaven ; ourc eve ry days 
bred give us to-day ; and forgive us oiire tres- 
passes as we forgive them that trespass against 
us ; and lead us not into temptatioun, but deliver 
us from all evil sin, amen. 

Tyndale*s Translation. 

The rise and progress of Puritanism in Kngland 
gave a mighty impetus to the study of the Scrip- 
.iires, and the work of translation was taken ii]) 
by Win. Tyndale and other learned and able men. 
'Phe tran.slation given by Tyndale brings the 
prayer into a form quite familiar. His Testament 
was printed in 1425, and the following version is 
from a copy dated 1534 : 

O oiire hither which art in heven, hallowed be 
thy name. thy kingdome come. Thy wille 

be fulfilled as well in ertli as yt in heveii. Oeve 
vs this daye oiire da3’Iy l)ree<le. Anri forgeve vs 
our trespasses, e\'en as we forgeve our trespas.ser.s. 
And leade vs not into leniptaciou : Imt dcl\ ver vs 
from evell. For thine is the kyngedoniL- and the 
power and the glorye for ever. Aiiuai. 

This century' was the age of Ualeigli and Spen- 
ser, Hooker anti Sidney. Clever prose writers 
and able conversationalists appeared, and the lan- 
guage became that of ])olite literature and refiiietl 
thought. The English Calliolics, seeing the im- 
l)ortance of the Scriptures, insisted tm a version of 
their own, and, in compliance with lliis demand, 
the English College at Rheim^ prcparetl a trans- 
lation from the Vulgate, gp ic it to the ICuglish- 
speakiag people, and from it comes the following : 

Our Father, who art in iieavcn, hallowed be 
Thy name. Thy kingdom come, Thy will l^e 
27 


dxme on earth as it is in heaven. Give us this 
day our supersubstantial bivrul, And forgive us 
our ilcbts, as wl* torgivc our di l/inrs ; And lead us 
not into temptation ; lint deliver us from evil. 
Amen. 

The marked difference betweiai this and the 
previous versions is found in the use td’ the word 
“ .supersub.slantial.” The connnenlator on tlic 
Doua}' liiblc, as the Rlieiins and Doiiay version 
is commonly called, is carc'fnl to i x plain that, in 
their prayer, Euke says “ daily/' bnl Matthew 
refers to the “supersubstantial,” contained in the 
wafer of the inas.s. 

The Breeches Bible. 

From T3mdale’.s time, his translation servetl as 
the basis of all others, and Craiimer’s, or the 
Great ]hl>le, Matthew’s, the Hisliop’s Bible, and 
a .score of others apjxea red. all iiiodiricatioiisof the 
one ]))' Tyndale. Minor, yet sometimes curious, 
(iifTerences .are observ.able. The Brei'clies Bible 
of I OoS, so-called from a verse in Genesis, “They 
sewed figge leaves togcllier and made themselves 
breeches,” has its own reiuleriug. 

Our Father whicdi art in lieaven halowed be 
Th}" name : Thy kingdom come : Eel thy will he 
eucn in earth as it is i' heaven : Our Dayly 
Bread Giiie us for the day ; And forgive us our 
sinnes: for even wee torgiveeucry mann that is in- 
debted to us : Ancl lead us not into tentatioii : 
But ileliiier us from evill. .Amen. 

The latter ])art of the sixteenth and the 
early }'ears of the .seventeenth centuries were 
among tlie most glorious j)enods of our language 
and literature ; tJie da>'s of Bacon and ^Eassillger 
and Jonsoii, of Shaksi)carc and Milton and Tay- 
lor. The language tlieii assumed the form it 
still retains, save in minor t)articulars. The 
multii)licity of copies, and coiisi-([Uent variety of 
readings, induced James T. to direct the prepara- 
tion of a new versitai, to ]>e based on Tyndale, 
as had all the others sim'e the time of the great 
scholar. This revision lias since been styled 
the Aulliori/ed Veision, The King James Bible 
gives llie prayer in its iire.seiit form : 

Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be 
thy name. Thy kingdom come, thy will he done 
on earth as it is in heaven. Give us this day .our 
daily liread, and forgive us our delHs a . we for- 
give our debtors. And lead us not into lemj)lation, 
but deliver us from evil. For thine is the king- 
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dom and the power and the glory forever. 
Amen. 

It is a curious fact, however, that in repeating 
the prayer most persons sul)stitute “forgive us 
our trespasses, as we forgive those who trespass 
against us,” for the words as given above, which 
are not found cither in Matthew or Luke, but 
which are found in the v’crsion of The 

change was probaldy in the interest of euphony. 

The revivSers (d' iSSr made no changes of conse- 
quence, save to alter the concluding words in 
Matthew to “And bring us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from the evil one,” wliile in Luke 
the prayer is cut short with the words, “And 
bring us not into temptation.” Tliis brief peti- 
tion, therefore, presents ns a complete history of 
the changes wliich have taken place in written 
and spoken English for a period of o\*er (kio years. 

ANECDOTE OF CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL. 

A COURTKOUvS and intelligent English trav- 
eller in the United States, the Hon. Charles 
Augustus Murray, has given us a pleasing picture 
of Marshall, as he appeared at Richmond in 1H35, 
a few months before his death : — “ A tall, vener- 
able man ; his hair tied in a cue, according to 
olden custom, and witli a countenance indicating 
that simplicity of mind and benignity which so 
eminently distinguished his character. 1 had the 
pleasure of several long conversations witli him, 
and was struck with admiration at the extraor- 
dinary union of modesty and power, gentleness 
atul force which his mind displays. His house is 
small, and more humble in appearance than those 
of the average of successful lawyers or merchants. 
I called three times upon him ; there is no bell to 
the door ; once I turned the handle of it, and 
walked in unannounced ; on the other two occu- 
.sions he had seen me coming, and lifted the latch 
and received me at the door, although he was at 
the lime suffering from some very .severe contu- 
sions received in the stage while travelling on the 
road from Fredericksburg to Richmond.” 

Anec<lotes of the simplicity of Marshall are nu- 
nierou >. (hi one occasion, as tlie story has been 
related to us, at the old market at Richmond, 
meeting a would-be excpiisite, and hearing him 
<.all for some, c * to take a Mirkey which he had 
purchasca, !;o * fir him, he humorously offered 

himself. He . s in his usual plain dre.ss, and the 
genJlemun, taking him for a countryman, accepted 


his services. The judge carried the turkey home, 
and actually received a shilling for his services, 
which proved a very costly retainer to the young 
man, in the amount of chagrin he endured, when 
he found that his porter was the Chief-Justice of 
the United States. 

Ilis favorite haunt at Richmond was Buchanan’s 
Spring, just on the edge of town, where he used 
to go with the club of which he was a member, 
pitch quoits, drink juleps, and dispute about the 
technicalities of the game with the zest of a boy. 
The club .still survives, rich in these traditions. 

AGREEABLE COMPANIONS AND FLATTERERS. 

N old acquaintance who met me this morning 
seemed o\'erjoyed to see me, and told me I 
looked as well as he had known me do th^se forty 
ye^ars ; but, continued he, not quite the man you 
were when wc visited together at Lady Brightly’s. 
Oh ! Tsiiac, those days are over. Do you think 
there are any such fine creatures now living as we 
then conversed with ? He went on with a thonsaiul 
incoherent circumstances, wliich, in his imagina- 
tion, must needs please me ; l)nt tliey had tlie 
quite contrary effect. The flattery with which he 
began, in telling me how well I wore, was not 
disagreeable ; but his indiscreet mention of a set 
of ac([uaintance we had outlived, recalled ten 
thousand things to my memory, which made me 
reflect upon my present condition with regret. 
Had he indeed been so kind as, after a loiig ab- 
sence, to felicitate me upon an indolent and easy 
old age, and mentioned how much he and I had 
to thank for, who at our time of clay could walk 
eat heartily, and converse cheerfully, li'. 
had kept up my pleasure in myself. But of ail 
mankind, there are none so shocking as thcvse in- 
judicious civil people. They ordinarily begin 
upon something that they know must he a satis- 
faction ; but then, for fear of the imputation of 
flattery, they follow it with the last thing in the 
world of which yon would be reminded. It is this 
that peqdexcs civil persons. The reason that 
there is such a general outcry among us against 
flatterers, is, that lliere are so YC'r>’ few good ones. 
It is the nicest art in this life, and is a part of 
eloquence which does not want the preparation 
that is necessaiy to all other parts of it, that your 
audience should be your well-wishers ; for praise 
^roin an enemy is the most pleasing of all com 
mendations. 
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SERGEANT CHAMPE'S ATTEMPT TO ARREST 
ARNOLD. 

The following account of the romantic adven- 
tures of Sergeant Champc, in his effort to capture 
the traitor Arnold, is copied from the writings of 
“ Light Horse Harry Lee,” of Virginia, at whose 
lequest Champe was induced to enter upon the 
desperate undertaking ; 

Giving to the sergeant three guineas, and pre- 
senting his best wishes, Lee recommended him 
to start without delay, and enjoined him to com- 
municate his arrival in New York as soon there- 
after as might be practicable. Champe, pulling 
otit his watch, compared it 
with the major’s, reminding 
the latter of the iini)ortance 
of hokling hack pursuit, 
which he was convinced 
would take place 'n tlic 
course of the night, and 
which might be fatal, as he 
knew that he should be 
obliged to zigzag in order 
to avoid the patroles, which 
A'ould consume time. It 
was now nearly eleven. 

The sergeatit returned to 
camp, and taking his cloak, 
valise and orderl)" book, he 
drew hi.s horse from the 
picket, and mounting him 
put himself upon fortune. 

Lee, charmed with his ex- 
peditious consummation of 
the first part of the enter- 
prise, retired to rest. Use- 
less attempt ! the past scene could not be oblit- 
erated; and, indeed, had that been practicable, 
the interruption which eirsucd would have stopped 
repose. 

Within half an hour Captain Carnes, oHicer of 
the day, waited upoti the tiuijor, and with consid- 
erable emotion told him that one of the patrole 
had fallen in with a dragoon, who, being chal- 
lenged, put spurs to his horse and e.scaped, though 
instantly pursued. T^ee, complaining of the inter- 
ruption, and pretending to be extremely fatigued 
by Jiis ride to and from headquarters, answered as 
if he did not understand what had been said, 
which compelled the captain to repeat it. WHio 


can the fellow that was pursued be ? inquired the 
major; adding, a countryman, probably. No, 
replied the captain, the patrole sufficiently distin- 
guished him as to know that he was a dragoon ; 
probably one from the army, if not certainly one 
of our own. This idea was ridiculed from its im- 
probability, as during the whole war but a single 
dragixjn had deserted from the legion. This did 
not eonviiiee Carnes, so much stress was now the 
fashion to lay on the desertion of Arnold, and the 
probable effect of his example. The captain 
withdrew to examine the squadron of horse, whom 
he had ordered to assemble in pursuance of estab- 


serck.^nt champr’s pkparture. 

lished usage ou similar occasions. Ver\' quickly 
he returned, stating that the scoundrel was known, 
and was no less a person than the sergeant-major, 
who had gone .off with his horse, baggage, arms 
and orderly book— so presumed, as neither the 
one nor the other could be found. Scn.sibly af- 
fected at the supposed baseness of a soldier ex- 
tremely respected, the caidain added tlmt he had 
ordered a party to make ready for pursuit, and 
begged the tiiajor’s written orders. 

Occasionally tliis discourse was interrupted, and 
every idea suggested which the excellei;- charac- 
ter of the sergeant warranted, to induce the sus- 
picion that he had not deserted, but had tAken 
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the liberty to leave camp with a view to personal 
pleasure ; an cxam])le, said T^ce, loo often set b}' 
the officers themselves, destructive as it was of 
divseipline, opposed as it was to orders, and disas- 
trous as it might ])rove to the coq)s in the course 
of ser\dce. 

Some little delay was thus interposed ; ])Ut it 
being now announced that the pursuing party 
was ready, major Lee directed a change in the 
officer, saying that he had a ])articular service in 
view, which he had determined to entrust to the 
lieutenant ready for duty, and which probabh- 
must be performed in the morning. He tlierefore 
directed him to summon Cornet Middleton for the 
present command. Lee was induced thus to act, 
first to add to the delay, and next from his knowl- 
edge of the ^midcrness of Middleton’s disposition, 
which he hoped would lead to the protection of 
Champe should he l)e taken. Within ten minutes 
Middleton appeared to receive his orders, which 
were delivered to him made out in the customaiy 
form, and signed l)y the major. “Pursue so far 
as you can with safety vSergeanl Champe, who is 
sUvSpected of deserting to the enem> , and has 
taken the road leading to Paulus Hook. liring 
him alive, that he may suffer in the presence of 
the army; but kill him if he resists, or escapes 
after being taken.” 

Detaining the cornet a few minutes longer in 
advising him what course to pursue, — urging him 
to take care of the horse and accoutrements, if 
recovered, — and enjoining him lobe on his guard, 
lest he might, by his eager pursuit, improvidently 
fall into the hands of the enemy, — the major dis- 
mis.sed Middleton, wishing him succe.ss. A 
shower of rain fell soon after Champe’s depar- 
ture, which enabled the pursuing dragoons to take 
the trail of his horse : knowing, as officer and 
troopers did, the make of their .shoes, whose im- 
pression was an unerring guide.'*' 

When Middleton departed, it was a few minutes 
past twelve ; so that Champe liad only the start 
of rather more than an hour, — by no means so 
long as wu.-) desired. Lee became very unhappy, 
noionly 1 ccause the e.stimable and gallant Chaiiipe 
might be injured, but lest the enterprise might be 

^ hoT ScsiH in/r nil shot! h\ our own farriers, the shoes 

vere tnailc in he si r.. fonn , which, with a private mark 
annexed to ihc fo^ hoes, and known to ihe troopers, 
yH)iiited out the tnui • * our dragoons to each oUier, which 
V as oflt-u very useful. 


delayed : and he spent a sleepless night. The 
pursuing party during the night, were, on their 
part, delayed by the necessary halts to examine 
occasionally the road, as the impre.ssion of the 
horse’s shoes directed their course ; this was un- 
fortunately too evident, no other horse having 
pa.sscd along the road since the shower. When 
the day broke, Middleton was no longer forced to 
halt, and he pressed on with ra])idity. Ascending 
an eminence before he reached the Three Pid- 
geons, some miles on the north of the village of 
Bergen, as the pursuing party reached its summit, 
Champe was descried not more than half a mile 
in front. Resembling an Indian in his vigilance, 
the sergeant at the same moment discovered the 
party (whose object he was no stranger to), and 
giving spur to his horse, he determined to outstrip 
his j)ursiters. Middleton at tRe .same instant put 
his horses to the h>p of tlieir s])ced ; and lacing 
(as the legion all were) well icqiiaintcd witli the 
countr\', he recollected a short route through the 
woods to the 1)ridge below Bergen, which diverged 
from the great road just after you gain the Three 
Pidgeons. Reaching the point of separation, he 
halted : and dividing the party, directed a si 
geant with a few dragoons to lake tlu* near eiU. 
and pos.se.ss with all possible despatch the bridgi*, 
while lie with the residue followed Champe : not 
doubting but that Champe mirst deliver himself 
up, as lie would be close*d behveeu himself and 
his sergeant. Chain])e did not forget the sliorl 
cut, and would have taken it himself, but he 
knew it was the usual route of our parties when 
returning in the day from the neighborhood of 
the enemy, properly preferring the woods to the 
•road. He consequently avoided it ; and persuaded 
that Middleton would avail himself of it, \visel\ 
resolved to relinqui.sh his intention of getting to 
Panins Hook, and to seek refuge from two British 
galleys, lying a few miles to the west of Bergen. 

This was a station always occupied by one or 
two galleys, and which it was known now lay 
there. P'ntering the village of Bergen, Champe 
turned to his rigid, and disguising his change of 
conr.se as mncli as he could by taking the lieaten 
streets, turning as they turned, he passed through 
the village and took the road towardvS Ktizabeth- 
town T^oint. Middleton’s sergeant gained the 
bridge, where he concealed himself, ready to 
pounce upon Champe when he came up; and 
Middleton, pursuing his course through Bergen, 
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soon got also tq the bridge, when, to Iris extreme 
mortification, he found that tlie sergeant liad 
'slipped through liis fingers. Returning iip the 
roail, he inquired of the villagers of Uergeii, 
whether a dragoon had been seen that morning 
preceding his party. He was answered in the af- 
.ii'inative, but could learn nothing satisfactorily 
to the route he took. While engaged in in- 
quiries himself, he spread his party through the 
village to strike tlie trail 
of Champe’s horse, a resort 
always recurred to. vSoine 
of his dragoons hit it just 
as the sergeant, leaving the 
village, got in the road to 
the Point. Pursuit was re- 
newed with vigor, and 
again Cliampe was des- 
cried. He, apprehending 
the event, had prepared 
himself for it, b}" lashing 
his valivSe (containing his 
clothes and orderly book) 
on his shoulders, and hold- 
ng his drawn sword in 
.is liand, having thrown 
away its scabbard. This 
he ilid to save what was 
indispensable to him, and 
to prevent any interruption 
to his swimming by the 
.scabbard,' .should Middleton 
as he presumed, when dis- 
appointed at the bridge 
take the measures ado])ted 
by him. The pursuit was 
rapid and close, as the stop 
occasioned by the sergeant’s 
preparations for swiinining 
had b r o u gh t Middleton 
within two or three hundred yards. As soon 
as Chainpe got abrea.st of the galUp s, he di.s- 
mounted, and running through the marsh to 
the river, plunged into it, calling upon the gal- 
leys for help. This was readily given : they 
fired upon our lior^^e, and sent a boat to meet 
Chainpe, who was taken in and (‘arrieil on board, 
and coiu^eyed to >3ew York with a letter fn)m the 
cap ain of the gallev, stating the past .scene, all 
of which he had observed. 


The hor.se with his equi]>ments, the sergeant’s 
cloak and sword scalil^ard, were recovered ; the 
sword it.seli, being lield by CJiaiiijie until lie 
plunged into the river, was lost, a.s Middleton 
tuund it iieeessary to retire without searching 
for it. 

About Uiree o’clock in the evening our party 
returned . and the soldiers, 'seeing the horse ( well 
known to them; in our possession, made the air 


immsir oFi-iei'RS in nhw yokk. 
resound with exclamations that the .scoiuidfe! 
was killed. 

Major Lee, called by this heart-rending annun- 
ciation from his tent, saw the sergeaiit’.s hor.se 
led by one of Middleton’s dragoons, and began 
to reproach him.self with tlie blood of the high- 
pii/ed, I'aitlifiil and iiitrejTid Champe. Stifling 
his agony, he advanced to meet Middleton, and 
became .somewhat i dieved as .soon as he got near 
enough to discern the countenances of his officer 
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and party. There was evidence in their looks of questions, all leading, — ^lirst to know to what ex- 


disappointment, and he was quickly relieved by 
Middleton’s information that the sergeant had ef- 
fected his escape with the loss of his horse, and 
narrated the particulars just recited. 

I^e’s joy was now as full as, the moment before, 
his torture had been excruciating. Never was a 
liappier conclUvSion, the .sergeant e.scaped unhurt, 
carrying with him to the enemy undeniable testi- 
mony of the. sincerity of his de.sertion, — cancelling 
every apprehension before entertained, le.st the 
enemy might suspect him of being what he really 
was. 

Major Ivee imparted to the commander-in-chief 
the occurrence, who was sensibly affected by the 
hair-breadth escape of Champc, and anticipated 
with pleasure the good effect sure to follow the 
enemy’s knowledge of its manner. 

On the fourth day after Champe’s departure, 
I^e received a letter from him, written the day 
before in a disguised hand, without any signature, 
and stating what had passe<l after he got on board 
the galley, where he was kindly received. 

He was carried to the cominandant of New 
York as soon as he arrived, and presented the 
letter addres.sed to this officer from the captain of 
the galley. Being asked as to what corjis’lie be- 
longed, and a few other common questions, he 
was sent under care of an orderly sergeant to the 
adjutant-general, who, finding that he was .ser- 
geant-major of the.legion of horse, heretofore re- 
markable for their fidelit 3 % began lo interro- 
gate him. He was told by Champc, that such 
was the .spirit of defection which prevailed among 
the American troops in coii.sequencc of Arnold’s 
example, that he had no doubt, if the temper was 
properly eheri.shed, Washington’s ranks would not 
only be greatly tliiiincd, but that .some of his best 
corps w’ould leave him. To thiseonclu.sion, the .ser- 
geant .said, he was led by his own oUservations, 
and e.specialh" by his knowledge of the discon- 
tents W’hich agitated the corps to which he had 
belonged. His si/e, place of birth, his form, 
countenance, color of liis hair, tlie corps in wliich 
he had .sci ved. with other remarks, in conformity 
to the Bi Iti.sh usage, were noted in a large folio 
book. After this was fini.shed, he was .sent to the 
commander-in-chief, in charge of one of the .staff, 
w'ln a letter f !n the adjutant -general. Sir 
Henry Clinion 1 . ated liim very kindly, and de- 
tained him more ..iii one hour, a.sklng him many 


lent this spirit of defection might be pushed by pro- 
per incitements, — ^what were the most operating iii- 
citemcnls, — whether any general officers were sus- 
]X‘Cted by Wa.shington as concerned in Arnold’s 
conspiracy, or any other officers of note; — who 
they were, and whether the troops approved or 
censured Wa.shington’s saspicions ; whether his 
popularity in the army was sinking or continued 
stationary’. What was Major Andre’s situation, 
— whether any change had taken place in the 
manner of his confinement, — what was the current 
opinion of his probable fate, — and whether it was 
thought Washington would treat him as a .spy. 
To these various interrogations, some of which 
w’ere perplexing, Chain}^ answered warily; ex- 
citing, ncverthclc.ss, hopes that the adoption of 
proper measures to encourage desertion (of which 
he could not pretend to form an opinion ) would 
certainly bring off hundreds of the American 
.soldiers, inrliidiiig some of the best troops, hor.se 
as well as foot. Ke.spccting the fate of Andr6, he 
said he was ignorant, though there appeared to 
be a general wish in the army that his life should 
not be taken; and that he believed it would (U 
pend more upon the disposition of Congre.ss, than 
on the will of Wa.shi!igtoii. 

After this long conversation ended, Sir Henry 
presented Champc with a couple of guineas, and 
recommended him t(; wait upon Ocncral Aniold, 
who was engaged in raising an American legion 
in the sendee of 1 1 is .Majc.sty. He directed one 
of his aids to write to Arnold by Champc, stating 
who he was, and what he had .said about the dis- 
po,sitioii ill tlic army to follow Ids example ; which 
being very .soon done, it was given to the orderly 
attending on Chainpe to be presented with the 
dc.serter to General Arnold. Aniold expre.s.scd 
niucli satisfaction on hearing from Champe the 
manner of his escape, and the effect of Arnold’s 
example.; and concluded his numerous inquiries 
b^" a.s.sigiiing quarters to the sergeant, — ^tlie same 
as wCrc occupied by his recruiting .sergeant. 

He also propo.sed to Champe to join his legion, 
telling him he would give him the .same .station 
he had held in the rebel service, and promising 
further advancement when merited. Expressing 
his wi.sh to retire from v’ar, and his conviction of 
the certainty of his being hung if ever taken by 
the rebels, he begged to be excused from enlist- 
ment ; a.ssuring the general, that should he change 
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his mind, he would certainly accept his oflFer. Re- with the additional intelligence that he had that 
tiring to the assigned quarter, Champe now turned morning (the last of vSepteinber) been appointed 
liis* attention to the delivery of his letters, which one of Arnold’s recruiting sergeants, having en- 
he could not effect until the next night, and then listed the day before with Arnold ; and tljiat he was 
only to one of the two incognita to whom he was induced to lake this adlicting step, for the pur- 
recoinmeiided. This man received the sergeant pose of securing uniiitcrrupied ingress and egress 
with extreme attention, and having read the let- to the house which the general occui)ied ; it being 
ter, assured Champe that he might rely on his indispensable to a speedy conclusion of the diffi- 
faithful co-operation in doing everything in his cult enterprise which the information he had just 
power consistent with his safety, to guard which received had so forcibl\' urged. He added, that 
required the utmost prudence and circumspection, the difficulties in his way were numerous and 
The sole object in which the aid of this individual stubborn, and that his pros])ect of siU' css was by 
was required, regarded the general and others of no means cheering. With respect t(.). the addi- 
our army, Implicated in the 
Washington by him. To 
this object Champe urged 
his attention ; as.suring him 
of the solicitude it had ex- 
cited, and telling him that 
its speedy investigation had 
induced the general to send 
him into New York; prom- 
ising to enter upon it with 
Teal, and engaging to send 
out Champe \s letters to 
Major I^ee, he fixed the 
time and place for their 
next meeting, when they 
separated. 

Lee made known to the 
General what had been 
transmitted to him by 
Champe, and received in 
aiivswer directions to press 
Champe to the expeditious 
conclusion of his mi.ssion ; as the fate of An- reason to believe that it was groundless ; that the 
drd would be soon decided, when little or no delay report took its rise in the enemy’s camp, and that 
could be admitted in executing whatever sentence he hoped .soon to clear up the matter satisfac- 
the court might decree. The same messenger torily. The pleasure which the last part of this 
who brought Champe’s letter, returned with the comm uniea lion afforded, was damped by the tid-^ 
ordered communication. Five days had nearly ings it imparted respecting Arnold, as on liis 
elapsed after reaching New York, before Champe s]x*edy delivery depended Andre’s relief. The in- 
saw the confidant to whom onlv, the attempt terposition of Sir Henry Clinton, who was ex- 
against Arnold was to be entrusted. This person tremely anxious to save his much-loved aid-de- 
entered with promptitude into the design, promis- cam]), still continued; and it was expected the 
ing his cordial as.sistance. T.) procure a proper examination of witnesses and the defence of the 
associate to Champe was the first object, and this prisoner, ^would protract the decision of the cou»‘t 
he promised to do with nil possible despatch, of impiiry, now assembled, and give sulficici t 
Furnishing a convej’ance to Lee, lie again heard time for the omsirnmalion of the project coin- 
from Champe, who stated what I ha\x‘ related, mitted to Champe. A complete disappointment 


information sent to lioiial treason, he asserted that he had cver>’ 



INTERVIEW BETWEEN ARNOLD AND SEROEANT CHAMPE. 
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took place from a quarter unforeseen and unex- 
pected. The honorable and accomplished Andre, 
knowing his guilt, disdained defence, and pre- 
vented the examination of witnesses by confessing 
the character in which he stood. On tlie next 
day (the 2d of October) the court again assembled ; 
when every tloubt that could i)ossibly arise in the 
case having l)een removed by llie prc\ ions confes- 
sion, Andre was dcclarctl to be a spy, and con- 
demned to sulTer accordingly. 

The sentence was executed on the subsequent 
day in the usual form, the commander- in-chief 
deeming it improper to interpose any delay. In 
this decision he was warranted by the very un- 
promising intelligence received from Champe, — 
by the still existing implication of other officers 
in Arnold’s conspiracy, — by a due regard to public 
opinion, — and by real tenderness t(.) the con- 
demned. 

Neither Congress nor the nation could have 
been with propriety informed of the cause of the 
delay, and without such information it must have 
excited in both alarm and suspicion. Andre hiin- 
sclf could not have been entrusted with the secret, 
and would consequently have attributed the un- 
looked-for event to the expostulation and exertion 
of Sir Henry Clinton, which would not tail to 
produce in his breast expectations of ultimate 
relief; to excite which would have In'cn cruel, as 
the realization of such expectations depended upon 
a possible but improlxable contingency. The fate 
of Andre, hastened by himself, deprived the enter- 
prise committed to Champe of a feature which had 
been highly prized by its projector, and which 
had very much engaged the heart of the individual 
clnx^m to execute it. 

Washington ordered Major Lee to communicate 
what had passed to the stTgeant, with directions 
to encourage him to ])r()sccute with uiirela.xed 
vigor the remaining objects of his instructions, 
but to intermit haste in the execution only so far 
as was compatible wdth final success. 

This was accordingly done by the first oppor- 
tunity, in the manner directed. Champe de- 
plored the* sad necessity which occurred, and 
candidly confessed that the hope of enaV)ling 
Washitigto!! to save the life of Andrd fwho had 
been the .subject of universal commiseration in the 
American camp greatly con^ribneed to remove 
die serious diffic ie.? which opposed his acceding 
10 the pDposilioii .hcu first propounded. Some 


documents accompanied this communication, tend- 
ing to prove the innocence of the accused general ; 
they were completely satisfactory, and did credit 
to the discrimination, zeal and diligence of the 
sergeant. Lee inclosed them immediately to the 
cominaiidcr-in-chief, who was pleased to express 
the sati.sfaction he derived from the information, 
and to order the major to wait upon him the next 
day, when the whole subject was re-examined, 
and the distrust heretofore entertained of the ac- 
cused was forever dismissed. Nothing now re- 
mained to be done, but the seizure and safe de- 
livery of .\rnold. To this object Champe gaye 
his undivided attention : and on the 19th October 
Major I.ee received from him a very particular 
account of the ])rogrcss he had made, with the 
outliiics of his plan. This was, without delay, 
submitted to Washington, with a reque.st for a 
few additional guineas. The general’s letter, 
written on the same day f’otli October), e\’inces 
liis attention to the ininnti.'c of Imsiness, as well 
as his immiitabU^ determination to possess Arnold 
alive, or not at all. This was his (iriginal injunc- 
tion, which he never omitted to enforce upon every 
proper occasion. 

Major Lc(.* had an o[)porlimity in the counse of 
the week of writing to Cliam])e, when he told him 
that the rewards which he had promised to his 
associates would be certainly jiaid on the delivery 
of Arnold ; and in tlie mean lime, .small sums of 
money would be furnished for casual ex]Xfn.scs, it 
lx*ing deemed improper that lie should apjxar 
with much, lest it might lead to suspicion and 
detection. That five guineas were now sent, 
with a promise that more would follow when al> 
solutely necessary. 

Ten days elapsed before Cham|x lironght his 
measures to conclusion, when Lce^ received from 
him his final communication, appointing the third 
subsc<[ucnt night for a party of dragoons to meet 
him at Hoboken, when he hoped to deliver Arnold 
to the officer. Chamiic had, from his enlistment 
into the American legion ( Arnold’s corps ), evpry 
opportunity he could wish, to attend to the habits 
of the general. He discovered that it was his 
custom to return home about twelve every night, 
and that previous to going to bed he always visited 
the garden. During this vivSit the conspirators 
uxTc to seize him, and being prepared with a gag, 
intended to have applied the same instantly. 

Adjoining the house in which Arnold resided, 
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and in which it was designed to seize and gag 
hhn, Chainpe had .taken off several of the palings 
and replaced them, so that with care and without 
noise he could readily open his way to tlie adjoin- 
ing alley. Into this alley he meant to have con- 
veyed his prisoner, aided by his companion, one 
of two associates who had been introduced by the 
iViend to whom Chainpe had been originalI>' made 
known by letter from the commander-in-chier, and 
with whose aid and counsel he had so far con- 
ducted the enterprise. II is other associate was 
witli the boat prepared at one of the wharves on 
the Hud.sr)!! river, lo receive the part> . 

Cliamix* and his friend intended to have placed 
themselves eacli under Arnold’.', shoulder, and to 
have thus bonie him through the im^st unfre- 
quented alleys and streets to the boat ; represent- 
ing Arnold, in case of being (questioned, as a 
drunk<iii soldier whom they were conveying to the 
guard -house. 

Wlien arrived at the boat the difllcidties would 
be all surmounted, there being no danger lujr 
obstacle in passing to the Jersey shore. These 
jiarticulars, as soon as known to Lee, were com- 
tnunicated to the commander- in-chief, who was 
aighly gratified with the much desired intelli- 
gence. He directed Major Lee to meet Chainpe, 
and to take care that Arnold should m^t be hurl. 
The day arrivc'd, and Lee with a party of dragoons 
left camp late in the evening, with three led ac- 
coutred horses; one for Arnold, one for the .ser- 
geant, anh the ihird for his as.s(j(:iate, never 
doubting the success of the enterprise, from the 
tenor of the last received communication. The 
party reached Hoboken about midnight, where 
t]ie_v were concealed in the adjoining wood, — Lee 
Vitli three dragfjons stationing hiiii.self near the 
river shore. Hour after hour ])assed -no boat :\\> 
proached. At length the day broke and the 
major ’•etired to his party, and with his led horses 
returned to camp, when he proceeded to head- 
quarters to infonii the general of the much la- 
mented disaiipoiiitineiit, as mortifying as inexpli- 
cable. Washington having peru.sed Cliaiiipc’s 
l>lan and coininnnicatifm, had indulged the 
presumption tliAt at length the object of his keen 
and constant pursuit was sine of execution, and 
did not dissemble the joy such conviction i>ro- 
duced. He was chagrined at the i.ssne, and appre- 
hended that his faithful sergeant must have been 
detected in the la.st scene of his tedious and diffi- 
cult enterprise. 


Ill a few days, Lee received an anonymous letter 
from Champe’s patron and friend, iiifonning him 
that on the day preceding the night fixed for llie 
execution of the qdot, Arnold had removed his 
quarters to another part of the town, to superin- 
tend the embarkation of troops, i)repariiig (as was 
nini(H'cd) for an expedition lo be diivcted hy hiiii- 
.sclf; and that tlic American Kgioii, consisting 
chieny <jf American dc.scrlcrs, had been transferred 
from theit barracks to (jiie of the traii.sports ; it 
being appreht'uded that if left lai .diorc until the 
j.‘xp(Mlitioii w.'is read>', many of them might desert. 
Thus it ha])])ened that John Cliampe, iii.stcad of 
cro.ssing the Hiid.soii llml night, was safely de-’ 
posited (.)n board one of tlie fl(.ct of tmnsports, 
from whence, he never dciKirled until the troops 
under .Xnajld landed in \hrginia ' \or was he 
able to escaq)e from the Britisli army until after 
the junction (»f Lord Cornwallis at Petersburg, 
when he deserted ; and proceeding high iq* into 
Virginia, he jxissed into North Carolina near the 
vSaura towns, and keeping in the friendly di.stricls 
of that ..late, safely joined the army .soon after 
it had pas.se(l the Congaree in pursuit of Lord 
Rawd(.)ii. 

His appearance excited extreme surprise among 
his former comrades, winch was not a little in- 
creased when they saw the cordial reception he 
met with from the late major, now Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lee. His whole story soon became known 
to the corps, which reprtxliucd the love and 
rc.spect of officer and roldier (heretofore invariably 
entertained f(3r the sergeant}, heightened by uni- 
versal admiration of his late daring and arduous 
attempt. 

Chainpe was intnxluced to General Greene, wlio 
very cheerfully complied with the promises made 
by the cianmandcr-iii-chicf, so far as in his power; 
and ha\ing pn.n'ided the sergeant with a good 
Inase and money for his journey, .sent him to 
General Wa.shiiigton, who iminificeiitly anticipated 
ev(‘ry desire of the sergeant, and pre.seiited him 
with his discharge from further scr\’ice, le.st he 
might, in the vicissitudes of war, fall into the 
enemy’s hands ; when, if recognized, he was sure 
to die on a gibbet. 

THE PANTHER. 

BY J.VMlCS l‘KM.>lOKK COOPER. 

B y this titiic they gained the suiiimit of the 
mountain, where they left the highway, and 
pursued their course inuler the shade of the stately 
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trees that crowned the eminence. The day was 
becoming wann, and the girls plunged more 
deeply into the forest, as they found its invigora- 
ting coolness agreeably contrasted to the exce.ssive 
heat they had experienced in the ascent. The 
conversation, as if by mutual consent, was entirely 
changed to the little incidents and scenes of their 
walk, and every tall pine, and every shrub or 
flower, called forth some simple expression of 
admiration. 

In this manner they proceeded along the margin 
of the precipice, catching occasional glimpses of 
the placid Otsego, or pausing to listen to the rat- 
tling of wheels and the sounds of liammers that 
rose from the valley, to mingle the signs of men 


THK PANTHER^ 

with the scenes of nature, when hylizabeth sud- 
denly started, and exclaimed — 

'Xisten ! there are the cries of a child on this 
mountain ! Is there a clearing near us? or can 
some little one have strayed from its parents ?” 

‘‘Such things frequently happen,” returned 
lyouisa. “ Let us follow the sounds : it may be a 
wanderer starving on the hill.” 

Urged by this consideration, the females pur- 
ged the low, mournful sounds that proceeded 
from the forest, with quick and impatient steps. 
More than once, the ardei t KlizaVjeth was on the 
point of anhouncing that she snw the sufferer, 
when L viisp < • tight her by the arm, and pointing 
behind them od — * 

Look at the dog !” 


Brave had been their companion, from the time 
the voice of his young mistress lured him from 
his kennel, to the present moment. His advanced 
age had long before deprived him of his activity ; 
and wdien his companions stopped to view the 
scenery, or to add to their V)ouquets, the mastiff 
would lay his huge frame on the ground, and 
await their movements with his eyes closed, and 
a listlessness in his air that ill accorded with the 
character of a protector. But when, aroused by 
this cry from Tyonisa, Miss Temple turned, she 
saw the dog with his eyes keenly set on some dis- 
tant object, his head bent near the ground, and 
his hair actually rising on his body, through 
fright or anger. It was most probably the latter, 
for he was growling in a low key, and 
occasionally showing his teeth, in a 
manner that would have lerrified his 
mistress, had she not so well known 
his good qualities. 

” Brave !” vShesaid, “ be quiet, Brave ! 
what do you sec, fellow?” 

At the sound of her voice, the rage 
of the- mastiff, instead of being at all 
diminished, was very sensibly in 
creased. He stalked in front of the 
ladies, and seated himself at the feet 
of his mistress, growling louder than 
before, and occasionally giving vent to 
his ire, by a short, surly barking. 

“What does he see?” said Kliza- 
beth ; ‘‘there must be some animal in 
sight.” 

Hearing no answer from her coin 
panion, Miss Temple turned her head, 
and beheld Louisa standing wdth her face whii- 
ened to the color of death, and her finger pointing 
upwards, with a sort of flickering, convulsed ino' 
tion. The quick ey'e of Elizabeth glanced in the 
directioTi indicated by her friend, where she saw 
the fierce front and glaring eyes of a female pan- 
ther, fixed on' them in liorrid malignity, and 
threatening to leap. 

‘‘Let us fly,” exclaimed Elizabeth, gras])ing 
the anil of Louisa, whose fonn yielded like nu lt 
ing snow. 

There was not a single feeling in the teinpcTa- 
ment of Elizabeth Temple that could promjH hci 
to desert a companion in such an extremity. She 
fell on her knees, by the side of the inanimate 
Louisa, tearing from the person of her friend, with 
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instinctive readiness, such parts of her dress as 
might obstruct her respiration, and encouraging 
their only safeguard, the dog, at the same time, 
by the sound of her voice. 

“Courage, Brave!’’ she cried, her own tones 
beginning to tremble, “courage, courage, good 
Brave !” 

A quarter-grown cub, that had hitherto been 
unseen, now api>eared, dropping from the branches 
of a sapling that grew under the sliade of the 
beech which held its dam. This ignorant, bnt 
vicious creature, approached the dog, imitating 
the actions and sounds of its parent, but exhiint- 
ing a strange mixture of the playfulness of a kit- 
ten with the ferocity of its race. Standing on its 
hind legs, it would rend the bark of a tree witli 
its fore paws, and play the antics of a cat ; and 
then, by lashing itself with its tail, growling, and 
scratching the earth, it would attempt tlie mani- 
festations of anger that rendered its ]>arent so 
terrific. 

All this time Brave stood firm and undaunted, 
hissliort tail erect, his body drawn liackward on 
its haunches, and his eyes following the move- 
ments of both dmn and cub. At every gambol 
jdayecl by the latter, it ap])rnached iiigher to the 
dog, the growling of the tliree iKCoiuing more 
horrid at eacJi movement, until the younger beast 
overleaj)ing its intended bound, fell directly before 
the iiiastiff. There was a moment of fearful cries 
and struggles, l)iit they ended almost as soon as 
i'<^immencccl, by the cub appearing in the air, 
hurled from the jaws of Brave, witli a ^•iolence 
that sent it against a tree so forcibly as to render 
it completely senseless. 

Elizabeth witnessed the short struggle, and her 
blood was warming with the trinm])h of the <log, 
wlien she saw the form of the old panther in the 
air, springing twenty feet from the branch of the 
Ijcech to the back of the mastifT. Xo words of 
ours can describe the fury of the conllict that fol- 
lowed. It was a confused struggle on the dry 
leaves, accompanied Iw loud and terrific cries. 
Miss Temple continued her knees, bending 
over the Ibrni of Louisa, her eyes fixeil on the 
animals, with an interest so liorrid, and yet so 
intense, that slie almost forgot her own stake in 
the result. So rapid and \’igorous were the bounds 
of th-: inhabitant of the forest, that its active frame 
seemed constantly in the air, while the dog nobly 
faced his foe at each successive leai). When the 


panther lighted on tlie shoulders of tlie mastiff, 
which was its constant aim, old Brave, though 
torn with her claws, and .stained with his own 
blood, that already flowed from a dozen woniuls, 
would shake off his furious foe like a feather, and 
rearing on his liiiul legs, rush lo the fra\' again, 
with jaws distended, and a dauntless eye. But 
age, and his pampered life, greatly di.scjualified 
the noble rnastilf for such a struggle. In eveiy- 
thing 1ml courage, he was only the vestige of 
what he had once been. A higher bound than 
ever, raised the wary and furious beast far beyond 
the reach of the dog, who was making a desperate 
but fruitless dash at her, fnmi wliich she alighted 
in a favorable position on the back of lier aged 
foe. h'or a single moment only could the pantlier 
remain Diere, iJie great strength of tlie dog 
returning with a convulsive elTort. Bnt Elizabeth 
saw, as Brave fastened his teeth in the side of his 
(‘iiemy, that the collar of brass aronml his neck, 
which had l)een glittering throughout file fray, 
was of the color ()f blood, ami directly, tliat his 
frame w.is sinking to tiv eartli, where it soon lay 
prostrate and hel])less. vSeveral mighty efforts of 
the wild-cal to extric ate herself from the jaws of 
the (!o<’- followed, but they were frnith^ss, until 
the mastiff turned on his t ick, his li]>s collapsed, 
and Ills lc*elh loosened, wlien the short convul- 
sions and stillness that ensued, announced the 
death of ])(K)r Brave. 

I\li/.abeth now lay wholly at the mercy of the 
beast. Tliere is said tv) be something in the front 
of the image of the Maker that daunts the hearts 
of the inferior beings of liis creation ; and it would 
seem that .sonu* such jmwer, in the present instance, 
snspendi’d the threatened blow. The eyes of the 
monster and the kneeling maiden met for an iii- 
.stant, when the former stooped lo examine her 
fallen foe ; next to seen! her Inckle.ss cub. From 
the latter exaininalion, it turned, however, with 
its eyes apparently emitting Hashes of fire, its tail 
lashing its sides furiously . and its claws projecting 
ini'hes from her broad feet. 

Mi.ss 'iVniple did not or could not move. Ifer 
hands were elasi)ed in tlie attitude of ])rayer, bnt 
her eyes were still drawn to her terrible enemy — 
her cheeks were blanched to the whiteness of 
marble, and her lips were slightly .separated with 
horror. 

The inomeTit seemed now to have arrived for 
the fatal termination, and the beanlifnl figure of 
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Elizabeth was bowing meekly to the stroke, when 
a rustling of leaves behind .seemed rather to mock 
the organs than to meet her ears, 

“Hist"! hi.st.!“ said a low voice, “stoop lower, 
gal ; your bonnet hides the creater’s head.” 

It was rather the yielding of nature than a com- 
;)liance with this unexpected order, that caused 


the head of our heroine to sink on her bosom ; 
when sli“ heard the report of the rifle ; the whiz- 
•ing of the bullet, and the enraged cries of the 
beast, who was rolling over on the earth biting 
its own fiesli, and tearing the twigs and branches 
V’hliin its reach. At the next instant the form of 
the TA:atl jr-- t-‘ xing rushed by her, and he called 
aloud— 


“ Come in, Hector, come in, old fool *tis 
hard-lived animal, and may jump agin.’’ 

Natty fearlessly maintained his position in front 
of the females, not vvith.slan ding the \4olei;i 
bounds and threatening a.spect of the wounds 1 
panther, which gave several indications of return 
ing strength and ferocity, until his rifle wxs aga:: 
loaded, when he step^ied uj) to the enragt , 
animal, and ]>laciiig the muzzle clv^se to 
head, every .spark of life was extinguislu l 
by tile discharge. 

THE WHITE STONE CANOE.— AN INDIAN 
LEGEND. 

BV IIKNKV KOWJv SCHOOLCRAFT. 

T llliklv was once a very beautiful young 
girl, who died suddenly on the day 
she was to have been marrieil to a haiid- 
so!iie young man. He was also brave, but 
his heart was not proof again.st this loss. 
hVom tile hour slie was buried, the*'e was no 
nu)re joy or jjeace for him. He went often 
ti) visit the spot where the women had buried 
her, and sat mu.sing there, when, it was 
thought, by .some of his friend.s, he would 
have done better to try to amuse himself in 
tlie clia.^e, or by diverting his thoughts in 
tlie war-path. Thit war and hunting had 
l)oth lost their charms for him. His heart 
was already dead within him. He pushed 
aside lioth his war-club and his bow and 
arrows. 

He had heard the old people say, that 
there was a path that led to the land of 
souls, and he determined to follow it. He 
acc()rdingly set out, one moniing, after hav- 
ing cfunpleted his preparations for the jon-- 
ney. At first he hardly knew which way 
to go. He was only guided by the tradition 
that he must go south. For a while, iai 
could .see no change in the face of tlic 
country. Forests, and hills, and val]e\s, 
and streams had the same looks, which 
they wore ' in liis native place. There wa- 
snow on the ground, when he vSet out, and it 
was sometimes .seen to be piled and matted 
on the liiick trees and bushes. At length, it 
Ix'gan to diminish, and finally disappeared. The 
forest assumed a more cheerful appearance, the 
leaves put forth their buds, and before he was 
aware of the completeness of his change, he found 
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himself surrounded by spring. He had left be- 
hind him the land of snow and ice. The air be- 
came mild, the dark clouds of winter had rolled 
away from the sky ; a pure field of blue was above 
him, and as he went he saw flowers beside his 
]>ath, and heard the songs of birds. B}'' these 
signs he knew that he was going the right way, 
for they agreed with the traditions of his tribe. 
At length he spied a path. It led him through a 
grove, then up a long and elevated ridge, on the 
ver>' top of which he came to a lodge. At the 
door stood an old man, with wdiite hair, whose 
eyes, though deeply sunk, had a fieiy* brilliancy. 
He had a long robe of skins thrown loosely around 
his shoulders, and a staff in his hands. 

The young Chippewayan ])egan to tell his stor}- ; 
but the V'Mierable chief arrested him, before he 
had proceeded to speak ten words. “I have ex- 
pected you,” he replied, “and had just risen to 
bid you welcome to my abode. She, whom you 
.seek, passed here but a few da>'s since, and being 
fatigued with her journey, rested herself here. 
Enter my lodge and be seated, and I will then 
satisfy your enquiries, and give you direction^ for 
your jouniey from this point.” Having done 
this, they both issued forth to the lodge door. 
“You see yonder gulf,” said he, “ and the wide 
stretching blue plains beyond. It is the land of 
souls. You stand upon its l)urders, and my lodge 
is the gate of entrance. But you cannot take 
your body along. Leave it here witli 3 ’our bow 
and arrows, your bundle and your dog. You will 
find them safe on 'your return,” So saying, he 
re-entered the h^dge, and the freed traveller 
l>ounded forvvard, as if his feet had suddenly been 
endowed with the power of wings. But all things 
retained their natural colors and shapes. The 
woods and leaves, and streams and lakes, were 
only more bright and comely than he had ever 
witnessed. Animals bounded across his path, 
with a freedom and a confidence wdiich seemed to 
tell him, there was no bloodshed here. Birds of 
beautiful plumage inhalnted the groves, and 
sported in the waters. There was but one thing, 
in which he saw a very unusual effect. He noticed 
that his pa.ssage was nc^t stopped by trees or other 
objects. He appeared to walk directly through 
them. They vere, in fiict, but the souls or 
shaciow> of n leilal trees. He became sensible 
that he was it; i land of .shadows. When he had 
tra velled half a day's journey, through a country 


which w'as continually becoming more attractive . 
he came to the banks of a broad lake, in the centi\ 
»of which was a large and beautiful island. Hu 
found a canoe of shining w^hitc stone, tied to the 
shore. He w\as now sure that he had come tlu 
right path, for the aged man had told him of this. 
There were also shining paddles. He immediately 
entered the canoe, and took the paddles in his 
hands, when to his joy and surprise, on turn 
iiig round, he beheld the object of his search in 
another canoe, exactly its counterpart in every 
thing. She had exactly imitated his motions, 
and they were side by side. They at once pushed 
out from shore and began to cross the lake. Its 
waves seemed to he rising, and at a distance looked 
ready to swallow them up ; but just as they en* 
tered the whitened edge of them they seemed to 
melt away, as if they were but the images ot 
waves. But no sooner was one wreath of foam 
passed, than another, more threatening still, rosu 
up. Thus they were in perpetual fear ; and vvhal 
added to it, was the clearness of the water, 
through which they could see heaps of beings wlio 
had perished before, and whose bones lay strewed 
on the bottom of the lake. The Master of Life 
had, however, decreed to let them pass, for the 
actions of neither of them had been bad. But 
they saw many others struggling and sinking in 
the waves. Old men and young men, males ami 
females of all ages and ranks were there ; some 
passed, and some sank. // Ti’as 07ily the little 
children whose canoes fnct no smves,'" At length 
every difficulty was gone, as in a moment 
and they both leapt out on the happy island. 
They f^lt that the very air was food. It .strengtlb 
ened and nourished them. They wandft'ed to 
gethcr over the blissful fields, where everytliine; 
was formed to please the eye and the ear. Then 
were no tempests — there was no ice, no chilly 
winds — no one shivered for the want of warm 
clothes : no one suffered for hunger — no one 
mounied for the dead. They saw no graw 
They heard of no wars. There was no hunting 
of animals ; for the air itself was their food. 
Gladly would the young warrior have remained 
there for ever, but he was obliged to go back for 
his body. He did not see the Master of Life, bill 
he heard liis voice in a soft breeze : “Go back,” 
said this voice, “to the land from whence you 
came. Your time has not yet come. The duties 
for which I made you, and which you are to ikt- 
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form, are not yet finished. Return to vour tmni- mw , 
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You will be the ruler of your tribe for many days, to do. Listen to him, and you shall afterwards 
The rules you must observe, will be told you by rejoin the .spirit, which you must now leave be- 
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hind. She is accepted and will be ever here, as 
young and as happy as she was when I first called 
lier from the land of snows.’’ When this voice 
ceased, the narrator awoke. It was tlie fancy 
work of a dream, and he was still in the bitter 
land of snows, and hunger, and tears. 

DEERSLAYER AT THE DEATH OF HIS SAV- 
AGE FOE. 

HY JAAIlvS KKXIMOklC COOrKK. 

B y this time the piece was reloaded, and Deer- 
slayer, after tos.sing the tomahawk into the 
canoe, advanced to his victim, and stood over 
him, leaning on his rifle, in melancholy attention. 
It was the first instanci? in whii'h he had seen a 
man fall in l^attle. It was the first fell(AV-creatnre 
against whom he had ever .seriously rai.sed his 
own hand, 'Phe sensations were novel ; and 
regret, with the fre.shness of onr better ieelings, 
mingled with his trinm])li. The Indiati was not 
dead, though shot directly through the body, 
lie lay on his back motionless, but his eyes, now 
full of consciousness, watched, i'aeii action of 
his victor — as the fallen bird regards tlie. f<wvler - 
lealotis of ev<‘ry movement. The man probably 
expected the fatal blow’ which was to precede the 
loss of his scalp ; or ]ierli,aps he anticiiiated his 
death. Dccr.slayi*!* read his thoughts; and he 
found a melancholy satisfaction in relieving the 
apprehensions of the hel])less savage. 

No, no, red-skin,” lu‘ said ; ” you’ve nothing 
more to fear from me. I am of a Christian stock 
and scal])ing is not of my gifts. I’ll just make .sar- 
tain of your rifle, and then comeback and do you 
uli.iL saivice I can. Though here I can’t .stay 
much longer, as the crack of three rifles w’i 11 be 
apt to bring sonu* of \'oiir devils u]M)n me.” 

The close of this was .said in a sort of soliloquy, 
as the young man went in (jnestof the fallen rifle. 
The piece was found w’here its owner had dropped 
it, and Avas immediately juii into the canoe, pay- 
ing his own rifle at his side, Deerslayer then re- 
turtied end stood over the Indian again, 

” All inmiD' aiwven yon and me’s at an iiid, 
red-skin,” he said ; ” and yon may set your heart 
at rest on the score of the .scalp, or any further in- 
jury. My gifts are white, fi.s T' c toUl you ; and 
1 hop ^ my oonde t oe white also !” 

Could looks have < iveyed all they meant, 
it i.s proba!f;t Deer slayer’s innocent vanity on 


the subject of color would have been rebuked 
a little : but he comprehended the gratitude that 
was expressed in the eyes of the dying savage, 
without in the least detecting the bitter sarcasm 
that struggled with the better feeling. 

“Water ! ” ejaculated the thirsty and uilfortiF 
nate creature : “give poor Injin w'ater.” 

“ Aye, water you .shall have, if you drink the 
lake dry. I'll jus' carry you down to it, that you 
may lake your fill. This is the way, they tell me, 
with all w'oiinded [.eople — WMter is their greatest 
comfort and delight.” 

vSo saying, Deerslayer raised the Indian in his 
arms, and carried him to the lake. Here lie first 
helix^d him to take an attitude in which he could 
appease his burning thirst ; after which he seated 
himself on a .stone, and took the head of his 
woniided adversary in his ow'ii lap, and endea- 
vored to .soothe his angui.sh in the be.st manner lie 
could. 

” It would be sinful in me lo tell yon your lime 
hadn't come, warrior,” he commenced, and there- 
fore I’ll not say it. You’ve ])assed tlie middle age 
already, and, considerin’ the sort of lives ye lead, 
your days liavt* been pretty well filled. The prin- 
cipal thing now’, is to look forward to w’hat comes 
next. Neither red-skin nor pale-face, on the' 
whole, ealenlales much on slee]nn’ for ever; but 
both expect to live in another world. ICach has 
his gifts, and will be judged by ’em, and I .sup- 
pose, you’ve thoiiglit tlu*se matters over enough 
not to staiul in need of sarmons when the trial 
comes. You’ll find yonr happy hunting-ground, 
if you’ve been a just Iiijin ; if an unjust, you’ll 
meet yonr (k.sarts in another way. I’ve niy own 
idec.s about the.se things ; but you’re too old ami 
experienced lo need any explanations from one as 
young as I.” 

“Good!” ejaciilaled the Indian, whose voice 
retained its dei)th even as life ebbed away; “ j^oiing 
head — ole wisdom 1’ 

“It’s .sometimes a consolation, when the ind 
conies, to know that them we’ve harmed or tried 
to harm, forgive us. I siq)pose natur’ seeks this 
relief, by way of getting a pardon on ’artli ; as we 
never can know wdiethei He pardons, •who is all 
in all, till judgment itself comes. It’s soothing 
to kiKAV that any pardon at such times ; and that, 
I conclude, is the secret. Now, as for myself, I 
overlook altogether your designs ag’in my life : 
first becau.se no hami came of ’em ; next, because 
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it’s your gifts, and natur*, and trainin’, and I 
ought not to have trusted you at all ; and, finally 
and chiefly, because I can bear no ill-will to a 
dying man, whether heathen or ClirivStian. So 
put your heart at ease, so far as Tin coiisarncd ; 
you know best what other matters ought to trou- 
ble you, or what ought to give you satisfaction in 
so trying a moment.” 

, It is probalde that the Indian had some of the 
fearful glimpses of the unknown state of being 
which God in mercy seems at times to afford to all 
the human race ; but they were necessarily in con- 
formity with his habits and prejudices. I^ike most 
of his people, and like too many of our own, he 
thought more of dying in a way to gain applause 
among those he left than to secure a better state 
of existence hereafter. While Deerslayer was 
speaking liis mind was a little bewildered, though 
he felt that the intention was good ; and when he 
had done, a regret passed over his spirit tliat none 
of his own tribe were present to witness his stoi- 
cism, under extreme bodily suffering, and the 
finnness with which he met his end.. With the 
high innate courtesy that so often distinguishes 
the Indian warrior before he l)econies corrupted 
by too much intercourse with the worst class of 
the w’hite men, he endeavored to exj)ress his 
thankfulness for the other’s good intentions, and 
to let him understand that they were appreciated. 

“ Good ! ” lie repeated for this was an Knglish 
wwd much used by the savages — “good — young 
head ; young >/icapi, too. Old heart tough ; no 
shed tear. Hear Indian when he die, and no 
want to lie — what he call him ? ” 

“ Deerslayer is the name I bear now, though 
the Delawares have said that when I get back 
from this war-path, I shall have a more manly 
I title, provided I can ’arn one.” 

“That good name for boy — poor name for war- 
rior. He get better quick. No fear there ” — the 
savage had strength sufficient, under the strong 
excitement he felt, to raise a hand and tap the 
young man on his breast — “eye sartain — finger 
lightning — aim, death — great warrior soon. No 
Deerslayer — Hawkeye — Haw^keye — Hawkeye. 
vShake hand.” 

Deerslayer— of Hawkeye, as the youth was 
then first named, for in after years he bore the 
appellation throughout all that region— Deerslayer 
took the hand of the savage, whose last breath 
was drawn in that attitude, gazing in admiration 
28 
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at the countenance of a stranger who had shown 
.so much readiness, .skill, and finnness, in a .scene 
that was equally trying and novel. When the 
reader remembers it is the highest gratification an 
Indian can receive to see his enemy betray weak- 
ness, he will be better able to appreciate the con- 
duct which had extorted so great a concession at 
such a moment. 

“His spirit has fled !” said Deerslayer, in a sup- 
pressed, melancholy voice. “Ah’s me! Well, to 
this wo must all come, sooner or later ; and he is 
happiest, let Ins .skin be of what color it may, who 
is best fitted to meet it. Here lies the body of no- 
doubt a brave warrior, and the .soul is already fly- 
ing towards its heaven or hell, whether that he a 
happy hunting-ground, a place .scant of game ; 
regions of glory, according to Moravian doctrine, 
or flames of fire I So it happens, too, as regards 
other matters I Here have old H utter and Hurry 
Harry got themselves into diflicnlty, if they 
haven’t got themselves into torment and death, and 
all for a bounty that luck oflers to me in what 
many would think a lawful and suitable manner. 
But not a farthing of such money shall cross my 
hand. White I was born, and white will I die , 
clinging to color to th? last, even Ibough the 
King’s Majesty, his governors, and all his eoiin- 
eils, both at home and in the Colonies, forget from 
what they come, and where tin y hope to go, and 
all for a little advantage in warfare. No, no- 
warrior, hand of mine shall never molest your 
scalp, and so your soul may rest in peace on the 
point of making a decent ajipearance, when the 
body comes to join it, in }our own land of spirits.” 

Deerslayer arose as soon as Ik* had spoken. 
Then he placed the l>ody of the dead man in a 
sitting po.stiire, with its back against the little 
rock, taking the necessary care to prevent it from 
falling or in any way .settling into an attitude that 
might be thought unseeiidy by the sen.sitive, 
though wild notions of a savage. When this duty 
uas performed, the young man stood gazing at 
the grim countenance of his fallen foe, in a sort 
of melanciioly aUstraetion. 

DESTRUCTION OF CHRISTIANS BY WILD 

BEASTS IN THE ROMAN AMPHITHEATRE. 

I N 1838, Rev. William Ware, of Brookline, Ma.ss., 
published in the “ Knickerbocker Magazine,” 
a series of letters purjiortiiig to have been written 
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a young Roman Christian from the Imperial 
city during the period of the persecution of Chris- 
tians which preceded the accession of Constantine. 
They are among iht most successful efforts to re- 
store to the modern reader the every-day life of 
the Roman Empire, and are exceedingly graphic 
in their portrayal of the sanguinary scenes en- 
acted at that time. They are based upon histori- 
cal representations, and, though wholly imagin- 
ary, are supposed to accurately descrilx; what 
really took place : 

The long peal of trumpets, and the shouts of 
the j)eople without gave note, of the approach and 
entrance of the Emperor. In a moment more, 
with his swift step, he entered the amphitheatre, 
and strode to the place set apart for him, the 
whole multitude rising and saluting him with a 
burst of welcome that might have lx?en heard Ije- 
yond the walls of Rome. The lunperor acknowl- 
edged the salutation b}' rising from his scat and 
lifting the crown from his head. He was in- 
stantly seated again, and at a sign from him the 
herald made proclamation of tlie entertainments 
which were to follow. lie who was named as the 
first to suffer was Probus. 

When I heard his name pronounced, with the 
punishment which awaited him, my resolution to 
remain forsook me, and I turned to rush from the 
theatre. But m>^ recollection of Probus’s earnest 
entreaties that I would be there, restrained me, 
and I returned to my seat. I considered, that as 
I would attend the dying bed of a friend, so I was 
clearly bound to remain where I was, and wait 
for the last moments of this my more than Chris- 
tian friend ; and the circumstance that his death 
was to be shocking and harrowing to the friendly 
heart, was not enough to absolve me from the 
heavy obligation. I therefore kept my place, and 
awaited with patience the event. 

I had waited not long when, from l^eneath that 
extremity of the theatre where I was sitting. Pro- 
bus was led forth and conducted to tlie centre of 
the arena, where was a short pillar to which it 
was customaiy to bind the sufferers. Probus, as 
he entered, seemed rather like one' who came to 
witness what was there, than to be himself a vic- 
tim, so free was his .step, so erect his form. In 
his face there might indeed l)g sei‘ii an expression, 
that could only dwell on the countenance of one 
whose spirit was already gone beyond the earth, 
and holding converse with things unseen. There 
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W'as always much of tliis in the serene, uplifted fiice 
of this remarkable man ; but it was now there 
written in lines so hold and deep, that there could 
have Ijeeii few in that vast assembly but must have 
1x?eii impressed by it as never before by aught 
human. It must have been this wliich brought 
so deep a silence upon that great multitude — not 
the mere fact that an individual was about to be 
torn by lions — that is an almost daily pastime. 
For it was so, that when he first made his appear- 
ance, anti, as he moved toward the centre, turned 
and looked round upon the crowded scats rising 
to the heavens, the people neither moved nor 
spoke, but kept their eyes fastened upon him as 
by some spell which they could not break. 

When he had reached the pillar, and he who 
had conducted him was about to bind him to it, 
it was plain, by what at that distance we could 
observe, that Probiis was entreating him tfi desist 
and leave him at liberty ; in which he at length 
succeeded, for that person returned, leaving him 
alone and unbound. O sight of misery ! lie who 
for the humblest there present would have per- 
formed any office of love, -by which the least good 
should redound to him, left alone and defenceless, 
they looking on and scarcely pitying his cruel 
fate ! 

When now he had stood there not many min- 
utes, one of tlie doors of the vivaria was suddenly 
thrown back, and hounding forth with a roarlhat 
seemed to vshakc the walls of the theatre, a lion of 
huge dimensions leaped upon the arena. Majesty 
and power were inscribed upon his lordly limbs ; 
and as he .stood there, where he had first sprung, 
and looked round upon the multitude, how did 
his gentle eye and noble carriage, with which 
no one for a moment could associate meanness, 
or cruelty, or rexengc, cast shanu* upon the hu- 
man monsters asseml)led to behold a .solitar}", 
unarmed man torn limb from limb ! When he 
had in this way looked upon that cloud of faces, 
he then turned and moved round the arena 
through its whole circumference, still looking 
upwards upon those who filled the scats — not 
till he had come again to the point from which 
he started, .so much as noticing who stood, his 
victim, in the midst. Then, as if apparently for 
the first time becoming con.scious of his presence, 
he caught the form of I’robns ; and moving 
slowly towards him, looked steadfastly upon 
him, receiving in return the settled gaze of tlie 
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ChrivHtian. vStaiiding there still awhile—* each 
looking upon the other — he then walked round 
him, then approached nearer, making suddenly 
and for a moment those motions which indicate 
the roused appetite ; but as it were in the spirit 
of self-rebuke, he immediately retreated a few 
paces and lay down in the sand, stretching out 
his head towards Probiis, and closing his eyes 
as if for slee]\ 

The people, who had watched in silence, and 
with the intetest of those who wait for their en- 
tertainment, were both amazed and vexed at what 
now appeared to be the diilness and stupidity of 
the beast. When, however, he moved not from 
his place, but seemed as if he were indeed about 
to fall into a quiet sleep, those who occupied tlie 
lower seats Ijegan both to ci*)" out to him anti 
shake at him their caps, and toss about their arms 
iu the hope to rouse him. But it was all in vain ; 
and at the command of the KnqKTor he was driven 
back to his den. 

Again a door of the vivaria was thrown oj^en, 
and another of eciual size, but of a more alert and 
rapid step, broke forth, and, as if (Vjliglited with 
his sudden liberty and the ample range, eoursed 
round and round the arena, wholly regardless 
both of the people and of Probus, ititent only as 
it seemed upon his own amuseiiieiit. And when 
at length he discovered l^njbus standing at his 
place, it was l)ut to bound towards him as in 
frolic, and then wheel away in pursuit of a plea- 
sure he esteemed more highly than the satisfy- 
ing of his hunger. 

At this, the people were not a little astonished, 
and many who were near me hesitated not to say, 
“ that there might be some design of the gods, in 
ill is.” Others said plainly, but not with raised 
voices, ‘‘An omen! an omen!’* At the same 
time Isaac turned and looked at me with an ex- 
pression of countenance which I could not inter- 
pret. Aurelian meanwhile exhibited many signs 
of impatience ; and when it was evident the 
animal could not be wrought up, eitlier by the 
cries of the people, or of the keepers, to an}’ act 
of violence, be too was taken away. But when a 
third ’lad b^en let loose, and with no better effect, 
nay, with less — for he, when he had at length ap- 
pi',»ached Probus, fawned upon liim^ and laid him- 
self at his feet — the T)cople, .superstitious as you 
kj: -w beyond .my i-hers, now cried out aloud. 


“ An omen ! an omen ! ” and made the sign that 
Probus should be spared and removed. 

Aurelian himself seemed almost of the same 
mind, and I can hardly doubt would have ordered 
Iiini to be released, but that Pronto at that 
moment approached him, and- b)^ a few of tho.se 
words, which, coming from him, are received by 
Aurelian as messages from Heaven, put within 
him a new and different mind ; for rising quickly 
from his seat he ordered the kee])er of the vivaria 
to be brought lK*forc liim. When he appeared 
below upon the sands, Aurelian cried out to him, 

“Why, knave, dost thou weary out our pa- 
‘tience thus — letting forth beasts already over-fed ? 
Do tlins again, and thou thyself shall be thrown 
to them. Art thon too a Christian? “ 

“ Great Km peror,” replied the keeper, “than 
those I have now let loose there arc not larger 
nor fiercer in the imperial dens, and since the 
sixth hour of yesterday they have lasted nor food 
nor drink. Why they liave thus put off their 
nature *lis hard to guess, unless the general cry 
be taken for the truth, ‘ that the gods have touched 
them.^ “ 

Aurelian wa.s again seen to wavc:r, when a voice 
from the beiu'hcs I'ricd out, 

“Jtis, O Hmperor, but another Christian de- 
vice ! I'orget not the voice from the letnple ! The 
Christians, who claim powers over demons, bid- 
ding lliem go and come at plea.sure, may well be 
thought capable to change, by the magic imputed 
to them, the nature of a beast.” 

“1 doubt not,” said the Ivmperor, “but it is so. 
Slave ! throw open now the doors of all thy 
vaults, and let us see whether both lions and tigers 
be not too much for this new necromancy. If it 
be the gods \Vho interpose, they can shut the 
mouths of thousands as of one.” 

At tliose cruel words, the doors of the vivaria 
were at once flung open, and an liundred of their 
fierce tenants, maddened both by hunger and the 
goads llial had been applied, rushed forth, and in 
the fury with which in a single mass they fell 
upon Probiis— then kneeling upon the sands — anef 
burying him beneath them, no one could behold 
his fate, nor, when that dark troop separated and 
ran howling about the arena in .search of other 
victims, could the eye discover the least vestige 
of that holy man. I then fled from the theatre as 
one who flics from that wdiich is worse than deatlx. 
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Felix was next offered up, as I have learned, 
and after him mote than fourscore of the Chris- 
tiahsof Rome. 

A 

A SOUTH CAROLINA CORN-SHUCKINQ IN THE 
OLDEN TIME. 

BY WITJJAM CUT.LKN BRYANT. 

B ut you must hear of the corn-shucking. The 
one at which I wasj^resent was given on pur- 
pose that I might witness the humors of the Caro- 
lina negroes. A huge fire of Ught-ivood was made 
near the corn-hou.se. Uight-wood is the wood of 
the long-leaved pine, and is so called, not because 
it is light, for it is almost the heaviest wood in 
the world, but because it gi\*es more light than 
any other fuel. Tn clearing land, the pines are 
girdled and suffered to stand : the outer portion 
of the wood decays and falls off ; the inner part, 
which is saturated with tuqoentine, remains up- 
right for years, and constitutes the planter’s pro- 
vision of fuel. When a supply is wanted, one of 
these dead trunks is felled b}' the axe. The 
abundance of light-wood is one of the boasts of 
South Carolina. Wherever you are, if you hap- 
ixiii to be chilly, you iiia)' have a fire extempore ; 
a bit of light-wood and a coal give you a bright 
blaze and a strong heat in an instant. The ne- 
groes make fires of it in the fields where they 
W’ork ; and, when the mornings are wet and chilly, 
in the pens where they are milking the cows. At 
a plantation, where I passed a frosty night, I 
saw fires in a small iiiclosurc, and was told by llie 
lady of the house that she had ordered them to 
be made to warm the cattle. 

The light-wood fire was made, and the negtoes 
dropped in from the neighboring plantations, 
singing as they came. The driver of the planta- 
tion, a colored man, brought baskets of com 
in the husk, and idled it in a heap; and the ne- 
groes began to strip the husks from the cars, 
singing with great glee as they worked, keeping 
time to the music, and now and then throwing in 
a joke and an extravagant burst of laughter. The 
songs w’cro generally of a comic character; but 
one of them was set to a singularly wild and 
plaintive air, which .some of our musicians would 
do well to reduce to notation. These are the 
words: 

Johnny come down de hollow. 

Oh hollow ! 

Johnny come down dc hollow. 

Oh hollow I 


m 


Dc nigger- trader got me. 

Oh hollow ! 

De speculator bought me. 

Oh hollow I 

Tm s^)ld for silver dollars. 

Oh hollow I 

Boys, go catch the? pony. 

Oh hollow I 

Bring him round the corner. 

Oh hollow ! 

I’m goin* away to Georgia. 

Oh hollow ! 

Boys, gocKl-l)y forever ! 

Oh hollow ! 

The song of “Jenny gone away,“ was also 
given, and another, called the monkey-song, prob- 
ably of African origin, in which the principal 
singer personated a monkey, with all sorts of odd 
gesticulations, and the other negroes bore part in 
the chonis, “ Dan, dan, who’s the dandy?’* One 
of the songs, commonly sung on the.se occa.sion.s, 
represents the various animals of the wood.s as 
Ixiloiigitig to some profc.ssiou or trade. For 
example ; 

De cooter is de boatman. 

The cooter is the terrapin, aiul a very expert boat- 
man he is. 

De cooter is de boatman. 

John John Crow. 

De red-bird de soger, 

John John Crow. 

Dc mocking-bird de lawyer. 

John John Crow. 

Dc alligator sawyer 

John John Crow. 

The alligator’s back is furnished with a toothed 
ridge, like the edge of a saw, which explains the 
last line. 

When the work of the evening was over, the 
negroes adjourned to a spacious kitchen. One of 
them took his place as musician, whi.stling, and 
beating time with two .sticks upon the floor. 
Several of the men came forward and executed 
various dances, capering, prancing, and drumming 
with heel and toe upon the fl<x)r, with astonishing 
agility and perseverance, though all of them had 
performed their daily tasks and had worked all 
the evening, and .some had walked from four to 
.seven miles to attend the coni-shucking. From 
the dances a transition was made to a mock mili- 
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tary parade, a sort of Imrlesquc of our militia 
trainings, in which the words of command and 
the evolutions were extremely ludicrous. It be- 
came necessary for the commander to make a 
speech, and confessing his incapacity fur public 
speaking, he called upon a huge black man named 
Toby to address the company in his stead. Toby, 
a man of powerful frame, six feet high, his face 
ornamented with a beard of fashionable cut, had 
hitherto stood leaning against the wall, looking 
upon the frolic with an air of superiority. lie 
consented, came forward, demanded a bit of pa|x?r 
to hold in his hand, and harangued the soldiery. 
It was evident that Toby had listened to stump- 
speeches in his day. He spoke of “de majority 
of Sous Carolina,'’ “de interests of de state,” 
“de honor of ole Ba’nwell district,” and these 
phrases he connected by various expletives, and 
sounds of which we could make nothing. At 
length he l)egan to falter, when the captain, with 
admirable presence of mind, came to his relief, 
and interrupted and closed the harangue with an 
hurrah from the company. Toby was allowed by 
all the spectators, black and white, to have made 
an excellent speech. 

JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. — A HISTORY OF 
“HOME, SWEET HOME.” 

T he author of the song that has touched more 
hearts than any other single composition in 
the languages of men, was born in the cit}' of 
New York, June 9, 1792, and died in Tunis, Al- 
giers, April 10, 1852. Such is the simple record 
of the birth and death of the man of whom it 
has l)een truthfully said that he never had a home 
of liis own, and yet who has express<.al, lx*tter 
than any one else, that sentiment of sacredness 
which clusters around the old ‘‘roof tree” of 
every human being. 

Soon after Payne’s birth his father removed to 
Bo.'ston, whenf his boyhood days were spent. 
Early in life he manifested a marked talent for 
elocution, and this fact coming to the notice of an 
actor of considerable reputation in Boston at that 
time, he urge 1 his father to allow him to j^repare 
tile youth for the‘ stage. Bu.t the elder Payne had 
othei views for the future of his son, ,and declined 
lheoiP=ti, much to th'- 'diagriii of the lad, whose 
miti i even at dib. .:ly period, was earnestly 
Sxed Apu the drama. 


About this time his elder brother, a partner in ^ 
the mercantile house of Forl)es,& Payne, of New 
York, died, and, with a view of weaning him 
from the stage, his father sent him to New^ York 
to take the 2)lace of his deceased brother. He 
was then only thirteen years of age, but he had 
no sooner l)ecome installed in his new position 
than he commenced the publication of a little 
ixtriodical called “The Thespian Mirror,” which 
soon attracted more attention than the youthful 
editor had expected. Some person, \vriting over 
the nom de plmnc of “Criticus,” sent an article to 
to the “Ivvening Post,” severely criticising cer- 
tain statements which had appeared in the 
“Mirror,” and the announcement hy the editor 
that the article would appear in the next number 
of his paper, brought an earnest apjx^al from his 
youthful contemporary not to reveal his incognito, 
on the ground that his relatives were ignorant of 
Iiis literary venture, and he dreaded their anger 
if it should become known to them. The inge- 
nuity ami earnestness of the letter attracted the 
attention of Mr. Coleman, the editor of the “Post,” 
who invited Payne to call upoti him. He was 
highly pleased witli the interview, and stated after- 
ward that the youth’s conduct and answers w'ere 
such as to dis[)cl all doubts as to any imposition, 
and he found that it required an effort on his part 
to keep nj) the conversation in as choice a style 
as his, own. He made the incident public, in 
spite of Payne’s earnest objections, for the pur- 
pose of calling attention to his remarkable merits, 
and to create an interest in his career. 

He succeeded in enlisting the co-operation of 
Mr. John li. Seaman, a bene^'olcnt gentleman, 
who offered to defray the youth’s expenses at 
Union College. The offer was gladly accepted, 
and Payne took Iiis departure for Albany in one 
of the sailing vessels that then carried passengers 
between New York and that cit}-. During his 
progress up the Hudson he wrote the following 
verses, which indicate a remarkable genius iti a 
boy of thirteen : 

Oil Ihc deck of the slow Sidling vessel, alone, 

As I silently siit, all was mute as the grave ; 

It was night -ami the moon mildly heantifnl shone, 
Lighting up with her soft smile, the quivering wave* 

So hewitchingly gentle anil pure was its beam, 

In tenderness watching o’er nature’s repose, 

That I likened its ray to Christianity’s gleam, 

When it mellows and soothes without chaEiiig our woes. 
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And I felt such an exquisite mildness of sorrow, 

While entranced by the tremulous glow of the deep, 
That I longed to prevent the intrusion of morrow, 

And to stay there forever to wonder and weep. 

Thefe is something in this production, which 
strangely reminds one of his later famous poem 
of ** Home, Sweet Home.’* The latter is in fact 
a sweet and mouniful echo of this first effort. 

At college he started a periodical called “ The 
Pastime,** and wrote a Fourth of July ode that 
was sung by the students in one of the churches. 


of his remarks that he had been his own severest 
critic. 

Soon after his establishment at college, he lost 
his mother. The effect of this calamity on his 
father, already much broken b}' disease, was such 
as to incapacitate him for attention to his affairs, 
which had become involved, and his bankruptcy 
speedily followed. In this juncture, the son in- 
sisted upon tr>dng the stage as a means of support, 
and obtaining the consent of his father and his pa- 
tron, made his first appearance at the Park Theatre 
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Both were sufficiently meritorious to arouse the 
venom of the critics, who attacked the author in 
the public prints. Payne, in a spirit of fun, wrote 
an article himself, and published it in the Albany 
papers, berating his production even more severely 
than his critics had done. It produced a .sensa- 
tion among his associates, all of whom were 
wannly attached to him. The affair reached its 
climax at a supper party, where one of the stu- 
dents offered as a satirical toast The Critics of 
Albany.** To the astonishment of all, Payne 
rose and returned thanks, admitting in the course 


as Young Norval on the evening of February 24, 
1809, in his sixteenth year. The performance, 
like those of the entire engagement, was highly 
successful. A writer, who had seen Garrick and 
all the great actors since liis day, said, “I have 
seen Ma.ster Payne in Douglas, Zaphna, Selim, 
and Octavian, and may truly .say, I think him 
suix?rior to Betty in all. There was one scene of 
his Zaphna, whicli exhibited more taste and sen- 
sibility than I have witiussed since the day.s of 
Garrick. He has a.stonished everybody.*’ 

From New York Payne weiP to Philadelphia, 
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end afterwards to Boston, performing with great 
success in both cities. He also appeared at Balti- 
more, Richmond, and Charleston, where Henry 
Placidc, afterwards the celebrated comedian of 
the Park Theatre, gained his first success by a 
capital imitation of his style of acting. 

On his retuni to New" York, after these engage- 
ments, Payne j ielded to the wishes of his family 
by retiring from tlie stage, and started a circula- 
ting library and reading-room, tlie Athenaeum, 
which he designed to expand into a great public 
institution. Soon after tliis, George I'rederick 
Cooke arrived in America. Payne, ofconr.se, be- 
came acquainted witli him, and was very kindly 
treated by the great tragedian, who urged him to 
try his fortune on the London stage. They ap- 
peared once at the Park Theatre together, Payne 
playing ICdgar to Cooke’s I/car. Other joint per- 
fonnances were planned, hut evaded by Cooke, 
whose pride was luirl at ‘'having a boy called iu 
to support him.” The Athciueum speculation 
proving unprofitable, he returned to the stage. 
While playing an engagement at Boston, his 
father died. He afterwards ])laye(l in Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore. During his stay in tlie latter 
city, the printing- office of his friend Han.soii, an 
editor, was attacked by a fnob during the absence 
of its proprietor. He offered his services, and 
rendered essential aid to the jxiper at the crisis, 
and Mr. Hanson not only publicly acknowledged 
liis .seiwices, but exerted himself in aiding his 
young friend to obUiiii the means to visit luirope. 
By tJie liberality of a few gentlemen of Baltimore, 
this was effected, and Payne .sailed from New 
York on the seventeenth of January, JS13, in- 
tending to be absent but one year. 

The war between Ijiiglancl and the United 
States was then in progress, and Payne’s first ex- 
periences were of a very unpleasant character. 
The Mayor of Liv erpool, wliere he landed, hav- 
ing determined to act with vigor respecting aliens, 
had him arrested and thrown into prison, where 
lie remained until some of his friends, learning 
the fact, interceded in his behalf and obtained 
his release. 

On a.rivini- in I.oiulon, he spent several weeks 
ill sight-seeir.g before applying to the managers. 
B}’' ilic influence of powerful pcr.soii.sJto wdiom he 
brought lelUrs, he t)l. Gained a hearing from Mr. 
Win brea 4 {pf 1 ' nr. >ih‘, and apj^eared at that 
tlieatrf^ljptl Douglas c ixJ'formauce being au- 


notinced on the bills as by a young gentleman, 
“ his first appearance,’* it teing deemed advisable 
to get an nnbia.sed verdict from the audience. 
The debut was successful, and he was announced 
in the bills of his next night as “Mr. Payne, 
from the theatres of New York and Philadelphia.*’ 

After playing a triumphant engagement, he 
made a circuit of the provinces, and, upon his 
return to London, visited Paris, principally for the 
piiqiose of seeing Talma, by whom he was most 
cordially received. Napoleon returned from Elba 
soon after his arrival, and he consequently re- 
mained in Paris during the Hundred Days. 

Payne continued in London and Paris for about 
twenty years, engaged in his profession as actor, 
manager and playwright, but meeting with indif- 
ferent success on account of the jealousies and 
nnfailhfnlne.ss of those with whom he was asso- 
ciated. During this time he wrote several plays 
that were received with great favor ; one of these, 
the drama of “Brutus,” is still a standard pro- 
duction of the stage. 

But his enduring fame rests upon the plaintive 
song of “Home, Sweet Home,” which was first 
sung as a part of his opera “Clari,’* produced 
about iSiS. This piece was purchased from 
Payne by Charles Kemble the actor, and at that 
lime manage^ of Covent Garden Theatre, where 
it was first produced, for lUirlv pounds (about 
$150). The song immediately captured the syni- 
palliies of the public, and the theatre was filled. 
#fom the pit to the galleries evjcry night, with 
wildly enthusiastic audiences. The piece made a 
fortune for cver\’bod\' Avho was prominently con- 
nected with its jmxinction— except the author, who 
never realized any more than the original price of 
$150. Miss M. iTee, the elder sister of Mrs.'' 
Charles Kean, had the part in which the song of 
“ Home, vSweet Home” occurred, and it not only 
made her a comfortable fortune, but also gained 
for her a wealthy husband, whose affections ’were 
won by tlie eharming manner in wliich she sang 
tlie song. 

Uj)wards of one hundred thousand copies of 
the song were estimated in 1832 to have been sold 
by the original publishers, whose profits, within 
two years after it was issued, are said to have 
amounted to $10,000. It is known all over the 
world, and doubtless years after its composition, 
saluted its author’s ears in far-off Tunis. He not 
only lost the twenty-five pounds which were 
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have been paid for the copyright on the twentieth Payne returned to the United States in 1832, 
night of performance, but was not even cotnpli- and engaged in various literary pursuits, with iu- 
raented with a copy of his own song by the pub- dififerent success, until 1.S3S, wlieti he received the 
lishef. He soon after made a great hit in Charles appointment of American consul at Tunis. He 



the Second. It became one of Kemble’s ni0.st fa- remained there for .several years, and then came 
vorite parts. The author .sold the copyright for home for the purimse of soliciting a diplomatic 
fifty pounds, one-quarter of the average price appointment more agreeable to his tastes; but 
paid for a piece of itsjength. fiiiling in this, he accepted a re-appointment to 
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Tunis, and died there in 1852, soon after his re- 
turn. Here at last he found a home, far from his 
native land and among strangers and barbarians. 

It is not known at what time Payne wrote the 
following verses, but they sound like a premoni- 
tion of his own sad fate : 

THK TOMB OK GENUS. 

Whore the chillin;{ north wiinl howls, 

.Where the wee<ls so wildly wave, 

# Mourned hy the weepinj^ willow, 

Washe<l hy the heatiiij' billow, 
hies the youthful Poet’s j'rave. 

Ilcueath yon little cniincnoe, 

Marked by the ^^aass-^reen turf, 

Tlie wiiidin^'-slieet his form encloses, 

On the cold roek his hea»l reposes - 
Near him fv)ams the troubled surf! 

*' Roars around ” his tomb “the ocean,’* 
l*ensive sleeps the moonbeam tlu re ! 

Naiads love* to wre.athe his urn — 

Dryads thither hie to mourn — 

Fairy music melts in ait ! 

O’er his tomb the village virj^ins 
hove to drop the tribute tear ; 

Stealing from the groves around, 

Soft, they tread the hallowed ground. 

And scatter wild flowers o’er his bier. 

lly the cohl earth mantled — 

All alone — 

Pale and lifeless lies his form : 

Batters on his grave the storm : 

Silent now his tuneful numbers, 

Here the son of ( icnius slumbers : 

Stranger ! mark his burial-sttjiie ! 

AN INCIDENT OF THE SINGING OF “ HOME, 
SWEET HOME,” AT SEA. 

T HKN it was the remembrance of the i>ast 
crowded up like odors from a bed of 
flowers, lulling the feelings to that delicious calm- 
ness which pleasant memories always inspire, 
and which none feel more sensibly than the tem- 
pest-tossed mariner. The father dwelt in tender- 
ness on his distant family; the brother recalled 
the unbidden assiduities of a sister’s love ; and 
the .son, as he leaned against the mast, his fea- 
tures set ill the sedateiie.ss of sober reflection, felt 
his lu irt softened by the recollection of a 
mother’s care. But few remarks were made. All 
felt that the silence which reignccl above, .lieiieath, 
and aronad sliouhl not l)e disturl.>cd. Kach one 
hatl retired lif’i tin* .'ess of his own heart — a 
sa I u luary too saci d i lx? vit »I ated. 


Such wa.s the state of feeling, when a clear, 
melodious voice slowly poured forth the first line 
of that exquisite .song — “Home, Sweet Home!’' 
As the words, “Mid plea.sures and palaces,*' 
swelled upon the air, a single exclamation of 
pleasure escaped the hearers, and they again re- 
lapsed into silence. We had often heard the song, 
blit never had it come so thrillingly as then. Had 
it been sung by even an ordinary performer, its 
effect would have been great; but breathed, as 
it was, with a fervor and feeling I have never 
known excelled, in a voice full, manly, and touch- 
ing, it could but produce a powerful impres.sioii. 
As tlie singer proceeded, the circle was augmented. 
The sturd>' seaman seated himself with calm grav- 
ity, and, by the side of the youthful mid.ship- 
inaii, listened with enthralled attention. The 
mail whose locks were whitened, equally with 
the boy whose features were unmasked by the 
furrows of time and care, seemed to drink in the 
beautiful words as a healing draught. 

Ob, bow magical is music at .such an hour ! 

It comes to the heart like a flood of sunshine, 
di.spelling its gathering mists, and causing high 
aspirations to spring into strength and beauty. 
The .soul is elevated above the narrowness of earth, 
and s^eks in Ihonght to coinmmie with the in- 
telligence of a higher world, and with that Being 

Who ])lauts his footsteps in the .sea, 

.And rides iipo»i tlu* storm. 

Thus were the feelings of the listening group 
when the performer, at the clo.se of the’fir.st verse, 
eloquently burst forth with the words, “There’s 
no ])lace like home !“ An emotion was visible in 
all. There was a tremor in his voice, showing 
that he felt the influence of the line ; .and when 
he coiu liided it, his pause was longer than itsual, 
and a deep sigh e.scaped him. 

\(nien he recommenced — “An exile from 
home,” — the agitation in tho.se around was 
merged in attention to the song, but his increased. 
His face was slightly averted, and the rays of the 
moon, as they fell upon it, and glistened in the 
tear that re.sted on his cheek, gave additional ef- 
fect to the expres.sion almost of agony stami^ed 
upon his features. He was, indeed,* as I know, 
“an exile from home,” tliougli from what cause 
I never could discover, — and the smothered grief 
of years was now loosed, and flowed in unre- 
strained power over him. 
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He coiilituied. As the song drew to a close 
his emotion increased, with that of every one who 
listened. At length, as the line, “There's no 
place like home,” rose on the stillness of the 
hour the last time, a rush of feeling was evident, 
and in many showed itself in tears ! The man, 
who from childhood had “braved the foaming 
brine,” and had stood without fear on the brink 
of eternity ; and he, who, an outcast from the so- 
ciety of the virtuous and the good, knew no home, 
alike with the being of turlnd jjassioiis and unhal- 
lowed deeds, gave a tribute to him who had sc) 
well-timed and so feelingly executed one of the 
most grateful songs that e\'er greets the seaman's 
ear. Oh ! it was good U) look on men I had con- 
sidered in iniciuity, thus throwing open the flood- 
gates of long-pent affections, that they might once 
more gladden and purify the soul ! I could not 
think stich men entirely lost ; I could but look on 
human nature in a fairer and more pleasing as- 
pect. 

No one spoke ; and after a few moments, in 
which all else was banished by the one dear 
thought of the distant home we ha a exchanged 
'“or our “home upon the deep,” each one sought 
his pillow, I do not (h.)ul)t, a i)urer and a better 
man. 

PROPHETS AND PROPHECIES OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 

I N the early years of Christianity that eager de- 
sire to look into the future, to turn over the 
leaves of the dread Hook of Fate, which is so 
characteristic of human nature that it has been 
found to exist in ever)' race, was satisfied to some 
extent by the so-called Oracles of the Sibyl. For 
several centuries these were modified as circum- 
stances required, and made to suit the changing 
conditions of the times : Imt, after the collapse of 
the Roman empire, they fell into gradual disrepute, 
and their place in popukir estimation was taken 
by the prophecies of ]\Ierlin. A cloud of fable 
envelops this mysterious personage, so that it is* 
hard to determine ljj^)W far lie is a reality or a 
myth. Aecojding to one of the numerous tradi- 
tions of w’hieh he is the liero, he was the magician 
and counselor of Ulher Puidragon, King of the 
Briton*", and bv Qi . mi Ingoma, became the 
fath r of (ail k\;.vnua‘ licro, Arthur. According 
<0 anotta^i, he was en.-*: ared by the charms of the 


wily enchantress, Vivien, and died, spell-bound, 
in a hawthorn bush. Picturesque use of this 
fable has been made by Spenser and Tennyson. 

It seems probable that there really was a British 
bard of the seventh century of this name, who 
gained so vast a renown by his TjTtean strains 
that the other lights of the old Celtic poetr}'' faded 
Ix^forc Ills greater splendor, and eventually the 
various fragments of verse surviving in the 
national memory were all atlributed to him. Even 
as late as the fifteenth century his wild guesses at 
the future — so vague in meaning and obscure in 
expression that they lent thejiisch'es readily to 
different inteq^rctalions — were accepted through- 
out the West of luirope as utterances of infallible 
itnport. But tlieir greatest vogue was in the 
twelfth century, when scarcely a single event took 
place which the credulity of the monastic chroni- 
clers did not represent to have been foretold by 
the omniscient Merlin. 

It is a wise maxim, never to prophesy unless 
you know ; a maxim tliat ne.'irly all prophets have 
faithfiillyobsei'V'cd ; and probably the Merlincsque 
pnjpliecics were all concocted “after the event.” 
vSometimes, liowevcr, the same oracle received the 
most opposite iiiterj-iretations. Thus, when King 
William the Irion, of Scotland, was captured by 
an Ivnglisli army, and imprisoned in Richmond 
Castle, Matthew Paris, the historian, informs us 
that the event w.as looked upon as fulfilling one 
of Merlin’s prophetic deliverances — “ A bit shall 
lx* thrust in his teeth, forged on the shores of the 
Armorieau Criilf” — the Aniiorican Gulf being 
understood as referring to the channel hereditarily 
owned 1))' tlie Lords of Armorica or Brittany — 
then a proviuct^ of the ICuglish throne. But some 
mouths afterward the same prophecy was applied 
to Henry II., who, oil the revolt of his sons, John 
and Richard, had been clo.sely pressed by their 
allies, the Bretons. 

The deposition of Richard 1 1, and the u.surpa- 
tion of Henry IV. are among the events which 
Merlin was said to have foretold, the truth being 
tliat, in tliese troul)levSome times, people invented 
prophecies according as they fouud them conve- 
nient. The curious circumstances aUeiiding the 
death of Henry IV., of which Shakespeare has 
made good use, were first related by the London 
historian, Robert Fabian, in his “ Concordance of 
Stories.” Having fallen ill while .saying his 
prayers at St. Edward’s shrine in Westmiaster 
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Abbey, at the beginning of 1413, the King was 
Carrie^ into the Abbot s residence close at hand. 
On coming to himself, he inquired what place it 
was, "and his attendants answered that he was 
lying in the Jerusalem Chamber. Then said the 
King: “Loving be the 
Father of heaven, for now 
I know I shall die in this 
chamber, according to the 
prophecy of one before said 
that I should die in Jerusa- 
lem.” This prophecy he 
had previously interpreted 
to mean he should die in 
the Holy City. 

In like manner Pope Syl- 
vester IT., having made a 
brazen head — like Roger 
Bacon's — obtained from it 
the information that he 
would not die before he had 
chanted ma.ss in Jerusalem. 

One day, while celebrating 
mass in a church at Rome, 
he was overtaken by a se- 
rious illness, and, on mak- 
ing inquiry, found tliat the 
church was named Jerusa- 
lem. Of course, the oracle 
of the brazen head was 
duly fulfilled. 

Of this yuggling kind of 
prophecy there are other 
instances. One of the Earls 
of Pembroke, having been 
told he would die at War- 
wick, obtained the Govern- 
or ship of Berwick-upon- 
Tvveed, which certainly lay 
at a considerable distance 
from the old midland city. 

But when he was killed in 
a fight with the Scots it was 
discovered that Harwich, as 
it was then pronounced, was 
obviously the place intended ])y the prophet. 
Cardinal Wolsey had beeti warned to beware of 
KingvSton, and was e.specially careful never to 
enter the town so named ; but this did not pre- 
vent him, when his fall occurred, from being 
arreted by vSir Walter Kingston. Margery Jour- 
dain, or Jourdenemyne, the witch of Ely, is said 


to have infonned Edward, Duke of Somerset, tliat 
he would be defeated and slain at a castle : 


He fell in the first battle of vSt. Alban’s, and 
his dead body was found — 

I’mlerncalli an aU*-hc)iiso* p.altry sign — 

“The Castle.” 

Lastly. William de la Pole, Duke of SufiFolk 
(temp. Henry VI.), was warned by a wizard to 


Let him shun castles ; 

Safer shall he be on the sandy plain 
Than where castles mounted stand. 
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beware of water, and avoid the I'ower. So that 
when his enemies prevailed against him he has- 
tened from London and its Tower, with the view 
of escaping to France. On his passage across the 
Channel he was captured ])y the King’s ship 
Nicholas of the Tower, commanded In* a man 
named Walter Whitmore. The dramatist makes 
the unfortunate Duke exclaim : 


Tliy iiatm* inc. in wliosi* sound is loatli. 

A cniiiiin^ linn did calrulntc my liirlh, 

And told me that l)v water I slunild <lie ; 

Yet let not tills make lliee l>c bloody-ininde<l, 

Thy name is r.iiallier, beinj^ riiduly sotiiideil. 

Howicer, .‘‘alToll: was straightway beheaded, 
and the quibbling prediction fulfilled. 

In the sixteenth century, to Merlin’«s place suc- 
ceeded Aiicliael Nostr i.:'imiis, a Provencal physi- 
cian, who died iii He seems to have l^een 

a nian cotiSiideraLlv scholarship, and he at- 


tained a wide reputation for medical skill. Hav- 
ing settled in the town of Salon, he studied as- 
trology in order to extend his powers in curing 
man’s diseases, and was thus led to practise the 
seer’s craft, beginning in the modest character of 
an almanac maker. His earliest “ guesses were 
published in 1555 — written in my.stical and ex- 
ceedingly figurative quatrains — and at once be- 
came so popular that King 
Henry IT., (of France) sum- 
moned him to Paris, and con- 
sulted him about his children’s 
future. Charles IX. and his 
mother, the infamous Cath- 
arine dc Medici, also consulted 
him and rewarded him each 
with a handsome sum in gold 
crowns, while the king ap- 
pointed him his physician. 
He died at vSalon, aged 63. 
“ 1 am,” he says, in the intro- 
duction to his prophecies, in 
whieli, it appears, he himself 
implicitly believed, ‘‘but a 
mortal man, and the greatest 
sinner in tlic world ; but being 
suri)riscd occasionally by a 
prophetical mood, and long 
calculations, pleasing myself 
in m\' study, I have made 
sc*\'eral books of predictions, 
each one containing a hun- 
dred astronomical stanzas.” 

A man wh.(.) delivers himself 
of some hundreds of prophe- 
cies, is almost sure to make 
one or two lucky liits ; that 
is, by the law of coincidences, 
certain events may be expected 
to occur, which will bear a re- 
semblance, more or less vague, to his guesses or 
inventions. Thus the credulous may easily trace 
a forecast of the fire of London preceded by the 
execution of Charles I., in the following shadowy 
verse : 

Le sang de juste a Londres sera fagte 
Bnilcz par fen, de viiigt el trois, Ics six. 

Tvti.danie antique clierra dc place haute 
De nieine sortc plusieurs seront occis. 

The blood of the just shall be wanting in Lon- 
don,' burnt by fire of three-and-twenty, the six— 
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which is near enough, we suppose, for 1666 ; — ^the hand at soothsaying, but with unpleasant couse- 
ancient dame-Monarchy-shaU fell from her high quences. When the Catholic army, in 1 574. was be- 
place, of the 



same sect many 
shall be killed. 

In another quo- 
tation we meet 
with the line, Le 
Sanat de Londrcs 
metteroni a mort 
le Roy, which cer- 
tainly does ap- 
pear a pretty 
good guess at 
Charles I.’s ex- 
ecution ; and the 
victories of 
Croin well’s Iron- 
sides at Dunkirk 
maybe assumed 
as foreshadowed 
in the line, Lc 
Oliver $e planfrra 
on terra firm a. 

But our sporting 
prophets in the 
columns of the 
daily and weekly 
press are quite as 
often successful 
as was this Pro- 
vencal see^ ; and 
on tlie. whole he 
fairly merited the 
punning epitaph 
of the poet Jo- 
delle: “We give 
our own things 
when we give 
false things, for 
it is our habit to 
deceive; and 
when we give 
false things we 
arc giving only 
our own.“’*^ 

The son of 
Nostradamus 
also tried his 

*No8tra damus cum falsn damns, nam fallcrc nostrum est, 
fit cum falsa damus, nil nisi Nostra damus. 




CROMWEIX’S IRONSIDES AT DUNKIRK. 

sieging the town of Poti/in, in hanguedi)o, vSaint 
its commander, inquired of 3'oung Nostrada- 
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mus what would be the result. After reflectiup:, 
the prophet replied tliat the ioww would perish by 
fire ; and to prove the truth of his prediction, was 
found, when the town was taken and plundered, 
setting fire to it in several places. Next day, 
when Saint Luc met him, he said : “ Come, now, 
Master Prophet, can you tell if any accident will 
befall you to-day ? ” And on Nostradamus con- 
fidently replying “None, “ he struck him in the 


stomach with his stick, and so startled the horse 
which Nostradamus was riding that he reared, 
threw his rider and dealt him a mortal blow with 
his hoof. 

When King John Lackland, of Kiigland, was at 
war with his barons, there was a Yorkshire hermit, 
named ^cter, who eiij» ^ d a great reiiutation for 
wisd< . 11 , t)ecau.v.* he h 1 several times foretold 
** coining events.** An' mg other things revealed 


to him about King John hy the spirit of prophecj% 
he afiirmed, and publicly declared before all who 
were willing to listen, that he would not be King 
of Kngland after next Ascension Day ; but on 
that day the crown would be transferred to an- 
other. Tlie King, informed of this highly trea- 
sonable “guess,” sent for its author. 

“Shall I die, then, on the day you name? Or 
by what other means shall I lo.se my crown?** 

The hermit said: 
“ Know for certain that on 
the da}- I have said you will 
no longer be King; and if 
I am convicted of lying, do 
’with me what you will.*’ 

“I take you at your 
word,” said John; and he 
placed him in the custody 
of William of Ilarcourl, 
who shut him up in Corfe 
Castle. 

Close guarded and loaded 
with irons, the hermit 
awaited the issue. 11 is 
prophec}' had spread on the 
wings of minor all over tlie 
country, and was every- 
wliere accepted as if it had 
l)ecn a voice from heaven. 
Ascension Day came, 
Ascension Day went, an<l 
John was still King of 
JCnglaud. Then he caused 
the unfortunate hermit to 
be tied to the tail of a horse 
and dragged through the 
streets of Wareliam, after 
which he was hung, to- 
gether with his sons, with 
every circumstance of igno- 
miny. 

vSoine of the mOvSt cu- 
rious of the mediceval predictions are those 
which dealt with the destinies of certain states ; 
and of these the most interesting relate to the 
history of Constantinople. They show at how 
early a period the Greeks were apprehensive of 
the coming downfall of their empire, pressed as 
it was on every side by Arabs, Bulgarians, Rus- 
sians, and finally by the Turks. 

Ralph de Diceto, one of our early Anglo-Nor- 
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man chroniclers, whose hislor\’ does not extend 
beyond 1199, asserts that on the famous Golden 
Gate of Constantinople, throuj^h which viclorions 
i^enerals led 
their triuniphr.l 
processions, was 
inscrilied the fol- 
1 o w i n ^ predic- 
tion : 

AVlicn Uio I'nir 
Kiii^ shnll coniL" 
from the West, I 
shall f>])en f>f iiiv 
()\\ 11 will. 

Tt was not 
t h r o u <:( h t h i s 
>.Cate, however, 
tliat the Cnisu- 
ders entered in 
for in (irder 
to lialTle the pro- 
l)liecies eoncern- 
iiii^ it, the Ii>'zan- 
tiiie princes liad 
ordered it to he 
w dkal up. Tt is 
a R inarkal)le fad 
tint even to this 
day the Turks 
acce])t the tradi- 
tion wliich so 
alarmed tlie 
(./reeks; tliVy 
firmly lielie ve 
tiiat the Golden 

ate will, at 
some future tiiiu*, 

>peu to admit 
the Chri.stiaii s, 
who.tliey areper- 
saaded, will ulti- 
in it..-ly recoil c| tier 
the heauti ful 
city of the Hos- 
phonis. 

Here is another fanciful storv : 

On the forum of Taurus, or the Ihill, stood a 
colossal equestrian statue, a maslertiiece of art. 
which ])assed in the vnl^'ar opinion for Jo.shua, 
witli hand extended, stayiiu^ tlie course f)f tlic 
descending’ sun ; but by classic .scholars was de- 
29 


dared to be ]»eller(»ph<»n aiul his \\ini;ed horse, 
Pegasus; and the free attitude Oi the latter 
seemed It) mark that he trod on air rather than 


on earth. Nicetas, a coteuqiorary historian, as- 
serts that, according to an old tradition, under 
the left fore (o()t of the horse was hididen the* fig- 
ure of a man, representing a Venetian, a Pui- 
garian, or .some oilier Western enemy of tlie 
Roman name. So much ])ains, however, had 
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been taken to rtaider lliis foot firin imd solid, that 
it was impossible to put the truth (^f this tradition 
to the test. Ihit when, after the capture of Con 
stantiiiople, the horse aiul its rider were broken 
in pieces, and sent to be melted down, the li)^urc 
was diseoNered the Latins, however, caring 
nothini;- for tlie traditions attached to it, cast it 
intt) the llames with I lie rest. 

It is -.aid that the ICmperor Michael Paleoloj^ns, 
tormente<l by his conscience for the i rimes he had 


committi'd. in order to ttratify his amljitioii, and 
* -ai inc: tif' imperial crown wouhl not descend to 
his lamd\. consulted his soothsayers whether his 
sv)n Would (. njoy it after his dc;atli. The oracle 
rephrd, “ ? L.incaimi,’^ which seemed incoiiipre- 
Jr ii^ible. Ihil the soothsayers e.xplained it to 
mean that the em]>ire would be possessed by as 
iiianv of liis de.-eendae.U :\> tnere. wt.re letters in 
thi birl . irons \'. ’-d, and In no more. The 
. airse oi e’ at.^ j V' d tlie truth of their ex- 
]::anatiojL 


FinallN', a remarkable prophecy concerning the 
Iiniierial City of the Fast is recorded by a 
Georgian writer — probably of the eighteenth 
century whose political sagacity made a bold 
leap into the future. lie pretends that on the 
tomb of Constantine the Great were engraved the 
woids: “Many nations shall unite upon tlie 
Illack Sea and the continent ; the Ishmaelites 
shall be conijnered and the ])Ower of their nation 
extinguished. The combined peoples of Russia 


and the adjacent territories shall take po.sst^.ssion 
of the vSeven Hills and the country round about. ’ ' 

We have neither the space nor the inclination 
to enumerate all the predictions which the pei 
verted ingenuity fanatics has wrested out o! 
the .\pocalyptic visions, nor to rej)eat the iianie- 
of all the personages to whom they have beer. 
a])plied. fl[(*w many times has the number oi 
the Ikast — 660 -been differently rendered? 
Among others, it has been identified with Trajan, 
l)i(.)cletian, Mohammed, Julian the Apostate, with 
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more than one of the Vopcs, I^utlier, Calvin, and, 
more recently, Napoleon Iloiuiparte. We remem- 
ber to have seen it fixed, ill an advertisement in 
a London paper, upon Napoleon III. 

Tile futility of political pn)pliecies has been 
demonstrated in our own lime ; and we shall pass 
on, therefore, to some illustrations of the i^uesses 
at the approaching end of llu* world which form- 
erly terrified mankind. They began, indeed, in 
the earliest years of Cliristiaiiily, through a mis- 
interpretation of the words of its founder ; but 
as generation succeeded generation, and yet the 
dreaded cataclysm did not take place, men’s 
minds recovered their traiKjuillity. After the 
iiTUptions of the barbarians, however, when the 
mighty fabric of the Roman iCmjjire fell with a 
crash that re.sounded thronglamt Christendom, 
thear fears revived ; and every tempest, every 
earth([Uake, every unusual celestial apixarance, 
was regarded as a portent of the day of judgment. 
In tlie fourth century, Ilesychius, liisho]) of vSa- 
dona, wrote to vSt. Augustine to nujuire if it were 
true that the end of the world was at hand? 

said the great bishop of IIip])o, “that 
•annot be, for it is written that the Cospel shall 
be preached everywhere before that exeiit ar- 
rives.’* 

Year after year the catastro])he was postixaied, 
until, in the latter part of the ninth century, men 
once more fell into mcirtal terror, the year 
being deliiiitely assigned as the utmost limit of 
the world’s et^i.steiice. 

“ It was a time,” says Canon Robertson, “of 
gloomy a])prehensions. The aj)proach of the 
thousandth year from the Saviour’s birth had 
raised a general belief that llie second advent was 
at hand ; and, in truth, there was much which 
might easily be crjiistrued as fulfilling the pre- 
dicted signs of the end — wars and rumors of wars, 
famines and ])estilenei‘s, fearful apipearances in 
the heavens, faith ])assing from the earth and hwe 
waning cold. The in'eamlile, ‘Whereas the end 
of the world draweth near,* which had been com- 
mon in donations to churches or monasteries, now 
assumed a new and more urgent significance ; 
and the belief that the long ex]Hctation was at 
length to be accomjdislied, did ninch to revive 
the power and wealth of tlie clergy. The minds 
of men were called away from the ordinary cares 
and employments of life ; even our knowledge of 
history has suffered in consequence, since there 


was little indinalion to bestow lal)or in ncora- 
ing of cviaits, when no posterity was exjKC'tcd 
to read the records. vSonie idunged into dcsjier- 
ate reckles.sness of living ; an eclipse of the sun 
or moon was the signal for multitudes to seek 
a hiding ])lace in dens and caves of the earth ; 
and crowds of pilgrims Hocked to Palestine, 
where the isaviour was exjxcled to api)ear for 
judgment.” 

but the yi‘ar h.kh) passed away without any 
calastnTjihc, and the world again breatlied fiei'ly. 
Tlieiu'cdbrwanl a belief in tlu- vSecond A<lvent re- 
appeared only at rare intervals and among a limited 
number of jxusons. 

Astrologers, however, have moie than once 
.struck a panic to the hearts of men by tlieir 
frightfid preflietioiis. In a general alarm 

prevaile«l, owing t«)a prediction of Johann StoUh-r, 
a celebrated (lennaii magician, who had an- 
nounced a great deluge for tlu* month of February 
ill that year. The alarm vS])rea<l from (krinaiiy 
into luaiicc, and from I'raiiee into Italy, ainl over 
the rest of Fiirope. The disliiiguislied Italian 
philosopher, Augustine Ni.so, eiideaxored, but in 
vain, U) allay it by liis book, “l)e luilsa Dilinui 
Progiiosticatioiie ” (On tlie luilse Pn.qiliecy of a 
Deluge). 

The legendary prediction concerning Kaslcr, 
that 

WluMi iiiy lord fills in my l.idv*s lap, 

lad r^ij^lainl iHuvari* of sonic niisliaj); 

that is, wlicii the I Caster festival falls near to T^ady 
Day, has given rise to soiiu* strange coincidences. 
In iSiS Ivaster Day liajipeiied on Ihe j.2d of 
March, and in llie following X'o\emlK*r died 
Oiiceii Charlotte ; in it fell on the jbtli, and 
the year was saddened by witle-spread and alariii- 
iiig commercial disastei. 

'riie civdiility of the human mind was x ividly 
illustrated liy tlu* world of fashion in A 

smart shot'k of earth<]uake had slarlle<l all iCng- 
laiid in February, and was succecde<l by a more 
vioU 111 one in the fnllowing Man'll. 'Phe eon- 
vsternation was general, and bislmps and clergy- 
men made the eviiit the subject of iinnierons 
sermons, lioniilics, and i'xliortatioiis ; while it is 
on record that a country ipiack rcajied a golden 
harvest by selling earllnpiake pills. Then arose 
a crazy-minded life-guardsman, solemnly jiredict- 
ing that a third and siiecial fatal .shock would 
occur on April 5. The polite world, as it is 
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culled, look tVi<;lil ; and on the evenin;^ pivcedini;- 
the falal <!ay the roads (.)iit of hoiidon, ndiidi the 
earlli([nakr was to liiinole into ruins, were 
tlin)!i<;ed with veliieles, llioui^li the iiew.spapers 
tlirealeiied to t)ul)li^dl “an exact list of all the 
nohility and gentry who have left, or shall leave, 
this place through fear ol another earth([iiake." 
The ladies wrapped themselves in “ earthtjuake 



ill the iiioriiing, and then come hack, I suppose, 
to look for till' hones of their luishands and families 
under the rnhhish ? ” 

vSoine tiredictioiis, l)y the mental anxiety they 
occasion, work out their own fulfilments. When 
J-eler and John de Carvajal had heeii found guilty 
of murder, on most inade({uate evidence, and sc n- 
leiiced to he thrown from the summit of a rock, 
I'Vrdinand I\\, who was 
then King of Spain ( 
could not he induced to iiar- 
don them. As they were led 
to execution they called upon 
('lod to witness their inno- 
cence, and appealc-d to his 
trihunal, hc'fore which they 
summoned the King to a]>- 
])ear in thirty da>s’ time. 
I'Vrdinand laughed at the 
snnniK'iis : hut some da \ s 
aftc'i'ward fc*ll siek, and re- 
tired to his country ])lace to 
lecoN’cr his health and divert 
his mind. ho]>ing to sh.ake 
off the renu inhrance of tlu 
summons, which troiihled 
him in spite of his laiigliti r. 
^)n the thirtieth day he 
seemed hetter, and was very 
iiuTiy and cheerful, ridicul- 
ing the uneasiness he had 
experienced f he retired to 
u st as usual, Init was found 
dead in his hed the iiex: 


I 

m 

■t%'^ 
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m;i ii)in(; to aS'. \. ssi natjc cakdixae ukaton. 


gowns”'- warm gowns intended to he worn while 
sitting out »>i (hfois :dl night. Xot a fi'W jiersons 
spei . llu* ni-hl in Ilvdc- Park, sitting in their 
coaches, and ]da\ing cards hy the light of wax 
• .■-iidles. “What will >on think,” Avrites lloraiv 
Wain Ic “of ha(h' Catharine IVlliam, T^afl\' 
I' . iiiCes .Aril' k’ id Lord and T,ady (lahvay, 
i\ ho go thi*^ «‘\v ra.n lo ;ni inn ten miles out of 
1‘ vn,Avl ^Te tiu. x aic- to ]‘>l.iy hrag till fimr o'clock 


vSimilar incidents have (»c- 

enrred in history, and dra 

inatist and ]K>ct have maile 

effective use of them. 

'file' alleged jirojdiecy of 

CiC'orge Wish art, tlie vScottisli 
L'AKDIXAE ukaton. / ,, 1 ,1 

martyr, res])ecting the death 

of Canlinal Peatoii, inav be c'lassed aniiiiig these 
remarkal .lc.‘ c'oineideiiee^. h'hrough the unrelent- 
ing se verity of the Cardinal, W'ishart was con- 
demned to be burnt as a heretic, hi front of the 
castle of St. Andrew's, on the jst of Mnre?b, kS-jb. 
As he- proceeded lo the ])laoe of execution he saw 
his ]>ersLcutor sitting in a bale-oiiy, to watch the 
siuferiugs of his victim, and, as if .suddenly in- 
.'^pired, called upon him to appear before the divine 
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tribunal within sixty days. It so happuiicd that 
on the iHjthof May rollowini; the *>Teat cliiirclimaii 
was assassinated by Jolni Ulster, J Mines Melville 
and Ciirinichael. “ Re])ent thee,” cried Melville, 
“ oi thy former wicked life, l.>ut es])e('iMlly of the 
slieddiiii^of the lilood of that inslniinent of Clod, 
Mr. (ieori^e Wish art, which, albeit the Haines of 
fire consumed before noon, yet cries it with a veil- 
jj^eance upon thee ; and we from God are sent to 


by one foot, for all the peojde to gaze at. But it 
is right to say that some doubt attaches to the 
authenticity of this stoiy. 

I HATli THE DRUM’S DISCORDANT SOUND. 

I IIATI'! thf* ilnnn's disot^rd.inl sound, 

PMr.'idin.i^ roun»l. niid rouinl. :ind ruund : 

To thoiiiditlos-'. voiith it nlr:i4:re > 

^Vnd lures from cities ;md from Helds, 
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revenge it. I protest that neither the hatred of 
tlu' person, the love of thy riches, or the fear of 
any troulile thou coiildst have done to me. in jiar- 
ticular, moved or move me to strike thee, but 
'•dy because thou liast been, and remainest, an 
obstinate enemy to Christ and his holy Kvangel.” 
And so he struck him twice or thrice through with 
a sword, and he fell, shrieking miserably : “T am 
a priest ! I am a priest ! Fie ! Fie ! All is gone !” As 
soon as he was dead his murderers took his ImmIv 
and hung it over the castle wall by one arm and 


To mdl tlu'ir liberty for charnis 
of l.twdiy Lire, mid j^lillciing arms , 

And when Ainhilioii’s voire roiiiinmiils, 

To march, and fight, and fall in foreign lamls. 

I hale the drmn’s jlisroid.nit .s«mnd. 
Parading lound, aial rtuiiul, and round: 

To nu* it talks of ravagc«l plains, 

And huruing towns, aiul niiiuMl swains, 

And niang]«-d limbs, and dving groans, 

And wiclows’ tears, and or])hans‘ nn.iaiis 
And all that misery’s han<l bestows 
To fill the catalogue of hninan woes. 
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A HISTORY OF MARRIAGE. 

HE legal defiiiitioii of iiiarriage, in all Chris- 
tian couiilrics, is the conjugal union of one 
man with oiu* woman. In Catholic countries the 
ceremony is regarded as a sacrament of the church ; 
but in Protestant nations, so far as the mere law 
is concerned, it stands in the relation of a civil 
contract only, though custom, and the romance 
necessarily couiieeled with it, give it a cliaracter 
of sacredness far al)ove a coaimon agrecMueiit. In 
the United Slates, magistrates, e(iiially with cler- 
gymen, have a right to soleiiiiii/e the marriage 
ceremony ; but a mere legal wedding is regarded 
with disfavor by nearly all classes of the people, 
and it is, therefore, the usual c ustom to have the 
ceremony performed by a clergyman, which is in 
just conformity with the seiitiiiieiit of sacredness 
inseparably united with it. 

There is one singular fact connected with the 
laws of marriage which is ikU generally known, 
namely, that no person can enter into a binding 
agreement )iot to nhirry. Contracts in restraint of 
marriage, in any and c'very form, are wludly void, 
by the universal policy of the law, and no action 
can be maintained under any such promise or 
obligation. Marriage having becai instituted by 
the Creator, and enforced and perpetuated In* the 
rcquirenieiits of nature, is considcTed as being 
above all the restraints of human contracts and 
CMiactnients. 

In Oennany there is a law which permits a man 
to marry without bestowing upon his wife hiscivil 
or political rank, and in such cases, wliile the 
woman is his real wife in every respec t, she is 
desi gn a ted legal 1 y as a “half- wi fe, “ i I lalbivcih ) . 
This sc^rt of union was discoiinteiiancxrd by the 
church, but when c'ontrac'ted seriously it was held 
to be indissoluble. We l)elieve there is also a 
similar custom in the same country relative to 
the marriage of women of rank with men of a 
lower station, whereby the man assumes the name 
of Mic wom.ni. and])ecom‘'sa half-liusbaiid, though 
he is in fact, as well as law, a real husband. 

In the early history of the Catholic Church 
priests were not forbidden to marry, but were 
simply adimanshed, by the advice of St. Paul, to 
remain singl**, as it was thought they were better 
tpialifical, in that state, to administer tlie duties 
of th?irsac;' (1 olllct Consequently mo.st of the 
pr’._',ts maii^ . 'n..d ared fixiiiilics, and this cas- 
torn prevail (I unld . »ut the 12th century. 


In England priestly celibacy was not fully ac- 
coinpli.slied until during the reign of IIenr>’ I., 
though many previous efforts had been made to 
bring it about. 

In 1077, during the reign of William the Con- 
queror, Pope Gregory \'II. attempted to enforce 
celibacy among the luiglisli clergy, but he en- 
countered the opposition of William, who hadde- 
Icrmined to resist the encroachments of the 
Roman Pontiffs upon his kingly prcrogalive.s. 
Gregc.)ry affected an anxious care for the purity 
of manners ; and he de clared that even the cha.ste 
pleasures of the marriage relation were incon.sist- 
ent with the sanctity of the sacerdotal office. He 
accordingly issued a decree prohibiting the mar- 
riage of iniesls. cxcommnniealing all clergy- 
men who should re fuse to abandon their wives, 
and rendering it eiiminal in the people to attend 
services c'oiiducted b\ siu‘li profane prie.sts. This 
decree was a blow at tlu* ver3'rool and foundation 
of .soc'ietv ; it meant the destruction of family ties, 
the sei)aration of lliousaiids of liusbamls from 
the ir wives, and the abaiidoiimeul of helpless and 
innocent children. It was a measure that cost 
the Chnrcli more pains than the preipagatioii of 
any otliea* doctrine it had ever previously at- 
lempteMl. Many synods were summoned in dif- 
ferent parts of Ivurope I>efore it was finally settled, 
for it aftecte*d those interests and sentiments 
whiedi all men h(»ld dearer than life, and mjthiiig 
but the blind obedience of the agecoiild ever have 
driven the clergv to the acce])laiice of such a de- 
cree. It was observed that tlie younger priests 
offered less oppo.sitioii Ir) the Pope’s requirements 
than those who were more advanced in years, 
and whose family connections and habits of life 
were conse<iuently more firmly fixed. A tempor- 
ary comjuomi.se was finally tdTected, ])y which it 
was enacted that none except those who belonged 
to collegiate and cathedral eh urclies should be re- 
quired to .separate from their wives. But the con- 
troversy continued through the remainder of Will- 
iam’s reign, as well as that of William Rufus his 
succe.s.sor, tlie Cliiircli gradually and steadily ad- 
vancing in its purpose, until in 1116, during the 
reign of Henry I . , at a sx nod called by the legate of 
Uondon, a vole was pas.scd enacting .severe penal- 
ties on the marriages of priests ; but even then the 
measure was not rigidly enforced until .some years 
later, owing to an indiscretion of the pre.siditig 
bishop, in seeking the company of a xvoman of 
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pleasure the iiiglit followiiiir his most earnest 
haraiD^Mie in iavor of the sanctity of the priestly 



oftr.’c. This iiKatle can'll. ^ 
re- irded, for tl e h.^.c beim 


tile measure to he 
, \vi;li derision and 


contempi, but the authorities at Rome i)crsistcd 
in tlieir (letermiiialioii and eventually accom- 
plished their pur- 
pose. 

Marriage, like 
nearly everylliiiig 
else, has devel- 
oped, through 
the natural laws 
of evolution, from 
a barbarous union 
of the sexes, to its 
^»''.‘vsent position 
as the most len- 
der, sacred and 
important rela- 
tion in human 
alfaiis. Tliere is 
a \ ast difference 
b(.'l\veeii the rude 
and forcible 
seizure of a wife, 
according to the 
cuslnni of barba- 
rous ages, and 
tlie ]>onip and 
circumstance of 
tile Ivnglish 
}v])iscopal or 
Catholic ser^•ice 
and cvreiiiony, 
when- olhciate a 
bivshop. a deacon, 
a n arclideacnii, 
the scholarly 
head of a great 
seat of - learning, 
together with the 
clergy of the 
richest religious 
foundations in the 
kingdom, alidad 
in the splendid 
sacerdotal vest- 
ments and robes 
of -a powerful 
Church, while 
around, met to 
witness the mar. 
riage, arc assembled the flower of the reigning 
house, of the nobility and of the Commons — ilhis- 
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trioii.s statesman, artists, men of letters, of science 
— accompanied by llie fairest women in the realm ; 
while in the midst of this da/./.ling scene, in fnmt 
of the steps of the altar, are the ^room and his 
bride, the latter resplendent in pearls and dia- 
monds. 

In contrast with tliis .splendid and beautiful 
scene, students of history will recall the seizure 
of the Sabine women liy the earl}’ Romans. This 
is an example of the uncivilized marrias^e by cap- 
ture. As men gather into society and build cities 
and form states, the institution of jiroperty modi- 
fies the marriage by capture into marriage by 
purchase, as exemplified in the annual marriage 
market of the Halwhjiiiaiis. W’ickeil oUl Babylon 
did not mean to have any old maids on her hands, 
and so she declared that every marriageable girl 
should l)e j)Ut and sold once a \ear at jmblic 
auction. But as only the pretty girls found hus- 
bands by this dex'ice, the price for the ]>relty ones 
was turned into tlie puiilic cofiers as dowries for 
their homely sisters. In this way that terrible 
old sinner found husbands for all, her girls. Those 
men whom she could not catch with beauty she 
snared with money. 

We learn from liistory that the girls themselves 
were not averse to this arrangement, and that on 
the days of their public sales they decked them- 
selves out in their prettiest and most liewitching 
attire, and sat bablding as only young girls can 
on the elevated platform where they were e.xposed 
to the view of their future husliands— or, most 
likely, masters. It was for tho.se poor, ignorant 
creatures a delightful holiday, and the delicious 
realization of their maidenly dreams, particularly 
when they were so fortunate as to become the 
pro])crty of rich, hand.some or innueiitial youths. 

The old Roman marriage cu.stoin xvas more 
humane and romantic, and nearer in accord with 
the modern .style. When the hearts of a Roman 
man and woman beat as one, and tliey were ready 
t'j make public announcement of this interesting 
fact, the woman ])laced herself in the arms of the 
man in the pre.sence of ten witnesses, then the 
twain ate together an unleavened farina cake pre- 
viously bk.sscd by the priest. This was the be- 
trothal. On the day when the separate legal 
existence of the trv'o ended, amh the union of 
the!* lives began, .ce woman was conducted to 
the house of her 1 irothed, with a veil over her 
feoe and a distaff i * her hand. Upon stepi)ing 


over the threshold of her new home, between two 
youths, and lighted with tlie torch of a third, she 
placed herself upon a sheep.skin rug spread just 
within the door, and called to her beloved, who 
incontinently answered the soft coo of his mate, 
and delivered to her the key of the love cote. 
When together they touched fire and water, in 
token of purity and fidelity, whereupon they were 
tleclared man and wife by the .sanction of the 
gods and the legal authorities. This was an ex- 
ceedingly bcaiilifiil as well as romnntie marringe 
custom, and could he inlrodiiced witli excellent 
effect into oiir modern ceremonies. 

The Indian wedding ceremony is illu.strated by 
the marriage of Pocahontas and John Rolf. It 
was short and simple, but doubtless answered rdl 
practical purposes. The bride and groom, joining 
hands, jiim]K‘d together o\er a bn.)omstiek, afti-r 
which tluy turned and Idew at one anotlier through 
their lips from the reservoir of wind .stored in 
their pidTed out cluvks. .Such a eeremoiiy no 
doubt ;ip])cared very curious, if not ridiculous, Im 
tho.se who witnessed it, but if history is to be 
relied u])oii, Pocahontas made a most excellent 
and loving little wifi*, and many proud families 
and distinguished men and women of the Old 
Dominion have coiigratulaU*d themselves upon 
having the* l.iood of this Indian princess in thcii 
veins — among others, no less a personage than 
the celebrated John Randolpli, of Roanoke. 

Ill Japan a wedding is a very clo.se and exclu- 
sive affair. Usually no one but a blood relation 
is admitted as a .spectator. Rarely, therefore, has 
a foreigner ever .seen a japane.se nuptial celebra- 
tion. Tlieir marriage custom is v’cry curious. 
Tile only dowry which a bride lakes to her hus- 
band is her trousseau, which is extensive enough 
to .satisfy all her feminine passion for dress. The 
husbamr.s expectation is realized if the wife pos- 
se.sses amiability and hoii.sewifely abilitx' — the 
very be.st dowrx' which any woman can convey to 
the man whom she marries. 

At “sweet “ the betrothed maiden become- 
a wife, and the man a liusban<l at 20. The nup- 
tials arc at night. On the morning of the wed- 
ding day the bridal trousseau is taken to the house 
of the bridegroom, and if she has any pieces of. 
furniture, these also are carried to her future 
home. The household goods of both families, in 
tHeircounterfeitpre.sentments, are a.s.sembled before 
an altar, decked with flowers and covered with 
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oflfcrHigs. Near Ijy stands a lacqner table with a 
dwarf cedar, holdiiii;’ alsotlie lij^urcs of the Jai)aii- 
cse .Vdaiii and Jvve and the mystic turtle and ^U)rk. 

Toward Ini'!! noon of tlie happy day the wed- 
ding- company, splendid in variej;aled c'ostnnus 
proceeds to the fete. Then the ])ri<le in s])i>tle>s 
white, with a veil over her face, ;^oes ont between 
two friends, and is followi-d l>y a proce.^.sinn ol 
relatives no less s])leiidid than du* one appn>ai*li- 
iil^ t»* meet them. 'I'lie two friends are called tlu* 
male and female bntlerilies. In their divss they 
imilate the brilliant eolorini;' tm the win;.^s ut this 
iiisecl, which in Ja[)an is the symbol ol coiijny^al 
felicity. 

The most solemn form of the cerem<.)ny is the 
scene of the two-month vase, ornamented with 
bainls of dainty I'olored pa])er. At a i^iven sii^nal 
one of the but L i Hies fills the y:\<r, the other offers 
it to the lips of the kiieelini^ ('(.)ii])le, the husband 
drinkinj^' lir^^t, the wile afterward. It is their first 
drani’iit of nnnlal blis'», the ]^led^i;e and promise 
that henci'fortli the\ are to pariakc* c([iially of the 
bitter sweet of coniine, years. 

'flu* Knssiaii inarria^^e least is a rude and boist- 
erous alTair, in keepini;' with the characf r of that 
pc'ople. After the cerenionv in the chapel, ac- 
eordinj.; to the rites of the (ireek C'hnrch. the 
happy conj)le repair to the home of the bride, 
where the feast is served. Here an* ^i;atliei'ed 
lunj^e. nni;.;!! lookin;^ men and women in caps and 
furs, wlio indnli;e in boisterous laiii^hter and 
coarse ji‘sts that bring the blood of shame to the 
cheeks of the .shrinking bride. In no (dher coun- 
try would such things be tolerated, not even 
aiiKMig the lower grades ol .society ; but iinfor- 
innately Russia is still the only nation, pretend- 
ing to civilization, which remains nnder the heel 
of a desj^otic ruler, and the pco])le are coiise- 
([iieiitly no further advanced than the Middle-x\ge 
state of refinement. 

A Duteh peasant wedding represents a .scene of 
love and hilarious enjoyment, untainted by the 
coarseness of the Russian ceremony. The wed- 
ding guests dance in all the .stages of rn.stic .agil- 
ity md glori-.ms fun, to the niiisie of the hurdy- 
*^;nrdy, while the happy pair, seated or .standing, 
‘the man awkardly embracing bis wile, whispers 
in In-r ear the honeyed gibbeii.sh of his rustie af- 
.u'c.ions, to ''diiel he li.'-'tens In a eon.slrained, 
p .ssive, foi>)ishlv- ’»py sort of way. 

The ancient He ^rew ceremony was an elabo- 


rate and brilliant aflair. On the morning of the 
wedding day a .splendid canopy of scarlet silk or 
velvet was ereeted out of doors; four poles sup- 
l)orted the canopy and four men sii])porled the 
poles. The groom was then led nnder the canopy 
by one of his male friends, to the strain.^ 
of instnuneiital music. As he pa.ssed under the 
pavilion the speetators burst into the joyous .sain 
tation : “blessed is he who is now' coiiie. ” After 
him came llie bridi‘. led by a female friend nndei 
tile nuptial canopy and tliree times around the 
groom. Then llic bridegroom took lier once 
around, reieiving as they went the eongratiila- 
lions of those present. lie then placed her at his 
right, ami so together they stood with tlieir faces 
t(.) tlienortli, ;md lluir backs to the .south. There- 
upon llu‘ Rabbi ('ovei'ed the pair with the mar- 
riage wrap])er of the In iih^grooin, joined their 
hands .'iiid .said a ])lessing over a eni) of wine, 
w’hicli they tone!u‘d witli their li])S. 

Alter this the gloom slipped a plain gold ling 
on the linger of liis Spouse. Then, following the 
reading* o( the nmn i.ige settlement by tile olfieiat- 
ing rabbi, the ceremony of the cup of wine was 
rejx ated, varied this time 1)y a rabbinical reading 
of the “.seven beiiedii'lions,” and tlie dramatic 
])reakiiig ol tlu^ eii]) by tlie biadegrooni, in token 
that the marriage jii.'^t consummated could never 
be broken. At the sound of sliixering gla.ss, 
“May yon Ik* liappv ! “ ])ealed irom the tliroats 
of the festive company, and the two were no more 
twain, blit one ilesli, for thus saitli the Rord. 

The union of tlie se.ves must ever continue to 
be associated with .sentiments of tenderness and 
roinanci*, and the eternal fitness of things requires 
that it should be .so. The little “god of love,” 
that beautiful ereation of tlie ancient poets, wall 
never ce.isc to be an object eT tender intere.st, 
if not of worship, on the part of lho.se who po.s- 
.sess young hearts and wairni afiections. In the 
blooniing. months of .spring the maiden’s njiiid 
runs unconsciou.sly upon Ihonghts of love, and in 
every budding flower and blnsliing ro.se she ex- 
pects to find a Cupid, with rognisli lips and bent 
bow, ready to pierce her heart with the divine 
passion 

THE WAR OF THE ROSEJ. 

HE civil war in England known a.s ‘ 77ie IVar 
of the Roses'' was a contest for the throne 
between the houses of York and Lancaster. It 
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began with the battle of vSt. Albans, May 22, 1455, 
and continued, with occasional interniissioiis, for 
a period of more than twenty years. During its 
progress upwards of sixty ])rincesof the blorid i)er- 
ished, fully one-half of tlic no])ility were exter- 
minated, and it is estimated that more than one 
hundred tlionsand soldiers fell in the various bat- 
tles that were hnight. All Ivnglaiid was a scene 
of carnage, and every hoiist* became a f«.»rtress, 
merely to decide, (piainlh’ reinarbs a well-known 
historian, “whether the .son of a lifth son by 
male descent, and of a third son by the female 
line, or the son of a fourth son, had a better claim 
to the crown (»f Ivigland.’’ 

The Duke of York was a title formerly con- 
ferred upon the younger sons of the kings of 
England, the first lo bear it being bMward Plan- 
tagenet, fifth son of lidward HI. and Oneeii 
Phili[)pa, whose romantic love-story is told in the 
history of (jueeti Isabella, of Ibigland, in another 
])art of this volume. I'alward was created Duke 
of York on the 6th of August, 13S5. 

Twenty-three ye.ars previously on the T^th of 
November, 1362, his elder brother, John of Gaunt, 
the fourth son of balward and IMiiliiipa, had been 
created Duke of Lancaster; a‘nd these two brothers 
becanu‘ the founders of the rival houses which, 
nearly a century later, deluged Ibigland with the 
fratricidal l.dood of a civil war. At the commence- 
ment (»f the war the house of York .adopted a 
white rose as its emblem, and the house of T,an- 
caster a red rose; hence the designation of “The 
War of the Roses. 

A better iiuderstamling of the dispute can be 
reached by tracing the descent of the house of 
York : The first Duke was succeeded by his sou 
Edwanl, who was killed at the b.iltleof Agincourt, 
in 1415, and was succeeded by bis nephew^ Richard, 
son of Aiiiie Mortimer, wdio w^as great-grand- 
dauglitcr of IJoiiel, Duke of Clarence, the third 
son of Juiwanl 111 . and Philiiipa. It wms by vir- 
tue of this descent from the Duke of Clarence that 
the house alleged its superior right over that of 
Lancaster, wdiieli wais descended from a fourth 
so: . Tin* tide of Duke of York was subsequently 
borne by b/hvard Plantagenel, kmnvn in hi.story 
.IS Edwaird IV.; Richard Plantagenet, .supposed 
lo l:..ve been murdered in the Towner by his uncle 
'lichard JII , in i ! ^3 ; Henry Tudor, the sanguin- 
ary Henry AT Ik of history; Charles Stuart, 
hnowu as Charles 1., wdio was beheaded through 


the inlluenee of Cromwell ; and Janies Stuart, wdio 
became James H., of England. The title was 
afterward conferred by the i^re tender James HI., 
on his Second son, Henry Benedict, who is known 
in history as Cardinal York, the last of the royal 
family of vStuarts. 

The War of the Roses began during the reign 
of Henry VI., the third and last monarch of the 
Lancasterian dynasty. He w’as born in Windsor, 
December 6, 1421, and crowned on the ist of the 
following September, the day after the death of his 
father, Henry V., wdieii only nine months old. 
rarliameiit declared him king of ITancc and 
ICiiglaiKl and Dordof IrelaiKl, and made his ilnele, 
the Duke of Bedford, jn'otector, defender and 
chief coiinsell«)r of the kingdom andchiireh, with 
th'.‘ [H'ovisioii that his younger brother, the Duke 
of Oloiieesler, should act in his stead during his 
absence. A month later, in October, 1422 ; 
Charles VI., of Prance, died, and the infant 
Henry w’as ]>roelaimed king of Prance in all 
those parts of that country which wvre in the 
possession of the Englisli, w'hile the iTeneli 
jilaced their croU'ii upon llie head of Charles 
VIL, afterw'ard called the Victorious, fifth .son of 
their deceased monarch. A long struggle followed 
l)etw’cen the sii])porlers of Henry and those of 
Charles, in wdiich the Jbiglish w'erc generally vic- 
torious, until Joan of Arc, the famous Maid of 
Orleans, appeared n])on the scene and by herjicroic 
valor ami enthusi.asni turned the scale in favor of 
the iTciicli. 

Henry w’as a wv.ak prince, of an amiable dis- 
position, but subject to fits of insanity, wdiich re- 
curred at intervals during liis entire life. His 
wife, the beautiful .Margaret of Anjou, on the con- 
trary, WLTS a woman of superior intclU‘ct, indomi- 
table wall, and heroic courage. During their 
joint reign she w^as the real ruler. 

Margaret w’as the daughter of the Duke of 
Lorraine and Count of Provence, who w^as also titu- 
lar king of vSieily and Jerusalem. She \vas born 
on the 23d of March, 1429, and died on the 25th 
of Aiignst, 1481, having com] rrc.sscd into the short 
period of her life about as many .startling events 
as any other celebrated wamian the world has pro- 
duced. Reports of her w^onderfnl beauty having 
reached Henry, he rerpicsled that her portrait 
.should be obtained for his iii.spcction. This por- 
trait showed her to be even more beautiful than 
she had been represented, and Henry was instantly 
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caplivaled. The marria^u was favored hy Charles 
\TT., of hVaiiee, that it would jirove the 

basis of a peace between the two countries. 
Henry’s devotion was so blind and o\'eipower- 
that he rushed into the alliance against the 
will of the powerful leaders by whom he was sur- 
Kjaiided, and this iiidiscrelion in the mailer <)f his 
marriage was ])roba])ly the real cause ot his lutinx* 
political troubles, h'or Ihe ])urpose of hastening 
mailers he sent llie Duke of Suffolk to Xaiicv, in 
hrance, where Margaret and her j)arenls wen^ at 
that lime residing, and the marriage cereimmy 
was performed with Suffolk as Ileiny’s jiroxy. 
Margaret did not reach Jbiglaiid until the follow 
ing A])ril, when the marriage was jiroclaimed at 
TilcldK-ld Abbey (.m the 2jd of that month. Her 
‘arong will dominated over the weak di.sposition 
<»f her husband, and she became unpo])ular with 
the ruling classes of her adopted country. 'I'liis 
ill feeling was aggravated by the disasters to the 
Ibiglish arms iii I'rauee, the war with that conn 
try li iviug meanwhile been resumed. Topular 
alteiitioii began to be directed toward Richard, 
Diike of Vc.)rk, as the rightful heir to the throne. 

])re\'iouslv stated, he was descended from the 
liird son of iCdward III., while Ivdward hinisvlf 
wis dest'caided from the fourth son, and this fact, 
ad le«l to I leiirv’s weakness .and Margaret’s un- 
populaiity, encouraged the Duke of York, who 
was miH'li loved bei'ause of his bravery, mildne.ss, 
and good conduct in public and private life. It 
was bclievi>d, howi-ver, that so long as no <.>frspnng 
followed from the marriage of Henry and Mar- 
garet, York would peaceably succeed to the throne 
o;i the king’s death, and this opinion invveiited 
any ovi rt acts. lint <m the i ;^th of October, 145.3, 
Margaret’s only child, Jhlward, was born. 

Henry was at that time suffering^ from one of 
Ids periodical fits of imbecility, and the enemies 
of Margaret cdainied that her .son was either the 
off>,pring of tidultery or a sup])osititioiis child. 
The Duk»* of York was made j)rolector, but on the 
restoration of the king’s health he was dismissed, 
vvhereupon he appealed to arms, and the first 
shock of battle took jdace at St. .Albans. May 22, 
1155, resulting in a compute victory f</r the York- 
ists, or ]Kirtv of the White Rose. This was the 
actual commencement of the war of the roses. 
The* administration passed temporarily into the 
hands of the Duke of York, but th<* following 
year Henry’s authority was restored, although 


the control of the go\'eriiiiiciit was virtually in 
Margaret’s hands. A bitter personal feeling had 
long existed betwciii the ([Ueeii and the Ivail of 
W'arwiek, who was the most i>oweiful of the 
Yorkist leaders, .and lids personal cmiiily eau.sed a 
renewal of the wai. The first battles were fiivor- 
a1)le to the Uaiieasterian ]):irty, but in 1 |0<>, at tlu* 
decisive action of Xortlianipton, they were de- 
feated by Waiwick, and I lie king w.is ('.ipinred. 
Yolk now demanded the throne, and paiiiameiit 
decided that he .should succeed to it on Henry’s 
death, the duke in 
the mean time to ad- 
miiii.ster the govern- 
ment. 

In this erisis Mar- 
garet n.)se a bow the 
diHieullies by which 
.she was surmunded, 
and 1‘xhibited tin* 

1* c 1 u a rk ab 1 e courage 
and determination 
t)f her character. 
vShc gatluavd about 
lK‘r the leaders of the 
re<l rose i)arlv, nid 
assoinMiiig a small 
army, she impetu- 
ously attacked the 
sii])erior forces of the 
w h i t e roses, .a 1 
Wakefield, (Hi the 
3 (->th of Deceliilier, 
r p)(), and her tn.)o])S 
lieiiig animated by 
tliusiasin, won a c(.)m])lel(.‘ vietory, thi* Duke of 
Y(»rk being .slain in the battle. Two iiKmths 
later, oil the ijtli of hVbruary, i4f>i, she fought 
the second battle of vSt. Albans, and won aiKjlher 
brilliant \actorv, by wldcli her husband, who 
had lueaiiwliil'.* been held as :\ ])risoner, was once 
moi'e restoied to Ids fritaids. 

but other events were oivurriiig which were to 
rc’sull in the complete overthrow of the* party of 
the red rose. 1 mmcdi.ilelv afU r the death of the 
Duke of ^’or k, his eldest son, Jvdward, then only 
nineteen years of age, put himself at the head of 
an army of \\\ Ish mountaineers, .ind deferiled n 
formidal)le force under the* Ihirlsof Pembroke and 
( )rmon(l, near Hereford. After the defeat of War- 
wick at the second battle of St. .\lbaus, hUlward 
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marched directly to London, which he entered 
without opposition. Here his youth, boldness, 
and 4nanly beauty rendered him a universal 
favorite, and on the 4th of March, 1461, he was 
proclaimed king by the parliament. 

Margaret, finding the gates of London closed 
against her, and vigorous preparations being made 
for an attack upon her forces, retreated toward the 
north, and was 
pursued by 
young Edward 
at the head of 
an army about 
equal to her own 
in numbers. 

They met upon 
I h c m a r s h y 
plain near Tow- 
ton, and here 
was fought, on 
the 29th of 
March, 1461, 
the bloodiest 
battle in the 
whole liistory 
of England. 

The two armies 
were nearly 
equal, number- 
ing about 50 ,(kk.) 
on each side, 
and within their 
ranks were con- 
centrated t h e 
accum 111 ated 
hatreds of years 
of civil strife. 

Each party pro- 
claimed that no 
quarter should 
be given, and 
the riot of mur- 
der had full sway. The battle began early in the 
morning, and continued until the following day, 
resulting in the complete overthrow of the Lan- 
casterian party. More than 30 ,ock 3 men were slain 
on this bloody field. Margaret, with her husband 
and son, fled into Scotland, and sailed from thence 
to France, where she sought an alliance with 
Louis XI. She succeeded only to a limited ex- 
tent, returning to Scotland four years later at the 
30 


head of five hundred Frcncli troops. This insig- 
nificant force was joined by a small band of 
Scotch, and in pure des])eration tlie intrepid queen 
gave battle to the ICnglish army under I,ord Mon- 
tacute, near Hexham, resulting, as might have 
iK^eti anticipated, in a complete rout of her little 
army. The old king, her husband, made his c.s- 
cape in one direction, ami Margaret and her son 


in another. The former fled into Tyancashire, 
where he remained concealed for more than a >'ear,. 
but was finally caiHured and conveyed to London. 
Here he was subjected to the most cruel indigni- 
ties. The I\arl of Warwick ordered that his feet 
should be tied in his .stimi])S, after the manner of 
a common criminal, and tliat he .should be 
paraded around the ])illor\% where he was greeted’ 
by the base insults and deri.sive shouts of Oi 
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vicious mob. lie was then conducted to the 
Tower, and cast into a dungeon, from which, four 
years later, he was rescued, and once more pro- 
claimed king of England for a brief term. 

The unfortunate Margaret and the young Prince 
of Wales sought safety in a dense forest, where 
they were attacked by a robber ; but she met 
him with such queenly dignity and grace 
that he was completely subdued, and became 
their staunch and foithfiil fr end, guidinglhem in 


safety to the coast, where they embarked for 
France. 

King Edward, feeling that he was now firmly 
seated upon the throne, engaged in a life of plea- 
sure, and also manifested great cnielty toward the 
wearers of the red rose. Every I^ancasteriaii of 
prominence who could be found was executed, 
according to the sanguinary customs of the times ; 
tile gaps thus made in the English Tiobility lacing 
filled as rapidly as they occurred by the substitu- 
tion of staunch friend"* of the king. 

About this time Edward privately married 


Elizabeth, the widow of Sir John Grey and 
daughtei of Richard Woodville, Baron Rivers, 
whom he had met at her father’s hou.se, while 
hunting in the forests of Grafton. She was soon 
afterwards proclaimed queen, and her father was 
made an earl. This unioii greatly displeased the 
haughty Earl of W^arwick, who had been negoti- 
ating for an influential foreign matrimonial alli- 
ance with the king. He was therefore deeply 
incensed because his efforts were so little regarded, 
and other influential members of 
the court joined him in openly ex- 
pressing their dissatisfaction over 
the elevation of a low-born woman 
like Elizabeth to the proud posi- 
tion of queen of ]^ngland. Among 
the other inalcoiitciits was no less 
a personage than the Duke of 
Clarence, a l)rother of the king. 
Tlie dissatisfaclion blazed out into 
open revc)U in 1469, and (piickly 
spread to all parts of the island. 
An army of 6o/x)o men was col- 
lected in Yorkshire, under a hero 
of the troopers, named Robin Re- 
desdale ; while the Earl of War- 
wick, who had been absent in 
France, had won the friendvShip of 
Louis XI. and become reconciled 
to his old enemy Margaret, landed 
at Dartmouth with a smtill body of 
troops, which in a few days in- 
creased to an army equal to the 
one in York.shirc. Edward, wholly 
engrossed with his pleasures and 
tlie punishment of his enemies, paid 
no attention to the gathering .storm 
until it was almost ready to burst 
upon his devoted head. Then 
he began his operations with, .spirit and en- 
ergy, but it was too late. As the Earl of War- 
wick marched northward, the enthusiasm of his 
soldiers and their rapidly increasing numbers 
shook the fidelity of the royal troops, and Edward 
soon found him.self without a sufficient army to 
dej)end upon. Becoming alarmed for his personal 
safety, he fled to Holland, and Warwick entered 
London with flying colors and amidst the plaudits 
of the fickle populace. Poor old King Henry wa.s 
brought forth from his gloomy cell in the Tower, 
and once more proclaimed the royal head of 
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England. A 
new. parli ament 
was summoned, 
which, obedient 
to the com- 
m a n d s of its 
masters, pro- 
nounced Ed- 
ward a usurper, 
attainted his ad- 
herents of trea- 
son, and de- 
clared all acts 
passed by his 
authority re- 
pealed. 

11 lit mean- 
while he was 
not idle. With 
commend able 
spirit he col- 
lected within a 
few months a 
body of Flemish 
and Dutch free 
lances, with 
whom he landed 
at Ravenspur, 
and immedi- 
ately began his 
march towr\rds 
tli.^ interior. 

first he pre- 
tended that he 
was only trying 
to recover his 
ancient patri- 
mony as Duke 
of York, and by 
his instructions 
the battle-cry of 
his followers 
was, “Eong 
live King Hen- 
ry,” until his 
force had in- 
creased to such 
an extent that 
he felt safe in 
offering battle to 
the king’s army, 
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cotiimauded by Warwick. The battle took ])lace 
at Barnet, April 14, 1471, where the Lancas- 
terians were beaten and Warwick himself slain. 
Once more Kdward became master of London 
and the person of the old king, who was again 
remanded to the 'I'ower, where he was murdered 
a month later by the Duke of Oloucester, better 
known as the inhimons hiincUback, Richard 111 . 


Duritig the progress of these events the coura- 
geous Margaret had collected a small force of 
French troops and accompanied by her son, then 
eighteen yeari? of age, landed at their head, at 
Weymouth, on the very day of the disaster at 
Barnet. On receiving this startling information 
she topk sanctuary in Beaulieu Abbey, where she 
wa. waited '\pon by some of the Lancasterian 
i iders, who, ha\ ng a strong force, prevailed 
uix)n her to join them ; but while seeking to effect 


a junction wdth their friends in Wales, Edward 
assaulted them at Tewkesbury, May 4, 1471, with 
a largely superior force, and totally defeated them. 
Margaret and her .son fled to a neighboring fortress, 
where they were soon afterward attacked by 
Edward’s entire army, and when the commandant 
proposed a surrender, she with her own hands 
lashed the standard to the pole and declared that 
she would rather die tluui 
submit. But resistance 
against such oven\dielming 
numbers was madness, and 
they were soon compelled to 
yield. 

After so many years of hc' 
roic effort the unfortunate 
queen and the young prince 
were helpless captives in the 
hands of their enemies. 
When the prince was brought 
before King Kdward the lat- 
ter asked him what biisinevSS 
he had in hhigland, to which 
he replied tliat he had come 
to recover his father’s king- 
dom , whereupon E d w a r d 
struck him in the face with 
his mailed hand and knocked 
him down. ^\t this, the 
Dukes of (Boucester and 
Clarence, who were standing 
by, taking the hint from llie 
king, drew their swords and 
stal>l)ed the youth to death 
on the spot. 

Queen Margaret was im- 
prisoned in the. Tower, and 
was there at the time of the 
murder of her husband. She 
was subsequently removed to 
Windsor, and from thence to 
Wallingford, remaining a prisoner until No- 
vember 3, 1475, when she was ransomed by 
Louis XL, who paid 50,000 crowns for her 
liberty, her father having ceded Provence to 
him as security for that puq)Ose. On being 
released .she formally renounced all the rights 
her marriage with King Henry had given her, 
and retired to deep ?jeclusion at Reculfe, near 
Angers, one of the possessions of her father. On 
the death of the latter she became a member of the 
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family of the Lord of Dampierre, and resided in 
his chateau during the remainder of her life. vShe 
is said to have retained her vivacity and much of 
lier rcinarkablc beauty, tliroiigh all the trials and 
vicissitudes of her eventful career. 

THOMAS CHATTERTON, THE MAD POET. 

T homas CHATTKRTON was bom at Bris- 
tol, November 20, 1752. His father, wlio 
had taught the Free School there, died before his 
birth, and he was educated at a charity school, 
where nothing but ICnglish, writing, and accounts 
were taught. His first lessons were said to have 
been from a black-letter Bible, which may have 
had some effect on his youthful imagination. At 
the age of fourteen he was put apprentice to an 
attorney, where his .situation was irk.soiiie and 
uncomfortahle, but left him ample time to ])ro.sc‘- 
ciite his private .studies. He was iiassionalcly 
devoted to poetry, antiquities and heraldry, and 
ambitious of distinction. His ruling ])assion, he 
says, was “ uncon(|uerable pride. He now set 
himself to aOcom])lish his various impositions by 
pretended discoveries of old manu.scripts. In 
Octolier, 176S, the new bridge at Bristol was fin 
jelled ; and Chatterton sent to a newspaper in the 
town a pretended account of the ceremonies on 
opening the old bridge, introduced by a letter to 
the printer, intimating that “the description of 
the friars first passing over the old liridge was 
taken from an ancient manuscript.” To one 
man, fondvff heraldic honors, he gave a pedigree 
reaching up to the time of William the Compieror; 
to another he presents an ancient poem, the “ Ro- 
niaunt of the Cnyghle,” written by one of his an- 
cestors 450 years beibre : to a religious citizen of 
Bn.stol he gives an ancient fragment of a sermon 
on the Divinity of the Holy S])irit, as 'icrotcn by 
Thomas Rowley, a monk of the fifteenth century ; 
to another, .solicitous of obtaining information 
about Bristol, he makes the valuable pre.sciit of an 
account of all the churches of the city, as they 
appeared three hundred years before, and accom- 
panies it with drawings and de.scriptions of the 
castA the whole pretended to be drawn from 
writings of the “gode prie.ste Thomas Rowley.” 

Horace Walpole was engaged in writing the 
History of Briti.sh Painters and Chatterton .sent 
him an account of eminent “ Car\ ellers and Peyiie- 
ters, ’ ’ who once flourished i 11 Bristol. These, with 
various impositions of a similar nature, duped the 


citizens of Bri.stol. Chatterton had no i'c)nlidaiit 
in his labors ; he toiled in secret, gratified only 
by “ the stoical pride of talent.” lie rrecjiieiitly 
wrote by moonlight, conceiving tlial tlie imme^ 
diate pre.sence of that luminary added to the in- 
.spiration. His Sundays were commonly spent in 
walking alone into the etmiitry about Bristol, and 
drawing sketclies of ehiirelies and other ohjeets 
which liad impre.s.sed his romantic imagination. 
He would also lie down i)n the meadows in view 
of St. Mary’s Chiircli, Bristol, fi.x liis eyes n])')n 
the ancient t‘difice. and seem as if In* were in a 
kind of trance, lie thus nursed the enthusiasm 
which destroyed him. Thoiigli I'orrect and orderly 
ill his conduct, Chatterton, licfore he was sixteen, 
imbibed principles of infidelity, and the idea of 
suicide was familiar to his iiiiiid. It was, how- 
ever, overruled for a time by his j)assion for 
literary fame and distinction. It was a favorite 
maxim with him, that man is equal to anything, 
and that everything might he achieved by dili- 
gence and al>stinenee. His alleged discoveries 
having attracted great attention, the youth slated 
that he found the mamiscrii)ts in his mother’s 
house. “In the muniment room of St. Mary 
Redeliffe Chiireli of Bristol, several chests had 
been aiieiently deposited, among which was one 
called the ‘Coffre’ of M:. Canyiige, an eminent 
merclianl of Bristol, who had relmilt the church 
ill the reign of IvUvard l\'. Alioiit tlie year 1727 
those chests liad been ]>rokeii o])eu by an order 
from proper authority: some ancient deeds had 
been taken out, and the remaining maiinseripts 
left exptised as of no value. Chatlerton's father, 
whose iiiiele was sexton of the cliiireh. had carried 
off great iinmhers of the ])arelimeiits, a:id had 
used them as covers for liooks in his school. 
Amidst the residue of his father’s ravages, Chat- 
terlon gave out that he had found many writings 
of Mr. Canynge, and of Thomas Rcnvley (the 
friend of Canynge), a priest of the fifteenth eeii- 
lury,” These fictitious poems were published in 
the “Town and County Magazine,” to whieh Chat- 
tertoii had become a contributor, and occasioned 
a warm eoiitrt)versy among literary aiiticpiaries. 
Some of them he had submitted to Horace Wal- 
pole, who showed them to Gray and Mason ; but 
these compelent judges proiionnced them to be 
forgeries. 

After three years spent in the attorney’s office, 
Chatterton olitahied his release from his appreii- 
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ticeship, and went to London, wliere he engaged 
in various tasks for the booksellers, and wrote for 
the magazines and newspapers. He obtained an 
introduction to Beckford, the patriotic and popular 
lord-mayor, and his own inclinations led him to 
espouse the opposition party. “But no money,** 
lie says, “is to be got on that side of the question ; 
interest is on tlie other side. But he is a poor 
author who cannot write on both sides.*’ He 
boasted that his company was courted everywhere, 


coinposition. Ilis spirits had always been un- 
equal, alternately gloomy and elevated-rboth in 
extremes ; he had cast off the restraints of religion 
and had no steady principle to guide him, unless 
it was a strong affection for his mother and sister, 
to whom he sent remittances of money, while hi- 
means lasted. Habits of intemperance, succeeded 
by fits of remorse, exasperated his constitutional 
melancholy ; and after being reduced to actual 
want (thotigh with characteristic pride he rejected 
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and “that he would settle the nation before he 
had done.” The splendid visions of promotion 
and consequence, however, soon vanished, and 
c\x-5i his labours for the periodical press failed to 
afford him the means of comfortable subsistence. 
He applied for the appointment of a surgeon’s 
mate to Africa, but was refused the necessary re- 
commendation. This seems to have been his last 
hope, and he made no farther effort at literary 


a dinner offered him by his landlady the day be- 
fore his death), he tore all his papers, and de- 
stroyed himself by taking arsenic, Augast 25, 
1 770. At the time of his death he was aged seven- 
teen years nine months and a few days. ‘ ‘ No 
Rnglish poet,” says Campbell, “ever equalled 
him at the same age.’* The remains of the un- 
happy youth were interred in a shell in the bury- 
hig-ground of Shoe-Lane workhouse. His un- 
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finished papers he had destroyed before his death, 
and his room, when broken open, was found 
coveered with scraps of paper. 

THE SLEEP OF GREAT MEN. 

n APOhEON slept, an awTa^e of about five or 
six hours out of the tvv^enty-four. Ilis 
pJiVvSical constitution was such that he could do 
with less sleep than almost any other celebrated 
person of whom history furnishes any record. 
When actively engaged in his campaigns he fre- 
quently did not sleep more than tw(j or tliree 
hours at a time; and Victor lingo asserts that 
the night before the battle of Waterloo he did 
not lie down or close his eyes. It is also stated 
that his anxiety during the siege of Madrid, in 
December, i8o3, added to his irritation over the 
bad generalship of the French commanders dur- 
ing the previous Spanish campaigns, rendered him 
more sleepless than usual, and that he freipiently 
did not rest more than two or three hours during 
the twenty-four. 

Washington was a regular and sound sleeper. 
When at home at Mount V^’emon he usually retired 
betvv^een nine and ten o’clock, and arose the next 
morning about fiv^e. During his military cam- 
paigns his anxiety frequently kept him awake, 
and made him restless and irritable. He had not 
slept for two days previous to the disastrous battle 
of lyong Island, and his bad generalship and 
consequent defeat on that occasion have been 
attributed'by some writers to this fact. 

Ciesar, like Napoleon, was a light sleeper. As 
a rule he averaged five to six hours out of the 
twenty-four, and during his active campaigns 
much less. 

Authors, teachers, and other mental workers 
require more sleep than tho.se who labor phy.si- 
cally. Dickens slept an average of about seven 
hours, but if he overslept himself he found it diffi- 
cult to express his thoughts in his usual happy 
and fluent style. In working u]) the climaxes of 
his .stories he frequently became excessivxdy nerv 
ous, and sleep fled entirely away from him. He 
states himself that after he had finished the 
description of the death of little Paul Dombey, he 
was in such an excited mental condition that he 
spent the whole night nerv'^ously walking the 
streets of Paris, where he was at that time .so- 
journing. 

Sir Walter Scott has stated that he required .seven 


hours of total uncoii.sciousncss to fit him for the 
duties of the day. He was one of the most vol- 
uminous writers of any age, and his composition 
has a more even and regular Ilow than that of 
almost any other celebrated author. Most of his 
later ])ooks were dictated to aiiiaiiueiises, as he 
found the exces.siv e labor of i-oii.^tant writing more 
than he could endure. The larger number of his 
books, as well as his greatest works, were jh'o- 
duced after he was fifty years of age, and the 
“Tales of a Orandfather ” and otlicrs of his most 
popular writings were composed after he had 
reached his sixtieth year. At the age of fifty -five 
the failure of his publishers left him with, an enor- 
mous personal debt of over He im- 

mediately set to work to pay this off, and six 
years later, when his failing powers comj)elled 
him to cease writing, he had disposed of over 
^ 5 (K),o(.>(> of it. 'rile remainder was discharged in 
full, so that his creditors did not lo.se a .shilling. 
In Ihost^ days it was ([iiite an nnti.snal thing for 
an anthor to be largely rennnierated for his work ; 
indeed, many of them received only a miserable 
pittance as a reward of their labors. In later times 
large fortimcs have been amassed bv' authors. 

Sir Edward Coke, the famous Ivnglish jurist, 
elain: /(I that he required only six hours’ .sleep, 
and lie expre.s.scd his n.les for the division of his 
time in the following couplet : 

“.Six hours in sleep, in law’s grave stiuly six, 

Tour .spend in prayer — the rest on nature fix.” 

Sir William Jones, another celebrated English- 
man, amended these rules as follows : 

“Seven hours to law, to soothing sluinher .seven. 

Ten to the world allot, and a// to Heaven.” 

Sir William Jones’ rules are free from that in- 
nate suspicion of in.sincerity which clusters around 
those of Sir Ivdward Coke. A hawv er who claims 
to .spend four hours a day in prayer will bear 
watching. 

THE TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS. 

D K.XR Tom, this hniwii jug tliat now foams with mild 
ale 

(111 which I will drink to sweet Nan of the vale), 
Was once Toby Killjiot, a thirsty old soul, 

A- e’er diaiik a bottle, or fathomed a bowl ; 

In brousing about ’twas his ]>raisc to excel, 

.\nd among jolly topers he bore oil the bell. 

It chanced as in dog-days he sat at his case, 

In his flower-woven arbor, as gay as you please, 

W’ith a friend and a pipe puffing sorrows away. 

And with honest old stingo was soaking his clay, 
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His breath-doors of life on a sudden were shut, 

And he died full as bij; as a Dorchester butt. 

Ilis body wlien long in the ground it had lain, 

And time into clay had resolved it again, 

A potter found out in its covert so snug, 

And with part of fat Toby he formed this brown jug ; 
Now sacreil to fricMidship, and mirth, and mild ale, 

{So here’s to my lovely sweet N’aii of the vale ! 

O N parent knees, a naked new-born child. 

Weeping thou satst while all around thee smilc«l ; 
vSo live, that sinking in thy last long sleep, 

Calm tliou mayst smile, while all around thee weep. 

— From the J^ersian. 

♦ 

THE STORY OF LA ROCHE.— A PERSONAL PIC- 
TURE OF DAVID HUME. 

BV IIKXRY MCKKNZIK. 

T he character of Ea Roche, in this exquisite 
stor3^ is intended for Hume, the historian ; 
and it is said to be a perfect picture of this amiable 
author. We copy the story, both on account 
of its great interest and its historical value : 

More than forty years ago, an English philoso- 
pher, whose works havx* since I’leen read and 
admired by all Europe, resided at a little town in 
France. Some di.sappointments in his native 
country had first driven him abroad, and he was 
afterwards induced to remain there, from having 
found, in this retreat, where the connections even 
of nation and language were avoided, a perfect 
seclusion and retirement highly favorable to the 
development of abstract subjects, in which he ex- 
celled all the writers of his time. 

Perhaps in the structure of such a mind as Mr 

’s, the finer and more delicate sensibilities 

are seldom known to have place ; or if originally 
implanted there, are in a great measure extin- 
guished by the exertions of intense study and pro- 
found inve.stigation. Hence the idea of philoso- 
phy" and unfeelingncss being united has become 
proverbial, and in common language the former 
word is often u.sed to express the latter. Our pliil- 
o.sophcr has been censured by .some as deficient in 
warmth and feeling ; but the mildness of his 
manners has been allowed by all; and it is cer- 
tain that, if he was not easily melted into com- 
passion, it was at least not difficult to awaken his 
benevolence. *. 

One morning, whil*^ he sat busied in tho.se sf)ecu- 
lations which afterwards astonished the world, 
ar* old feiui^e domestic, who served him for a 


housekeeper, brought him word that an elderly 
gentleman and his daughter had arrived in the 
village the preceding evening on their way to 
.some distant country, and that the father had been 
suddenly .seized in the night with a dangerous di.s- 
order, which the jx^ople of the inn where they 
lodged feared would prove mortal ; that she had 
been .sent for as having .some knowledge in medi- 
cine, the village surgeon being then alxseiit ; and 
that it was truly piteous to .see the good old man, 
who .seemed not .so much afflicted by his own dis- 
tress as by that which it caused to his daughter. 
Her master laid aside the volume in his hand, and 
broke off the chain of ideas it had in.spired. His 
night-gown was exchanged for a coat, and he fol- 
lowed his (^oitvcnianfc to the .sick man’s apart- 
ment. 

’Twas the best in the little inn where they lay", 

but a paltry one notwithstanding. Mr was 

obliged to stooj) as he entered it. It was floored 
with earth, and above were the joi.sts, not plas- 
tered, and hung with cobwebs. On a flock-bed, at 
one end, lay the old man he came to visit ; at the 
foot of it .sat his daughter. She was dressed in a 
clean white bed-gown ; her dark locks huiig loo.sely 
over it as .she bent forward, watching the languid 

looks of her father. Mr and his hon.sckeeper 

had .stood some, moments in the room without the 
yxnmg lady’s being .sensible of their entering it. 
“ Mademoiselle ! ” said the old woman at last, in 
a .soft tone. She turned, and showed one of the 
fine.st faces in the world. It Avas touched, not 
.spoiled with sorrow ; and when she perceived a 
.stranger, whom the old woman now introduced to 
her, a bluvsli at first, and then the gentle cere- 
monial of native ])olitene.ss which the affliction of 
the time tempered, but did not extiiigui.sh, cros.sed 
it for a moment, and changed its expre.ssion. 
’Twas sweetness all, however, and our philosopher 
felt it strongly". It was not a time for words ; he 
offered his services in a few sincere ones. “ Mon- 
sieur lies mi.serably ill here,” said the gouver- 
nante ; “if he could possibly be moved any- 
where.” “ If he could be moved to our house,” 
.said her master. He had a spare l)ed for a friend, 
and there was a garret room unoccupied, next to 
the gouvernante’s. It was contrived accordingly. 
The scruples of the stranger, who could look 
.scruples though he could not speak them, were 
overcome, and the bashful reluctance of his 
daughter gave way to her belief of its use to her 
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fatlier. The sick man was wrapt iii blankets and 
carried across the street to the Knglish gentle- 
iiiaii’s. The old woman helped his daughter to 
nurse him there. The surgeon, who arrived soon 
after, prescribed a little, and nature did much for 
him ; in a week he was able to thank his bene- 
factor. 

By this time his host had learned the name and 
character of his guest. He was a Protestant 
clergyman of Switzerland, called ha Roche, a 
widower, who had lately buried his wife after a 
long and lingering illness, for which travelling 
liad been prescribed, and he was now returning 
home, after an ineffectual and melancholy journey, 
with his only child, the daughter we have men- 
tioned. 

He was a devout man, as became his profession. 
He possessed devotion in all its warmth, but with 
none of its asperity ; I mean that asperity which 
men, called devout, sometimes indulge in. Mr. 

, though he felt no devotion, never cptarrelled 

with it in others. His gonvernante joined the old 
man and his daughter in the prayers and thanks- 
givings which they put up on his recovery ; for 
too, was a heretic in the phrase of the village. 
Tlut ])hilosopher walked out, with his long staff 
and his dog, and left them to their prayers and 
thanksgivings. ‘'My master,’* said the old 
woman, “alas! he is not a Christian ! * but he 
is the best of unbelievers.” “ N’ot a Christian !” 
exclaimed Mademoiselle ha Roche; “yet he 
saved my fdther! Heaven bless him for’t; I 
would he were a Christian ! ” “ There is a pride 

in human knowledge, my child,” said her father, 
“which often blinds men to the sublime truths 
of revelation ; hence opposers of Christianity are 
found among men of virtuous lives, as well as 
among those of dissipated and licentious charac- 
ters. Nay, sometimes I have known the latter 
more easily converted to the true faith than the 
former, because the fume of passion is more easily 
.dissipated than the mist of false theory and delu- 
sive speculation.” “ But Mr. ,” said his 

daughter; “alas! my father, he shall be a 
Christian before he dies.” She was interrupted 
by the arrival of their landlord. He took her 
hatid with an air of kindness ; .she drew it away 
from him silence, threw do^vn her eyes to the 
ground, and left the room. “ I have been thank- 
ing God,” said the good T^a Roche, “for my re- 
covery.” “That is right,” replied his landlord. 


“I would not wish,” continued the old man he.si- 
tatingly, “ to think otherwise ; did I not look iij) 
with gratitude to that Being, I slnndd l)arely be 
satisfied with my recovery as a v'ontinuation of 
life, which, it may be, is not a real good. Alas ! 
I may live to wish I had died, that yon had left 
me to die, sir, instead of kindly relieving me (he 


clasped Mr. ‘sliand); Init when 1 look on 
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will, not as a duty, but as a idea.snre; and re- 
gards every breach of it, not with disappro- 
bation, but with horror.’ “You .say right, my 
dear .sir,” replied the philosopher ; “but you are 
not yet re-established enough to talk much ; you 
must take care of your health, and neither .study 
nor preach for some time. I have lieeii thinking 
over a scheme that struck me to-day when you 
mentioned your intended departure. I never was 
in Switzerland ; 1 have a great mind to accom- 
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pany your daughter and you into that country. 
I will help to take care of you by the road ; for, as 
*I was your first physician, I hold myself responsi- 
ble for your cure.” I^a Roche’s eyes glistened at 
the proposal ; his daughter was called in and told 
of it. She was equally pleased with her father ; 
for they really loved their landlord — not perhaps 
the less for his infidelity ; at least that circuiii- 
stance mixed a sort of pity with their regard for 
him ; their souls were not of a mould for harsher 
feelings ; hatred never dwelt in them. 

They travelled by short stages ; for the philoso- 
pher was as good as his word, in taking care tlmt 
the old mail should not be fatigued. The party 
had time to be well acquainted with one another, 
and their friendship was increased by accpiaiiit- 
ance. La Roche found a degree of simplicity and 
gentleness in his companion which is not always 
annexed to the characterof a learned or a wise man. 
His daughter, who was prepared to be afraid of 
him, was equally undeceived. vShe found in him 
nothing of that self-importance which superior 
parts, or great cultivation of them, is apt to con- 
fer. He talked of everything but philosphy and 
religion ; he .seemed to enjoy ever}" pleasure and 
amusement of ordinary life, and to lie interested 
in the most coniinon topics of discourses ; when his 
knowledge or learning at any time appeared, it 
was delivered with the utino.st plainness, and with- 
out the least shadow of dogmatism. On his part 
he was charmed with the society of the good 
clergyman and his lovely daughter. He found in 
them the guileless manner of the earliest times, 
the culture and acconipli.shment of the most re- 
fined ones. Kvery better feeling warm and vivid ; 
every ungentle one repressed or overcome. He 
was not addicted to love ; but he felt himself 
happy in being the friend of Mademoiselle La 
Roche, and .sometimes envied her father the pos- 
session of such a chiM. 

After a journey of eleven days, they arrived at 
the dwtdling of La.Roche. It was situated in one 
of those \\alleys of the canton of Benic, where 
nature seems to repo.se, it were, in quiet, and 
has enclosed her retreat with mountains inacce.ssi- 
ble. A St ream, that spent its fury in the hills above, 
ran in front of the house, and a broken waterfall 
was seen through the wood ihat covered its .sides ; 
b''li.)W, it circleil ’•ouiid a tufted plain, and formed 
a little lake in rout of a village, at the end of 
which appeared i be spire of La Roche’s church, 


rising above a clump of beeches. Mr. en 

joyed the beauty of the scene; but to his compan- 
ions it recalled the memory of a wife and parent 
they had lost. The old man’s sorrow was silent 
— hi.s daughter .sobbed and wept. Her fathei 
took her hand, kissed it twice, pressed it to hi ^ 
bo.som, threw up his eyes to heaven, andhavin- 
wiped off a tear that was just about to drop from 
each, began to point out to his guest some of the 
most striking objects which the prospect afforded. 
The philosopher interpreted all this ; and he 
could but slightly censure the creed from which it 
aroset. 

They had not been long arrived, when a num- 
ber of La Roche parishioners, \vho had heard of 
hi.s return, came to the house to see and welcome 
him. The honest folks were awkward* but sincere 
in their professions of regard. They made .some 
attempts at condolence ; it was too delicate for their 
handling, but La Roche took it in good part. 
“ It has plea.sed God,” said he ; and they saw he 
had sc*ttled the matter with liimself. Philosophy 
could not have done so mucli with a thousand 
words. 

It was now evening, atid the good pea.sants 
were about to depart, when a clock was heard to 
.strike .seven, and the hour was followed by a par- 
ticular chime. TJie country folks wlio had come 
to welcome their pastor, turned their looks toward 
him at the sound ; he explained their meaning to 
hi.s gue,st. ” That is a signal,” said he, ” for onr 
evening exercise ; this is one of the nights of the 
w"eek in which .some of my parishioners are wont 
to join in it ; a little rustic saloon .serves for the 
chapel of our family, and such of the good peoide 
as arc wi^h us. If you choo.se rather to walk out, 
I will furnish you with an attendant ; or here are 
a few old books that may afford you some enter- 
tainment within.” ” Hy no nieaiis,” answered 
the philosopher, ”T will attend Mademoiselle at 
her devption.s.” “She is our organi.st, ” said La 
Roche ; ” our neighborhood is the country of inu- 
.sical nicchani.sm, and T have a .small organ fitted 
up for the purpo.se of a.s.si.stiiig our singing.” 
”*Tis an additional inducement,” replied the 
other, and they walked into the room together. 
At the end .stood the organ mentioned by T.a 
Roche ; before it was a curtain, which his daugh- 
ter drew a.side, and placing herself ou a scat 
within, and drawing the curtain close, so as to 
save her the awkwardne.ss of an exhibition, began 
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a voliiiilary, .solemn and beautiful in the highest 

degree. Mr. was no musician, but he was not 

altogetlier in.seusible to music ; this fastened on his 
mind more strongly, from its beauty being unex- 
pected. The solemn prelude introduced a hymn, 
in which such of the audience as could .sing im- 
mediately joined ; the words were mostly taken 
from holy writ ; it .sp(jke the praises of God, and 
his care of good men. vSoiiiething was said of 
the death of the just, of .such as die in the Lord. 
I'he organ was touched with a hand less firm ; it 
paused, it ceased, and the soblnng of Made- 
moiselle T^a Roche was heard instead. Her father 
gave a .sign for .sto])ping the psalmody, and rose 
to pray. He was discomposed at first, and his 
voice faltered as he spoke : but his heart was in 
his words, and his warmth overcame his embar- 
rassment. II‘* addressed a Iking whom he loved, 
and he spoke for tho.se beloved. His parishioners 
catched the ardour of the good old man ; even 
the philosopher felt himself mov’cd, and forgot 
a moment to think why he .should not. Ta Roche’s 
religion was that of .sentiment, not theory, and 
his guest was averse from di.sputation ; their dis- 
course, therefore, did not lead to (piestions con- 
cerning the belief of either ; yet would the old man 
iiometime.s speak of his, from the fulness of a heart 
impre.ssed with its force, and wishing to .spread the 
pleasure he enjoyed in it. The ideas of his (iod 
and his vSaviour were .so congenial to his mind that 
every emotion of it naturally awaked them. A 
philosopher might have called him an cnthu.sia.st ; 
but if he po.sses.sed the ferN'our of enthusiasts, he 
vVas guiltle.ss of their bigotry. “Our Father 
which art in heaven !’’ might the good man say, 
for he felt it, and all mankind were his lirethren. 

“ You regret, my friend,” .said he to Mr, ~, 

“when my daughter and I talk of the exciuisite 
pleasure derived from nursic, you regret 3’ourwant 
of musical powers and mu.sit'al feelings; it is a 
department of soul, you say, which nature has 
almost denied you, which from the effects you .see 
it have on others you are sure must be highly de- 
lightful. Why .should not the .same thing be 
said of religion? Tru.st me, T feel it in the same 
wa>'— an energy, an inspiration, which I wtmld 
not lose for all the blessings of sen.se, or enjoy- 
ments of the world ; yet, so far from lessening my 
rel-sti of the plea ..res of life, methinks I feel it 
leighten them a’ The thought of receiving it 
from God adds iie blessing of sentiment to 


that of sen.sation in e\'ery good thing I.p()s.ses.s: 
and when calamities overtake me — and I have 
had my .share — it confers a dignity on my afflic 
tion, .so lifts me above the world. Man, I know, 
is but a worm, yet methinks I am then allied to 
God!” It would have been inhuman in oui 
jdiilo.sophcr to have clouded, even with a doubt, 
the suiLshine of this belief. 

Ilis di.scourse, indeed, was very remote from 
metaphysical disquisition, or religious contro- 
versy. Of all men I ever knew, his ordinary con- 
versation was the least tinctured with pedantry, 
or liable to dissertation. With Ta Roche and his 
daughter it was perfectly familiar. The country 
around them, the manners of the village, the com- 
parison of both with tho.se of Fnglaiid, remarks 
on the w^orks of favorite authors, on the .senti- 
ments they conveyed, and the pa.ssions they ex- 
cited, with nnin}" other topics in which there was 
an equality or alternate advantage among the 
.speakers, were the subjects they talked on. 'Pheir 
hours too of riding and walking were man}’, iii 
which Mr. , as a stranger, was shown the re- 

markable scenes and curiosities of the country. 
They would .sometimes make little expeditions to 
contemplate, in different attilude.s, those astoni.sli- 
iiig mountains, the clifls of which, covered witli 
eternal snows, and .sometimes shooting into fan- 
tastic sha])es, form the termination of most of the 
Swi.ss prospects. Our philo.sophcr asked many 
questions as to their natural history and j)rodue 
lions. T^a Roche ob.servcd the sublimity of the 
ideas wliich the view of their stupendous sum- 
mits, iiiacce.s.sible to mortal foot, and vi.sited by 110 
living tiling exeejit the wild chamois, was calcu- 
lated to in.spire, which naturally, .said he, leads 
the mind to that Being by whom their foundations 
were laid. “They are not seen in Flanders,” 
.sjiid Mademoiselle with a sigh. “Thai’s an odd 

remark,” .said Mr. , smiling. She blu.shed, 

and he inquired no farther. 

’Twas with regret he left a .society in which he 
found himself so happy ; but he settled with La 
Roche and his daughter a plan of corre.spoiidence : 
and they took his promi.se, that if ever he came 
within fifty leagues of their dwelling, he should 
travel tlio.se fifty leagues to visit them. 

About three years after, our philosopher was on 
a visit at Geneva ; the promise he made to La 
Roche and his daughter on liis fonner visit wa.*' 
recalled to his mind by a view of that range of 
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mountains, on a part of which they had often 
looked together. There was a reproacli, too, con- 
veyed along with the recollection, for his having 
failed to write to either for several inonths past. 
The truth was, that indolence was the liabit most 
natural to him, from which he was not easily 
roused by the 
claims of corre- 
spondence either 
of his friends or 
of his enemies ; 
when the latter 
drew their pens in 
controversy, they 
were often unan- 
swered as well as 
the former. While 
he was hesitating 
about a visit to 
La Roche, which 
he wished to 
make, but found 
the effort rather 
too nnicli for him, 
he received a let- 
ter from the old 
man, which had 
been fonvarded to 
him from Paris, 
where he had then 
his fi xed residence. 

It contained a 
gentle complaint 

of Mr ’s want 

of punctuality, but 
an assurance of 
continued grati- 
tude for his for- 
mer good oflices ; 
and as a friend 
whom the writer 
considered inter- 
ested in his family, 
it infonned him of 
the approaching nuptials of Mademoiselle La 
Roche with a young man, a relation of her 
own, and fonnerly a pupil of her father’s, of 
the most amiable disposition, and respectable 
character. Attached from their earliest years, 
they had been separated by his joining one 
of the subsidiary regiments of the canton, then 


in the service of a fijreign power. In this situ- 
ation he had distinguished himself as much 
for courage and military skill as for the other 
endowments which he had cultivated at home. 
Thv term of his service was now expired, 


when the old man hoped, as he ex])ressed it in 
liis letter, to join their hands, and see them happy 
before he died. 

Our philosopher felt himself interested in this 
event; hut he was i.ot, ^x^rhaps, altogether so 
happy in the tidings of Mademoi.selle La Roche’s 
marriage as her father supposed him. Not that 


and thc> expected him to return in a few weeks, 
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he was ever a lover of the lady's: l)ut he thought dress of an attendant on a funeral, and accompa* 
her one of the most amiable women he had seen, iiied by several others, who, like him, seemed to 
and there was sometliing in the idea of her being have been emphn'ed in the rites of sepulture. 

aiiotlier’s forever, that struck him, he knew not On Mr. ’s making inquiry who was the 

why, like a disappointment. After .some little jxT.soii they had been burying, one of them, with 
speculation on the matter, however, he could look an accent more mournful than is common to their 
on it as a thing fitting, if not (piite agreeable, profession, answered, ‘‘Then you. knew not 
and determined on this vivsit to see his old friend Mademoiselle, sir? you never beheld a lovelier.” 
and his daughter happy. “La Roche!” exclaimed he, in reply. “Alas! 

On the la.st day of his journey, different acci- it was she indeed !” The appearance of surprise 
dents had retarded his progress : he was benighted and grief which his countenance assumed at- 
before he reached the quarter in which La Roclie tracted the notice of the peasant with whom he 
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resided. His guide, however, was well acquainted talked. He came up closer to Mr. I per- 

with the road, and he found himself at last in ccive, sir, you were acquainted with Mademoiselle 
view of the lake, which I have before descril^ed, La Roche.” “Acquainted with her! Good God! 
in the neighborhopd of La Roche’s dwelling, when— how— where did she die ? Where is her 
A light gleamed on the water, that seemed to father?” “vShe died, sir, of heart-break, I be- 
procced from the house ; it moved slowly along lieve ; the 3'^ouug gentleman to whom she was 
as ho proceeded up the side of the lake, and at soon to have been married, was killed in a duel 
last he .saw it glimmer through the trees, and stop by a French officer, his intimate companion, and 
at .some di.stance from the place where he then was. to whom, before their quarrel, he had often done 
He supposed it .some piece of bridal merriment, the greatest favors. Her worthy father bears 
and pu.shed on his horse that he might be a spec- her death as he has often told us a Christian 
tator of the seem, but he was a good deal should ; he is even so composed as to be now in 
shockejl, on apx>roa( iiing the spot, to find it pro- his pulpit, ready to deliver a few exhortations to 
ceed from the torch of a person clothed in the his parishioners, as is the cu.stom with us on such 
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occasions: follow me, sir, and you shall hear 
him/* He followed the man without answering. 

The church was dimly lighted, except near the 
pulpit, where the venerable La Roche was seated. 
His people were now lifting up their voices in a 
psalm to that Being whom their pastor had taught 
them ever to bless and to revere. La Roche sat, 
his figure bending gently forward, his eyes half- 
closed, lifted up in silent devotion. A lamp 
placed near him threw its diglit strong on his 
head, and marked the shadowy lines of age 
across the paleness of his brow, thinly co\ered 
with gray hairs. The music ceased : La Roche 
sat for a moment, and nature wrung a few tears 
from him. Ilis people were loud in their grief. 

Mr. was not less affected than they. La 

Roche arose: “Father of mercies/’ said he, 
“ forgive these tears ; assist thy servant to lift up 
his ‘soul to thee ; to lift to thee the souls of thy 
people. My friends, it is good so to do, at all 
seasons it is good ; but in the days of our distress, 
what a privilege it is ! Well saitli the sacred 
book, ‘Trust in the Lord; at all times trust in 
tlie Lord.’ When every other support fails us, 
wlieii the fountains of worldly comfort are dried 
up, let us then seek those living waters which flow 
from the throne of God. ’Tis only from the be- 
lief of the goodness and wisdom of a Supreme 
Being that our calamities can be borne in th.at 
manner which becomes a man. Human wisdom 
is here of little use ; for, in proportion as it be- 
stows ctmifort, it represses feeling, without which 
we may cease to be hurt l)y calamity, but we shall 
.il.Mj cease to enjoy happiness. I will not bid n^ou 
be insensible, my friends — I cannot, I cannot, if 
I would (his tears flowed afresh) — I feel too much 
Jiiyself, and I am not ashamed of my feelings ; 
but therefore may I the more willingly be heard ; 
tlierefore have I i^rayed God to give me strength 

speak to you, to direct you to him, not with 
empty words, but with these tears; not from 
six-'culation, but from experience ; that while you 
see me suffer, you may know also my consolation. 

“You behold the mourner of his only child, the 
last earthly stag and blessing of his declining 
years ! Such a child too ! It becomes not me to 
speak of her virtues ; yet it is but gratitude to 
mention them, because they were exerted towards 

I myself. Not many days ago you saw her young, 
beautiful, virtuous, and happy : ye who are parents 
will judge of my felicity then — ye will judge of 
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my affliction now. But I look towards him who 
struck me ; I sec the liand of* a fatlicr amidst the 
chastenings of my God. Oli ! could I make you 
feel what it is to ix)ur out the heart when it is 
pressed down with many sorrows, to pour it out 
with confidence to him, in whose hands are life 
and death, on whose power awaits all that the 
first enjoys, and in contemplation of whom disap- 
pears all that the last can inflict. For we are not 
as those who die without hope ; wc know that 
our Redeemer liveth — tliat we shall live with him, 
with our friends liis servants, in that blessed land 
where sorrow is unknown, and happiness is end- 
less as it is perfect. Go, then, mourn not fi)r me ; 
1 have not lost my child : but a little while and 
we shall meet again, never to bur separated. Hut 
ye are also my children ; would ye that I slundd 
not grieve without comfort? So live as she lived 
that vvlieuyour death Cometh, it may be the death 
of the righteous, and your latter end like his.” 

Such was the exhortation of Ln Roche ; his 
audience answered it with their tears. Tlie good 
old man had dried up his at the altar of the Lord ; 
his countenance had lost its sadness, and assumed 

the glow of faith and of hope. Mr. followed 

him into his house. The ins])iratioii of the puljnt 
was past ; at sight of him F e scene they had last 
met in rushed again on his mind ; La Roche threw 
his arms round his neck, and watered it with his 
tears. The other was equally alTecled ; they went 
togelhiT in silence into the parlor where the even- 
ing service was wont to be performed. The cur- 
tains of the organ were open ; La Roclie started 
back at the sight. “Oh! my friend,” said he, 

and his tears burst forth again. Afr. had 

now recollected himself; he slept forward and 
drew the curtains close ; the old man wiped off* 
his tears, and taking his frieiuVs hand, “You see 
my weakne.ss,” said he; “ ’tis the weakness of 
humanity ; but my comfort is not therefore lost.** 
“ I heard you,” said the other, “ in the pulpit ; I 
rejoice that such consolation is yours.’* “It is, 
my friend,** said he, “and I trust I shall evorhold 
it fast. If there are any who doubt our faith, let 
them think of what importance religion is to 
calamity, and forbear to weaken its force ; if they 
cannot restore our happiness, let them not take 
away the solace of our affliction.*’ 

Mr. -’s heart was smitten ; and I have heard 

him long after confess that there were moments 
when the remembrance overcame him even to 
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weakness ; when, amidst all the pleasures of 
philosophical discovery, and the pride of literar>- 
feme, he recalled to his mind the venerable figure 
of the good I^a Roche, and wished that he had 
never doubted. 

CAPTIVITY VERSUS LIBERTY. 

BY LAURICN’CK STKRXK. 

ND as for the Bastile, the terror is in the 
word. Make the most of it you can, vSaid I 
to myself, the Bastile is but another word for a 


tower, and a tower is but another word for a house 
you can't get out of. Mercy on the gouty! for 
they are in it twice a-year ; but \vith nine livres a 
day, and pen, and ink, and paper, and patience, 
albeit a man can’t get out, he may do very well 
within, at least for a month or six weeks ; at the 
end of .which, if he is a harmless fellow, his inno- 


cence appears, and he comes out a better and 
wiser man than he went in. 

I had some occasion (T forget what) to step into 
the court-yard as I settled this account; and re- 
member I walked down stairs in no small triumph 
with the conceit of my reasoning. Beshrew the 
sombre peticil ! said I vauntingly, for I envy not 
its powers which paints the evils of life with so 
hard and deadly a coloring. The mind sits terri 
fied at the objects she has magnified herself and 
blackened : reduce them to their proper size and 
hue, she overlooks them. 
’Tis true, said I, correcting 
the proposition, the Bastile 
is not an evil to be despised ; 
but strip it of its towers, fdl 
up the fosse, unbarricade the 
doors, call it sim])ly a confine- 
ment, and suppose 'tis some 
tyrant of a distemper and not 
of a man which holds you in 
it, the evil vanishes, and you 
l)ear the other half without 
complaint. I was interrupted 
in the heyday of this soliloquy 
with a voice which I took to 
l)e of a child, which com- 
plained “ it could not get out.” 
I looked up and down the 
])assage, and seeing neither 
man, woman, nor child, I went 
out without further attention. 
In my return back through the 
passage, I heard the same 
W'ords repeated twice over ; and 
looking up, I saw it was a 
starling hung in a little cage ; 
”1 can t get out, I can’t get 
out,” said the starling. I stood 
looking at the bird ; and to 
every persoiifidio came through 
the passage, it ran fluttering 
to the side towards which they 
approached it, with the same 
lamentation of its captivity — ” I can’t get out,” 
said the starling. God help thee 1 said I, but I’ll 
let thee out, cost what it will ; so I tunied about 
the cage to get the door. It was twisted and dou- 
ble twisted so fast with wire there was no getting 
it open without pulling the cage to pieces. I took 
both hands to it. The bird fle^ to the place 
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where I was nttomplinj; his dclivcniiice, and 
thrusting his head tihroiigh thclrdlis, pressed his 
broast against il as if impatient ; J fear, pexn* crea- 
ture, said I, I cannot set thee at liberty. “ Xo,” 
.said the starling, “ I can’t get out ; I can’t get 
tint,” said the starling. I vow I never had my 
aflet'lions more teii- 
(lerly awakened ; or 
do I reineinber ail 
incident in my life 
where the dissijxited 
.spirits, to which my 
reastin had been a 
bubble, were so sud- 
denly called home. 

Mechanical as the 
notes were, yet so 
true in tune to nature 
were they chanted, 
that in one moment 
they overthrew all 
my systematic rea- 
son in gs u pon the 
Hastile ; and I heavily 
walked up stairs, un- 
saving every word I 
lia<l said in going 
down them. 

Disguise thyself as 
thou wilt, still vSla- 
ve:y, said I, still thou 
an a bitter drauglit ; 
ind though thou- 
"ands in all ages have 
been made to drink 
(jf thee, thou art no 
less Intter on that ac- 
count. ’Tis thou, 
thrice sweet and gra- 
cions goddc.ss, ad- 
dre.ssnig myself to 
liberty, whom alf in 
public or in private 
worship, whose ta.ste 
i'^ grateful, and ever 
will be so, till nature herself shall cliauge no 
tint of words can spot thy snowy mantle, or 
chemic power turn tin’ .sceptre into iron ; witli 
thee to smile upon him as he eats his crust, the 
swain is happier than his monarch, from whose 
court thou art exiled. Gracious heaven ! cried I, 
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kneeling down upon the la.-^t -^tep but one in my 
ascent, grant me but healtli, tliou greut bohiWer 
of it, and give me but tliis fair godde.ss as my 
eoiiipanion, and sliower down thy mitres, if it 
.seem good iiiito tliydi\'iiie iHo\ idriicc, upon tho-e 
heads which are aching for them. 


The ])ird in his cage ])iirsued me into my room, 
T sat down close to inv tid)lc, and leaning my 
head n])on my hand, I began to figure to my.self 
the nii.scrics of c'onfinement. I was in a right 
frame for it, and .so I gave full .scope to my iinagf- 
iiation. I was going to begin with the millions 
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of iny fcllow-crcatnivs l)oni to tio inheritance hut 
slavery ; hut finding, however affecting the pic- 
ture was, that I could nut hriiig it near me, and 
that tile niuUilude of sad grou])S in it did hut dis- 
tract me, I took a single captive, and liaving first 
sliut liim uj) ill hi.'? dungeon, I tlieii looked 
through tile twilight of lii^ grated door to take 
his picture. I heheld his body half wasted away 
with long e\])ectaliim and confinement, aiul felt 
what kind of sickness of the heart it was which 
arises from ho])e diffeired. Upon looking nearer, 
I saw him ])ale and feverish ; in tliirt}’ years the 
western hree/e had not once fanned iiis blood; he 
had seen no sun, no moon, in all that time, nor 
3i:id the voice of friend or kinsman breathed 
through his lattice ; his children hut here my 
heart began to bleed, and 1 was forced to go on 
Avith anotliCi jiart of the portrait. He was sitting 
upon the ground upon i little straw, in the fur- 
lliest corner of his dungeon, which was alternately 
his chair and bed ; a little calendar of small sticks 
lay at the head, notched all over with the dismal 
da\ s and nights he had passed there ; he ha<l oik* 
of these little sticks in his hand, and v;ith a rusty 
nail he was etching another <lay of misery to add 
totlu* hea]). As I darkened the little light lie had, 
he lifted U]) a ho])eless eye towaids the door, then 
cast it down, slux^k his head, and we nt on with 
his work of aflliction. I lie-ard his ('liains upon 
his legs, as he turned liis body to lay his little 
stick upon the bundle. He ga\ e a dee]) sigh : I 
saw the iron enter into his stud. I burst into 
tears; I could not sustain the jacture of conline- 
ineiit which my lancy had drawn. 

HARLEY AND THE BEGGAR. 
i?Y m-NKV :m’ki-:.n/.iic. 

IC had taken lea\ e ol his aunt on the eve of 
his inti'iHled departure ; but the good lady's 
affection for hernei)hcw intermixed her sU*ep, and 
early as it was, next nioniing wlieii Hailey came 
down st.iirs to set out, he tonnd her in the parlor 
with a tear on lu r i-Ik l k, and lier caudle-cii]) in 
lier hand. She knew emuigh of ]>hysic to pre.scribe 
a gainst going a.broad of a morning with an 
empty stomach. Slu gave lier blessing with the 
dtaiight ; her instriuXi* »ns she had delivered the 
iiiuht before. "I'Ik y coH.ustcd itiostly of negatix’es ; 
j'.)r Uo’.icb.-, in . 'idea, was so replete with tempta- 
tions, that it ■ eded the whole armor of her 
friendly oantiou .. iorei)el their atUicks. 


Peter stood at the door. Harley's father hac 
taken him up an orphan, and saved him from 
being ca.st on the parish; and he had ever since 
remained in the service of him and of his s(.)n. 
Harley shook him by the liand as he pas.sed, 
smiling, as if he had .said, “I will not weep.’ 
He sprung ha.stily into the cliai.se that waited 
for him ; Peter folded ii]) the step. “ My 
dear master," " said be, shaking the solitary 
lock that hung on either side of his head, “ I 
have been told as how London is a sad place.” 
He was choked with the thought, and his bene- 
diction could not be heard. Jhit it shall be heard, 
honest Peter! where these tears will add to its 
energy. 

In a few hours Harley reached the innwherc 
he proposed breakfasting ; l>iit the fulness of liis 
lieart would not suffer him to eal a morsel. IK* 
walked out on the road, and gaining a little 
height, stood ga/iiig on the cpiarter he had left. 
He looked for his wonted ])n)S|)(.*(X, his fields, liis 
woods, and his hills; they were lo.st in the dis 
taut clouds! He i)encilled them on the cloud-, 
and bade them farewell with a .sigh 1 

He .‘^at down oii a large .stone to take out a lit 
lie pel.»blc Irom liis shoe, when he saw, at sonn* 
distance, a lx*ggar a])]>roaching him. He had on 
a loost* sort of a (‘oat, mended with diffcrc*nl-col- 
otx'd rajLs, amongst which the blue and the itm 
.set weiv the predominant. He had a short knotty 
stick in liis hand, and on the top of it was .stuck 
a ram’s horn ; his kiu-es (though he was iio pil- 
grim ) had worn the stuff of his breeches ; he wore 
no .s1h»cs, and his stockings had entirely lo.st that 
part of them which should have covered his feet 
and ankjes. In his face, however, was the ])luini' 
ai)i>earance of good liiimor : he walked a go »■! 
ronml pace, and a crooked-legged dog trotted at 
his hcel.s. 

" Onr delicacies. " .said Harley to himself, ‘‘are 
fanla.stic; they are not in nature! that beggar 
walks over tin: .sliaipest sUiiies barefooted, while T 
have lost the most delightful dream in the w(»rld 
from the smallest of them hai)pening to get ini" 
m\’ .sluK-.” 'rile beggar had by this time cohk 
up, and, j)ulling off a j)iece ofliat, a.sked charily 
of Harley ; the dog began to beg too. It wa^' 
iiiiy3o.ssihle to resi.st both ; and, in truth, the want 
of shoes and stockings had made both iiniiec('S- 
vSary, for Harley had destined sixpence for him 
before. 'I'lie Ixggur. on receiving it, poured fortli 
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blessings without number; and, with a sort of a 
smile on his countenance, said to Harley, “that if 
he wanted liis fortune told Harley turned his 
eyes briskly on the beggar : it was an uiiiuomis- 
ing look for the subject of a prediction, and 
silenced the prophet immediately. “I would 
much rather learn,” said Harley, “what it is in 
your power to tell me : your trade iiuisl ])e an en- 
tertaining one : sit down on this shme, and let me 
know something of your profession ; I have often 
thought of turning fortune-teller for ii week or 
two myself” 

“Master,” replied the beggar, “I like your 
frankness much ; God knows I had the humor 
of ])lain dealing in me from a child ; but there is 
no doing with it in this world ; we must live as we 
can, and lying is, as you call it, my profession : 
but I was ill some sort forc(*d to the trade, for I 
dealt once in telling truth. I was a laborer, sir, 
and gained as much as to make me live: T never 
laid by indeeil ; for I was reckoned a ])iecc 
of a wag, and your wags, I lake it, are seldom 
ridi, Mr. Harley.” ”vSo,” said Harle\, “you 
^eeiu lo kiKAV me.” Ay, there are few folks in 
Hie country that I (brn’t know something of ; how 
-iiould 1 tell fortunes else?” “ 'frue ; but to goon 
with your story: you were a laborer, you say, 
and a wag ; your industry, I sup])()se, you left 
with your olel trade; but your humor >ou pie- 
.•-erve to be of use loyou in your new.” 

“Wliat signifies sadiie.ss, sir? a man grows lean 
on' I : but I was ])rought to my idleness liy degree> ; 
first 1 could not work, and it went agaiii.st my 
stomach to work ever after. .1 was seized wdth a 
jail fever at the time of the assizes being in the 
country where I lived ; for I was curious to get 
acfpuiinted with the felons, because they arecoiu- 
moiil}^ fellows of much mirth and little thought, 
nualities I had ever an esteem for. In the height 
of this fever, Mr. Harley, the house where I lay 
took fire, and burnt to the ground ; I was carried 
out in that condition, and lay all the rest of my ill- 
ness in a bam. I got the better of my disease, how- 
evei, but I \.'as so weak that I spit blood when- 
ever I attempted to work. I liad im relation 
living that I knew of, and I never kej^t a friend 
above a week when I w as able to joke ; I seldom 
remained above six months in a parish, so that T 
might have died before* 1 had found a sidtlemeiit 
in ahy : thus I was forced to beg my bread, and a 
sorry trade I found it, Mr. Harley. I told all my 


misfortunes, but they were seldom believed ; and 
the few who gave me a halfpenny as tliey j^MSsed, 
did it wdth a shake of the head, and an iiijuiietion 
not to trouble them with a long story. In short, 

1 foiiiul that the people do not care to give 
alms without some .security fi>r their moiic\' ; a 
wooden leg, or a withered arm is a sort of a 
draught upon heaven for those who ehoo.se to 
have their money placed to aei omit there ; st> I 
clianged my plan, and, instead of telling my own 
misfortunes, began to prophesy ha]*])iness lo 
others. This I found by mneh the better way : 
folks will alwaws list in whiii the tale is their own ; 
and of many who say they do not believe in (br- 
tnne telling, I have known few on whom it had 
not a very sensible eflei'l. I'piek up the names 
i)f their ac([uai:iLanct‘ ; amours and little S(jual.'bles 
are easily gleaued among servants and neigh- 
bors; and indeed peo])le themselves are tlie best 
intebigeneer;.. in the weald for our piiipo.se ; tliey 
dare not pii/./le iis fnr their own s;ikes, for every 
one IS aiiNions h) hear what tlu \ wi^h to believe ; 
and tlie\ who ivjxsit it. to laugh at it when they 
have done, are generally more serious than llieir 
heareis.” 

CHIVALRY OK THF MIDDLE AGES. 

VA WILT.TAM K(>HV:kTS‘.^X. 

A mong imeivili/ed nations, there is Init one 
pnifession honorable — that of arms. All 
the ingennitN and vigeu' (>f the human mind are 
exerted in aeqiiiiiiig' aiilitar}’ skill or adiliess. 
The fiiiietioiis of ju at'e are few and simple, and 
require no ]xirlieular course of education or of 
study as a [ireparatioii for di.sehargiiig them. This 
WTis the .-r-latc of liunipe din ing several centuries. 
J^A’ery gentleman, liorii a soldier, scorned any 
other oeeupalioii. He was taught no sc ieiiee but 
that of war ; even his exerei.ses and ]>astimes were 
feats of martial prowes.s. Nor did the judicial 
character, \vliieli persons of uo1>U‘ birth were alone 
entitled to assume, dmnaiid any degree of know- 
ledge beyond that which such untutored .soldiers 
possessed. To rccollec't a few traditionary cus- 
tfniis wliich time had coiifirnied and rendered re 
.speetable, to mark out the lists of liattle with due 
formality, to observe the is.sue of the combat, and 
to pronounce wlietlier it had Ik i u conducted ac- 
cording to the laws of arms, included vwyy tiling 
tliat a baron, ‘who acted as a judge, found it ne- 
cessary to understand. 
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But when the rules of legal proceedings were 
fixed, when the rules of decision were er)iiniiiued 
to 'Writing and collected into a body, law l)ecamc 
a science, the knowledge of which required a reg- 
ular course of study, together with long attention 
to the practice of courts. Martial and illiterate 
nobles had neither leisure nor inclination to under- 
take. a task so laborious, as well as so foreign from 
all the occupations which they deemed entertain- 
ing or suita1)le to their rank. They gradually re- 
linquished their places in courts of justice, where 
their ignorance exposed them to contempt. They 
became weary of attending to the dis- 
ciission of casc*s which grew too intricate 
for them to conq^reheiid. Not only 
the judicial determination of points, 
wliicli were the. suliject of controversy, 
but the conduct of all legal business and 
transactions, was committed to persons 
trained by ])revious study and applica- 
tion to the knowledge of law. An order 
of men, to wh(.)m their fellow-citi/eiis 
had daily recourse for advice, and to 
whom thev looked up for decision in 
Ihtirmost in..portaut concerns, naturally 
ac( [Hired ennsideration and i nil lienee in 
society. Tliey were advanced to honors 
which had been considered hitherto as the 
peculiar rewards of inilitarN \ irtiic. They 
were intruste*! w ith ofTices of the highe'- t 
dignity and most exlensi\ e ]>ow'er. Thus, 
another profession than that of arms 
came to l)e introduced among tlie lait\ , 
and was reputed hoiioral)le. The fuiK - 
of ('ivil life were attended to. 'I'lie 
talents re(|iusite for disehargiiig them 
were cultivated. .A new toad w^is opened 
to w’ealtli and eniineiiee. The arts and 
virtues of peace wi‘re placed in 1 lieir 
proper rank, and received tlieir due reeon]])en.se. 

While iin])rovement^, so important willi res^Hcl 
to the state of society and the administration of 
justice gradually made ])r()gress in Ihirope, sen- 
timents more liberal and generous had begun tc» 
animate the nobles. These were inspired by the 
.spirit of ehivaliy, whieli. tlunigh eonsidered com- 
monly as a w’ild institution, the efiect of caprice, 
and the source of extra cagaiu’c, arose naturally 
from the state of society at that jjeriod, and had 
a very serious influence in refining the manners 
of the European nations. The feudal state was 


a state of almost perpetual w’ar, rapiiu*, and an 
arcliy ; during w hich the weak and unarmed w’cre 
exposed to insults or injuries. The power of Ihe 
sovereign wms too limited to prevent these WTongs, 
and the administration of justice loo feeble to re- 
dress them. The mostclfectnal protection against 
violence and f)ppressiou was often found to be that 
w'hieh the valor and generosity of private per- 
.sons afforded. The same spirit of enterprise 
W'hieh had prompted so many gentlemen to take 
arms in defence of the oiqoressed pilgrims in 
Palestine, incited others lo declare lln in.selves the 


patrons and avengers of injured innocence at 
lu)inc. When the finnl lediu'tioii of the Holy 
Land, under the dominion of infidels, put an end 
tf) tlRse foieign e\pe<litions, tlie latter W'as the 
only eiiijdoMiient left for the activity and courage 
of adventurers, 'fo check the insolence of over- 
giow'ii o])prcssors ; to rescue the helpless from 
captivity; to ])rotcct or to avenge w'omeii, or- 
phans, and ecclesiastics, w'ho could not bear arms 
in tlieir own defeni'e ; to redress wrongs and re- 
move grievances: were deemed acts of highest 
prow'ess and merit. Valor, humanity, courtesy, 
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justice, honor, were the cluiracteristic qualities of 
chivalry. To these were added religion, which 
mingled itself with every passion and institution 



KNK'.IIT IN Kurj, SUIT OF PLATE ARMOR. 

during the middle ages, and by infusing a large 
proiM.M'lion of eiithusiaslic zeal, gave them such 
force as carried them lo 
romantic excess. ^^en 
were trained to knight- 
ho<xl by a long previous 
discipline ; they were ad- 
mitted into the order by 
solemnities no less devout 
than pompous ; c v e r y 
person of noble birth 
courted that honor ; il 
was deemed a distinction 
superior to royally ; and 
moiiarchs were proud to 
receive it from the liands 
of j)rivate gentlemen. 

This .singular institu- 
tion, in which valor, gal- 
lantry, and religion, were 
.So .strangely blended, was 
wonderfully adapted to 
the taste and genius of 
martial nobles ; and its 
cfT.rcis were soon visible 
in their manners. War 
A\as carried on with le.ss 
fcro«.ily wber hum c ity c.ime l«i b(^ deemed the 
oi /ament of icnig i'ood no less than courage. 
M ore gentle and po- . ued manners were introduced 


when courtesy was recommended as the most ami- 
able of knightly virtues. Violence and oppres- 
sion decreased when it was reckoned meritorious 
to check and to pnni.sh them. A scrupulous ad- 
herence to truth, with the most religious attention 
to fulfil every engagement, became the distin- 
guishing characteristic of a gentleman, because 
chivalry was regarded as the .school of honor, and 
inculcated the most delicate .sensibility with rc- 
.spect to tho.se points. The admiration of the.se 
qualities, together with the high distinctions and 
prerogatives confen'ed on knighthood in every 
part of linnqx*, inspired persons of noble birth on 
some occasions with a .species of military fanati- 
cism, and led tlieni to extravagant enterprises. lUit 
they deeply imprinted on their minds the princi- 
ples of generosity and honor. 'I'hese were .streiigtli- 
ened by everything lliat can affect the .sen.scs or 
touch the heart. The wild exploits of those 
romantic knights who sallied fortli in qiic.st of 
adventures are well known, and have been treated 
with proper ridicule. The political and permanent 
effects of the .spirit of chivalry have been less 


observed. Perhaps the humanity which accom- 
panies all the operations of war. the refinements 
of gallantry, and the point of honor — the three 
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chief circumsUiuces which distiiiv;iii.sli modern 
from ancient manners— may be ascribed in a «> real 
measure to this institution, wlncli lias appeared 
wliimsical to superficial observers, but by its 
effects has proved of great benefit to mankind. 
The sentiments which chivalry inspired had a 
W' aiderful influence on man- 
ners and conduct during the 
I welflh, thirteenth, f o u r - 
teeiith, and liftecntli cenlu- 
ries. 'riiey were so deciflv 
rooted, that they continued 
to operate after the vig(.)r 
aiul reputation of the insti- 
tution itself began to decline. 

DESTRUCTION OF THE 
CARNATIC. 

nv iCDMrxi) urRKic. 

7TVnh!N at length ITyder 
KXj Ali found that he had 
to do with men who either 
would sign no convention, 
or whom no treaty and no 
signature could bind, and 
who were the determined 
enemies of human inter 
course itself, he decreed to 
make the country iiossessed 
by these incorrigible and 
pre<lestinated i* r i in i n a 1 s a 
memorable examijle hi man 
kind He resolved in the 
gloomy rece.sses of a mind 
capacious of such things, to 
leave the whole Carn.atie an 
everlasting monument of 
vengeance, and to put per 
lietual desolation as a bar 
riel between him and those 
against whom the faith 
which holds the moral ele 
ments of the world together 
was no ])rotection. He be- 
came at length so confident 
of his force, so collected in 
his might, that he made no 
secret whate\er oi his dread fid resolution. 1 laving 
terminated his dis])titi“^ with every enemy and 
every rival, who buried tlieir mutual animosities 
in their common detestation against the creditors 


of the A'abob of Arcol, he drew from every 
cpiarter whatever a savage ferocity could add to 
his new rudiments in the arts of destnietion ; 
and compounding all the materials of fury, havoc, 
and de.solation, into one black cloud, he hung fv)r 
a while on the declivities of the mountains. 



VAir-CI.Ali KNIOUTS OJ*' TUI-: ri-.KIOD Ol*' TUH CKUSADKS. 

Whilst tile aiithois ol all these evils were idly 
and stnpi<lly ga/ing on tin* nieiiating meteor 
which blackened all their hori/.on, it suddenly 
burst and poured down the whole of its contents 
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upon llic x>lains of the Carnatic. Then ensued a done by chariti' that private charity could do ; 
scene of woe, the like of which no eye had .seen, but it was a xjeojile in l)eggary ; it was a nation 
no heart conceived, and which no tongue can that stretched out its hands for food. l-'or 
adeeinatelj- tell. All the horrors of war l)efore inontlis together these creatures of sufferanee, 
known or heard of were mercy to tliat 'new whose very excess and luxury in their most 
havoc. A storm of universal fire l)laste(l every jjlenteous tiays had fallen short of the allowanci 
field, consumed every house, destroyed every of our austiTest fasts, .silent, patient, resigned, 
temide. The niiseralile inhalnlants flying from without .sedition or di.sturbance, almo.st withoiu 
the flaming villages, in jmit were .slaughtered : comjil.iint, peri.shcd by a hundred a day in the 
others, without regard to sex, to age, to tin- rc- .streets of Madras; every d.ay seventy at least 
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of rank, or saci\*(liiL*s.s of function ; fathers laid tlieir bodies in tlie streets, or on the glacis of 
torn Irnin ('liihlreii, liii.sbands from wives, envel- Tanjore, and expired of faniine in the granary of 
<)])ed ill a whirlwind of jLivalry, and ainiilst the India. I was going t(.) awake your jnslii'e 
goading sj^-ars oi drivers, and the trampling of towards this nnlnippy part of onr fellow-citizens, 
pin suing .101 ses, were swept into ca])tivity, in an bv bringing before you .souicof tbe circiiinstaiices 
uni. Down and hostile land. Those who were of this plague of luinjjer. Of all the oalainitii s 
able to evade this lempk'St fled t«) the walled which beset and wayla^'- the life of man, this 
cit’es; but. esc.i] ' ‘g from fire, swoid, and exile, comes the nearest to our heart, and is tlial 
'uey fJI iiil » the - v.-. of famine. wherein the proudest of ns all feels himself 

The alms oi a, .settlement, in this dreadful to be nothing more than he is : but I find mysedf 
exigency, were certainly liberal ; and all was unable to manage it with decorum ; these details 
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arc of a species of horror so nauseous and di^ 
gusling ; they are so degrading to tho suffeivrs 
and “'-o tile hearers; they are so huiniliatiiig Uj 
liuuian nature itself, that, (.»n heller thoughls, I 
find il more advisal)le to lliruw a j)all ovt*r Ihis 
liideous object, and to leave it to your general 
•eoiKVptions. 

For eiglileeii uonihs, williout iiiUrniissioii, 
tliis destruction ragv.*d Ironi tlie gates of Madras 
l<» tile gates ol Taiijore ; and so eoin])lelely did 
these masters in their art, Hyder Ali and liis 
more ferocious son, absolve themselves of tluii 
inipi<nis vow, that when the liritish armies tra- 
versed, a:i they did. the Carnatic for hundreds of 
miles in all directions, through the whole line of 
their niarc-h did they ikjI see one man, not one 
woman, not one child, not one four-footed l)east 
of an> de.scri])tion whatever One dead uniform 
silence reigned over the whole region. ■*' '•* 

The Carnati<' is a I'ounlry not miu'h inferior in 
extent to Ivnghmd. logure to yoursilf, Mr. 
SiK‘aker, the land in whose representative chair 
you sit ; figure to yourself the form and fashion 
of your sweet and cheerful country from Thames 
to Trent, north and south, and from Ihr- Irish to 
tile Oernian sea, east and west, emptied .and eiii 
bowelUM (may Ood .avert the omen of our 
<‘rinies I) by so acc'oniplished .a desolation ! 

GOOD BRRKDING. 

lU^OM nOKI^) Clll'.S'lU'.KlUlU.o’S ni-TTlCRS To iirs 
SON. 

hTvIICXI) of yours .and mine has very ju.stly 
defined good lireeding to be ‘'the result of 
iiiueli good sense, some g;o(.)d mature, and a little 
self-denial for the .sake of others, ami with a view 
to obtain the same indulgence from them.” T.ak 
ing this for giMnte<l < as I think it cannot be dis- 
puted), it is astonishing to me that an\ body, wlio 
has good sense and giiod nature, can essentially 
fail in good breeding. As to the inodes of il, 
indeed, they vary according to persons, places, 
.uul eireumstaiiees, and are only to be ac<pured 
I>y observation and e\])erienee ; but the snbst.iiuv 
of it is everywhere and eternally the same. (h)od 
manners are, to ])anicnlar .societies, what good 
morals are to .society in general -their ('enieiit and 
their security. And as 1 iws are enacted to en- 
force good morals, or at le ist to ]>revent the ill 
effects of bad ones, .so there arc certain rules of 
civility, iiniver.sall> implied and received, to en- 
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loiec good manners and punish liad ones. And 
iii(U*ed there .seems to me to be le.“>s dilference 
both between the I'riines and punishments, than 
at first one would imagine. The immoral man, 
who'inv.'ides another's iwope rty, is justly hanged 
tor it ; and the ill-bred man, who b\' his ill 
manners invades and disliir])S the (jnict and coin- 
torts ot piivate life, is bv ei)minon consent as 
ju.stly banished S(.>eiet\-. .Mutual i'»)inplaisanees, 
attentions, and .sacrifices of little coin enienevs, 
are as natural an implied c«)mpaet betwee n eivil- 
i/ed people*, as proteeTioii and obeflieiiee are be- 
twe*en kings and subjects: whoever, in either eai.se*, 
\iolales tliat comp.aet, justly forfeits all advan- 
tages arising from it. Im)!* my own part, I really 
lliink that, iie.xt to the- con.scioiisiiess of doing a 
good ae'lion. that of doing a e'ivil one is the mo.st 
pleaisiiig ; and the epithe t which 1 .siionld e'ovet 
the nui.sl, next to that ot Aristides, would be that 
ot well l)re*d. Thus nuich lor good biveding in 
general ; I will now’ consider simie of the various 
modes and di'grees <)f it. 

Wry few, .scanxly uiy, .are wanting in the 
re.spect which they .shoubl sln)W fi) those; whom 
they acknowledge to be* infinitel>' their superiors, 
sneh as rrowneid lieafis, primxs, and publie* per- 
sons of (lislingiiished am’ e iniiU'nt ])osts. It is 
the* manner of showing that ie*spe‘ct which is dit- 
fereiit. The man of fashion and of the world 
ex])iesse.-. it in its fnllesi extent, but naturally, 
easily, and without comeni ; whereas a man who 
is not iiseal U) keej) g«)o(l I'ompany e*x])re*sscs it 
aw’kw’ardl\' ; one sees that lie is not n.sed to it, 
and lliat it ('usts him a great deal ; but I ne\cr 
saw' the \rorsl-bre(l man living gnilt\ of lolling, 
vhistling, scratehiiig his head, aiiel .such like in- 
(leceiieies. 1*11 company tlial lie rc.sjicclcd. In sucli 
('oinp.anie's, llieie’foie. the onl\' j)oint to ])e al- 
temk'd to is, to show that re spe*ct wliie*h evea ybody 
means to show’, in an eas\’, unembarrassed, and 
graex'fnl manner, fi'his is what ol).se*rvation and 
e*x]H*rie*iKe innsl leach ) on. 

Ill mixe<l eom]):iiiie"', win 'ever is admitted to 
make* part of them is, for the time at lea.st, sup 
])osed to be on a footing of eiiiiality with the rest ; 
an<l, conse*qne*iitly, as there is no one; jirii^eipal 
object of .'iwe‘ .and re‘s])e*cl, ])eo])le arc a])t to take 
a greater latitiule in their liehavior, and to be 
le*.ss u])on their guanl ; and so they may. provided 
it lie within certain lioniids, which are upon no 
occasion to be traii.sgres.sed. Ihit upon these oc- 
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<:asionvS, though no one is cntitlefl to (li.stiiiguislK<l 
marks of respect, eveiy one claims, and very 
justly, ever}' mark of civility and ^ood breeding. 
I^ase is allowed, but carelessness and negligence 
aie strictly forbidden. If a man accosts you, and 
talks to yon ever S(^ dully t)r frivolously, it is worse 
than rudeness, it is brutality, tej show him, by a 
manifest inattention to what he says, that ytin 
think him a fool or a ])lockhead, and not worth 
hearing. It is much more so with regard to 
women, who, of whatever rank they .are, are en- 
titled, in consideration of their sex, not 'only to 
an attentive, but an ofiicions good lireeding from 
men. Their little wants, likings, di.slikes, pre- 
ferences, antipathies, and fancies, iiuist ]»e olll- 
eiously attended to, and, if po.ssible, gne.s.sed at 
and anticipated, by a well-bred man. You must 
never usurp to yourself those conveniences and 
gratifications which are of coniinon right, .such as 
the best places, the best di.shes, etc. ; but on the 
contrary, always decline them yourself, .ind offir 
them to others, who, in their turns, will t)rfir 
them to yon ; so that, upon tlu‘ whole, you will 
in your turn enjoy your .'^hare of the cominnn 
ligh.t. It would be endless for me to enumerate 
all the i)articnlar in.stances in which a well bred 
man shows his good breeding in good com])any ; 
and it would be injurious to you to suppo.se that 
your own good .seii.se will not p<.)int them out to 
you ; and then your own good nature will reeoin- 
iiiend, and your .self-interest enforce the practice. 

There is a third .sort of good breeding, in which 
people .are the most apt to fail, from a vei*}' mis 
taken notion that they cannot fail at rdl. I mean 
with regard to one’s most familiar friends and 
aequaintances, or those who really are our in- 
feriors ; and there, undoubtedly, a greater degree 
of ease is not only allowed, but proiier, and con- 
tributes much to the comforts of .a ])riv.ite .soeiid 
life. Tint ease* and fn‘e*doni have their bounds, 
which miLst by no means be violated. A certain 
degree of iiegligeiu'e and oari lessness bec-onies 
injurious and insulting, from the real or sn])])osed 
inferiority of the persons, and that (Ulightfiil 
liberty of conversati»m among a few' biends is 
soon destroyed,, as lil>erty often Ins be en, by being 
carried to licentiousness, liut example ex]>lains 
things best, and I wall put a ])ietty .strong ease; 
SupjKi.se you and me ahme together; I Ix'lieve 
you will allows that I have as good a right to un- 
limited freedom in your company, as either you 


or 1 can po.ssibly liave in any other; and I am apt 
to believe, too, that you would indulge me in that 
lieedom as lar as anvl.)od\’ would. Hut, iiotwith- 
.slaiiding this, do you imagine that I slionld think 
there was no bounds to that freedom? I assiiix* 
yon I should not think so ; and I l.dce myself to 
he as nineh tied down by a certain degre e of good 
manners to \oii, as by other (k*greLS (.>f them to 
other ])eo])le. 'iMie most familiar ami intimate 
habitudes, coniieilioiis. ami friendslii])s, re(jiiire a 
degree ot good breeding both to ])reserve and 
cement them. The best of ns have our had sides, 
and it is as im|)rn(k*nt as it is ill-bred to exhibit 
them. I sb.'dl mjt n.st* ceremony w itli you ; it 
would be nii.^placeil between us; but I .sh.all eer 
tainly ob.scrve that degrei- of good breeding with 
you W'liicli is, in the fust ])lace dece nt, and wliii'li. 
I am sure, is absolutely neeessary to make ns like 
one anotlu*r’s coin])an\’ long. 

DREAM-CHILDRRN. 
r.v CHARI. I'.S LA.MIL 

IIIId)I\b)N love to b^len to stories about their 
elders, wlii’ii they were eliildreii ; to .stretch 
imagination to the ( (aiciption of a trailitioiiarx 
great-nijele. or gramlaine, whom they iic'-cr .saw'. 
It w'as in this sjaril that nr- little oncscrejU about 
nu* tile otlier evening to hear about their great 
grandmother I'iekl, wlio lived in a great hon.se in 
Xorlolk <a hnndn*d limes bigger than that in 
whieli lliey mid papa li\ ed ). wlnk'h had been tlie 
.sivne - .so at least it was geiier.all}- bebexa-d in that 
])art of lhe('onnt»y of the Iragu* inei(k-nts which 
they had latilv liecome familiar w'ilh from the 
b.allad of the Children in the Wood. Certain it is 
that the whole story of the 1 ‘hildren and llieircrm l 
uncle W'as to be seen fairly carved out in wood 
upon the chimney-piece of the great hall, the 
W'hole story dow n to the Kobin Redbn*asts, till a 
looli.sli rich person jnillcd it dow’ii to set uj) a mar- 
ble one of modern invention in its stead, with no 
.story upon it. Here Alic'epnt out one of her dear 
mother's looks, too tende r to be ('alle<l upbraiding. 
Idieii I wa nt on to sax* lioxv religious and lioxv good 
their great-gramhnolher Ideld xvas, how beloved 
.and respected by everxbo<ly. tliougli .she W'as not 
indeecl llie ,niistri*ss of this great house*, but Innl 
only llie* eliarge: of it Caiid yet in some respee*ls she 
might be said to lie* the* mistress of it too ,i com 
initted to her by the owner, who ])refe.*rred living 
in a nexxafr and more fashionable mansion which 
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he Iiiid purcha.secl soinewlicre in llu- adjoii 
county : Ijiit still she lived in it in a manner as if 
it had been her own, and ki j)t up the dignity of 
tile i^reat liouse in a sort while she lived, which 
altei wards caiuc tu decay, ami was ncaih pulled 
down, and all its old ornaments stnp]K.‘d and ear- 


ned away to the owner's other house, where they 
ere se*t Up, and looked as a vkw'ard as it some 
one ./ert to eari*\ away tlie v)ld tombs they had 
: at lately t th« ibbey, and stick them u]) in 
I. idy C. ’*. taw'd.ry u i dnwing-room. Here John 
.'Liiled, as nuK h as to say, “ that would be foolish 


indeed." And then I told how. w'heii sJie came 
to die, her funeial was attended by a concourse 
of all the poor, and some of the Kt*ntry too, of 
the neii,diborhood for many miles round, to show 
their respect for her memory, because she had 
l)een such a j^ood and relii;ious woman ; so good, 

indeed, that 
she knew all 
the Psalter by 
heart, ay, and 
a great ])art of 
the Testaiuent 
besides. Here 
I i 1 1 le All cc 
spread her 
hands. Then 
I told what a 
tall, ujiright, 
graceful person 
thei r great- 
grand mother 
lucid once was ; 
and how’ in her 
youth she was 
esteemed t h i‘ 
best dancer. 
Here Alice’s 
little right foot 
])layed an in 
V o 1 u n t a r y 
movement, till, 
U])on my look- 
ing grave, it 
desisted — the 
best daiKTT, I 
was saying, 
in the county, 
till a cruel dis- 
ease, c'alU‘d a 
eaiK'er, came, 
and bowed her 
d o w 11 wit h 
pain; but it 
could never 
bend her spir- 
its, tir make' them stoop, but tliey were still 
upright, berause slie was so good and reli- 
gious. Then I told Ikuv she was used to 
sleep hy herself in a lone chamber of the great 
loue house ; and how she believed that an appari- 
tion of tw’o iiilaiits was to be seen at midnight 
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gliding- up and down the great staircase near 
where she slept ; Init she said “those innocents 
wonld do her no harm;” and how rrighteiied I 
nsc*d to be, though in those days 1 had my maid 
U) sleep witli me, because 1 was never lialf so 
good or religious as .she and yet 1 nevea’ saw the 
infants. Here John expanded all his eyebrows, 
and tried to look courageous. Then I told how 
good she was to all her graudehildreii, having us 
to the great house in the. holidays, wliere I, in 
particular, used to sjieiid many hours by myself 
in ga/ing upon the old busts of the twelve Ciesars 
that had been emperors of Rome, till the old 
marble heads would .seem to live again, or I to be 
turned into marble with them ; how I never could 
be tired with roaming about that huge mansion, 
WMth its vast empty rooms, with their worn-out 
hangings, llultering tajieslry, and carved (xikcn 
pannels, with the gilding almost rubbvd out - 
sonielimes in the spacious old-fashi(jned gardens, 
which I had almost U) myself, unless, when now 
and then a solitary gardening man would cross 
me — and how the nectarines and peaches hung 
upon the walls, wilhout my ever offering to pluck 
them, because they were forliidden fruit, unless 
now and then, and because I had more pleasure 
in strolling about among the old melancholy- 
looking yew trees, or the tirs, and jacking uj) the 
red berrii's and the fir aj)])les, whicli were good 
for notliing but to look at ; or in lying about U])ou 
the fresli grass, witli all the fine garden smells 
around me ; or liasking in the orangtTy, till 1 
could almost fancy myself rijieiiiiig, too, along 
with the oranges and the limes in that grateful 
warmth ; or in watching tlie dace that darted to 
and fro in the fish jioud at the bottom of the gar 
den, with here and there a great sulky pike 
hanging midway down the water in silent state, 
as if it moi-kcd at tlu*ir im])crtineiit friskings. I 
had more jileasure in these busy-idle diversions 
than in all the sweet flavors of jicaches, iiccta 
rines, oranges, and such like common baits of 
children. Here Jolni slyly dejiosiled back u|>on 
the }>1ate a bunch of grajics, which, not unob- 
served by Alice, he had meditated dividing with 
her, and both seemed willing to reliiujuish them 
for the jm-sent as irrelevant. Then, in somewhat 
a more heightened tone, I told how, though their 
great-grandmother Field loved all her grand- 
children, yet in an esjiecial manner she might be 
said to love their uncle, John L , because he 
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Avas .so handsome an<l sjariled a youth, and a king 
to the rest of us ; and, instead of moiling about 
in .solilar\' comers, like soiiu of ns, he would 
mount the most mettlesome horse he couhl gel, 
when but an im]> no bigger than lliemsH\ es, and 
make it carry him half over the county in a morn- 
ing, and join the hunters when there were any 
out; and yet he* loved the old great house ami 
gardens too, but had too miicli sim it to be always 
pent UJ) within their boundaries: and how' their 
uncle grew uj> to man’s i slate as brave as lie was 
handsome, to the admiration of everybody, but 
of their great-grandmother Field most esjiccially ; 
and how he used to carry me ujion his back when 
I was a lanie-footed boy — for he w as a good l)it 
older than me — many a mile when I could not 
walk for jxiin ; and how, in after life, he became 
lame-footed too, and I did not ahvays, I fear, make 
allowances caiough for him w hen he was imjxilient 
and in jiain, nor remembe r suflicieiitly how con- 
siderate he had been to me wdien I w’as lame- 
footed; and how’, when he died, though he had 
not been dead an hour, it seemed as if he had died 
a great while ago, such* a distance there is lielwixt 
life and death ; and how' I bore his death, as I 
thought, jiretty well at first, but afterwards it 
liaunted and haunted me ; and though I did not 
cry or take it to heart as soim- do, and as I think 
he w'ould ha\e done if T hail died, yet I misseil 
him all day long, and knew’ not till then how’ 
much 1 had loved him. I missed his kindness, 
and I missed his crossness, and wished him to be 
alive again, to be (juarrelling with liim (for wv 
ijuarrelled s«>meliine-i ), rather Ilian m>l have him 
ai^.'iin : and was as uneasy without him, as he, 
their j)oor nnele, must havebem wlu-n tlu* doctor 
took oft' his limb. Here tin* children fell a-crying, 
and asked if their little mourning which they had 
on was not for Fncle John ; and the\' looked nj), 
and jirayi-d me not to go on about their uncle, but 
to tell them some stories about tlu ir pretty dead 
mother. Then I told how, for seven long years, 
in hoj»e sometimes, s«)nietinies in desj)air, yet j)er- 
sistingevir, I eourtc-d the fiir Alice \V n; and. 
as much as children could understand, Texjilaiiied 
to them what coN iiess, and difticulty, and denial 
meant in maidens; wlien suddenly turning to 
Alic'c, the* soul (»f the first Alice looked out at her 
eyes w’ith such a reality of re jH-c*sentmeiit, that I 
became in doubt which of them stood tliere ]»efore 
me, or whose that bright hair was; and while I 
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Stood gazing, both the children gradually grew 
fainter to iny view, receding, and still receding, 
till nolhing at hust but two inounifnl features were 
sc‘en in the nttcriuost di.slanee, which, wilhout 
siieech, strangely iinpre.ssed uj)on me the effects 
of speech: “We are not of Alice, nor of thee; 
nor are we children at all. The children of Alice 
call Kartrum father. We are nothing, less than 
nothing, and dreams. We arc (ml\' what might 
have been, and must wait upon the tedious .shores 
of Lethe millions of a .-fore we have exist- 
ence and a name;’* and immediately awaking, I 
found my.self quietly seated in my bachelor arm- 
chair, where 1 ha<l fallen asleep, with the faithful 
Bridget unchanged by my .side. 


THE RETURN OF COLUMBUS AFTER HIS 
FIRST VOYAGE. 

RV WILLIAM 11. PRKSCOTT. 

I N the Spring of t while the court was .still 
at Barcelona, letters were received from Chris- 
topher Columbus, announcing liis return to Spain 
and the sucee.ssfnl acliic vemeiit of his great eiiter- 
j)rise, by the diseoveiy of land beyond the west- 
ern ocean. The <lelight ami aslonishme :t, raised 
by this intelligence, were piopoitioned to the 
skc])ticism with which his pr<»ject had been 
originally viewed. .sovereigns were now 

fdleil with a natural imj)atience to a.seeitain the 
exti'iit and oilier partirulars of llie important dis- 
covc*r\' : and they transmilled instant instructions 
Lo the atliniral to re[)air to Ban ehnia, as .soon as 
he should have made tlic prelimiiiaiy arrange- 
ments for the further pro.secnlion of his enti-r- 
prise. 

The great navigator had succeeded, as is well 
k?.'>\vn, after a voyage* the natural diffumltie s of 
which had been mueli augmented by the distrn.st 
an<l mnli lions .sjn’rit of liis follows i s, in du.scryiiig 
land on Friday, the utli of ()et»>lu.r, 141)’. .Vfter 
.somc months .spent in exploring tlic (K liglitfiil le - 
gi<ms, now for the first ♦ime thrown open to the 
eves of a Kuropcan, he cml)arki*d in the montli 
v»f January, 1493, for vS]>ain. One of his vc.ssc ls 
liad ]nx‘viomMy foundered, and aiiotlier liad de- 
serle ! him • that he was left alou.e to retrace 
hi.', course across the Atlantic. After a mo.st 
li :-ipcstiious voy.igc, be was e <nnpelled to take 
.shell* 1 inllicTagiis orel y ag.iiM^^ h!s inclinatiou. 
IT c\pencJK\ i, b.) VvT, the most lumorable re- 
04 iion fro'.a the F».i* LgiK.-e inonaich, John the 


Second, who did nmi-de justice lo tlie great quali- 
ties of ColiimbtLs, although he liad failed to profit 
by them. After a brief delay, the admiral re- 
sumed his voyage, and cro.s.sing tlie liar of Salles 
entered llu* harbor of Palos about noon, on the 
15111 of .March, 1495, being exactly .seven months 
and eleven days since his departure from that 
port. 

Great was the agitation in the little community 
of Palos, as they lieheld the well-known vessel of 
the admiral re-entering their liarbor. I'heir de- 
sponding imaginations had long since consigned 
him to a watery grave; for, in addition lo the 
preternatural horrors which hung over the voy^ 
age, they had experienced the most .stormy and 
disa.strous winter within the recollection of tlie 
oldest mariner.s. Most of tliem had relatives or 
friends on board. They thronged immediately 
lo the shore, lo assure tliein.^elves with their own 
eyes of the truth of their relnru. When they 
beheld their faces once more, and saw them ac- 
companied by the numerous evidences which 
they brought baek of the suece.ss of the ex]H‘di- 
tion, they burst forth in acclamations of joy and 
gratiilation. They awaite<i the landing (.)f Col- 
umbiLs, when tlu* whole p()]>nlati()ii of tlie place 
accompanied him and his crew to the princijxil 
cl I inch, where solemn thank.sgivi 11 gs were offered 
np tor their return ; while every bell in the village 
.si*nt forth ;i j*)\ *)iis j)e.il in lionor * »f the glf)rions 
event. 'I'lie a<]ni!r.d wms too dc'siious of pu'sent- 
iiig hiiiLself bc'lore tlie .so\ereigns, to pi'olrael liis 
.stay long at Pal«)s. He took w’itli him on his 
journey specimens f)f the inultifarioiis products of 
the newly discovered i\gioiis. He was aceom- 
panied by s(.\eral ot the native islanders, arrayed 
in their simple baibaric costume, an<l decorated, 
as he passed tliningli tlie pnnci]):il cities, wath 
t'ollar.s, bracelets and other ornaments of gold, 
rudely t.ashioned ; he exbi])ile(l also con.siderable 
<juantities of the .same metal in dust, or in crude 
masses, numerous vegetable exotics, j)o.sscssed of 
aromatic or medicinal virtue, and several kinds of 
qna*]rn]>eds unknown in Fin ope, and bird.s, Avho.se 
A'ariety *)t gaudy plnniage gaw a brilliant effect 
lo tile iLigeant. 'riit. ailiniraPs progre.ss through 
the country was evci A where impeded In* the mul- 
titudes tlirouging fortli lo gaze at the extraordin- 
ary .spectacle, and tlie more extraordinary man, 
Avho, ill the cm]>lialic language of that time, 
which has now lost its force from its familiarity, 
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first rc Willed the e; i.-lenc,v of a “ X(*\v' World ’’ 
As he j)asse(1 llirouiih tlie hii.sy, [Kipuloii^ city of 
vSeville, every window, balcony, and liou^v. top 
which could afford a .t^liinpse of him, is described 
to liave been crowded witli spectators. It wa.s 
the middle of A])nl before Columbus reached 
Ikirceloiia. The nobility and <;avaliers in at- 
teiidaiK'e on the court, together with the authori- 
ties of the eit\', cair.t* to the gate s to ret'eive him 
and escorted him to the royal preseaiev. I'erdiiiaiid 
and Isabella were seateal, with the ir son, Prince 
John, nmler a superb canopy of state*, awaiting 
his arrival. On his ap]>roach, they rose from 
their seats, and extending their hands to him to 
salute, e-aused him to be* .seated betore them. 
Tlu*se were uu])recedenteel marks of eon-lesevn- 
sion to a |)erson of Columbus’s rank, in the 
haughty an<l evre‘monious eourt of Castile. It 
was, indeed, tlie ])rondest moment in the lile ol 
Columbus. He* lui<l fully estalilisheel the truth 
of his long-<?(.)ntcste‘d theory, in the faex* of argu- 
ment, .sophi.stry, sneer, ske])ticism, and eamtempt. 
Ha had aediieved this, not by chance, but by e^al- 
cnlation, supported tlirougli the ’Most adverse cir- 
ciimstaiie'es by consummate conduct. The honors 
])aid him, which ha<l hitherto been reserved only 
for rank, or fortune, or military success, purchased 
by th ; blootl and te-ars of thousands, were, in his 
ease‘, a homage to intellectual power, successfully 
exerted in behalf of the noblest interests of 
humanit)', 

.\fter a brief interv al, the sovereign.^ recpiested 
from Colnmlms a recital «»f his adveuture*-. His 
manner was sedate and dignified, Iml warmed by 
the glow of natural enthusiasm. 1 le eiiumeraU*d 
the several islands wliicli he had visited, expati- 
;.li d on the tcMiipiaate i liaraiMer c)f tile (diiiiate. and 
the capacitv of the soil for ever\’ vaj iely of agri 
cultural production, ai>pealing to the samples 
imi’ioited i)y him, as i. vide:n’e of their natural 
fruitfulness. He dwelt more at laige on tlu* pre- 
cious imtcds to be found in these islautls, which 
ite itifeiTcd, less from the specitnetis actually -ob- 
tained, ihan from the uniform testimony of the 
natives to their abundance in the unexiilored re 
gior ; of the interioT. Lastly, he pointed out the 
Wide .scope aiTorded to Cliri'-tian /cal, in the illu* 
•.■•nation of a lace of men, whose minds, far from 
being wedded to '*.ny system of idolatry, were 
pared !)> «. • 'reiiic simplicity for the re- 

ce-ption (.)f pure tin nncoiruptcd doetriiie. The 


last con.sideration toiudicd I.sahelhi’s heart iiio.st 
.sensibly ; and the w hole audience, kindled wdth 
various emotions hy the sjieaker’s elocjueuce. 
filled u]) the perspective with tlie gorgeous color- 
ing of their ow n fancies, as ambition or avarice, 
or devotirnial feeling ])redominalcd in their 
bosoms. When Colnmlms ceased, the king and 
tiiueii, togelhei with all iire.sent, iiro.straled them- 
selves on llieir knees in grateful thank.sgivings, 
while the solemn strains of the Te Dcnni w’ere 
poured forth by the choir of the ro^'al chapel, as 
in commemoration of some glorious victory. 

AN HEROIC PHYSICIAN. 

HI^X the plague raged violently at Mar- 
seilles, every link oi‘;i!;.c!> m was broken ; 
the father tinned from the child — the child from 
the father; cowardice and ingratitude no longer 
exc-ited indignation. Mi.serv is at its height 
when it thus d-stroys every generous feeling — 
thus dissolves every tie of hnmaiiity ! The city 
became a desert ; the grass grew’ in the streets ; a 
fiineial met yon at every step I 

'rile physicians -issemhled in a IhhIv at the lb 
tel de \'ille, to hold a consultation on the fearfu; 
di.seasi', lor wliich no reinedv had yet been dis- 
coveied. After a long consultation, they decided 
nnaiiimously, that the malady had a peculiar and 
mysterious character, wliicdi o])ening a corp.^e 
might develo]) an ojKiatioii which it w’as im- 
]) 0 '^'.ible loattciujit, sinci* the o])i.*rator must infal- 
libly become a victim, in a few hours, lieyotid the 
power t>f huiiiau art to save him, as the violence 
«>f the allai'k would j^rei'liide tlu ir administering 
the customarv reiMediv. s. A dead j^ausc succecdevl 
this fatal dechiratioii. vSuddeiily, a surgeon b}- 
the name of Cinvon, in the prime (d* life, of great 
celebrity in his ])rolession. rose, and saitl firmly, 
“ Ik* it s«»; I (lev«»le my.self for the safety of the 
country. Iklbic this iiiMiieious a.s.semhly, I prom- 
ise in the name of innnanity and religion, that to- 
morrow’, at the break of day, 1 w'ill dissect a 
eoipsc*, and write df)wn, as I proceed, W'hat I o1>- 
ser\ e." 

He left the assembly instantly. They admired 
liim, lamented his late, and doubted whether he 
would persist in his de.sign. The intrepid and 
j>ii>ns (luyon, animated by all the sublime energy 
that religion or patriotism eaii inspire, acted up 
to his w'ord. He had married, and was rich ; and 
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he iiiiinediately nuulc his will, dictaled by justice my native city, thou wilt enable me to point out 
and pict\ . some salutary remedy ; thou wilt render my satri- 

A man had died in his house witliin four-and- fice useful. O God ! ” continued he, “thou wilt 
twenty hours, ( luyon, at daybreak, shut himself bless the action thou hast thyself inspired.^ 
up in the .same room ; he took with him ink, He began — ho finished the dreadful operation, 
paper, and a little crucifix. Full of enthusiasm, and recorded in detail his surgical observations. 



A VKNTCTIAN SIIII* Ol*' WAR. 


nevri had he felt more firm or collected. Kiieel- 
i g be.side the corpse, he wrote Moulderin . 
tenement of in iiiiiiiorlal soul n(4 only can Tgaze 
on thee without tenor but even with joy and 
gri.Litude. Tlmn ’ilt open t(. me the gates of a 
glorious ete/nitv'. I n discovering to me the se- 
el cause of the .rribie plague which de.-'troys 


He then left the room, threw the papers into a 
vase of vinegar, and immediately sought thel^az- 
aretto, where he died in twelve hours — a death 
ten limes more glorious than the warrior who to 
save his country, ru.slu‘s on the enemy’s ranks, 
since he advances with hope, at least, and sus- 
tained, admired, and seconded by a wdiole army. 
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Physicians who remain finn in the discharge were beheaded, the captain impaled, and their 
of their duties, while the fears of their fellow-citi- dead bodies exposed to rot in the open air. This 
zeusare prompting them to fl}' from contagion, barbarous scene was witnessed by Diicas, the liis- 
display that moral courage which is as far superior torian, who was a resident at Didymotichoii at 
to the physical energy which sustains the soldier that period. 

in battle, as the mind is superior to matter Mohommed was so perfectly satisfied with the 

fcuiider’s skill, and the result of iJ'e trial, that he 
MOHAMMED AND THE CANNON-FOUNDER. directed the construction of aprodigious battering 

O NE Orban, an Hungarian metal- founder, hav- piece, twice as large as the first ; in fact, the 
ing passed over from the emperor’s into the largest which is recorded in the annals of the 
sultan’s service, received so many gifts and such “ tormentorum bellicorum.” It vomited stone 
a liberal appointment from his new master, that balls twelve s])ans in ('inni inference and twelve 
had he been offered but a 
lourlh jKirt as much by the 
Greek ministry, he would 
never have dreamed of quit- 
ting the imperial cit}^ Mo- 
hammed iiifiiiired of him 
whether he could cast a can- 
non capable of crumbling 
the walls of Constantinople ? 

“It is in my power,” re- 
plied the Hungarian, “to 
cast a cannon of any calibre 
that is desired, and grind 
the walls of Constantinople 
and Hal )y Ion into powder ; I 
will answer for my science 
extending thus far, but I can- 
not pronounce to what extent 
the shot will range.” The 
sultan gvavc him directions 
to proceed with the casting, 
but not to trouble himself 
about the range of the shot, 

which should be subsc- assault on tuu walls of eoNSTAXTiNui'i.r. 

quently determined. As a 

specimen of his skill, Orlian cast a cannon for hundred pounds in weight ; was moved with 
the great tower on the Ilosphorean Channel, and great difiiculty by fifty ])air of oxen, and was 
a trial of its range was made the first vessel committed to the niani])nlalion of seven hundred 

which sailed past without hauling in her sails. A men. 

Venetian ship, commanded by one Rici, was When the casting was completed, the piece was 
made use of as a target, and afforded satisfactory transported to the gate ot the palace Dechthan- 
evidence of the perfectness of the casting, as well numa (or the spectacle of the world), a lofty pile 
as the range of the shot. It was struck, severed which liad just been finished at Adrianople ; and 
asunder, and sunk. The captain and thirty of his on this spot it was, for the first time, loaded with 
crew escaped the dangers of the turbulent current infinite trouble. 

in a boat, but, on reaching the shore, fell into the Notice was then given to the inbabitant.s, that it 
hands of the Turkish garrison. They were would be discharged the next morning ; it was 
loaded with fetters, and brought before the feared that without such a warning, the terror 
sultan at Didymotichon ; by his orders the sailors occasioned by its report might have been attended 
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with the most disastrous c(jnsequeiiccs. The 
moniinj^ dawned, the piece was fired off, an iiii- 
niensc cloud of smoke* enveloped tlie whole city, 
its thunders were heard for vSeveral miles in the 
distance, and the shot buried itself a fathom deep 
in the j^Tound, at a distance of a mile from the 
spot whence it was discharj^ed. by the trepida- 
tion which it spread far and wide, this enormous 
masterpiece of pyrotechny at least bespoke the 
gij^aiitic schemes of conquest on which the grasp- 
ing; mind of its owner was intent. 

This cannon, togetlicr with two smaller pieces, 
which discharged balls of ibo pounds weight, 



ANCIENT sic'.NAL STATION. — (Cupv of ail cngravin>; of 
the liftcciilh century.) 

was sub:.c<;uenlly employed at the siege of Con- 
stantin' 'pie, where it wa> stationed opposite the 
gale of St. Roman’s, which was afterwards de- 
iKHuinatcd the “ Cannongate,” a name it has re- 
l.naed U the present day. It consumed two 
hours in loading, and, on the first day, was dis- 
cliargcd sc*ven limes, the eighth firing was on the 
sc ond d ly wlu ' it gave the signal for an at- 
:.‘ck. Tli »u>;*i afterwards bursted, and dc- 
‘ troyed its found , it ^vas speedily repaired and 
i.oiitiiiitcd to be used seven times a day, but 


without producing the effects wliich had been an- 
ticipated from Ham ma' s History of the 

Turks. 


ANCIENT STORM SIGNALS. 

I T is most curious to find, that a contrivance 
similar to the lightning-rod, which .so many 
men of genius, learning, and ingenuity have been 
at the pains to complete, was known and em- 
ployed by a i)ei)})le of no more refined cultivation 
than the wild peasantrx' of Lombardy. The Abbi^ 
Berthollet, in his work on the Klectricity of Me- 
teors, de.scribes a practice used in one of the Jt>as- 
tions of the Castle of Duino, on the shores of the 
Adriatic, which has existed from time immemo- 
rial, and which is literally neither more nor less 
than the process that enabled I'ranklin to bring 
down lightning from the clouds. An iron .staff, 
it seems, was erected on the l)a.stion of this castle 
during the summer, and it was part of the duty 
of the sentinel, whenever a storm threatened, to 
raise an iron-pointed halberd towards this staff. 
If, upon the ajiproach of the halberd, .sparks were 
emitted, (which, to the scientific mind, would 
show that the staff was charged with electricity 
from a thunder-cloud,) then the sentinel made 
sure that a storm imjKuded, ami he lolled a bell 
which sent forth the tidings of danger to the sur- 
rounding country. Xolhing I'aii be more delight- 
fully amia])le than llu* ])alenial I'are of its subjects 
which this interesting provision ()f the local gov- 
ernment exemplified. The admouishing .sound 
of the bell was obeyed like a prelernatiiral .signal 
from the depths of the firmament ; .she])herds 
were seen hurr>'ing over tile valleys, urging their 
flocks from the ex])osed fields in ]>laces of shelter. 
The fishing-boats, with which the coast of the 
Adriatic was generally studded, forthwith began 
to crowd sail and make for the nearest pH>rt, while 
many a stqqdieatioii was put up from many a 
gentle and ilevout heart on shore, before some 
hallowed shrine, for the .safety of the little fleet. 

PRESIDENT JACKSON’S VISIT TO NEW YORK. 
OC'X after President Jack .son’s election to his 
second term, he made a visit to New York, 
where he was received with enthusiastic dciAon- 
.slralions of popular favor. An accomplished 
Engli.sh gentleman, who was in New York at the 
time, wrote a graphic description of the scenes that 
he witiie.s.sed, to a friend at home, and as many of 
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the incidents possess a large degree of historical 
interest, wc copy the article in full : 

"At present the city is all in coininotioii. It is 
quite an era, and a very interesting one, in the 
history of the town, from the faet, that the vener- 
able President of the Republic is now, for the first 
lime ill many years, a visitor. He is a man of 
extraordinary character, and, from his earliest 
boyhood, has continually grown in popularity. 
You have heard me before speak of (General Jack- 
son, tlie famous hero of New Orleans — a military 
chieftain — a soldier of courage and genius, and 
unrivalled firmness and decision - -a statesman, 
prompt, fearless, and energetic. His coming to 
New York has been for some time a topic of news- 
pa] )er comment and congratulation, and of draw- 
ing-room as well as tavern discussion. There is 
not, jirobably, living, a man so popular as this 
aged chief; his name is in every liody's mouth; 
his ])ictures, busts, etc., have, for many years, 
crowde<l the streets and print shoi^s, windows, 
parlors, libraries, barber-sho])s, taverns, etc., etc., 
etc., and, on certain iiublic occa.sions, he has lieen 
from time immemorial, to the rising generation, 
re])resented in the evening on an illuminated trans- 
]»arency, with one warlike hand resting on his un- 
sheathed lilade -a tremendous affair, by the way, 
which miglit have tested tlie strength of vSir Will* 
iam Wallace -and the other leaning on the flow- 
ing* mane of a steed of su])erb outlines and dimen- 
sions, and so mettlesome, that we fancy the youth- 
ful Alexander would not have been as ready to 
back him as he was to mount Ruceidialus. 

I do not mean to say that the Pri'.sideiit has 
betai universally ])opular- no, no ; that wouM be 
a sad deviation from the custom of re])uljlics. 
There has been against him, as against all others, 
a party, whose opposition has probably rendered 
the acclamations of his adherents more loud and 
apparent. Their watchword is, “ Hurrah for 
Jackson ! ” There is not a little curl> -pated imp 
of three years old, but will fling u]^ his tattered 
hat and cry out, “Hurrah for Jackson!" For 
years and years this has bei*n the state of the city 
in reference to , their |)resent President ; and many 
measures of his administration have tended to 
overflow the cup of his j)o])ularit\", already full. 
The fact that, under his direction, a dangermis 
question, which threatened a dissolution of the 
Union, has been amicably .settled, has elevatecl 
the general enthusiasm and curiosity beyond all 


bounds. Re.sides this, a rece nt ]>cT.sonal insult, 
offered him by a crazy naval oflicer, has .shocked 
the whole country, and all, friends and fi»cs, ap- 
pear anxious to make every possible re])aration to 
him, whose gray hairs might have still protected 
him from actual assault, if no resin-ct was felt for 
the dignity of the oflice and the services of the 
man. Hence yon may judge, that on the day of 
his expected arrival, the streets prt seiited a curimis 
spectacle. There are more than two hundred 
thousand inhabitants in New York, and. I do 
believe, the greater ])art of tlieni thronged toward^ 
the place where the celebrated .soldier and A’eiier- 
able Statesman was ex])ecU(l to land. 'I'he scene 
was imposing, grand, and .sublime. It will jnob- 
ably live on the jiage of history, as <.)ne «.)f the 
mo.st inqire.ssive and romantic events of the 
times. 

Fancy, my dear Ik, a proud, great city — lofty 
houses trees — fences — all swarming with multi- 
tudes, all anxious to get a glimjise cd' the hero as 
he pas.si‘d from the superb shore. On landing, he 
was received by Major Oeiieral Morton, at the 
head of his column, 'a gentleman of tlie old school, 
to whom I had letters from you, and with whose 
acquaintance I am greatly ])leased. He addre.ssed 
the President in an aj)])ro])riate, conci.se, and 
pointed .s])eecli, and tlie line of march was taken 
up through the city. The distinguished visitor 
rode through the most magnificent stn-et (Ui this 
continent to his hotel. 

The battery, a large area, was a living ma.ss of 
human beings ; troojis, horse and foot, and thou- 
.sands and thousands of c'ili/i ns ; the bay I'overed 
with steamboats and other ve.ssils ; flags floating; 
cannon niaring ; music swelling on the winds ; 
bursts from the trumpet that made the juilses 
wild, and, over the whole, the cheers and loud 
acclamaticms of the crowd. 1 was well at'commo- 
dated with a seat at the hotel, which is situated 
(or, as the Americ'ans say, “located") in the 
widest part of the street, and where the throng, 
carriages, carts, stage's, gigs, horse's, and foot-pas- 
sengers amounted to suffocation, and furnished, 
certainly, <me (d the most ini]>ressive sights that 
I ever beheld. The wide .street through which, 
for hours, the tide of human beings had been 
ru.shing steadily with the heavy .sound and motion 
of a strong current, was at li'iigth filled ami 
dammed up completely, as far as the eye could 
reach. Windows, up to the fourth story ; nay, the 
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very house-tops, and the roofs of the churches 
and all ])ul)lic' buildings were crowded. They 
were well-beliaved folks, and waited patiently till 
a trooji of liDise rode through the vast, dense as- 
senildy, in (jrder to make way for the jnincipal 
object of interest, whose arrival had already been 
announced by the cun non. Tin* lnnn])eter blew 
his bla.st, long and loud ; the lioofs of the horses 
rattled over llie stones ; a ]Kissage was at length 
cleared, only wide enough for two or three horse- 
men abreast. The President had been much 
abu.sed ; his faev, form, and herdth had been cari- 

* 

catured and misrepn sented. He had been termed 
a feeble, sickly, dying oh I man, and by some an 
“ohl woman,” suffering under the weakness of 
age and imbecility, and incajiablc of a('ting tor 
himself. The excitement at this moment was 
really intense, and it \vas lujt allayed by a rumor 
which flew from lip to lij), that, in crossing from 
a fort a little out in the bay to the* main land, the 
bridge had given way, and also a ('overed arch, 
iH*aring scores of people, a single moment after 
the The.sident had passed from 1 eiieath it. All 
the great men in company with him had been pre 
cipitated, with numbers of others, into the water 
- and in the confusion of the moment, it was said 
that many were dangerously wounded, that sonu* 
were killed, and that the escape of the IMesidcait 
was miraculous, rreseiitly my ears were stunned 
with the burst of Aoices whi('h announced that 
the ('I'owd had caught siglit of him. The waving 
of hats and handkerchiefs grew neare r, till amid 
the thousands bc-neath me that nn'kc-d and heaved 
like* a tumultuous >ea, I saw a groii]) of oflie'ers 
rk'lilv dressed, and among them, and distinguished 
]*> the sini])lie*ity ol his attire — bv his tall e-oin- 
manding form and «lignifieil demeanor his bare* 
ve*nerable- head and calm exjaession of fae-e*, I 
saw the Ih'i-sident himse*lf mounted -reining his 
horse with the air of an ae-e-omplished rider, and 
waving he liat coniinualb-, and bowing to the 
thousands and th<»usan<ls wh<\ above, below, and 
all around, we*re* giveting his coni -e* with thunder- 
ing cheers. Do you not remember a passage in 
{sln.kespe' re e*.vactly applicable lo this^ 

Mi)iinte*d a hot and lie i\ .steed, 

Wliieli his liUt-j sren *1 ktiou, 

‘^tow hnl sf it« ly t- u'e- on his eonrsc: 

Yon \' add h.iw ought the Msy wiinlows .snake', 

So many greed n 'k.s of young and old 
Through casciiF > darud their desiring eve:.*? 

ITpon ais visage ; an I that all the walls, 


With painted iiinigery, had said at once, 

pri*servc thee ! WeU’oiiie*, liolingbroke ! ** 
Whilst he*, from one side to the: other turning, 
ILirehcatled, lowe.r tliaii liis proud steed’s neck, 
nes])ake tliein thus : — “ 1 thank you, coiiiitryint:ii ; ’* 
Aiul thus, still doing, thus he pass’d along. 

There was, really, in this sight a good deal of 
the moral sublime. Cineinnatns from his plough 
would se are el) appear more unassuming than Ihi*^ 
great man in his plain blae'k dress. 

The city is all in excitement on this, as we.*ll a.s 
on one or two other .subjects. A balloon has gone 
11 ]) and an Indian chief with bis .son, and a 
prophet of the tribe which have been receuilly 
cou(]Uere'd by the government, are also in town. 
The vie'e-pre*sident, Mr. \'an Ihireii, is also a 
sojourner —and some of the .secretaries of the de- 
partments -and yesterday I ran against a gentle*- 
man, whom, ii])on a nearer view, J recognized as 
Washington Irving and the* dense* knows what 
else there is to ferment the ]) 0 ])ulation. What 
did old mother Trollope mean by saying that the 
Americans had no e'lithusiasiu ? Why, they are 
tinder. They ])urii sj)()iitaiieoilsly. Might or te*ii 
thousand of them assembled yesterda\' on the 
battery to See* a balloon ase‘e‘n(I. I am a great 
iVieinl to balloons : they are* so elegant, and airy, 
and careless, like a line ge r.tleumii, or a ])oe*t, ora 
belle, or a butterfly. They tell odd things of 
tho.sL inflated machines, too. You have heard 
of the aeronaut who aseeiided with his dog. The. 
parachute was ovei turned at an iiidefinite height, 
and both were precipitated i that is scarcely the 
word — overset) into the air. The man fell, was 
whirlcMl alxait for a long time* b\ the e''onflicting 
e'lirrents of wind, and after having l>een aban- 
eloiied to bis fate* for lhre*e or four hours, In* heard 
his little de)g somewhe*re near him barking in the 
air ! If I hael not seen Ibis story ae*tuall\' iniiited, 
I should scaice*ly be lieve* it. 'I'lie Xe*w N'ork man 
is a bold h-llow ; he goes uj) really in magnifieent 
style. Tile inflation takes j^lace in a fort (now 
c'onverted into a ])nblie' ice-cream garden), on the 
shore of the bay. The plaee itself is generally 
filled, and also the .surroiinding stream, walks, 
streets, t.‘tc., with boats, ]>edestrians, carriages, 
and all the el c:ctera.s. Imagine a delicious, siin- 
.shiny alteTiiooii ; a .soft Italian air; a heaven witli 
.s^'arccly a ehmd, all blue and tninsparcnt ; the 
thronging thousands waiting around. At length 
a little balloon — a pioneer — ascends, and is borne 
off rapidly by. the light breeze, till it is lo.st in the 
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sky. Prcst^nlly the globe of brown .silk 

loonivS up above the edges of tlu* wall witli a beau- 
tiful iiiotioii ; swinging, floating, and displaying 
all the aspiring impulses of an eagle eager for llie 
tliglit, and sea reel y retainable (ai eaiili. 

The arrangements within are at length eom- 
pleted. The linge mass rises slow!) , elear and 
free into the air. 'Pile ear, with its ad\eiitnrons 
pilot, is greeted witli mnltilndiiions eheers, and 
off they float upward and away upon the gale- 
flags waving, hu/zas mingling, eannon firing, 
horses praneing, and tlie lonely vessel smoothly 
gliding into the I)lne and liigh distance till it 
fades to a spe('k. Among the s])eetators (ff this 
scene were Iflack Hawk and his ])arty. These 
Indians are great curiosities to me. N'othing 
makes me more strikingly realize tliat I am in 
America — that a broad ocean rolls between you 
and me. The sas ages wlio infest the front ieis c>r 
the republic have no idea tliat the whites ctmi- 
])rise more than a handful of men, and fancy they 
may be compUTed by jierseveranee. Several of 
them were condiu'teil on a tour lliroiigh the conn- 
try some years since, and of course were astonished. 
()n going back to tlieir pi*ople, they detailecl the 
wonders they had seen ; but such monstrous 
stories gained no credit ; tliev weie for some time 
the objc’cts of ridicule and ])ersecution, till at 
length, in self-defence, they reeanled. It is the 
desire of the goveimneut that tlie ])resent chief 
may see and judge for himself of the extent of 
tile people uitli wliom tlie\ presume to war. 

The pn*sident was also on the ground at the 
hour for the ascension of tlie balloon, lie was, 
as before, ever greeted with aeclamatioiis, and 
continues to be the victim of re])orts. ( )ne j>a])er 
says, “ iV stoiy has become \'erv current, that 
President Jackson intends uniting himself to a 
very amia])le and accom])lislied lady in C'onueeli- 
cut, and that the nuptials are to be ivlebrated 
(luring his jireseiit \’isit. \\T* j)r(*siime the ^tory, 
like many similar reiiorts, is without the least 
foundation in truth.” Another annouuc(‘s, that 
“among other tokens of res]K‘et which will ]>e 
shown to the ])re.sident and vii'e-])resident, about 
five thousand of the fairest of the lair, unmarried, 
and young, elegantly dressed in while, will join 
in a procession to meet and greet them on their 
arriv'al in Towell, in the state of Massachusetts.” 

Here is a specimen of the enthusiasm with 
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which his words are observed and reported, from 
oiK‘ of the newspat>ers . 

“ When the president a|)i)eared on the bah'ony 
of the City Hall, anil witiiesseil the countless 
multitudes of well-dresS'.d, orderly citizens, wlio 
had assembled to do honor to the lirst magistrate 
of the republic, and to testify the re\ereiKV and 
aflection so well due to the jinblie services and 
individual character of the incumbent -when he 
heard the long rolling thunders of theii enthusi 
astic cheering, he felt that it was to their iiobU 
and Inqipy institutions that this people were doing 
honor, and were thus giving the most siiu'ere oi 
all ])ledges of their endearing altaehnienl to, and 
Worthiness of, such high advantages. Ills for- 
getfulness of self, and Ids singleness of devotion 
to the comimm weal, were ne' e r more strikingly 
dis])la\ed than in the half nneoiiseious remark, 
which fell from Ids lips, as Die magiiifieeiil scene 
presented itself hetbie him. Tnniiiig to (lover 
nor Many, with a ipdvering lip, but a brighten- 
ing e\ e, he said, ‘ Xullifieatioii will never take 
root here!’ h'.vmi at that moment, the proudest 
and deare.st to himself in all his lifetime, he could 
think only of Ids country and its widfaie.” 

As for myself, I have witnessed the entraiHH' 
into cities of vietoiiou^ geiu*rals and the e(»roii.i 
lions of kings, hnt I never saw a sight presenting 
such a striking e.xample i»f the moral suhliiiu*. as 
the entrance into Xew \’ork of tliat tall old man, 
ill simple attire, with his gray, uiK'overeil head, 
bending to tlie salutations of Ids countrymen. 

NAPOLHION’S PERSONAL PECULIARITIES. 

C lIJv [)ersoii of Xa])oK oii has served as a model 
for the most skilful ])ainleis and senl\)lors ; 
m.aiiy able I'reiieli artists ha\e siiceessfiill\ de 
lineali-d Ids katiires. ;iiid \(. t It m;i>' l^e said, that 
no perfectly faitldiil ipoiirait of 1dm exists. His 
fiiRly sha])ed head, Ids snpei'b torehead. Ids ])ale 
euiinteiianee. and liis usual medilatixi* look, ]ia\i 
lieeii traiisferiXMl to the eanxas; but llii‘ x'crs.atil- 
itv of Ills ex])ieSsion was beyond the reaeli oi 
imitation. All tlie various workings of lii;-i ndnd 
were inslanlaiieoiisly depieted in Ids coimleiiaiiee ; 
and Ids glaiKv changed from mild to severe, and 
from anger to good humor, almost wiili the 
rapidity (»f lightning. It may truly be said, that 
lie had a nartieular loi.»k for every llK.aglit that 
arose, in his mind. IJouaparte liad beaiitilul 
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hands, and he was very prond of them : while and crossing his hands behind liis back. He 
conversing he would often look at them with an fret|uently gave Jin involuntary shrug of his right 
air of sell-complacenc\'. He also fancied he had shoulder, which was accompanied by a move- 
fine teeth, but his pretension to that advantage meiil of his mouth from left to right. This habit 



Tiii: 1 ';mi»ri.ss catharimc. 


was -ol well iniMideu as his \‘anit \ on the score 
•' nis hand" ’“V n walking, either alone or in 
eoinpany with an\ iue. in his a]).artmenls or in 
bis gardens, he had the habit of stooping a little. 


was always nujst remarkable when his mind was 
absorbed in the consideration of any profound 
subject. It was often while walking that he dic- 
tated to me his most important notes. He could 
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cnduru great fatigue, not only on liorsebaek, but 
on foot : lie would soiiictinies walk for five or six 
lionrs in succession, without lieing aware of it. 
When walking with any person whom he treated 
with familiarity, he would link his arm into that 
of his comi)an- 
ion, and lean 
on it. When 
excited, all his 
actions w^ere 
nervous and 
decisive*. The 
incident of the 
li 111 press Ca- 
t h a r i n e ’ s 
broken set of 
porcel ai n af- 
fords a familiar 
illustration. In 
October, 1797, 
at the close of 
his brilliant 
<'ampaign in 
Italy, Napo- 
leon was anx- 
ious for peace ; 
hut tile AnS' 
trial! coniniis- 
si(.)ner, Cobent- 
zel, hesitated. 

Til ere were 
certain condi- 
tions which he 
wanted ratified , 
and others that 
Na])oleon had 
demanded he 
thought his 
government 
would not ac- 
cede to, espe- 
cially the re- 
lease of Lafay- 
ette, who was 
then a prisoner 
in a da nil) 
foul dungc(.)n in 
the citadel of Olniutz, where he had siilTered from 
disease' and close confinement until his hair had 
fallen out. NaiJoleon listened to the drivi'l of the 
Austrian commissioner with increasing restless- 


r)()r> 

ness, until finally his imi)atience <.)vercame him ; 
when, rising suddenly, and witln)Ut speaking, he 
lifted from a table standing near, a set of ])onvlain 
that the hhn])ress Catharine had formerly given to 
ColK'ntzel. Raising it in his nervous grasp, he 


exclaimed in a voice of thunder, “The truce is 
then broken, and war d(‘clared : but rc*member 
that before the end of autumn I shall have crushed 
your monarchy like this ]X)rcelain,” whereupon 
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lie (hislied the precious set u[)()ii the floor, break- 
ing it into a llionsaiul fragiiieiits, and strode an- 
grily from the nKiin. A few iiiinntes later he had 
monnte<l his hor.se and ridden rajiidly to his head- 
ijuarters, where he iiiiinediatel>' i.ssned orders lor 
the renewal of hostilities. 

The incident was too nincli for the resolution 
of Cobeiil/.el : he was seized with fear and gave 
way ; and the next day Napole«)irs nlliinatnni 
was accepte<l and the trt at\ of peace signed.— 
fituin /( fiHr' s Ml moil s . 

ORIGIN OF THF FORGKT-ME-NOT. 

m llJ.S, in his uoik njKm chivalry, incaitions, 
that tile beantifnl little llowc-r called 
“Forget me not ” was known in hhigland as early 
as the time of iCdward 1\’ : and, in a note, he 
gives the following i)iettv incident in exjilanation 
of the name : “Two lovers were loitering on the 
margin of a lake, on a fine siimmei’s evening, 
when the ladv di.s('overed some (lowers of the 
MyosoHs growing on the water, t lose- to the bank 
of an island, at some distance Irom tlie shore. 
She extiressed a desire to possess them, when her 
knight, it! the trtie spirit of chivalry, jilitnged 
into the water, and swimming to the spot, cropped 
the wished-for plant ; but his strength was unable 
to fulfil the oliject of his acliieN'eiiieiit, and leel* 
ing that he could not regain the shore, although 
very near it, he threw tlu- llowers n]>on the bank, 
and casting a last alfectionate look upon his lady- 
l(.)Vi*, he said. ‘Forget me not,’ and wa< buried 
ill the water.” 

FULTON AND THK FIRST STEAMBOAT. 
7iriIhiX,“ said Mr. I'nlton, “ I was build- 
iug niy tirst steamboat at Xew’ York, 
the project was viewed by the ])nblic either with. 
nidilfereiK'c oi c-onteinpt, a.-) a visioiiarv scheme. 
M\ friends, indeed, were civil, but lhe\ were shy. 
'I'hev bsiciK'd witii ])atienci’ to my exjilanations, 
!)Ut with a .settled cast (»f incredulity on their 
countenance s. I ielt the lull iorce of tlu* lamen- 
tation of the poet, 

‘TiiiF would you tfaeli, to .;io* :i sinking land, 

All fear, none aid von, and few under*^tand. ’ 

.\s T had occasion to pass daily, to and from the 
b^Miding > ard, w ‘die my boat was in ])rogre.ss, I 
lave often oil r unknown near the idle groups 
• •f Sstrangcis, gal' :ng in little circles, and heard 
various iiupiines as to the object of this new vehi- 


cle. The language w’as uniformly that of sconu 
or sneer, cn* ridicule. The lotid laugh often rose^ 
at my exiK-n.se : the dry je.st ; the wise calculation 
of the I'ullon folly. Never did a single encour- 
aging remark, a bright hope, or a w’anu wish 
cross my path. Sileiuv itself was hut politeiie.ss 
veiling its doiilds, or hiding its reproaches. At 
length the day arrived w’lieii the experiment was 
to be j)Ut into o])eralioii. 'Po me it w'as a most 
trying and iuleresling occa.siou. I invited many 
friends to go on lioard to wdtiie.ss the first success - 
fill tri]). Many of them did me the favor to at 
tend, as a matter of jiersonal re.speet ; ljut it was 
manifest that they did it w ith rcliictanee, fearing 
to be the ])artn(.‘rs ol'mv mortification, and ikA of 
my Irinmiih. I was well aware, that in my ease 
there were many reasons to doubt of my own 
.siuvess. 'I'he maehinerv was new and ill-made ; 
many parts of it were constnieted by mechanics 
iinaccnstoincd to such work : and nni‘x])e('ted 
difficulties miglit rea.sonably be inesnmed to pre- 
sent Iheinselves from other t‘an.se.s. 'Phe moment 
arrived in which tlu‘ word was lo be given for the 
ve.ssel to move. My friends wvre in groii])S on 
the (leek. 'I'here was anxiety, mixed with fear, 
among Ihein. They were .silent, and sad, and 
w'eaiy. I read in their looks nolliing but disas- 
ter, and almost repented of my efforts. The 
.signal was given, the boat mov'ed a .small dis 
tanee and stojiped, and became immoval)le. 'I'o 
the silence of the preceding nioineiil, now siii'- 
cec-cled ninnnnrs of di.seontenl, and agitations, 
and whispers, and shrugs. 1 could hear dislincllv 
repealed, ‘ I told vou it would be so- -it is a fo(d 
i.->h s(dieine I wish we were well out of it.’ J 
deviated iiivself Upon a ])lalfonn, and addressed 
the a.sseiiibly. I .stated that I knew not wlial 
was the matter; l)iit if they would be (piiel, and 
indulge me for half an hour. I would either go 
<»n, or abandon Ilk* voyagi* for that lime. Tliis 
sliorl respite w'as conceded without objection. I 
went lielow, examined tlie machinery, and dis 
covered that the cause , was a slight niisadjnslmeiit 
of some of the work. In a short period it wa.*-' 
obviated. The boat w'as ]nit again in motion. 
vSiie continued to move on. All vvere still iiicrcdii 
Ions. Xoiie seemed willing to trust the evidence 
of their own senses. \\Y* left tlie fair city of New 
York ; we passed throngli tlie ronianlic and cver- 
varying scenery of the Highlands; we descried 
the clustering houses of Albany, we reached its 
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shores; and then, even then, when all seemed 
achieved, I was the victim of disappoinlmeiil. 
Iinagiiiation siipersetled the inilueiice of hict. It 
was then doubled if it could be done again, it was 
doubted if it could be made of any great value.” 

Such was the history of the first experiment, as 
it fell, not in the. very language which 1 have- 
used, but ill its substance, from the lips of the 
inventor. He did not live, indeed, to enjoy the 
full glory of his invention. It is mournful to say 
that attempts were made to rob him in the first 
place of the iiicrils of his invention, and next of 
its fruits. He fell a victim to his efforts to .sus- 
tain his title to both. When alrea^ly his inven- 
tion had covered the waters of tlie Hudson, lie 
.seemed little satisfied with the results, and looked 
forward to far more extensive operations. ” My 
ultimate triumph,” he used to say, “will be 
on the Mississippi. 1 know indeed that even now 
it is deemed Impossible, by many, that the diffi- 
culties of its navigation can be overcome. But 1 
am confident of success. I may not live to sec 
it ; but the Mississippi will yet be covered by 
steamboats ; and thus an entire change be wrought 
in the course of the internal navigation and com- 
merce of the country. 

THE DYING HINDOO. 

T IIERJv are few tilings more shocking* to Kuro- 
pean eyes than the publicit}' of death-bed 
scenes in Jiidia, and tlu* a])athetical indifference 
displayed by the Hindoos while attending tlie ex 
piling moments of their nearest relatives or 
friends. hVecpieiitly only a lew yards from a 
crowded ghaut thronged by the inhabitants of 
tile neigbboriiig village, wlu) are laugliing, sing- 
ing and following their ordinary oeeiii.iations with 
the utmost gay el}", a dying i)ersou may he .seen 
slrelcluKl upon a r/ni//>ov (bedstead) ( io.se to the 
river’s brink, surrounded by a groiij) of lhre(' or 
four individuals, who look u]:)ou the sufferer with- 
out the slightest a])pearanee of interest. As .soon 
as the l)realh has left llig bod\-, the corjise is 
Ihnwn into the river, death l.)eing ofleii ])rccipi- 
tated by stuffing the mouth and nose with mud. 
Strangers, attracted by some superb lotus floating 
down the stream, arc disgu.^ted by tlie sight of a 
dead body rapidly descending with the tide, tlie 
glui-Stly head appearing above the surface of the 
water. Every Hindoo is anxious to draw his last 
sigh on tlie banks of the Ganges, or some equally 


.'^acred .stream flowing into its holy waters ; the re* 
latives therefore of expiring ])eisons fulfil the last 
offices of luimauit}" in the manner most de.Mrable 
to them by bringing a dying friend to the edge 
of the river, and con.signing the hod}, when the 
vital spark has fled, Uitlie hallowed stream. The 
corpse of a rich Hindoo is burned upon a fnnend 
pile; but as wood i.s dear, tlu* piK)Rr classes 
either dispense with it eiilin.ly, or merely seoi\‘h 
the flesh previously to launching it into the river. 
— jU/ss Orit nial SktUhes, 

QUEEN ISABELLA OE SPAIN. 

JIV WIIJJA.M II. I’UIvSCoTT. 

IvR person was of the middle height, and 
well piopcationed. She had a elear, fresli 
I'omplexioii, with light lilne eyes and anhiirn hair 
-a .style of beauty exceedingly rare in Spain. 
Her features were regular, and universally allowed 
to he inieommoiily handsome. The illusion 
whi('h allaehes to rank, more especially when 
imiled with engaging manners, might lead us to 
suspect some exaggeration in the eiieominms so 
liberally lavislied on lier. Ihit they Avoiild .seem 
to l)e in a great measure justified by the portraits 
lliat remain of her, which eomhine a fanltles.s 
symmetry of reaUnes with singular sweetness and 
inleHigeiice of ex])n.‘Ssioii. 

ffer manners were most grat'ioiis and ]>leasing. 
They w(.rc marked by natural tligiiity and modest 
reserve, tempered by an affiibillity which flowed 
from the kindliness of her disposition. She was 
the last person to be approached with undue 
familiarity ; yet the re>]H‘('l. which slie imi)OSed 
was mingled with the stniiige.^t leelings of devo’ 
tioii and love, v^lu! showed great laid in ac'eom- 
niodatiiig herself to the peenliar .situation and 
character of tlu vse a roinnl her. She appearecl in 
anils at tlie head of her troops, and shrunk from 
none of the hardshi]is of war. During the re- 
forms introduced into the religious hou.ses, she 
visited the innnu i ies in ])ersoii, taking her needle 
work with her, and ])assiiig the day in Ihesociet} 
of the inmates. When travelling in (lalicia, she 
attired herself in the eoslutiie of tlu eoiniti v, 
borrowing f(.>r that jriirjiose. the jewels and other 
ornameiils of the ladies tliere, and returning tliem 
with liberal additions. By this eondcseeiiding 
and captivating deportment, as well as by her 
higher (pinlitics, she gained an ascendency over 
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her turbulent subjects, which no king of Spain proverbs. She was temperate even to abstenih 
could ever boast. ousne.ss in her (lic‘t, seldom or never tasting wine ; 


vShe spoke tlie Castilian with much elegance and so frugal in her table, that the daily expenses 
atul coiTcctness. vShe had an easy fluency of dis- for herself and family did not exceed the modca 



ale sum of forty du 
cats. She w a ‘ 
equally simple and 
ec'onomical in lu ? 
a])])arel. On all 
public occasions, 
indeed, she dis- 
jilayed a royal mag- 
nificence ; but she 
had no relish for it 
in private, and she 
freely ga\e awa\- 
h tM* cl o tiles a n d 
jewels, as presents 
to her friends. 
Naturally of a se- 
date, Ihniigli cluvr- 
ful temper, she had 
little tasti* for the 
frivolous amuse- 
ments which m.aki- 
iij) so much of a 
court life ; and, if 
she encouraged tlie 
])resence of min- 
strels and in u s i - 
eians in her palace, 
it was tt) wean hei 
y o u ng nobi 1 i I y 
trom the coarser 
and less intellectual 
pleasures to which 
they wcic addicted. 

Among her moral 
ijualities, the most 
conspicuous, iier- 
haps, was her mag- 
nanimity. vShe be- 
trayed nothing lit- 
tle or selfish, in 
thought or action, 
rter schemes wen* 
vast, and executed 


*1 KI N I.SAHKr,I.A, Ol-' Sl’AlN. 


in the same noble 


course, \ liic a liougli generally of a strious spirit in which they were conceived. vShe 
cotnplvv:ion, \n. occasionally seasoned with never employed doubtful agents or sinister mea- 
agreeable sallies, some of which have passed into sures, but the most direct and open policy. 
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She scorned to avail herself of advantages 
ofTcred by the perfidy of others. Where she 
had once given her cuiifideiiee, she gave her 
liearty and stea<ly si:pi)ort ; and she was scru' 
pnlous to redeem any ])ledge she liad made 
to those who ventured in her cause, however 
unpopular. vSlie snslained Xiinenes in all his 
olmoxioiis, but salulary reforms. vShe seeoiuled 
Columbus in the pn^seeiition of his arduous eii- 
tcrpri.se, and shielded him from the calumny of 
his enemies. Jshe did the same good service to 
her favorite, Oonsalvo de Conlova ; and the day 
of her death was felt, and, as it proved, truly 
felt by both, as the last of their good fortune. 
Artifice and duplicity were .so abhorrent to her 
character, and so averse from her domestic pol- 
icy, that when they appear in the foreign re- 
lations with S])ain, it is certainly not imputable 
to her. She was incapable of harboring any 
petty di.strust, or latent malice; and, although 
stern in the execaition and exaction of public ju.s- 
tiec, .she made the most generous allowance, and 
even sometimes advances, to those who had per- 
sonally injured her. 

Ihit the princi])le, which gave a peculiar color- 
ing to every feature of Isabella’s mind, was piety. 
It .shone forth from the very dejdlis of her .soul 
with a heavenly radiance, wliich illuminated her 
whole charac-ter. I'orlunately, her earliest years 
had been ])assed in the rugged .scho(d of adver- 
sity, under the eye (jf a mother who implanted in 
her serious mind such strong prim'i])les of religion 
as nothing in after life had power to .^hake. At 
an early age, in the flower of youth and beauty, 
she was introduced to her brother's court; but 
its blandishments, so da/./ling to a young imagi- 
nation, had no power over hers ; for she was sur- 
rounded by a moral atmosphere of purity, 

Driving f.ir off r.ivli tiling of sin and gnilt. 

Such was the dec-orum of her manners, that, 
though encom])assed by fal.se friends and open 
enemies, not the .slightest reproach was breathed 
on her fair name in this corrupt and calumnious 
court. 


DEATH OF ARCHIMEDES. 

I T is related that when the Roman army took 
Syracu.se, Archimedes, tlie great geometri- 
cian, was occupied witli some geometrical demon- 
stration. lie heard nothing of the sounds of con- 
fusion and strife, and was wholly in.sensiblc to all 


d()5I 

the scenes of .sulfering around him; and when the 
soldier who took his life entered the room where 
he was .sitting, calmly drawing the lines of a dia- 
gram, and pkuvil a .sword to his throat — “ Hold, 
friend ! ' ’ .said Ai ehiiuedes ; ‘ ‘ one moment, and my 
demonstration will be fiiii.shed I” 

'I'he soldier did not heed the reijtu'sl, but struck 
him tlowii witliout mercy, so that tlie demonstra- 
tion upon which he w.is then at ^M.)rk was 
never lini.shcd. The general who coinmaiided the 
Roman army caused his body to receive a decent 
burial, ami afterward erected a tomlistone over his 
grave. Forty years afterward Cicero visited his 
grave, and found it overgrown with weeds and 
thorns. 

Archimedes was born in Syracuse, Sicily, about 
2S7 11. C., and was murdered by the Roman 
.soldier, as related above, in 212. King Hiero, 
of Syracuse, was his personal friend and i)atroii. 
The king, on a certain occasion, ordered a golden 
crown fiom a gohlsniith of Syracu.se, and u])()ii 
examining it, after it had l)eeii delivered to him, 
he becaim‘ .suspicious that it was alloyed with 
.silver. lie accordidgly gave the crown to his 
friend Archimedes, and desired him to ascertain 
if his sus])ieions were correct. The philosopher 
Avas at a loss liow to proceed with the investiga- 
tion, but going one dny into a j)ul)lio l)atli. the 
till) chaiuvd to be full of water, and he instantly 
di.scovered that as inm h water must run uver I lie 
edge of the tnl) as would be equal to the bulk of 
his body. Perceiving that this gave him a mode 
of determining tlie bulk and .‘Specific gravity of tlie 
crown, he .sprang out of the tub and ran through 
the .street^, shouting, liurckn ! J\utrka ! “I have 
found it !” “ I ha\e found it.” His fellow towns- 
men, being well .'UMjiiainted with his pecnliarilics, 
did nut arrest him as a madiiK'Hi, but permitted 
him lo go iiiimolesti‘d on his wa\ , being assured 
that he h;id suddenly made .some important and 
valuable disi'overy. 

This was in fact the origin of the disi'overy of 
the iiii])ortaiit priiioijde that a body ])lnnged in a 
fluid loses as much of its weight as is eipial to the 
weight of an e(jnal volume of the fluid. It ena- 
1)led him to deti*niiine that the king's .suspicions 
regarding the alloy of the crown were correct, and 
the dishoiie.st goldsmith was accordiiigls' aru sted, 
ami, when confronted by the evidence ami demon- 
strations of Arcliimedes, eonfes.seil his guilt, and 
threw him.self.npoii the mercy of the king. 
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111 his old age it is said that Archimedes de- 
fended his native city against the Romans by con- 
centrxiting the rays of the siin, from mimerons 
large morrors, iiiion their ships, iiiilil lliey burst 
into flames and were destroyed. He also invented 
a powerful derrick, so it is stated, b\’ means of 
which he could seize a ship and with a single 
whirling stroke dash it in ])ieces. Several im- 
portant principles of mechanism, as now applied, 
owe their origin to this great vSiciliaii inventor. 

MONTEZUMA, THE EMPEROR OK MEXICO, 
nv WTM,IAM IT. PKICSCOTT. 

1 'r is not easy to depict tlie portrait of Monte- 
zuma ill its true colors, since it has been 
exhibited to us under two aspects, of the most 
opposite and contradictory character. In the ac- 
counts gathered of him by the vSpaniards, on 
coming into the country, he was uniformly repre- 
sented as bold and warlike, unscrupulous as to 
the means of gratifying his ambition, hollow and 
perfidious, the terror of his foes, with a haughty 
bearing which made him feared even by his own 
people. They found him, on the contrary, not 
merely afiable and gracious, but disposed to waive 
ail the advantage's of his own position, and to 
place them oil a footing with himself; making 
their wishes his law ; gentle even to elTeminacy in 
his deportment, and constant in his friendship, 
while his whole nation w^as in arms against them. 
Yet these traits, so contradictory, were truly 
enough dratvii. They arc to be explained by the 
extraordinary circumstances of his position. 

When Montezuma ascended the throne, he was 
scarcely twenty-three years of age. \'oung, and 
am])itious of extending his empire, he was con- 
tinually engaged in war, and is said to have been 
present himself in nine pitched battles. He was 
greatly renowned for his martial pnnv^:ss, for he 
belonged to the Quaclihiin, the highest military 
order of his nation, and one into which Imt few 
e\'en of its sovereigns had been admitted. In 
later life, he i)rcferred intrigue to violence, as 
more coii.sonant to his character and priestly edu- 
cation. In this he was as great an adept as any 
])rince of his time, and, b>" arts not very honor- 
able to himself, succeeded in filching away much 
of the territory of his royal kinsman of Tezcuco. 
Severe in the adminivStration of justice, he made 
important refonns in the arrangement of the tri- 
bunals. He introduced other innovations in the 


royal household, creating new <^flices, introdneing 
a lavish magnificence and forms of courtly eti- 
cplette unknown to his ruder predecessors. He 
was, in short, most attentive to all that concerned 
the exterior and pomp of royalty. Stately and 
decorous, he was careful of his own dignity, and 
might be said to be as great an “ actor of ma- 
jesty ” among the barbarian potentates of the New 
World, as bonis the ln)iirtcenth was among the 
polished ])rinces of bhiroj)c. 

He was deeply tinctured, inou^over, with that 
spirit of bigotry, which threw' such a shade over 
the latter days of the French monarch. He re- 
ceived the vS])aniarils as the beings predicted by 
liis oracles. The anxious dread, with which he 
had evadeil their prolTered \ isit, was founded on 
the same feelings which led him so blindly to 
resign himself to them on their a])])roach. He 
felt himself rebuked by their superior genius. 
He at once conceded all that they demanded, — his 
treasures, his power, ev(‘n his person. I'or their 
sake, he forsook his wonted occupation, his plea- 
sures, his most familiar habits. 1 le might be said 
to forego his nature ; and, as his subjects asserted 
to change his sex and become a woman. If we 
cannot refuse mir contempt for the ])nsillanimity 
of the Aztec monarch, it should be mitigated b}' 
the consideration, that his pusillanimity sprung 
from his superstition, and that superstition in the 
.savage is the substitute for religious principle in 
the civilized man. 

It is not easy to contemplate the fate of Monte- 
zuma without feelings of the strongc.st compas- 
sitm ; — to see him thus borne along Ihe tide of 
events beyond his power to avert or control ; to 
see him, like some .stately tree, tlu' ])ride of his 
own Indian forests, towering aloft in the ])omp 
and majesty of its branches, by its very eminence 
a mark for the thunderbolt, the first victim of the 
tempest which was to sw’ce]^ over its native hills ! 
When the wi.sc king of Tezcuco addressed his 
royal relative at his coronatiem, he exclaimed, 
“ Hap])y the em])ire, which is now* in the meri- 
dian of its prosperity, for the .sceptre is given to 
one whom the Almighty has in his keeping; and 
the nations shall hold him in reverence ! ” Alas! 
the .subject of this auspicious invocation lived b> 
,S(.‘c his empire melt a\vay like the winter’s wreath ; 
to see a .strange race drop, as it were, from llu' 
clouds on his land ; to find himself a i)risoiier in 
the palace of his jatlicrs, tlie companion of tho.se 
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Jeiitiiio WHS llu* filth (.'hild in this faniilv of 
Fivncli poasaiils, and a.s Ik t paronts wc ro Irx) 
poor to t;ivo lu i an tdiiuatinii. own if .siich had 
boon Iho oiistoin in ihow linio^, slu* was allowod 
to i;row ii]) in ii^noranoo, liko olhor poasanl ij;iiis, 
and booanio aooiisloiiiod U) niitordoor dnlios. 
such a.s Iho loiidiiii; ot' si loop, ridiiiL* tho hor.sos 



lo^oiuls of Aii- 
ti(inity ! 

ROMANCE OF 
THE MAID OF 
ORLEANS. 

A bout I Ml, 

i 11 t h c 
quaint old town 
of Doniroiiiy, in 
tho ])ro\ inoo of 
Lorraino, at that 
tinio l)ol<Higing 
to Franco, but 
now a j^art of 
thoCionnan liin 
piro, thoro was 
born a littlo girl, 
who was callod 
l\v her ])i\roiits 
Joan or jeanno, 
and who was 
dos tilled, ill her 
short life of only 
twenty y o a r s , 
to win a glorious 
i 111 mortal i ty . 

Her parents 
\vtTe poor and 
obscure ; in fact 
they constituted 
so insignificant 

a part of tho groat mass of liumaiiity that 
her father’s name is not oven known with 
certainty, but it is supposed to have been Dare. 
The little cottage in whicli she was born still 
stands, as shown in the accoiiijianying engraving, 
and is protected by two stately buildings on either 
side, erected as a monument to her memory. 
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to and from the waloiing place, milking tho 
cows, eU\ 

vSho was a (piiel, doinuro child, and s])cn1 ninch 
of her time gazing into the heavens and dream 
iiig unuttcrablo things. In i.|Ji, wlion slic was 
ton years of ago, the groat Henry of J’jigland, 
the hero of Aginccnirt, iliod, and his infant son, 
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tlu‘ii only nine months old, was dcidared hy Par- 
liament, kiiii;' of Prance and Kn.i^land and lord of 
Ireland, under the title of Henry \‘I. 'Plie 
greiiter pari of hVanee had been ^nlidiied by the 
arms of his heroic' father, but Charles alter* 

wards called “ the victorious,*’ claimed the throne 
and was supported in a fe eble manner Ijy a min- 
ority of the people* in the central and southern 
portions of the kingdom. lie was so jxior and 
powerless that his enemies called him “the king 

'A . 

V*:- 


wandered into the future, where she heard the 
clash of arms and caught the first glimmeringj* 
of tlmse military glories in which she was to be 
the central figure and the moving spirit. In a 
few years the idea that she was the virgin to whom 
the juejphec}' referred, and that she should save 
her country and crown her king, took full posses- 
sion of her and controlled all her actions and 
purposes. Ihit she observ’cd a studious silence, 
and remained apparently the same dreaming child 
always been, 


A ■ 
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of Hourges,” as if that city were the whole of his 
monarchy. 

'file inhabitants of the iieighboihood in which 
Jeanne*’s ])are*iits lixed were- intensely jiatriotic 
and loyal to the house of Orleans, represented ])y 
Charle.-s; they were al>o ignorant and supersti- 
tious, believers in miracles aiul wonders, and 
were earnestly e-xpee-ting the* fultilment of a 
pioplu'- V to the* e he.'t that a virgin should relieve 
hVance of her eiieinie'^. This proi)lucy was 
dt)nbtless nothing more than a pnl])it e*xclama- 
uttered hy Some priest with reference to the 
saving powers of the \’irgin Mary. Put it took 
fast hold upon the lively imaginations of the 
CP-dnlou.s peasant,-., and e>]xcially did it make a 
ore.'fou id iiTipi non on tin jn istie mind of the 
dreai n i n g ni ai ( i • * 1 leg a n to hear my sierioiis 

jiideiful visions. Her thoughts 


voices. atK 


while her soul ex- 
panded with visions 
of patriotism and 
renown. 

When she was 
alioiit seventeen 
years of age her na- 
ti\e village was at 
taeked hy a roving 
band of 15 nr gun- 
(bans, serving in the 
interest of the ICng 
lish i)arly, who c'oin 
mitte-d such gro.ss 
onlrage*s upon the 
people that her vis- 
ions and dreams be- 
came a fixed piirpo.se, 
and roused Tier to 
deei.sive action, 
'flirough tlie infln- 
-.Ncajsii AT oRj,EAN.s. dice of an uncle, who 

.-'ceiiis to have been a persem of some standing, 
she obtained an audience with the governor of 
Vaiieoul(»iurs, to whom she revealed her wishes, 
and apiiealed for assistance in the aeconiplishmeiit 
of her ])nrpose. Put he treated her iiretensions 
with siu'h nnconeealed scorn and contempt that 
she was abashed, and returned to her uncle de- 
]n*essed and in anguish. The voices and Ausioiis 
soon returned, however, with greater penver than 
ever ; and she renewed her entreaties to the gov* 
ernor. ])ressing her claims with stu'h earne.stiiess 
and enlhii.sia.sin that he was at length influenced 
to .some extent hy the sn])d;stitiou.s reverence 
which had begun to hedge her about ; and he 
ac'cordingl v sent her to Chi non, where Charles 
was then holding his court, accompanied by a 
letter explaining the object of her vi.sit. On 
arriving there and making known her mis.si()U, 
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she declared that she would be able to distinj^ui.sli 
the king by inspiration, no matter under wlial 
ci rein 1 1st aiices she might first beliold him ; and as 
a test of her powers she was introduced into the 
aiKlieiice room, where 
she immediately 
singled out the king 
and fell on her knees 
be tore him, although 
he had purposely re- 
moved all marks of 
roy alty from his per- 
son. This circum- 
stance is in fact not 
surj nisi ng, when we 
remenil)er that there 
is a subtle, undeliiie<l 
something about all 
distinguished i)eo]de 
which separates them 
from the common 
herd and marks them 
as those who have 
l)een .set apart for a 
-special j)urpo.se. 

The devotion and 
enthusiasm of the 
rustic maiden deeply 
impressed the king, 
but l)efore yielding 
t(» her entreaties for 
permission' to lead an 
arm \- against the hjig- 
lish, he directed that 
her claims to super- 
natural ])owers should 
i)e tested b\- a rigid 
examination, to whieh 
she cheerfully s u b - 
milted. Ihit no indi- 
cations of her alliance 
with the ])owers of 
darkness were discov- 
ered, and the fact of 
her virginity being 
accepted as a satis- 
laeloiy assu ra ncc 
that .she was not under vSatanic influence, a 
decision favorable to lier wishes was reached. 
A suit of armor was made to fit her person, 
iiud at her recpiest a consecrated sword whicii 


she described as buried in the eliurch (.f St. 
L.itharine, at I'ieibois, was di'>co\ired and 
brought to her. Thus e(piipj)ed slie plaeed lier- 
sell at the head dI an arm\ of io,(kh» men, eoni- 


WOUNUTNC. Ol- JOAN Ol* ARC. 

manded by expi-riencec ll'cers. and animating 
tlu'in with a spirit uf religion.'^ fervor, as Ckhh 
well did his Ironsides two etiiluries later, .she 
launched her li/ces su Idenh ami with fearful 
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havoc nj)on the Jvn^Iish who were t/iefi iKsicL^inii' 
Orleans, deieated tlieiii in a niinilier of brdliant 
and dashini^- en^ai;-enients, and within a wet k 
eomjH'Iled llieni 1(> raise the sii\L;c. Her t^eniiis 
for war was identical with that whic'h lias ani- 
mated all i;reat military lead(*rs, namely, (jiiick 
and nnexpecttd iiK'wnients, hrini^ini; o\*erpowi‘r- 
ing mnnl)ers to hear nj)on stralta;ic i)oinls, and 
thus throwing tlu* enemy into conlhsion. 

Having driven the l*higlish from liefore Orleans, 
she did not give them time to n^cowr from their 
confusion, but presseil them so \ igoronsl\ ;d all 
points that within three months the Jbviu'h arms 
were victorious over tlie larger part of the king- 
dom, and Charles was trimnphantly crowned at 
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CF-NTUKY. 

T\licims, the Maid of Orleans, in fnll armor, oc- 
cupying a dislingni.shed [dace by his side. 

Having aceoniplished the mission for which she 
believed that she had been divinely ins|)ired, the 
virgin commander now desirerl to reliie to the se- 
clusion of her rural home, but the king and his 
l)rincij)al oflleers kit that tlwy conhl not do with- 
out her, and pn vailed upon her to remain with 
the army. It was a fat.d determination, for the 
spell of b.er victorious career was broken, and 
from tlia: tini'* she exjK-ricnct'd nothing but dis 
aster, ending in a friglitfnl and ignominious 
death. Hiiring the e arlv' part . of the winter of 
In r ;irm\ besieged tin cit\ of Paris, and 
during an issniv rpoti t lie eiiem\ ’s works, which 
she led iiid eni age ! l)y her immediate ])res- 
dice, she was severely wounded in the shoulder 


hv an arrow. The Ivnglish archers were then 
celebrated for their skill in the use of this ju'imi- 
live military weajxm. Their aim was unerring, 
and it is asserted that at short distances they 
could t)ierce the Mf)ulest armor. It proved to he 
oidy too true in the c ase of Joan of Arc, and she 
fell fV<»m her horse dange rously wounded. 

.She (lid n(.>l ree'ovcr until the hallowing spring, 
when. ])laeiiig luTself once more at the head of 
an army, she threw her forces like a thiinderl.)()lt 
upon the iCnglish who had snrroiuided and were 
besieging Coiiipiigne, breaking throiigli their 
ranks and t'arrx ing her Iroojis lriiim])hantly into 
(he city. vSooii afterward, on the 24111 id‘ May, 
1430, she led a sortie against the lie-sie-gers. and 
was eai)lnred and eonx eyed to lk*anrev()ir, then 
in possession of the Ixiiglish, where she was e(ai- 
fnie‘d in a dniigeon of the fortre*ss. vShe attempted 
to escape l)y leaping from the xvalls of the dun- 
geon, but was discovered, leeaplnred, and con- 
veyed to Koneii for gre-ater security. 

The I'liiversity of Paris m>xv demanded that she 
should be* tried as a sorevier, for lbe*y asserle*d 
that no pe^rson eonld entertain sueli seaitimeiils as 
hers or ])eTfoim the deeds that she* had ae-eoni 
plished willu)iil be-ing in le ague xvitli llie ])oxv(-is 
of darknCvSS. vSneli were the superstitions of the 
times, even among the learned men of the niii- 
veTsities ! The leading JCnglisli anlhoritie-s xvere 
iinxvilling to proceed to extremie measures, but 
the lueiK'li paitx in alliance xxilh them, and o])- 
posed to tile Orleans family, foivt'd the issue, and 
the* trial began. It lasted for several monllis, and 
re-snlted, as might have been ex]>ected, in eonx ie*- 
lion. 'rile sentence was read to Joan in ])ublic 
by the Pishop of Ik-anvais, and the* alternatix’c 
olVered of recantation and snl)mission to the 
clunvli, or the stake. Terrified at the prosi)eets 
of so horrible a death, tlie x-oiiiig girl recanted, 
and xxas taken back to ])rison. Here her visions 
I’etiirncd, and slrengtheiicd her determination to 
remain Inie^ to her convictions even at the risk of 
marlyrdemi. Put the enemies (^f herself and 
I'raiK'e had decided that she must be destrcjyed. 
and for the i>nrpose of tem])ling her a suit of 
male attire was left in her cell, as if by mistake. 
She innoc'eiitly fell into tlie trap, and xvas detected 
by the Ihsho]) in the aei of donning the clothe.s 
with the evident intention of trying to csea])e. 
The Bishop declared that her conduct was suffi- 
cie*nt evidence of her relapse into her funner 
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belief aiul lie took iiiiniecliiite sleiis to hasten the 
execution of the lirst sentence. On the inorniiii;' 
of t 1 ie 30th of May, a Doininican brother naiiKcl 
Martin T^adxeiin was instructed to announce tliis 
decision to Joan. At first slu* j^ave way to feel- 
ini;s of terror. “ Alas ! ’ she cried, “ am 1 to be 
s»> horribly and cruelly treated that this niy body, 
full pure and perfect and never defdi'd, must to- 
day be consumed and reduced to aslies ! Ah ! I 
would seven times rather be beheaded than 
burned ! ” 

At this moment the bisho]) of Ileauvais came 
up. “ Jlisho]),” said Joan, ‘ you are the cause of 
my death ; if you had put me in the prisons of 
the Church and in the hands of fit and proper 
ecclesiastical warders, this had never happened ; 
I appeal irom you U) tile ])resence oi Cod.” 

Peter Maurice, one of the doctors who had sat 
in judj^ineiit ai;ainst her, came to see her. and 
asked her sympathy and forgiveness. “Master 
Peter,'’ said she to him, “where shall I l.>e to- 
ni<;ht ?” “ Have you not ^^ood ho])e in dod?” re- 
plied the doctor. “ Oh I yes,” she answered; 
“ ])v the >^race of Clod I sliall bi‘ in ]>aradise.” 

On bein;^ left alone with the Dominican, she 
^niifessed and asked to communicate. The monk 
thereupon sent to the bisho]) to iiupiire wlial he 
should do. “Tell Brother Martin,” was the 
answer, “to i^ive her the eiicharist and all she 
asks for.” 

At nine o’clock, haviiij; resumed her woman’s 
dress, Joan was drai;v;ed from the prison and 
driven to the marked jdace. The e-ir was guarded 
liy fnnn sew n to ei^ht hundred soldiers, and no 
one was i)ennitted to a])proach near it ; but one 
man forced a jxiS'^a'^e through tlie soldiers and 
threw himself at the feed of the tremblin«; \ ictim. 
It was Nicholas Loiseleiir, who, having* be-en 
placed as a s])y «)ve r the Maid of Orleans, hael 
aliused lier e-onfieleiice. aiiel now, l)e'side him.sell 
with ele'Sjiair, wishes! to ask her ])ardon. The 
Jviejish soldiers drow liiiii bae*k with violeiiev, 
ap])lying to him the e pithet of traitor, and his life 
would have been in elanL;er but tor the inte-rven- 
tion of the ivarl of Warwie'k. 

Joan wept and pra3ed, and the crowd afar off 
wept and ]irayed with her. On aiTivini; at the 
place of execution she listeiu'd in silence- to a .ser 
mon by one of tlie ek)etors of the court, who ended 
by saying', “Joan, go in jieace ; the Cluircii can 
110 longer defend thee ; she gives thee over to tlie 
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.secular arm.” The priest was continuing his ex- 
hortations, whe!i tile snldiers cried out, “How 
now ! i)riest, an- ycni going to make ns dine here 
“ .Away with lier !” said tlie baillie to the guards, 
and then turning to the executioner, he exclaimed, 
“ Do thy duty.” 

When she came to the slake Joan knelt down 
and became coni])letely absorbed in ])iayei. vSlie 
had begged a priest named Massii ii to get her a 
cross, but he neglected to comply with li‘*r re- 
(piest ; whereiiiion an Ibiglishmaii ])iesent made 
one out of a little stick, and handed it to her. 
She took it eagerly, kissed it. and laid it on her 
breast. She then liegged another priest to ])ro- 
cure the cross in the church of St. SauviMir, the 
])rincii>al door of which o|)ened into the market 
])lace, and hold it “ upright be fore her e\es until 
the e'<)miiig of death, in order that the cross 
whereon Hod liung might as long as she lived 
e'ontiniie in her sight.” This priest, more kind- 
hearted and humane than his fellows, comiilied 
faithfully with her washe‘S. She wept for her 
country and the s])ectators, as well as for herself. 
“ Rouen ! Rouen !” she cried, “is it here that I 
must die ? Shalt thou be my last re sting phu'e ? I 
fear greatly thou w ilt have to suffer for my death.” 

At this moment the execntioiu r set fire to the 
fagots. When Joan ])ercii\'e<l the llames rising, 
she bi'ggeil her confess«)r to kneel dow n in front 
of her, at the same? time asking him to hold the 
i'ross np high in front that she might never cease* 
to se-e it, ainl thus niiseiabl\' ]>erished one (»1 the 
purc'st souls Hod e ver e'leated. W hen tlu- file W’as 
gone fre)ni her boeh' two oi Ik r eonscicnev-strie-ke ii 
iuelg<*-» cried ejul in des]>air, ami one- exclainieel, 
“Would that my soul were where- I believe the 
soul of that woman is!” J'he Ihiglish se-ere'tary 
of Henry \'I., nameel rressart. sai<l Murowfully 
on his return from the* plae'i- of e-xe e-nlion, “ W’e 
arc all lost ; W’e have- buriietl a saint.” 

Her aslk's wore tlu-n g.at lie-reel 11 j) anel threiwn 
inte.) the Seine, in order that tlie-v miglit be so scat- 
tercel as le) ])revenl lesiirreelion «)n the da>' of 
judgment, in ae-e-orelanex- with a belief entertained 
by the eainrch at that time. 

The exe-e-utiein »)f the Maiel of Orleans was one* 
of the most cruel and barbarous deeds that blacke*n 
the [)ages of niceliieval histf)r\', but it has resiilte-d 
in a gleaious immortality of fame for the victim, 
vvhile the very names of her pe-rseeaiteirs are sunk 
ill the oldivion of infamy and univers.al abln)r- 
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reiicc. So it is that time makes all tilings e([nal I Her diaraolor was spolU ss and iVrc tVoin reproadi. 
The king showed a base ingratitude towanl his She was di.slingnished Inr modi sly. imioeonec-. 
heiT)ic deliverer. He imide no effort to prevent and purity. Althniigh sla.* planned and diieetvd 
the ex.ecution of the eniel sentence, or to avenge a si'ore of battles, and lu vi-r he^ilate<l t«) lead her 
her death; and he waited ten long years before s<ihliers into tlu* holtesl of the fight, yet it is as 
taking steps to relieve her memory of the ()blo([uy serted that with her own hands she nevi r shed a 
which naturally attaches to a criminal ex.cention. drop of human blood. She continued to ('any 
Tluai he caused lier sentence to lie reversed, and her enchanted sword. Imt never used it, relying 
pronounced 
her ‘ ‘ a mar- 
tyr to her re- 
ligion, her 
country and 
her king.” 

Hut the 
d e a t h of 
Charles was 
little, if any 
less terrible 
than that of 
the innocent 
and ])atriotic 
maid ; and 
W(' have in 
this fact an 
iiKstance. in 
su[)port of the 
p r i n c i p 1 e 
which his- 
tory plainly 
teaches, 
namely, that 
retributi on , 
even though 
it may be 
slow, is nev- 
ertheless sure KNIGIIT.S in.SpLAYING THR OKIEL.^M.MK. 

and terrible. Although theking was victorious in upon her ])ersonal magnetism and the inspiration 
his subsecpicnt wars with the JCnglish, and sue- her consecrated banner for vic'tory. The gentle 
eeeded in releasing the larger part of his country dignity of her bearing impressed all who came 
from foreign dominion, yet his later years were within the circle of its magic inlhu'nce, and re- 
embittcred by the intrigues and rebellion of his strained tJie brutality of her.soldiersonthebattle- 
S( 3 n, the future cruel and crafty holds XI. Charles’ field and in the midst of \ictory. IIow glorious 
fear of beiiMk^Jpoi soiled liy his son was so over- docs this gentle, earnest, lovable character aj)pear 
whelming S® he finally refused to take any- in contrast with the crnelt_\- and baseness of her 
thing to e.'it, and died miserably from starvation. infamous and detestable ]>erseciitors. 

The Maid of (..)rleans has been the subji^d of The Oriflamme. 

iiunierous poems, tragedies, and romaiu^es, while The “consecrated banner" so fre(|Uenlly re- 
the menuory of her great deeds is preserved not ferred to in the history of JoanofArc,issiii>- 
aloiie in the pages of Iiistorv and famous .statues po.sed to have been the famous " Oriilamme," or 
and paintings, but in the hearts of the |H^ople. banner of the Ca]xdian kings. It originally be- 
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longed tit the AUIkv of St. Jk*iiis, niid the inoiiks devotion oi the .'soldiers. Miracles also were at- 
cl.'iinifd lliat they received it iroiti heaven, h'or Irilaitcd lo its sacred inihieiice. The followiii;; 

man\ wars ilic l)aiin(.f was iiscdcxclnsixcly in iiianxllniis incident is related by Sir John 

re!i)^i()ns ceremonies, hnt it was afterward carried l^'roissait. in ('onnectioii witli his descn])tioii of 

hy llie counts of W xin, in iheii capacity of the ])attle of l\os<.:l)ec(|ne, foiij^lit Ijy the lM‘eiich 

])atroiis of tile monastery, in the reli 14 ions wars and the Idemini^s : 

which they wai;ed for its i)rotection. When “ The lord de Clisson, Sir John de \aenne, and 
riiili]) I., of Io-anc(‘, annexed X’exin to his domiii- Sir William de Lanj.p'es, having made their re- 



rm>; kim; taivINC, rnic ouii'rAMMK into hattuk. — (Copy ot eiijiraviug of the sixteenth century.) 


he pled the Orillamnie as his royal 
standard, and U was carried hy him and his suc- 
cessors for uMiiv centuries. It was composed of 
llame-('olored silk, adoriu-d with green silk tassels, 
and nan.L'ing froir a gilded shaft. 

The < )iii: am a a- rc*garde<i with superstitious 
revereiiL , and v a unfurled it never failed to 
vxcite the eiiUiusiasm and aronst‘ the patriotic 


port to the king, left him and went to their post 
in tlie vanguard. Shortl\^ afterwards, the Ori- 
flainme was displayed by Sir Peter de X^illiers, 
who bore it. Some say (as they find it written) 
that it was never before dis])layed against Chris- 
tians, and that it was a niatter of great doubt 
luring the march whether it should be displayed 
or not. However, the matter having been fuby 
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considered, they resolved to display it, because 
the ideniiiigs followed opinions contrary to those 
of tope Clement, and called tlieinselves Ibbani.sls; 
for which the French said they were rebellions 
and out of the pale of the Church. This was the 
principal cause why it had been brought and dis- 
played ill IHanders. 

“I'he Oriflannne was a most excellent banner, 
and had been sent from heaven with i;reat mys- 
tery : it is a sort of gonfanun, and is of much com- 
fort in Ihe day of battle to those who sei* it. 
Proof was made of its virtues at this lime; for 
all the morning there was so thick a fog, that 
with ililTiculty the}' couhl see each other, ])Ut the 
moment the. knight had displayed it, and raised 
his lance in the air, this fog instantly dispersed, 
and the sky was as clear as it had been during the 
whole year. The lords of France w(‘R‘ much re 
joiced when they saw this clear day, and the sun 
shine, so that they could look about them on all 
sides. 

“It was a fine sight to view these banners, 
helmets, and beautiful einbla/oiied arms; the 
•irmy kept a dead silence, not uttering a sound, 
but eyed a large battalion of I'lemings before 
‘iheni, who were marching in a coni])act body, 
with their staves advancccl in the air, winch 
looked like spears; and, so great were their num- 
bers, they had the appearance of a woo<l. Tlie 
Ford d' Jvstonnenort told me, that he saw (.as well 
as several^ others) when the Orillamnie was dis- 
pla\ ed, and the fog had dispersed, a while dove 
lly many limes around the king’s battalion. 
When it had made several circles, and the engage 
meiit was abiuit to begin, it perched on one ot the 
king’s banners : this was considered as a tortu- 
nate omen.” 

The Orillanime. being regarded as a sacred ban- 
ner, was carefully i)rescrvcd and guarded. It ha<l 
upon it the name of St. Dionysius, and was never 
unfurled ex('e])t upon the most urgent cx'casions, 
when the king himself was present, and its u.sc 
was forbidden exi'ept against infidels and hcretic.s. 

THE RESCUE. 

HV KOnKKT .M. mko. 

ITII thc.se w'ords, having first examined his 
own and Roland’s arms, t(j see that all 
were in proper battle condition, and then directed 
little Peter to ensconce in a bush, wherein little 
Peter .straightw’ay be.stowed liimself, Woody 


Nathan, with an \ilaciity of motion and ardor 
ot look that indicated anything rather tlian dis^ 
ta.'^te to the miirden)ns work in hand, led thew'ay 
along the ridge, until he had reached the place 
where it ili[)ped down U) the valley, covered with 
the Imslies through which he e\])ci’lvd to ad- 
vaiu'e to a deshable position nndiseox ered. 

Put a better auxiliary even than 11 k bushes 
W'as soon disetivered by the tw*) friends. A deep 
gully, w'ashed in the side of the bill by tlie rains, 
w'as here found running oblifpiely from its top to 
the bottom, afibrding a co\eied way, by wliieli, as 
they saw at a glance, they t'onld approach within 
twenty or lhiit\’ yards of the foe entirely unseen ; 
and, to add to its advantages, it was the lK‘d of a 
little water-course, w’hose murmurs, as it lea])cd 
from rock to rock, assured llicm they could as 
certainly approach unheard. 

“Truly,” muttered Xathan, witli a grim 
chuckle, as he looked, first at the friendly ravine, 
and then at the. savages below, “the Philistine 
ra.scals is in our hands, and we will smite them 
hip and thigh !’’ 

Willi this inspiring assurance he crept into the 
ravine ; and Roland following, they w'erc soon in 
po.s.sessioii of a post commanding, not only the 
spot occupied by the enemy, but the whole 
valley. 

Peeping tlirough tlie fringe of shrubs that ro.se, 
a verdant i)arapel, on the brink of the gully, they 
looked down upon the savage party, now less 
than forty paces from the mii//les of their guns, 
and wholly unaware of tlie fate [)repariiig for 
them. The scene of diversion and torment was 
over: the ])risoiier, a man of powerful frame l)ut 
s(|ualid npi'carance, whose hat, — a thing of shreds 
and ])atc]ies, — adorned the shorn pale of one of 
the Indians, while his coal, e(imdly rusty and 
tattered, hung from the shoulders of a second, lay 
Innind under a Irei*, Iml so nigli that lliey could 
mark the laborious heavings of liis ('liest. Two 
of tile Indians sal near liini on the grass, keejiing 
watch, their hatclu ls in llieir hands, their guns 
resting williiii reach against the Irniik of a tree 
owrlhrowii by some liiirricaiie of former years, 
and now iiKUildering away. A third was en- 
gaged with his tomahawk, lo]>ping awa\ tlie few 
dry boughs that remained on the trunk. S<|uat- 
ting at the fire, wbi('b the third was thus laboring 
to replenish with fuel, were tlie two remaining 
savages ; who, holding their rifles in their haiids^ 
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divided llieir atteiiliun betwixt a shoulder of 
venison roasting on a stick in the fire, and the 
captive, whom l]ie>' set-ined to rei^ard as destined 
to be sooner or later disposed of in a similar mail' 
rier. 

The position of tlie ]iarties precluded the hope 
Ntithan had ventured to entertain of gel lini^ them 
in a cluster, and so doing double execution with 
each bullet ; but the disappointment neither 
chilled his ardor nor embarrassed his plans. His 
scheme of attack had been framed to embrace all 
contingencies; and he wasted lU) tniiher time in 
deliberation. A few whispered words conveyed 
his last instructions to the soldier ; who, reflect- 
ing that he was fighting in the cause of humanity, 
remembering his own heavy wrongs, and marking 
the fieiy I'agcrness that flamed from Nathan’s 
visage, lianished from his mind whatever disin- 
clination he might have felt at beginning the fray 
in a mo(U‘ so seemingly treacherous and ignoble. 
He laid his axe on the brink of the gully at his 
.side, together with his foraging ca]) ; and then, 
thrusting his rifle through the ’ iishes, look aim 
at one of the savages at the fire, Nathan dired 
ing his ])i(‘('e against the other. Moth of them 
presented tin* fairest marks, as they sat wholly 
uneonseions of their danger, enjo 3 ing in imagina- 
tion the tortures yet to be inflicted on the jirisoner. 
Ihit a noise in the gully, — the falling of a stone 
loosened by tin* soldier’s foot, «)r a louder than 
usual splash of water -snd<lenly roused tliem 
from llu‘ir du-ams : they started u]), and turned 
thca’r eyes towards the hill. — “Now, friend!” 
wliispered Nathan; “if thee misses, thee loses 
thee maiden and thee life into the l.»argain. Is 
thee ready ?” 

“ Ready,” was the reidy. 

“ Right, then, through the dog’s brain, — fire!” 

The crash </f the ])ie('es, and tlic fall of the two 
victims, both marked by i\ fatal aim, and both 
pi I reed through the brain, were the first an 
nouneement of peril to their companions ; who, 
springing- u]), with yells of fear and astonishment 
and snatching at their arms, looked wildly around 
them f(' ' the unseen foe. 'I'he prisoner also, 
astounded out of his despair, raised his head from 
the grass, and glared around. , The wreaths of 
s^n. .ki ‘ Urling •■' er the bushes o?i the hill side, 
betrayed the 1 A ag-plaee of the assailants, and 
savage, and pri.- .er Inrning together, they all 
beheld at once the sj/cctaclc of two human heads. 


— or, to speak more correctl} , two human caps, 
for the heads were far below them, — ri.sing in the 
.smoke, and i)eering over the bushes, as if to 
mark the result of the volky. Toud, furious, 
and exulting were the .screams of the Indians, as 
with the speed of thought, .seduced 1 w a stratagem 
often practi.scd among the wild heroes of the bor- 
der, thiw raised and discharged their pieces again.st 
the imaginary foes .so incautioush' expo.sed to 
their vengeance. The caps fell, and witli them the 
rifles that had been employed to rai.se them ; and 
the voice of Nathan thundered through the glen, 
as he gras])ed his tomahawk and sprang from the 
ditch, Now, friend ! up with thee axe, and do 
thee duty !“ 

With these words, the two as.sailants at once 
leaped int«j view, ami with a l)oId hnrr.ah, and 
bolder hearts, nishetl towards the file, where la\' 
the undischarged rifles of their first victims. The 
sa\‘ages yelled also in reply, and two of them 
bountU-d forward to dispute the prize. 'Phe third, 
staggcrc-d into momentary inai'lion by the sud- 
denness and ama/emeiil of the attack, rushed 
forward but a step ; but a wlio»^p of exultation was 
on his lips, as he raised the rifle which //c had 
not \'et discharged, full against the brc'ast o1 
bloody Nathan. Ihit his triumph was short-lived ; 
so fatal as it must have la'oved to the life of 
Nathan, it was axerted by an unexpected inci- 
dent. The ])risoner, near whom he stood, ])Ulting 
all his vigor into one tremendous effort, burst his 
bonds, and, with a yell ten times louder and 
fiercer tlian had yet been littered, added himsidf 
to the combatants. With a furious cry of en- 
c'( )n n i gem ell t to his resen e rs , — “ H n rra 1 1 for 
Kentnck>^!--give it to ’em goi)d !” he threw 
himself ui)on the .savage, beat the gun from his 
hands, and gra.sping him in his brawnx' arms, 
hurled him to the eartii, wlicre, rolling over and 
over in mortal struggle, growling and wh<M)ping, 
and rending one another like wild beasts, the two, 
still locked in furious embrace, .suddenly tumbled 
down the bank of the brook, there high and 
steep, and were immediately lost to sight. 

before this catastrophe occurred, the other In- 
dians and the assailants met at tlie fire ; and each 
singling out his opponent, and thinking no more 
of the rifles, they met as men whose only bu.si- 
ne.ss was to kill or to die. With his axe flonri.shcd 
over his head, Nathan ni.shed agaimst the talle.st 
and foremo.st enemy, who, as he advanced, swung 
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Jiis loiualiiiwk, in the act of throwiiiL; il. 'PluMr 
\\v.'i])()iis jKirtrd IVoiii their Ii.iikIs nt llie .same 
iliouient, and with |)erlia])s ecjiial aeciirac\ oi'aim; 
lull iiieelin^ with a erash in llie air, they fell to- 
gether to the earth, doing no liarm to either. 
Tlic* Indian st()oj)ed to recover liis weajxm ; hiit 
it was too late : the hand ol‘ Nathan was already 
upon his shoulder: a single elidrt of his vast 
strength snOieed to stretcli the .saxaige at his feet, 
and holding liini down with knee and hand, 
Nathan snatched nj) the nearest axe, “If the life 
of thee tribe was in thee bosom," he cried with a 
look of unrelenting fury, of hatred deep and 
ineffaceable, “thee should die the dog's death, as 
thee does I" And with a blow furiously .struck, 
and thrice re])ealed, he de.sj)atclied the .struggling 
savage as he la\'. 

lie rose, brandishing the l)loody hatchet, and 
looked for his companion, lie* found him upon 
the earth, lying upon the breast of his aiitagoni-^t 
whom it had Ik-c-ii his good fortune to oveima.ster. 
Hoth had thrown their hatchets, and both with- 
out effect. Roland becau.se skill was wanting, and 
the Shawnee because, in tin* act of throwing, he 

had stumbled o\'ei' the body of oiicM)f his comrades 
so as to disorder his aim, and even to dc‘])rivc* him 
of his footing, before he c'ould rcc'ow r himself, 
Roland imitated Nathan's c*\ampU‘, and threw 
himself upon the unlucky Indian — a youth, as it 
ap]H*are(l, who.se .strength, jK-rhaps at no monu-nt 
ecpial to his own, had l)ec n reduced by recent 
wounds, - Aaiid found that he had him entirely at 
his nuTcy. Tin’s circumstance, and the knowl- 
edge that theother Indians were now o\ ei pciwe-red, 
.softe ned the .soldier’s wiatli ; and when Natlian, 
rushing to assist him. cried aloud to him to move* 
asi.de, that he might “ knock theassa.ssin knave’s 
brains out," Roland replied by begging Nathan 
to sjnire his life. “I have di.sarmed him," he 
cried, — “ he resi.sts no more — don’t kill him." 

"To the hu.t man of his tribe !’’ cried Nathan 
with nnc*\am])le(i ferocity ; and witlioiit another 
word, drove the hatc'hed into the wretc'h’s brain. 

The victors now leaping to their Ret, lookc*d 
round for the fifth .sav age and the ])iisoner; and 
directed by a horrible din unde r the bank of the 
stream, which was re.sounding with curses, groans, 
heav\ l)lows, and the ]*lashing of water, ran to 
the -^pot, where the la.st ineicleiit battle was 
revealc*d to them in a .spectacle as novel as it was 
shocking. The Indian lay on liis back suffocating 


in mire and water ; while- astiidc- hi>> body .sal the* 
late |>risoner. cowied from he-. id lo loot with mud 
and goie, luiioiisly inlying liis ii.sls. tbr lu- had no 
othc-r weai)oiis. about the- hc-:id .nid taev oj' liis foe-, 
his blows falling like sledge- hamnuTs or b.itter- 
ing-rams, with such strength and finy that it 
sc-emeii impossililv any one of the in c‘(»uld fail tt) 
crush the skull to atoms ; and all the while gar- 
ni.shing them with a running acc'ompaninu-nt of 
oaths and maUalie'lioiis little* less em])hatic and 
overwhelming. “ Von switches gentlc*men, do 
\on, yon exilunctilied, preditioiied rascal.-' Ar'ii’t 
yon got il. you niggur-in-law to old Satlan ? you 
’tarnal half-ini]), you ? H’> ar’s for you, > ou dog, 
and lhar’s for you, \ ()U dog’s dog! Il’yar’s the 
way I pa\' you in a .small-change of sogdolo- 
gers !" 

.\nd thus he cried, until Uolaiid and Nathan 
seizing him by the shoulders, dragged him by 
main forc*c- from the* Indian, whom, as was found 
whe*n the y came to e.xainiiie the body afterwards, 
he had ac*tnally poininc-lle-il to death, the skull 
having been bc'atcii in as with bludgeons, 'flic 
victor sprang upon hi.*^ fc-c-t, aiidroarc-d histrimii])h 
aloud: -"Ar’n’t I li(‘kc.*d him h iiHlsonu* ! Ilnr 
rah ibr Kentuc'kv and old vSalt f'oc'k-a doodle- 
doo ! 

And with that, turning to his de*livi‘rers, he 
dis])layc*d lo their astonished exes, though «lis 
fignrc-d by blood and mile, the never-to-be-lorgot- 
teii features of the captain of hor.se-thic vc s, Roar- 
ing Ralph Slackpole. 

TWO SWISS lIKKOES. 
h' are indebtc*d to the genius of Schiller for 
the beautiful and thi illing stoi x of William 
'rcll. Ik ing lamiliar with certain patriotic le- 
gends connected with the struggle- for the- inde- 
jieneleiice of Swil/erland. the (h rman poet wove 
the-m in with deeils of leal heroes, airl cieated a 
fabric of fa new xxhich Ibr many ye*ars was ae‘e'e])le*d 
as an historieal re :dilx. It is eaiu-l to demolish 
so plea.sant a faith, btit ( lilical inve-sligatioii has 
established the fact that no such ])erson as Wil- 
liam 'Pe-ll eve r existed : he was nierel\ .a creation 
of fancy and the representative* of Swi.ss lieroism 
and the .sjiiiit e)f freedom. 'I'liis is the substanev 
of the story as tohl by S. hilk-r. 

William Te-ll xvis a mighty hunter, full of 
the sj»irit of inde'])endence an<l the loxv of liberty, 
who lix'ed in peaev and hai)i)iness with his wife 
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and cliildivn at in tlu- canton of Tri. 

This, accordiiii^ to the shH y, was about • jo;. At 
that liiiK* vSwil/.t rlaiid was a province ot Austria, 
hut the people had already 1)0*41111 their strn.^i^le 
tor freedoiii, and 'rell was one of the leaders in 
the inoN'enient. (k*ssh r, the Austrian hailift at 
Kussnacht, for the jiuipose of inakiiii^ a display 
of his authority, and huiniliatini; the people, 


phucMl his cap u])on a ])ole in the market ])laceof 
Mlorf, 'Mid ordered that all who passed hy should 
uncover and how down to it. Tell neglected or 
refused to coni])l\ with the hailiff’s onk-r, and was 
ai.'s^t'i and eiueiRTMl death. During the 
trial h^^ ai eirp ■ to excuse iiis disn\s])cct to the 
cap o , the . d that he was dull of wit. for 
otherwise, said he, ‘‘ I should not he called the 


tali'' this word in German meaning half-witted. 
lU-fore the lime appointed for the execution, 
Gessler learned that Tell was a celehrated marks- 
man with the l)ow and arrow, and .sending for 
liini he offered him his life and liberty on condi- 
tion tliat he would shoot an apple from the head 
of his little son. Tell accepted the. cruel al tenia 
tive, hilt determinetl that if he failed, or harmed 

even .so much 
as one hair 
of the head of 
his son, Gess- 
ler should j)ay 
the penalty 
witli his life. 

When the 
time arrived 
for the trial 
of skill ui>oii 
which so 
niiu’h depend- 
ed, a Imiidle 
of arrows was 
handed Tc II 
from which to 
make his se- 
lection, and 
he adroitly 
concealed an 
extra one he- 
11 e a t h hi s 
coat. ^riieii 
with a fervent 
prayer to God 
for strength 
of iieiwe and 
accuracy of 
aim, he drew 
the 1) o w 
string to his 
shoulder, and 
sent the ar- 
row whi/y.ing 
through the centre of the a])])le, without the 
slightest hurt to his beloved child. 

The s])ectators aiiplanded the extraordinary feat, 
hilt (iC'ssler refused to make good his promise, 
and ac'cused Tell of c'oncealiiig the extra arrow 
beneath his coat. “Why didst thou hide the 
arrow?” he demanded. “To kill thee ifl had 
harmed my son,” boldly replied the Swiss patriot. 
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For this he was again placed in chains, and (.»ess- 
Icr, embarking in a boat Un* Kiissnaclit, took 'IVll 
with him. Wliile they were on the way a storm 
arose, which threatened tv) deslnw tile ve.ssel, and 
the crew, alarmed lor their safety im])lored the 
l>ailili*to release Tell, who was an expi il ]>ilol. 
ind lei him steer them into a plaei* of safely. He 
complied, and as they iu‘ared a [)oint now kin.>wn 
as“Teirs rock,” or “Leap,” he .sprang ashore 
and esca|)ed. The storm had by this lime snb 
silled, and the crew brought the vessel in safety to 
Ihnnnen ; l)nt meanwhile, Tell had gone around 
l>y land, and concealing himself in the woods, 
near a road by which he knew llu* ])arty would 
j)ass, shot and mortall}' wounded (iessler with an 
arrow. 

The fall of the tyrant was the signal for a gen- 
eral uprising, and the Austrians were driven from 
the country and their castles destroyed. In all 
the.se inoveineiits William 'fell was a leailing 
spirit, encouraging and animating his i)eople by 
his own heroic example. In i.v>b according to 
the story, he was drowned in the Sachen, while 
attempting to save the life of a boy, dying as he 
ha<l lived, doing good to others. 

Such is the story as it has come to us from the 
writings of Schiller, Initiate historical investiga- 
tions have shown that it is almost purely imagin 
ary, embracing, however, what might be termed 
a crvstalli/ation of the s]nnt of independence as 
exemplified in the Swiss struggle for liberty. 

Hut thV* .story of Ti*ll is not confined alone to 
vSwitzerland, for we find it also in the ])oetry and 
romances of such widely separaU-d and distinc- 
tive countries as I’ersia and Denmark. About 
117,5 the IVrsian 'poet i'erid ed-Din Altar, re- 
corded the deeds of a king of his country , who, 
among otlua* c‘X])loits, shot an apple from the head 
of his faviH'ile .son : while in tlu* ” Danish Chioni 
cle ” of vSa.xo ('franimaticus, written about 1170, 
we learn of a hero named 'foko u ho shot an ap])le 
from the head of his son, by order of King Har- 
old Bluetooth. The story has been even traceil back 
to the mythological legends of the Xortlnnen, 
where it is related that bjgil, a celebrated marks 
man, was compelled by king Nidung to .shoot an 
a])plc from the head of his .son. In each of the 
last two versions the incident of the coiuvaled 
an ow is mentioned just as it occurs in the story of 
William Tell. 


The Story of Arnold WinUclried, the Swiss Patriot. 

Arnold Slrntli \(»ii Winkclried was a Swii^s 
pi-asanl and patriot, whose Ik loism and devotion 
to the caii.se ot his eoiintry deciiled tlie battle of 
Sem]>aeli, foiiglit on the ()th ol July, This 

is a true story, and Iheiefore all thtMiion- inter 
esling. Leo])old, Duke <.)f Austria, undertook h.) 
inrlher the interests ol the Imnsu ol llajislaiig Iw 
vsei/ing the cantons of Iswit/erland , but the .Swiss 
being supported by the tree cities ol Snabia. made 
a gallant fight for inde])en(K‘nee, whereupon Leo- 
pold determined to enlorce his ])retensions b\ an 
invasion of the coiinti N'. In eoiiformity with this 
iletermination, in he placed himself at the 

head (if an army of four thousand well armed and 
drilled knights and soldiers, and inarehed into 
the Swiss cantons. 'i'he people of tlie latter 
country were able to muster a small force of only 
thirteen hundred men to meet this formidable 
army, and even these were without experience in 
war, being fanners, fishermen and lierdsmen, and 
armed with primitive pikes and battle axes. The 
two armies met in the pa.ss ofvSempach, and a.s 
the advantages were all 0:1 the side of the Aus- 
trians, it appeared inevital)le but that victoiy 
should perch ii[)on their banners. As the lines of 
Leopold advanced to the shock of battle, tliey 
]>resented a .solid wall of steel-ti])])ed .sj)ears, which 
it .seemed impossible for the »Swiss to break or 
di.sperse. 'fhey were in desj)air. Defeat and 
.slaughter .stared tlieni in the face. ^Phe glittering 
spears of the advaneing Austrians ])re.sented an 
unbroken and apparently impregnable front. 

But in this emergency an unknown liero a])- 
])eared in the ])eison of Arnold ot Winkclried. 
“Comrades!” he shouted, “remember my wife 
and children !” and then s|>ringiiig forward wiili 
a wild erv of “ .Make way lor liberty!” he 
gathered within his outstretched arms as many 
of the Austrian s]H*ars as he could reach, and 
pres.sed them again.sl liis devoted bo.stiin. 

Into the small breach Ihns made tlic gallant 
Swiss threw themsehes willi an energy l.)orn of 
desperation, and hewing to the right and left 
with their battle axes, they .soon made an open 
ing in the Austrian ranks wide enough to admit 
all of their little army. vStimnlated by tlie s])iril 
(T their martyred comrade and the love ofliberty, 
they vigorously pre.ssed their advantage until Ihe 
Austrians, terrified at tlie havoc in tlieir ranks, 
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turned and tied, leaving Leoi)f)ld and .seven him- 
dred of his knights and soldiers dead on the 
.fiejd. 

It was a glorious victory, and decided the fate 
of vSwitzerland, for never again were the brave 
iiiountaineeits reduced to such extreme peril. 

CHARMED BY A RATTLESNAKE. 

BV WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS. 

m iss BlCSvS MATTHliWS, a beautiful young 
lady, goes into the woods to meet her 
lover, and becomes the victim of a fearful adveu- 
ture ; 

“ He is not come,’* she murmured, half disap- 
pointed, as the old grove of oaks witli all its reli- 
gious solemnity of shadow lay before her. She 
took her seat at the foot of a tree, the growth of a 
century, whose thick and knotted roots, started 
from their sheltering earth, shot even above the 
long grass around them, and ran in irregular 
sweeps for a coiisideralde distance upon the sur- 
face. Here she sat not long, for her mind grew 
impatient and confused with the various thoughts 
crowding upon it — sweet thoughts it may be, for 
slie thought of him whom she loved — of him 
almost only ; and of the long hours of happy 
enjo>’ineiit which the future had in store. Then 
came the fears, following fast upon the hopes, as 
llie sliadows follow the sunlight. The doubts of 
existence — the brevity and the fluctuations of 
life; thc.se are the contemplations even of happy 
love, aiuk lhe.se beset and saddened her ; till, start- 
ing up in that dreamy confusion which the scene 
lint le.ss than the subject of her miLsings had in- 
spireil, she glided among the old trees scarce con- 
scious of her movement. 

“ He does not come — he does not come,” she 
murmured, as she stood contemplating the thick 
copse spre.ading before her, and forming the bar- 
rier which terminated the l)eautiful range of oaks 
which constituted the grove. How beautiful was 
the green .and garniture of that little copse of 
wood. The leaves were thick, and the gra.ss 
around lay folded over and over in biinche.s, with 
here and there a wild flower, gleaming from its 
green, and making cA it a lieautiful carpet of the 
richest and most various tc.xtnrc. A small tree 
rose Iroin the centre of a clump around which a 
wild grape gadded luxuriantly ; and, with an 
Jicr)hereiil sense of what she saw, she lingered 
before tiie little duster, .seeming to sunx*y that 


which, though it .seemed to fix her eye, yet failed 
to fill her thought. Her mind wandered — her 
.soul wa.s far away ; and the ol)ject.s in her vision 
were far other than those which occii])ied her 
iiiiagiiiatioii. Things grew indistinct beneath her 
eye. The eye rather .slept than .saw. The musing 
spirit had given holiday to llie ordinary senses, 
and took no heed of the forms that io.se, and 
floated, or glided away, before Ihem. In this 
way, the leaf detached made no impression upon 
the .sight tliat was yet bent upon it ; she saw not 
the bird, though it whirled, untroubled by a fear, 
in wanton circles around her head — and the black 
snake, with the rapidil}'^ of an arrow, darted over 
her path without arousing a single terror in the 
form that otherwise would have sliiveretl at its 
mere appearance. And yet, though thus indis- 
tinct were all things around her to the musing eye 
of the maiden, her eye wa.s yet singularly fixed — 
fa.steiied a.s it were, to a .single .spot— gathered and 
controlled by a single object, and gla/cd, a])i>ar- 
ently, beneath a curious fascination. Before the 
maiden ro.se a little clump of bushes — bright, tan- 
gled leaves flaunting wide in glossiest green, with 
vines trailingover them, thickly diH'kcd with blue 
and crimson flowers. Her eye coiinniined vacantly 
with tlie.se; fastened by a .starlike shining glance 
— a subtle ray, that sliot out from the circle of 
green leaves — seeming to be tlu’ir \ery eye — and 
sending out a lurid lu.stre that seemed to stream 
across the si)ace between, and find its way into 
her own eyes. Very piercing and beautiful was 
that subtle brightness, of the sweetest, .straiigc.st 
power. And now the leaves (jiiiveivd and .seemed 
to flo.at away, only to return, and the vines waved 
and .swung around in faiita.stic mazes, nnfidding 
ever-changing varieties of form and odor to her 
gaze; but the star-like eye was ever steadfast, 
bright and gorgeous gleaming in their midst, and 
still fastened, with .strange fondness, ni)on her 
own. How beautiful, with wondrous intensity, 
did it gleam, and dilate, growing larger and more 
!n.str()ns with every ray which it sent forth. And 
her own glance l)C('ame intense, fixed al.so ; but 
with a dreaming sense that conjured up the 
wildest fancies, terribly beautiful, that took her 
soul away from her, and wra])t it about as with a 
.spell. vSlie would have fieri, she would have cried 
out ; but she had not power to move. 'I'he will 
was wanting to her flight. She felt that she 
could have bent forward to pluck the gem-like 
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thing from llu? hosom of the leaf in wliich it 
seemed to grow, and wliicli it irradiated witli its 
bright white gleam ; but ever as she aimed to 
stretch forth her liand, and bend foi wanl, she 
lieard a rush of wings, and a shrill scream from 
the tree above her — Mich a scream as the mocking 
bird makes, wlien, angrily, it raises its dusky 
crest, and Haps its wings furiously against its 
slender sides. Such a scream seemed like a warn- 
ing, and tliough \ et unawakened to full conscious- 
ness, it startled her and forbade her effort. More 
than once in her survey of tliis strange object, 
had she heard that shrill note, and still had it car- 
ried to her ear the same note of warning, and to 
her mind the same vague consciousness of an evil 
presence. Ihit the star-like eye was yet U])on her 
own a small, bright e ye. quick like that of a bird, 
now steady '*n its ])lace, and observant seemingl}' 
only of hers, now darting forward with all the 
clustering leaves about it, and shooting up towards 
her, as if wooing her to seize. At another mo- 
ment, riveted to the vine which lay around it, it 
would whirl round and round, <laz/lingly bright 
and beautiful, even as a torch, waving hurriedly 
by night in the hands of some jdas lul l.)oy ; l.)ut, 
in all this time, the glance was never taken from 
her own — there it grew, fixed — a very principle 
of light — and .such a light — a subtle, l)iirning, 
piercing, fascinating gleam, such as gathers in 
vapor above the old grave, and binds us as we 
look —shooting, darting directly into her eye, 
dazzling her gaze, defeating its sense of discrimi- 
nation, and confii.sing strangely that of percep- 
tion. 

She felt dizzy, for as she looked, a cloud of 
colors, bright, gay, various colors, floated and 
hung like so much drapery around the single ob- 
ject that had so secured her attention and spell- 
bound her feet. Her limbs felt momentarily more 
and more in.secure — her blood grew cold, and she 
seemed to feel the gradual freeze of \'L*iii through- 
out her ])ersoii. At that moment a rustling was 
heard in tlu* branches of the tree beside her, and 
the bird, which had repeatedly uttered a single 
crN^ above her, as it were of warning, flew away 
from his station with a scream more piercing than 
ever. Thi^ movennml had the effect, for which 
it really seemed intended, ot br>!iging Ixick toiler 
a portion of tl • consciousness >hc seemed so 
‘otally to nave (cn (le])rived of before. She 
Strove Ui iinu^e ai before the beautiful but terri- 


ble presence, but for a while she strove in vain. 
The rich star-like glance still riveted her own, and 
the sul)tle fa.scinationkept her hound. The men- 
tal energies, however, with the moment of their 
greatest trial, now gathered suddenly to her aid ; 
and, with a de.sjxu'ate effort, but with a feeling 
still of most annoying uncertainly and dread, she 
succeeded ])artially in the attempt, and threw her 
arms backwards, her hands grasping the neigh- 
boring tret‘, feeble, tottering, and depending upon 
it for that support which her limbs almost entirely 
denied her. W'itli her movement, however, came 
the full development of the powerful spell* and 
drcatlful mystery before her. As lier feet re- 
ceded, though but a single pace, to the tree 
against which she now re.ste(l, the aiidil)ly articu- 
lated ring, like tliat of a watch when wound up 
with the verge broken, announced the nature of 
that splendid yet dangerous presence, in the form 
of the monstrous rattlesnake, now Imt a few feel 
before her, lying coiled at the boUom of a beauti- 
ful sbrul), with which, to herdreaming eye, many 
of its own glorious hues had 1.)ecome associated. 
She was, at length, conscious enough to j)crceive 
and to fet‘1 all her danger ; but terror had denied 
her the strength necessary to fly from her dreadful 
enemy. I'here still the eye glared beanlifnlly 
bright and piercing upon her own ; and, seemingly 
in a .spirit of sport, the insidious rejitilc vslowly 
nuwonnd liimself from his coil, l)iit only to gather 
himself up again into his muscular rings, his great 
flat head rising in the midst, and slowly nodding, 
as it were, towards her, the eye still peering deeply 
into her own ; tlie rattle still slightly ringing at 
intervals, and giving forth that paralyzing .sound, 
which, oqc'c heard, is nanemhered forever. The 
reptile all this while appeared to be conscious of, 
and to sport with, while seeking to excite her ter- 
rors. Now, with his flat head, distended mouth, 
and curving net'k, would it dart forward its long 
form towards her — its fatal teeth, unfolding on 
either side of its upper jaws, seeming to threaten 
her with instantaneous death, whilst its powerful 
eye shot forth glances of that fatal power of fascin- 
ation, malignantly l)right, which, by paralyzing, 
with a novel form of terror and of beauty, may 
readily account for the spell it po-sscvsses of bind' 
ing the feet of the timid, and denying to fear even 
the privilege of flight. Could she haw fled ! 
She felt the necessity ; but the power of her limlis 
was gone ! and there still it lay, coiling and un- 
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coilinj^, its arching neck glittering like a ring of 
brazed copper, bright and lurid ; and the dreadful 
beauty of its eye still fastened, eagerly contetu- 
plating the victim, while the pendulous rattle still 
rang the death note, as if to prepare tlie conscious 
miiid for the fate which is momently approaching 
to the blow. Meanwhile the stillness became 
death-like with all surrounding objects. The 
Inrd had gone with its scream and rush. The 
breeze was silent. The vines ceased to wave. 
The leaves faintly ([uivered on their stems. The 
serpent once more lay still ; but the eye was never 
once turned away from the victim. Its corded 
muscles are all in coil. They have but to unclasp 
suddenly, and the dreadful folds will be upon her, 
its full length, and the fatal teeth will strike, and 
the deadly venom which they secrete will mingle 
with the iife-l)lood in her veins. 

The terrified dam.sel, her full conscioiisne.ss 
restored, but .not her strength, feels all the danger. 
vShe sees that the .sport of the terrible re[)tile is at 
an end. .She cannot now mistake the horrid ex- 
pression of its eye. vShe .strives t<^ senam, but 
the voice dies away, a feeble gurgling in her 
throat. Her tongue is ])aralyzed ; her lips are 
sealed — once more she strives for flight, but her 
liml)S refn.se their office. .She has nothing left of 
life but its fearful consciousness. It is in her 
de.s]^air, that, a last effort, .she succeeds to .scream, 
a single wild cry, fon'ed from her by the accumu- 
lated agony ; she sinks down U])on the grass 
before her enemy -her eves, however, .still open, 
and .still looking upon tho.se which he directs for 
ever upon them. She sei-s him approach -now 
advancing, now receding -now swelling ir. every 
part with something of anger, while his neck is 
arched beautifully like that of a wild horse under 
the curl) ; until at length, tired as it were of play, 
like the cat with its victim, .she .sees the neck 
growing larger and becoming completely bronzerl 
as about to .strike —the huge jaws unclo.sing almost 
directly above her, the long tubulated fang charged 
with venom, protruding from the cavernous mouth 
— and .she see.s no more. Insensibility came to 
her aid, and .she lay almost lifele.ss under the very 
folds of the monster. 

In that moment the copse parted, and an arrow, 
piercing the mon.ster through and through the 
neck, bore his head forward to the ground, along- 
side the maiden, while hi.'^ spiral extremities, now 
unfolding in his own agon}*, were actually, in 
34 
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part, writhing upon her person. The arrow came 
from the fugitive Occone.stoga, who had fortu- 
nately reaehed the .spj)t in season, on his way to 
the Block House. He ru.slied from the coj)se as 
the snake fell, and, with a .stick, fearle.s.sly ap- 
proached him where he lay tos.sing in agony upon 
the grass. Seeing him advance, the courageous 
rej)tile made an efTort to regain his coil, shaking 
the fearful rattle violently at every evolution 
which he took for that pin p«).se ; but the anow, 
completely passing through his neck, o])])osed an 
unyielding ob.stacle to the endeavor ; and finding 
it ho])eless, and .seeing the new enemy about to 
a.s.sault him, with .something of the .spirit of the 
while man under like circumstances, he turned 
desperatel)' round, and striking his charged fangs, 
.so that they were riviled in the wound they made, 
into a susceptilile part of liis own liody, he threw 
him.self over with a single convulsion, and, a 
moment afte r, lay dead beside tlu‘ utterly uiu'cin- 
scious maiden. 

A KITCHEN FIRE-SIDE IN THE OLD 
DOMINION. 

nv WII.I.IAM LAKKrTin-RS. 

I MACiINlv to \ ourself, reader, a tire-])lace large 
enough to roast an ox whole, and within 
which a common wage i load of wood might be 
ab.sorlied in such a sperdy manner as to horrify 
e)ne of our city ece »nomie-al housewives — though 
now it was late in summer, and ofcour.se no sue li 
pile of e'ombuslibk s emlivened the scene — bc'.sides, 
it was night, and the culinary operations of the 
day Were over. A lew blazing fagots of rich pine, 
however, still threw a lurid glare over the murky 
atmosphere, find here aiul there .sat the several 
domestics of the establishment ; .some nodding 
until they almost tumbled into the fire, but 
speedily regaining the perpendicular without ever 
opening their eyes, or giving any evidence of di.s- 
coniposure, ex('e])l a lond .snort, perhaps, and then 
dozing away again as comff)rtal)ly as ever. Others 
were conversing without exhibiting any .symptoms 
of weariness or ilrowsiiie.ss. 

In one corner of the fire-place sat old vSylvia, a 
Moor, who had accomi)anied the father of the 
governor fa British naval officer) all the way from 
Africa, the birth-place of his excellency. She 
had .straight hair, which was now white as the 
driven .snow, and hung in long matted locks about 
her .shoulders, not unlike a bunch of candles. 
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She was by the negroes called outlandish, and 
talked a sort of jargon entirely different from the 
broken lingo of that race. She was a general 
scape-goat for the whole plantation, and held in 
especial dread ])y the iCtliiopian tribe. She was 
not asleep, nor dozing, but sat rocking her body 
back and forth, without moving the stool, and 
humming a most mournful and monotonous ditty, 
all the while throwing her large stealthy eyes 
around the room. In the opposite corner sat a 
regular hanger-on of the establishment, and one 
of those who kept a greedy eye always directed 
towards the lleshpots, whenever he kept them 
open at all. Ilis name was June, and he wore an 
old cast-off ';ont of the governor’s, the waist- 
buttons of wliich just touched his hips, while the 
skirls hung down to the ground in straight lines, 
or rather in tlie rear of the perpendicular, as if 
afraid of tlie constant kicking which liis heels 
kept up against them when walking. His legs 
were bandied, and set so much in the middle of 
the feet as to render it rather a difficult matter to 
tell which end went foremost. His face was of 
the true African stamp: large mouth, flat no.se, 
and a brow overhung with long, planed (pienes, 
like so many whip-cords cut off .short and even all 
round, and now (piile grey, ffhe expre.ssion of 
his countenance was full of mirthfuhiess and 
good humor, mi.xed with ju.st enough of .shrewd 
iie.ss to redeem it from utter vacnit\'. There was 
a slight degree of cunning twinkle<l fioin his 
small terrapin-looking eye, but wholly swallowed 
up by liis large mouth, kept constantly on the 
stretch. Hi* had the run (»f the kitchen ; and, 
f»r these peninisites was e\])ected and required to 
perform no otlu*!' labor than miming and riding 
errands to and 1‘roni the capital : and it is because 
he will .sometimt‘S be thus employed that we have 
been so ])arlicular in describing him, and because 
he was the banjo player to all the small fr^^ at 
Temple I'arm. He had his instrument acro.ss his 
lap on tile evening in qne.stion, his hands in the 
very attitude of playing, his eyes clo.sed, and 
every nov' and then, as he ro.se up from a ])ro- 
f aind inclination to old vSonnius, twang, twang, 
went the .sfi'ings, accompanied by some negro 
doggerel just lazily U t sli]) through his lips in half 
u“^erance, such as the ioPowiug : 

Msis.s.'i i.s ;i ru’ii. and all dc iirbors knows it ; 

Keei)s .^ood liqiu.i ci li's house, and always says — here 
goes it. 


The last words were lost in another declination 
of the head, until catgut and voice became merged 
in a grunt or .snort, when he would start up, 
perhaps, strain his eyes wide open, and go on 
again : 

Sister Sally’s mighty sick, oh what de debil ails her, 

She used to eat good beef and beans, hut now her stomach 
fails her. 

The la.st words spun out again into a drawl to 
accompaii}'^ a monotonous .symphony, until all 
wen* lost together, by his head being brought in 
wonderful iiropinquity to his heels in the ashes. 

While old June thus kept up a running accom- 
paniment to Sylvia’s Moorish monotony, on the 
opposite side of the fire, tlie front of the circle was 
occupied by more important characters. 

Old Ivsse.K, the 7najoy-domo oi the establi.shment, 
.sat there in all the panoply of state. He was a 
tall, dignified old negro, with his hair queued up 
behind and powdered all over, and ^lot a little of 
it sprinkled upon the red collar of his othenvise 
scnipnlou.sly clean livery. He wore small-clothes 
and knee-buckles, and was altogether a fine speci- 
nu n of the gentlemanly old family .servant. He 
felt him.self ju.st as much a part and parcel of the 
governor’s family as if he had l)een related to it 
by blood. The manners of Jvs.sex wvre very far 
above his mental culture ; this no one could per- 
ceive by a slight and superficial obsiTvation, be 
cause he had acciuiied a most admirable tact (like 
soTiie of his betters) by which he never travelled 
be\’on(l his depth ; added to this, whatever he did 
.say was in the mo.st appropriate manner, narrowly 
discerning niiv .shades of charat'ter, and suiting 
his re])lies to every one who addre.ssed him. I'oi 
in.stance, were a gentleman to alight at the hall 
door and meet old IC.s.sex, he would in.stantly re- 
ceive the attentions due to a gentleman ; whereas, 
were a gentlemanly (lres.sed man to come, who 
feared that his whole importance might not be 
iinpre.s.sed upon this important functionary, bXse-x 
would in.stantly elevate liis dignity in exact pro- 
portion to the fussiue.ss of his visitor. Alas ! the 
day s of Jv.s.sex’.s cla.ss are fa.st fading away. 

On the pre.sent occasion, Ihougli presumed to 
be not upon his dignity, the rild major .sat with 
folded arms and a benignant but y^et coiiteinptu- 
ouf> smile playing uiioii his fcaturc.s, illuminated 
as they were by the lurid fire-light, while Martin 
the caiqienter told one of the most marvellous and 
wonder-stirring stories of the headless corpse ever 
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heard within these walls, teeming, as they were, 
,with the marvellous. Essex had ofleii heard 
stories first told over the gentlemen’s wine, and 
then the kitchen version, and of course knew 
liow to estimate them exactly : now that before- 
r.ientioned incredulous smile began to spread 
until he was forced to laugh outriglil, as Martin 
capped the climax of his tale of horror, by some 
supeniatural appearance of blue flames over the 
grave. Not vSO the other domestics, male and fe- 
male, clustering around his chair; they were 
worked up to the highest i)itch of the niaiTellous. 
Jwen old June ceased to twang his banjo, and at 
length got his eyes wide open as the carpenter 
came to the sage conclusion, that the place would 
be haunted. 

On this occasion the .story-teller had worked 
his audience up to such a pitch of terror, that iu)t 
one individual dared to stir for his life, ever}' one 
seeming to apprehend an instant apparition. The 
effect on their terrified imaginations was not a 
little heightened by the storm raging without. 
The distant thunder had been some lime reverber- 
ating from the shores of the bay, mingling with 
the angry roar of the waxes as they splashed and 
loanied against the beacli, breaking and then re- 
treating for a fresh onset. 

COl TON MATHER AND THE “POSSESSED” 
MAIDEN. 

T he \iiost celebrated ])erson of his age in 
America was Cotton Mather. I fc was once 
rex'eied as a saint, and he is still regarded as a man 
of great natural .abilities, and jirofound airl uni- 
versal learning. It is true that he had much 
scholarship ; he could read many languages, and 
iiis memory w.as so retentive that he rarely forgot 
the most trix'ial circum. stance ; but he had loo 
little genius to comprehend great truths, and his 
attainments were for the most part rather curious 
than valuable. In all his long life he was a 
model of industiy ; and, besides his three hun- 
dred and eighty-two ])rinted works, he left many 
manuscripts, of which the largest is called ‘Tllus- 
tiationsof the Sacred Scriptures,” on which he 
labored daily for more than thirty years. It is a 
mere compilation of facts and opinions, from mul- 
titudinous .sources, and embraces nothing that 
would be valuable to the modern scholar. Ilis 
minor works are nearly all forgotten,, even by the 
antiquaries. The “Magnalia Christi Americana” 
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is prc.scrved rather as a curiosity than as an au- 
thority ; for recent investigations liavc shown that 
his statements are not to be relied on where he 
had any intere.st in misre])re.senting facts or charac- 
ters. His style ahoiinds, more than that of any 
of his contemporaries, with puerililies, puns, and 
grole.scpie conceits. Ihit it is (piestioiiahle whether 
his inlellecliial w.as not heller than his moral 
character; for thongli of all im-n lie was the iiio.st 
observant of forms, and ” deemed hiiiiM lf starved 
unless he fiisted once a month,” and “found as- 
tonishing enteiiainnient ” in ‘‘speiuling three 
days together, without food, in knocking at the 
door of heaven,” he was .still willioiit hiiinility 
or charily -a mhitioiLs, 'ntriguing and iin.scrujm- 
lons. lie heliex ed in \vi -chcraft, a eirciunslancc 
for which he is not perhaps to he blamed, since 
no amount of learning or inli'grity could exempt 
one from (.rcdnlily ; hut after fanning into a flame 
the terrible snpmstition on this subject, when the 
frenzy was over he h\ pocritieally eiuleaxaired to 
persuade the ]>eople that instead of encouraging 
the proceedings, his mflueiice and exertions had 
been on the side of caution and forbearance. I'ail- 
ing of this, he attempted loju.stify his ('oiuliict by 
inxx. ting various personal historii'S, to show that 
there hail been good ea ;sc for the atrocious perse- 
cutions. The (lex'il certaiuly had inucli more 
])o\ver over Mather and the civil judges than 
oxar any of the niihaj^py coiivii'ts, the bodies of 
some of xviioin were treated ex’cii after death 
xvith a hriitalily that might have appalled the 
“savages” xvho xxarc sjKclators of these “cix'il- 
*i/ed “ liagedies. Mather at one time kept 
one of the sn]ij)osed xvitches in his house, to 
ohserve closely her actions. J>hc was a young 
girl, will) in .sport or xvantomiess attempted to 
j)raclise upon his credulity. “The manner in 
xvhich she jdayed with his religions prejudices 
shows considerable art. A Quaker ’s bonk which 
was then one of the greatest of ahominations, wa.s 
brought to her, and she read xvdiole pages in it, 
with the exception of the names of the Deity and 
the vSavionr, xvhich she xvas not able to .speak. 
Pitch hooks as she might hax'e rend# with profit, 
she xvas not permitted to open; or, if she was 
urged to read in her Hihle or Catechism, .she was 
immediately taken with contortions. On the con- 
trary, .she could read in a jest-book without the 
lca.st difficulty, and actually seemed to enjoy it. 
Popish books she was permitted to read at plea- 
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sure, but a work against the Catholics, she might 
not toucli.” One gleam of suspicion .seemed to 
shoot over his mind on one oeca.sion ; for he says, 
“ I, considering there might be a snare in it, put 
a stop to this fanciful business. Only I could not 
but be amazed at one thing ; a certain prayer- 
book, [the J\pisco])al doubtless,] being brought 
her, she not only could read it very well, but also 
did read a large part of it over, calling it her 
13il)le, and putting more than ordinary respect 
upon it. If she were going into her tortures, at 
the tender of this book, she would recover herself 
to read it. (July when she came to the bonfs 
prayer, now and tlien occurring in that book, .she 
would have her eyes ]uit out ; so that she must 
turn over a new leaf, and then she could read 
again. W^HTeas also there arc scriptures in that 
book, she could read them there; but if any 
.showed her the same scriptures in tlie Bible itself, 
.she should sooner die tlian read them. And she 
was likewise made unalde to read the Psalms in 
an ancient metre, which this ])rayer book had in 
the same volume with it.” It was not very sur- 
prising, that she should after a time lose her ven- 
eration for him. Accordingly he remarks, that, 
though her carriage had becai dutiful, “it was 
afterwards with a saiiciness, whic'li I was not used 
to be treated withal.” vSlie would knock at his 
.study door, telling him that .some one below 
would be glad to see him ; When he had taken 
the trouble to go down, and scolded her for the 
falselK^od, .she would .say, “Mrs. Mather is always 
glad to see you.” “She would call out to him 
with mimberle.ss iiiipertineiicie.s.” Having deter- 
mined to give a i)ublic account of her ca.se, in a 
sermon to his congregation, .slie was troubled at. 
it, thinking it not unlikely that .sharper eyes than 
his might be turned u])on her. She made many 
attempts to prevent it, by threatening him with 
the vengeance of the .spirits, till he was almost 
';ut of patience, - and exenci/ed them in Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew. All the.se were ])er feet I y in> 
*elligible to them; but “the Indian language 
<»iey did not seem so well to understand.” One 
part of the system of this artful young creature 
was to persuade him, that he was under the 
special protection of Heaveti, .so that .spells could 
iiave no powi r over him. W'neii he went to 
prayer, ‘ the 'none would throw her on the 
floor, whert sii. would whistle, and sing, and 
yell, to drown the voice of prayer ; and she would 


fetch blow\s with her fist and kicks with her foot 
at the man that prayed. But .still her fist and 
foot would recoil, when within an inch or two of 
him, as if rebounding against a wall.” This 
powerful appeal to liis vanity was not lost upon 
him. It made him more .solicitous than ever to 
patronize the delusion. 

ELIOT’S INDIAN BIBLE. 

I N 1663 John Kliot, the learned missionary, 
completed the traii.slation of the Bible into 
the Indian dialect, and it was published the .same 
year, with this title : 

“^r.'iiimsse Wnnncoliipaiiataiiiwe Up-Biblum God 
iiancc.swo Nukkoiie-Tcslaim*iit kah wonk Wuxii Tcsla- 
iiu-nl. Nc*(iiioshintiimink iiashpi? WiiUinneuin.'ik Clirisl 
noli a.soowcsit John HUot. NahohU nii fnileliettn* I’rin- 
towooiiink. Canihridgc : rHntenoop naslipe Sainnd 
('frccii.” 

vSeveral editions of this Bible were printed, but 
it is believed that at this time there are no com- 
plete copies in existence. As n sjiecimeii of the 
tran.slatioii, a cojw of the Lonl’s jirayer will be 
interesting : 

TifK i.ord’s ru a ykr, !Matt. vi. 9, v’vc. 

Nooslinn kisuk(|ut, (pit- Our Pathor which art in 
lianatainunach koowesn- hoavon, hallowed he Th\ 
onk. IVxaunioouleli knk- name. Thy kingdom conn-, 
ketassootamoonk, kukke- Thy will ho done in earth 
nantoomooiik ne 11 iiach as it is in Imaveii. Give 
olikeit noaiu‘ ki sidccpit. ns this day our daily hread. 
Nnnimeclsnongush aseke- And forgive ns our debts, 
.sukokish assamaiinean ye- as wc hngivc' oiir dc'htia-s. 
dyen kesukod. Kali ah- .Ami lead ns not into teni])t' 
(pionlaiii.'iiinnean Immma- ation, Iml deliver ns from 
Iclieongash, ncaiic matehe- e\il : Vor lliino is the king- 
neliiikcpu^igi.g milah(pion- ilom, the jiower, and the 
lammoiiiionog. A h n e glory for ever. Amen, 
sagkoiiiiiagiiiiaiiiineaii eii 
qutehlmaoongaiiit , w' e h e 
potnpioli w ussinean w nt cli 
inatcliitut. Newutclio kn- 
lahtann ketassootamonk, 
kali inenuhkesnonk, kah 
sohsuinoonk iiiicheiiie. A- 
mcn. 

GOETHE’S ARREST AS A SORCERER. 

C OWARDS the clo.se of the last century, a 
traveller, mode.st in his appearance and in 
his baggage, alighted at the principal taveni of 
Wnrtzburg, a .small city of Germany, where his 
person soon had the privilege of exciting the 
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curiosity of all the inliabilaiits of the place. Tt 
is true that the stranger owed to the nu stery of 
his conduct this remarkable excitement. 

At first there might lie discovered, notwith- 
standing the simplicity of his dress, something 
that betrayed the man of distinction. Although 
nut a youth, he wore his hair long, like the stu- 
dents of the university, and his pale and melan- 
clKjly visage wore even while he smiled a sombre 
cast. The next day after his arrival, instead of 
asking his hostess, as all other travellers did, 
either the address of some citizen, to present to 
liim his letters, or where the curiosities and anti- 
(juities of the city might be seen, he had gone 
out without saying a word, lie had been walk- 
ing all day, as liis dusty clothes testified, and did 
not return until sn])per time. The day following 
he did the same thing. A shepherd boy said that 
he saw liim walking rapidly along the banks of 
the Rhine, then stopping suddenly and gesticulat- 
ing, and throwing his arms about like one p<»s- 
ses.sed ; and tlie young girls pa.ssed close to him 
without his paying any attention to them. 

All these things, it must lie confessed, were even 
nuire than enough to awaken conjectures as to 
tile stranger. All that the iio.stess could say of 
him was, that he was a very solier, quiet man, 
alwa}'S satisfietl with what wa.s set ])efore him. 
Curiosity, however, contiiuuMl to increase. It was 
remarked that the unknown man went immedi- 
ately to his chamber after sujqH'r, but did nut go 
to bed } and some of the family, wIkj happened to 
be awake in the middle of tlie night, .saw a light 
In his chamber. One of the youngest seiwants 
came running down stairs one evening, terribly 
frightened, and rushed into the hall, where were 
her mistress and two or three neighliors. »She 
solemnly jirotested that the stranger w\as talking 
earnestly wdth some one in his chamber — “al- 
though no one but he had entered — by the dwr 
at least,” added she. This made the auditors 
tremble. The little hussy was scolded soundly 
l)y her mi.stress for having listened at the lodger’s 
door, and the next evening the good lady herself 
was at the same place where the serv ant had lieeii, 
with her ear applied to the key-hole, where she 
heard — what she heard we know not. The truth 
is, vshe came down .stairs witli lier .spirit more 
troubled than had been observed in her since the 
death of her luLsbaiid. vShe threw on her cloak, 
and hastened to the burgomaster’s. 


The following morning, wdieii the stranger was 
going out, the landlady placed herself before him, 
made the sign of the ctoss upon her, and said, 
” Do you understand me ?” 

The .stranger did not .seem to hear her, and 
]>asse(l on, .saluting her. 

“Ah, it is a hanieued sinner,” cried she ; “and 
yet the monster ! w’ilh such a figure -who w’ould 
have suspected him?” 

In the evening, the tra\ eller entered his ('liam- 
ber tranquilly. At each side of the door were 
tw’o policemen, .some of the liardy cili/ens (d 
Wurtzburg, and on the stairs, in llu* iiall, and in 
the .street were all the w^inien in the city remark- 
able for their curiosity. The numl)er was vli v 
great. 

The voice of tlie stranger rose and fell at inter- 
vals, as if he were diseoiirsing with some one. 
Those wdio wvre near the door heard the follow- 
ing .strange invoeatinn : “Thou misformed olT- 
.spring of oiir nncnealed ]K)W\*r -llion whom I 
have .so long sought- tlioii sludt eseapi* me no 
longer: answer me. Come, my blaek barbel, 
change lliy I'ostnme. IIuw thy black hair rises 
on ind, thy body swells, and Ihy red eyes sj)ar- 
kle! Now, now tliou nndi*rstandest me — (U>st 
iiv'rease? increase again — sloj), thou already 
reaclu st the ci-iling — 'ow oiie moreelTorl, infernal 
power; if thou indeed hast submitted thyself to 
me, .show th>’.self, demon, and s])eak to thy mas- 
ter. ’ 

At that call, a .sharp, slirill voice, that seemed 
to come up out of the lower regions, answered, 
with an ironical luimilit\ , - - 

“ Ma.ster, what do.st tliou de.sin* of tliy .ser- 
vant?” 

At once all tlie women who lieanl the awful 
voice fled witli screams of terror. The men burst 
open tlie door, although not fa.steiied, and .seized 
the traveller, whom they found .seateil in an arm- 
chair, at a little distance from the table. As to 
the demon, he had <lisappeared ; but a distinct 
and strong siiljdiiiroiis smell remained, as man}' 
witiies.s(,‘s testified. 

The .stranger was dragged before a magi.strate, 
and charged with using magic and .sorcery, and 
of liolding commerce with the devil. The fol- 
lowing was liis only res]>oii.se - 

“ I had begun a tragedy, but as my friends di.s- 
tiirbed me continually in WTanier. where I live, I 
cainj to write here. The hero of iiiy tragedy is 
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a mail who invokes the devil, and to whom the KiikHsIi sehool of engraving, which brought the 
devil appears. I confess that 1 have an uiifortu- art to its present perfection in that coiiiitr 5 \ 
nate habit, for which I ask pardon of the citizens When this affecting picture was exhibited at the 
of Wurtzburg, of reading aloud what I compose, Royal Academy, Mr. Garrick went one morning 
as fast as I write it. As to my invoking, fiersoii- early, that he might review the exhibition unin- 
ally, the devil, I am too good a Christian to do terrupted by the crowd, which constantly at- 
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that, and yon. Mr. Ihirgomaster, too enlightened teiuled at the fashionable hours. A con.siderable 
to believe it.” party was. in the room, drawn there, at that hour, 

The .^oicerer was named Goethe, the author of by the .same motive. Of this number was a 
“Werther,’’ and of “Goetz von Berlich ingen, ’* young lady, who.se personal beauty appeared not 
and was then becoming the author of “ Faust.’” to be her only accomi>lishment. The remarks 

.she made on many of the pictures .showed a deli- 

r-ARRicK AND THE DEATH OF WOLFE. cate taste, and considerable knowledge of the 

m R. WTvvST’S justly admired picture, the arts. They were attended to with pleasure by 
Death of Gineral W.»lfiL\ at once rai.sed her friends; and Mr. Garrick, then unknown to 
tile I aintcr to a snminit of reinitafion iinattained most of the company, jiaid .some hand.some com- 
‘fore, and. by d • ’ding an amj)le .subject for the pliments to her judgment. The Deatli of Wolfe 
t;dents (S Wool!’. ' laid that foundation ^f an drew the highe.st encomiums from every spec- 
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tator. The young lady was particular in her that transient rapture whic h liislory records the 
coninicndation, but thought the expression not dying hero to have felt at llie jo> ful words, 
absolutely perfect ; there was a sonietliing want- “They run !“ “Who run?” “The hVeiich !“ 
ingin the Gencrars countenance, which she could He maintained the rejneseutation a siihicieiit 
not easily describe; there was in that countenance length of time for every one jneseiit to coinjKire, 
a languor too happily portrayed. The company and feel, the astonishing eirecl of his inimitable 
were dissatisfied with this opinion, and her friends perfonnaiice. A burst of a])])lausc‘ followed, 
appeared concerned on her account. Garrick, which, he politely declared was justly due to the 
who had listened attentively and viewed the pic- discernment of the lady, who had suggesu-d, per- 
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tiire with acute penetration, begged leave to oOVr 
something in support of the lady’s opinion, which 
he hoped to convince the company was not alto- 
gether errontwis. The lady, he observed, had 
remarked that there was scmiething wanting in 
the General’s countenance: t)f that sranething he 
would endeavor to supply an idea. He immedi- 
ately placed himself in the attitude so judiciously 
chosen by the painter, sup])ortv*d hy two gentle- 
men of the company ; and displayed, in his own 
face, the exact countenance depicted by the artist. 
He then assumed a most animated expression of 


haps, the only improvement of which that mas- 
terly work was siisce])lible. 

CROMWELL AND THE LADY. 
ROMWTUJ# was. one day engaged in a warm 
arguiueiit with a lady on the subject of ora- 
tory, in which she maintained that ehxjuence 
could only 1 h: ac<juired by those who made it 
tlieir study in early youth, and their ])raclice af- 
terwards. The lord ]m)tec*tor, on the ccnitrary, 
maintained that there was an eloquence which 
sprang* from the heart ; since, when that was 
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deeply interested in tlie attainment of any object, 
it never failed to supply a fluency and richncvss of 
expression, which would, in lomparison, render 
va])id the studied speeches of the most celebrated 
orators. It happened, some days after, that this 
lady was thrown inb^ a slate l)ordering on dis- 
traction, by the arrest and imi)risonnient of her 
husband, who was conducted to the Tower as a 
traitor to the government. The agonized wife flew 
to the lord protector, rushed through his guards, 
threw henself at his feet, and, with the most 
pathetic elo([Ueiu'e, pleaded for the life and inno- 
cence of hew injured luisliand. His highne.ss 
maintained a severe Inow, till the petitioner, 
overpowered by the excess of her feelings, and 
the energy with which she had expressed them, 
paused ; then his stern coiinteiiance n.-laxed into 
a smile, and, extending to her an order for the 
immediate liberation of her husband, he said, “ I 
think all who have wilnesse<l this scene will vole 
on my side of the (juestidii, in a dis])ute between 
us the other day, that the eloquence of the 
heart is far above that mecha’ucally acquired by 
study.” 

When the occasion demande<l it, Cromwell 
himself ]) 0 ssessed that nervous eloquence of word 
and action which is so elTective in swaying the 
minds of men, “You are no longer a parlia- 
ment!” he cried, on dismissing the famous 
“rump.” “Tlie Lord is done with you. lie has 
chosen other instruments for carrying on his 
work.” His words and manner had as much to 
do with subduing the s])irit of the members and 
driving them from the hall as the presence of the 
soldiers. 

PERSONAL APPEARANCE OF PETER THE 
HERMIT. 

T HIv appearance of Peter was nu an, his stature 
small, liis bod}' meagre, and his countenance 
sliri veiled ; but, with these di.sadvantage.s, he had 
a kt.‘en and livi-ly eye, and a ready elo(iuence. 
lleing encouraged by Poj)e Urban 1 1., he travelled 
as a ini’ sionary through the ])rovinces of Italy 
.aid Kruicc. He rode on an ass; his head and 
feet were naked, and he bore a weighty crucifix. 
He prayed frecpieiitly, fed on bread and water, 
ii../e away in .dins all tliat he nwived, and, by 
bis saintl* dc n* uior and fervid addres.s, drew in- 
mime- ible cirr s of all ranks to listen to his 
preaching. Wlien he painted the indignities 


offered to the true believers at the birthplace and 
.scqmlchre of the Saviour, every heart was melted 
to compa.ssioii, and animated to revenge. His 
success was such as might be expected from tlu 
rude enthnsiavSm and martial .spirit of the age ; 
and Peter soon collected an army of sixty thousand 
followers, with which he proceed towards Jeru- 
salem. 

CARACTACUS, THE BRITISH PATRIOT. 

IS army being defeated, Caractaciis fled to Car- 
tesmandua, Queen oflheBrigantes, who, jeal 
oils of the glory he had acquired, treacherously dv- 
livered the unfortunate monarch into the hands 
of the Romans. Claudius, being desirous of be- 
holding a prince of whom such extraordinary ex 
ploits h.ad been rumored, ordererl him to be con- 
ducted into his presence, when, according to 
Tacitus, he delivered the following memorable 
oration : — 

“If, in my pro.sperity, the moderalion of my 
conduct had been equal to my birlli and fortune, 
I should have entered lliis eity rather as a friend 
than a prisoner ; nor would you, Ciesar, have dis- 
dained the alliance of a prince descended fiom il 
lustrious ancestors, and ruler over many nations. 
My present fate is to me dishonorable ; to yon 
magnificently glorious. I once had horses, I 
once had men, I oncx' had arms, I once had 
riches ; can yon wonder that I shonhl part from 
them reluctantly ? Though yon, as Romans, may 
aim at universal empire, it does not follow that 
all mankind must tamely submit to be your vas 
.sals. If I had yielded without resistance, neither 
the perverseness of my fortune, iK’jr the glory of 
your trium])h, would have l)een famous. Punish 
me with death, and I shall .so(m be forgotten ; 
suffer me to live, and I shall remain a perpetual 
monument of your clemeiiey.” 

This magnanimous but heart-reiidiiig speech 
affected the whole assembly, and Claudius him- 
self shed tears. The em])eror immediately oi 
dcred the chains of Caractaciis and his family to 
be taken off, and they were re.stored to the posses- 
sion of perfect liberty. Caractaciis in viewing the 
city of Rome, and captivated with the splendor of 
that imjx^rial city, exclaimed, ” How a.stonishing 
that the Romans, who have such magiiificeiitpalaces 
of their own, should envy the wretched huts and 
cabins of the Britons ! *' 
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PATRICK HENRY’S DEFENCE OF THE BAP- days after they were pul cm their trialas “clis- 
TIST PREACHERS. „ 

I N the Colonial days of Virginia, before Patrick Some of tlie scene.s c)f this famous trial were 
Henry had become famous, the Baptists were graphically descril>ed, by a gentleman who was 
the most numerous class of dissenters, and the first present, in the following language ; 

U) resist the es- • • 

iriblishcd hie- 
rarchy. Their 
ministers were 
generally poor 
men, warni- 
liearted and af- 
fectionate, a Ti d 
spent much lime 
in gratiiitons ser- 
vices in promo- i 
ting the s])iritnal 
welfare of their 
fellow-men. It 
is not certain 
that there was 
ever a law in tlie 
I’olony author- 
izing the impris- 
oinneiit of any ! 
person for preach- j 
ing the gospel, I 
hnt the law for 
present iig peace 
and order, and 
to ‘ ‘ preserve the 
j'lirty of doc- 
trine and unity 
of the church,” 
was so construed, 
and whenever 
preachers were 
a])pre.hended and 
imprisoned, it 
was done by vir- 
tue of a peace 
warrant. 

The first con- 
viction and act- 
ual imprison- 
iiieiit under this 

construction o f caractacus bkfork Ci^SAR. 

law was in Sj^otsylvatiia county, on the 4lh of The clerk was reading the indictment in a slow 
Jiiiu*, 1768, when John Waller, Lewis Craig, and formal manner, and as he proinmnced the 
James Childs, and others were dragged before crime with emphasis, “for preaching the gos])el 
the magistrates, and bound over for trial. Three of the Son of God,” a plain-dressed man, who 
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had just ridden up to the court-house, entered and the paper I now hold in niy hand. If j 
took his seat within the bar. He was known to rightly understood, the king’s attorney oi \]]\^ 
the court and law 3 'ers, but a stranger to the mass coloin' has framed an indictment for the piu j nsc 
of spectators who had gathered on tlie occasion, of arraigning and punishing by iinprisoniiieni 
This was Patrick Henry, who, on hearing of this three inoffensive persons before the bar oi' \]\\^ 
prosecution, had ridden some fifty or sixty miles court, for a crime of great magnitude— as (]iv 
from his residence in Hanover county, to volun- turliers of the peace. Ma\' it please the eoari, 
teer his services in their defence. He listened to what did I hear read.? Did I Jiear it distiiuilv, 

or was it a mistake of mv 
own ? Did I hear an expo s- 
sion, as if a crime that tla m* 
men, whom your worships 
are about to try for a misde- 
meanor, are charged with — 
what?” and continuing in a 
low, solemn, heavy tone, 
“ for preaching the gospel of 
the vSon of Ciod.” Pausing 
amidst the most ])rofoiind si- 
lence and l)reathless aston- 
ishment, he slowly waved the 
pai)er three limes around his 
head, when, lilting his liaiids 
and eyes to heaven, with pe- 
culiar and impressive energy, 
he exclaimed, “ Oreat God !” 
The exclamation, the action, 
the burst of feeling fiom the 
audience, were all overpower 
ing. Mr. 1 leiiry resumed : 

“May it ])lease your wor- 
ships : In a day like this, 
when truth is about to burst 
her fetters ; when mankind 
are about to be aroused to 
claim their natural and in- 
alienable rights ; when the 
3 ajke of oppression that has 
reached the wilderness of 
America, and the unnatural 

•A TRTAl, FOR H«R«SY IN AN KNGWSII COURT DURING THF* KIGHTBENTII alliuilCe of CCclesiastical aiul 

CENTURY. civil powcr, are about to be 

the further rcadingof the indictment with marked dissevered, — at such a period, when libert>" — lib 
attention, the first sentence of which, that had erty of conscience — is about to awake from her 
(.aught his car, was, “ for preaching the gospel of slumberings, and inquire into the reason of such 
the Son of God.” When it was finished, and the charges as I find exhibited hefe to-day in this in- 
prosecutingattoniey had submitted a few remarks, dictment!’* Another fearful pause, while the 
Henry arose, reached out his hand, and received .s]X!aker alternately cast his sharp, piercing eyes 
the paper, and ddressed the court : on the court and the prisoners, and resumed : ” If 

May it ple.^ ■ your worships : I think I heard I am not deceived, according to the contents of 
read by the prosecutor, as I entered this hou.se, the paper I now hold in my hand, these men are. 
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accused of * preaching the gospel of the Sou of 
God.’ — Great God ! ” Another long pause, while 
he again waved the indictment around his head, 
and a deeper impression was made on the aiidi- 
lory. Resuming his speech: “May it please 
voiir w^orships, there are periods in the history of 
man, when corruption and depravity liave so long 
debased the human character, tliat man sinks 
under the weight of the oppressor's liand, and 
becomes his servile, his abject slave; lie licks tlie 
hand that smites liini ; lie bows in passive obe- 
dience to the mandates of the despot, and in this 
state of servility he recei\'es liis fellers of jier- 
petual bondage. Jhit, may it please your wor- 
.ships, such a day has pas.sed away! loom that 
period, when our fathers left the land of their 
nativity for settlement in these AiiKric'an wilds - 
for iil.ierty — for civil and religions liberty - for 
liberty of conscience —to worship his Creator ac- 
cording to his conception of Ilcawn’s revealed 
will; from the moment he jdaced his foot <»n the 
American continent, and in the dee])ly-inibedded 
forests scnight an asyliini from jiersecution and 
tyranny — from that moment despotism was 
crushed; her fetters of darkness were broken, 
nd ireaven decreed that man slumld be free — 
free to worship (/iod according totlu* Ih'ble. Were 
it not for this, in vain have been the efforts and 
sacrifices of the colonists ; in vain were all their 
siilTerings and bloodshed to subjugate this new 
world, if we, their oiTspring, must still be op* 
])ressed and persecuted. Mut, may it please \our 
worships, permit me to impure once mon* For 
what are these men about to be tried ? This])aper 
siys, ‘for ])n‘aching the go.spel of the Son of 
(.iv)d!’ Great (h.)d ! for jireaehiiig the go.sj>el of 
the Saviour to Adam’s fallen race!” .\nd in 
tones of thunder he exclaimed, “WiiAT law 
' JiAViC Tuv.y vioi.ATKD?” wliilc the third time, 
in a slow, dignified manner, he lifted his eyes to 
heaven, and waved the indictment around his 
head. The court and audience were now wrought 
up to the most intense pilch (jf excitement. The 
face of the prosecuting attorney was ])allid and 
ghastly, and he ajipeared unconscious that his 
whole frame was agitated wath alarm ; while the 
judge, in a tremulous voice, juit an end to the 
scene, now becoming excessively painful, by the 

1 authoritative declaration, ^'Sheriff, discharge those 
men/'' 

The announcement had no sooner been made 


than there arose a scene of the wildest excite- 
ment and enthiLsiasm. vStrong men wept, others 
shouted like madmen, Avhile around Patrick 
Henry there was such an exhiliition of hand- 
shaking and shouting as was ])erha])s new r wit- 
nessed outside ol an old-fashioned Methodist 
revival. •Henry’s fame as an orator was eslab- 
lisheil from that lunir. 


THli POOR RELATION. 

HV CH.\RIj;S I.AMH. 

I IX) not know how, upon a subject which I 
began with treating half seii«)Usly, I should 
have fallen upon a recital so einiiieully paiutul ; 
but this theme of ])oor relationship is rc))lete 
with so much matter tor tragic as well as ecnmc 
associations, that it is dinicult to keep the ac- 
count distinct without l»lending. The earlie.st 
impressions which I received on this matter are 
ceilainly not attended with anything ]L'iinfiil, or 
\ery humiliating, in the recalling. At my father’s 
table (n(» ve*ry splemdid one*) was to be* found 
every .Saturday the* mysterious figure of an agvd 
geiitleniau, clothed in neat blae*k, of a sad, \et 
comely apj)e*arance‘. I lis deporlim-nt was of the 
es.seiice ol gravit\ ; his words le*w or none ; and 
I was n(»t to make a uois«* in his presence. I Innl 
little iue lination to have done' .so for my cue was 
to admire in sihaiee. A ]>arficular elbow chair 
was ap]>ropriate*d to him, whii'h was in no case to 
be violated. A ])e culiar sort of sweet pudding, 
wliiedi a]>j>e*are(l on no other oeva.sion, di.stin- 
gui.shed the days of his coining. I u.sed to think 
him a prodigiously ric h man. All I couhl make 
out ol him was, that he ami my father had beeai 
school fellows a world ago at ijiieoln, and that he 
came from the Mint. The Mint I knew to be a 
J)lace where all the mone y was coined, ami I 
thought he was the owner of all the money. 
Awful ideas of the Tower twined them.se*! vesi- 
about his pre.seiice. He .se*emed above human 
infirmities and pa.ssions. A sort of inedancholy 
grandeur invested him. lo-oin some ine'xfdicablc 
doenn I fane-ic'd him oblige*d to go about in an 
eternal suit of mourning ; a captive* — a .stately 
bedng let out of the Tower on vSaturdays. Often 
have I wondered at the temerity of my father, 
who, in spite of a habitual general respect which 
we all in common manife.sted towards him, would 
venture now and then to stand up again.st him in^ 
some argument touching tlieir youthful day.s.. 
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Tlic houses of the ancient city of Lincoln are 
divided (as most of my readers know) between 
the dwellers on the hill and in the valley. This 
marked distinction formed an obvious division 
Ijetween the boys who lived above (however 
brouglit together in a common school) and the 
boys whose i)arental residence was on the plain — 
a sufficient cause of hostility in the code of these 
young Grotiuses. My father had been a leading 
mountaineer ; and would still maintain the general 
superiority, in skill and hardihood, of the above 
boys (his own faction ) over the below bo 3 'S (so 
were they called), of which party his contempo- 
rary had been a chieftain. Many and hot were the 
shirinishes on tliis topic — the only one upon which 
the old gentleman was ever brought out — and 
bad blood bred ; even sometimes almost to the 
recommencement (so I expected ) of actual hostil- 
ities. Ikit lily father, who scorned to insist upon 
advantages, generally contrived to turn the con- 
versation upon some adroit by-commeiidalion of 
the old minister ; in the general ]irefereiice of 
which, before all other catlv'drals in tlu* island, 
the dweller on the hill and the plain-born could 
meet on a conciliating level, and lay down their 
less important dilferences. Once only 1 saw the 
old gentleman realh ruffled, and 1 remember with 
anguish the thought that came over me — “ Per- 
haj)S he will never come here again.” He had 
been pressed to lake another plate of the viand 
which I have already mentioned as the indispens- 
able concomitant of his visits. He liad refused, 
with a resistance amounting to rigor, when my 
aunt, an ohl Lincolnian but who had something 
of this, in common with my cousin Bridget, that 
she would sometimes press civility out of season, 
uttered the following memorable a])plicalion : 
“Do take another slice, Mr. Billet, for you do 
not get pudding every day.” The old gentleman 
said nothing at the time — Init he took occasion in 
the c«)urse of the evening, when some argument 
had inten'ened between them, to utter, with an 
emphasis which chilled the company, and which 
chills me now as I write it — ‘‘Woman, you are 
superannuated.” John Billet did not survive long 
after the digesting of this affront ; bu| he sur- 
vived long enough to assure me that ^ace was 
actually restored ! aral, if I remember aright, 
riUolht / pud 'ing was discreetly substituted in the 
plii^e of tiia' whi^h had occasioned the offence. 
He died at the Mint (anno 1781 ), where he had 


long held, what he accounted, a comfortable inde- 
pendence ; and with five pounds fourteen shillings 
and a penny, which were found in his escritoiu 
after his decease, left the world, blessing Gocl tha! 
he had enough to bury him, and that he h:i«l 
never been obliged to any man for a sixpencx. 
This was — a Poor Relation. 


HOHENLINDEN. 

BV THOMAS CAMl'BKT.r.. 

O N LiinU n, when the sun was low, 

All hlooilless lay the untrotlden snow, 

And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Istr, rolling rajudly. 

But Linden saw another .sight. 

When the drums heat at dea<l of night, * 
Coininanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 

By torch and tniinpel fast arrayed, 

Hach horseman drew his hattle-hlade, 

A till furious everv charger neighed 
To join the dreadful ri'velry. 

Then shook the hills with thunder riven, 

Then rushed the steed to battle driven, 

And louder than the holts of lu‘aven 
Tar Hashed the red artillery. 

Blit redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden’s hills of stained snow, 

And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, ndling r.ipidly. 

*Tis iiiorn, hilt scarce \on l(*vel sun 
Can jiiiTce the war-clouds, rolling dun, 

Where furious T'raiik and fiery Ilnii 
Shout in their sulphurous eaiioi)y. 

The coinhat dvepens. On, ye brave, 

Who rush to glory, or the grave ! 

^Vuve, Munich ! all thy banners wave, 

And charge with all thy chivalry. 

T'ew’, few' shall jiart where many meet ! 

The snow shall he their winding-sheet ; 

And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall he a soldier’s sepulchre. 

ESCAPE OF A PRISONER CONDEMNED BY 
THE INQUISITION. 

O UR progress to Valladolid was slow an 1 
solemn, and occupied a space of no less than 
four days. On the evening of the fourth day 
approachetl that city. The king and his coirt 
came out to meet us ; he saluted the inquisitor- 
general with all the demonstrations of the deepe t 
submission and humility ; and then havii^.i 
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yielded him the place of honor, liinied round his 
horse, and accompanied us hack to \’alladolid. 
Tlie cavalcade that attended the kin^ broke into 
two files, and received us in the midst of them. 
The whole city seemed to empty itscdf on this 
memorable occasion, and the multitudes that 
crowded along the road, and were, scattered in the 
neighboring fields, were innumeraljle. The day 
was now closed, and the 
procession went forward 
amidst the light of a thou- 
sand torches. We, the con 
denined of the Inquisition, 
had been conducted’ from 
the metropolis uj)on tum- 
brils ; but as we arrived at 
the gates of Valladolid, 
we were commanded, for 
the greater humiliation, to 
aliglit and proceed on fool 
to the ])lace of our i‘ou- 
fineineiit, as many as could 
not walk without a.ssist- 
an<.e being supported b}^ 
the attendants. We were 
neither chained nor bound ; 
the practice of the Impii- 
.sition being to deliver the 
eondemned upr)n such oc- 
casions into the hands of 
two sureties each, who 
j)laced their charge in the 
middle between them ; and 
men of the most respect- 
able characters were ac- 
customed, from religious 
motives, to sue for this 
melancholy office. 

Dejected and despairing, T entered the streets 
of the city,. no object pre.sent to the eyes of my 
mind but that of my approaching execution. The 
crowd was vast, the confusion inexpressible. As 
we pa.ssed by the end of a narrow lane, the hor.se 
of one of the guards, who rode exactly in a line 
with me, plunged and reared in a vi<dent manner, 
and at length threw his rider upon the pavement. 
Others of the horse-guards attempted to catch the 
bridle of the enraged animal ; they rushed against 
each other ; several of the crowd were thrown 
clown, and trampled under tlie horses’ feet. The 
shrieks of these, and the loud cries and exclama- 


tions of the bystanders mingled in confused and 
di.scordant chorus ; no sound, no object could be 
distingui.shed. From the excess of the tumult, 
a sudden thought darted into my mind, where all, 
an instant before, had been relaxation and de- 
.spair. Two or three of the hor.'^es jnished for- 
ward in a particular direction ; a iiKunent after, 
they re-filed with ecjual violence, and left a wide 


but transitory gaj). My ])roject was no sooner 
conceived than executed. WVak i:s I had just 
no'w felt myself, a su])ernalural tide of strength 
.‘^eemed to come over me : T sprang away with all 
imaginable im])etuosity, and rushed down the 
lane T have just mentioned. Ivvery one amidst 
the confusion was attentive to his personal .safety, 
and seji’eral minutes elapsed before I was missed. 

In the lane everything was silent, and the 
darkne.ss was extreme. Man, woman, and child, 
were gone out to view the procession. For some 
time I could .scarcely di.stingui.sh a single object ; 
the doors and windows were all closed. I now 
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chanced to come to an open door ; within I saw heels. I rUvShed in ; I impetuously closed the 
no one but an old man, who was busy over some door, and bolted it ; I then seized the old man b>' 
metallic work at a chafing dish of fire, I had no the collar of his shirt with a determined grasj.. 

and swore' velu 
mcntly that I 
would annihilate 
him that instant 
if he did not con 
sent to afford nu- 
assistance. 
Though for souk* 
time I had per 
haps been feeliU i 
tlian he, the ter- 
ror that noAv 
drove me on ren- 
dered me compar- 
alivcl}' a giant, 
lie entreated me 
to permit him to 
breathe, and pro- 
mised to do what- 
ever I should de 
sire. T lookcMl 
round the apart- 
ment, and saw a 
rapier hanging 
against the wall, 
of which T in- 
stall tl 3 " procetded 
to make myself 
ina.ster. While I 
was doing this, 
my involuntary 
host, who w^as 
extremel}’’ terri- 
fied at my jm.)- 
cedure, n i m b 1 y 
attem])ted to slip 
by me and rush 
into the street. 
With dilficulty 1 
caught hold of 
his arm, and pull- 
ing him back, put 
the point of m\' 
rapier to his 
breast, solemnly 
assuring him that 

room i»r choice: T e.xpected every moment to no consideration on earth vShould save him from my 
iiear the m3Tuudons of the Inquisition at my fury' if he attempted to Cvscape a second time. He 
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immediately dropped on his knees, and with the 
most piteous accents entreated me to spare his 
life. I told him that I was no n^bber, that I did 
not intend him the slightest harm ; and that, if 
he would implicitly yield to my direction, he 
might assure himself he never should have rca^ 
son to reiK*nt his compliance. Hy this declara- 
tion the terrors of the old man were somewhat 
appeased. I took the opportunity of this calm 
to go to the street-door, which I instantly locked, 
and put the key in my bosom. *»• 

We were still engaged in discussing the topics 
I have mentioned, when I was suddenly alarmed 
by the noise of some Ane stirring in the inner 
apartment. I had looked into this room, and had 
perceived nothing but the bed ui)on which the 
old man nightly reposed himself. I si)rang up, 
however, at the sound, and perceiving that the 
door had a bolt on the outside, I eagerly fastened 
it. I then turned to Mordecai — that was the 
name of my host: Wretch, said I, did not yon 
assure me that there was no one but yourself in 
the house? Oh, crie<l Mordecai, it is my child! 
it is my chikb! she went into the inner apartment, 
and has fallen asleep on the bed. beware, I 
niswered ; the slightest falsehood more shall in- 
stantly be expiated in your blood. 1 call Abra- 
ham to witness, rejoined the once imire lerrihed 
Jew, it is my child ! only my chihl ! Tell me, 
cried I, with severity of accent, how old is this 
child ? Old}" five years, said Mordecai ; my dear 
Leah diedVhen slie was a year old, and though 
we had several children, this single one has sur- 
vived her. vSpeak to your child ; h i me hear her 
voice ! He spoke to her, and she answered, 
Inither, I want to come out. I was satisfied it 
was the voice of a little girl. T turned to the 
Jew : Take care, said T, how you deceive me now ; 
is there no other person in that room ? He impre- 
cated a curse on himself if there were. I opened 
the door with caution, and the little girl came for- 
ward. As soon as T saw her, I seized hei with a 
rapid motion, and returned to my chair. Man, 
said f, you have trifled with me too rashly ; you 
have not considered what I am csca])ed from, and 
what I have to fear; from this moment this child 
shall be the pledge of my safety; I will not part 
with her an instant as long as I remain in your 
house; and with this rapier in my hand T will 
pierce her to the heart the moment I am led to 
imagine that I am no longer in safety. The Jew 
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trembled at my resolution; the emotions of a 
father worked in his features and glistened in his 
eye. At least let me kiss her, said he. be it so, 
replied I : one embrace, and then, till the dawn 
of the coming day, she remains with me. I re- 
leased my hold; the child rushed to her father, 
and he caught her in his arms. My dear Leah, 
cried Mordecai, now a sainted s])irit in the bosom 
of our father Abraham! 1 call fhxl to witness 
between us, that, if all my caution and vigilanct* 
can ])rcvent it, not a hair of this child shall be 
injured! Stranger, you little know by how 
strong a motive yon have now engaged me to 
your cause. We ])oor Jews, hunted on the face 
of the earth, the abhorrence and execration of 
mankind, have nothing btit family afiectioiis to 
sup] )ort us under our multi])lied tlisgraces; and 
family affections are entwined with our existence, 
the fondest and best loved part of ourselves. The 
God of Abraham bless yon, my child ! Now, sir, 
speak! what is it you rerpiire of me? 

I told the Jew that T must have a suit of clothes 
conformable to the ap]H?aranee of a vSpanisli cava- 
lier, and certain medical ingredients that I named 
to him, together willi his chafmg-dish of coals to 
prepare them; and that done, I would then im- 
pose on him no further trouble. Having received 
his instructions, he immediately set out to i)r(»- 
eure what 1 demanded. He look with liim the 
key of the lumse ; and as soon as he was gom*, I 
n*lired with the child into the inner a]>arlment, 
.and fastened the door. At first I applied myself 
to traiupiillize the child, wh(.» Iiad been somewhat 
alarmed at what .she had heard and seen : this 
was no very difflcuU task. She pre.seiilly left me, 
to amuse herself with .some jday things that lay 
.scattered in a corner of the apartment. My lieart 
was now comparatively at ease ; I saw the jRAver- 
fid hold I had on the fnlelity of the Jew, and 
firmly persuaded myself that I had no treachery 
to fear on his jKirt. Thus circumstanced, the ex- 
ertion and activity willi which I had lately been 
imbue<l left me, and I insensibly sank into a sort 
of slumber. 

Now, for the first time, I was at lei.sure to at- 
tend to the .state of my strength and my health. 
My confinement in the Iiupii.silion, and the treat- 
ment I had experienced, had before rendered me 
feeble and almost h‘‘l]>less ; but these apjjcared to 
be circumstances scarcely worthy of attention in 
the situation in which I was then placed. The 
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impulse; I felt in the midst of the confusion in the 
^raml street of Valladolid, produced ih me an 
energy and power of exertion which nothing but 
the actual experience of the fact could have per- 
suaded me was j)ossible. This energy, once begun, 
appeared to have the fiiculty of prolonging itself, 
and I did not relapse into imbecility till the occasion 
seemed to be exhausted which called fjpr my exer- 
tion. 1 examined myself by a mirror with which 
Mordecai furnished me ; I found my hair as white 
as snow, and my face ploughed with a thousand 
furrows. I was now fifty-four, an age which, with 
moderate exercise and a vigorous constitution, 
often appears like the ]mme of human existence ; 
tint whoever had looked uj^on me in my 
present condition would not have doubted to 
affirm that I had reached the eightieth year of my 
age. I examined with dispassionate remark the 
state of my intellect ; I was persuaded that it had 
subsided into childishness. My mind had been 
as much cribbed and impaired as my body. I 
was the mere shadow of a man, of no more power 
and worth than that which a magic lantern pro- 
duces upon a wall. 

:f: 

I was now once again alone. The little girl, 
who had been unusually disturbed and roused at 
an unseasonable hour, sunk into a profound sleep. 

1 heard the noise which Mordecai made in un- 
dressing himself, and com]iosing his limbs ui)on 
a mattress which he had dragged for tlie present 
occasion into the front room, and spread before 
the hearth. I soon found by the hardness of his 
breathing that he also was asleep. I unfolded the 
papers he had brought me : they consisted of var- 
ious medical ingredients 1 had directed him to 
procure ; there were also two or three vials con- 
taining syrups and essences. I had near me a 
pair of scales with which to weigh my ingredients, 
a vessel of water, the chafing-di.sh of my host in 
which the fire was nearly extinguished, and a 
small taper, with some charcoal to relight the fire 
in case of necessity. While I was occupied in 
surveying these articles and arranging my niate- 
i ials, sort of torpor came suddenly over me, .so 
as to allow me no time for resistance. I sank ujx)!! 
the bed. I remained thus for about half an 
!.onr, seemingly without the power of collecting 
my lho\J.;h1s. \t length 1 started, felt alarmed, 
and .’.ppHed I’i’ ntnio.st force of mind to rouse my 
exertions. Wiiile I drove, or attempted to drive, 


my animal spirits from limb to limb, and from 
part to part, as if to inquire into the general con- 
dition of my frame, I became convinced that I 
was dying. I^^t not the reader be surprised at 
this; twelve years’ imprisonment in a narrow and 
unwholesome cell may well account for so sudden 
a catastrophe. Strange and paradoxical as it may 
seem. I believe it will be found in the experiment, 
that the calm and security which succeed to great 
internal injuries are more dangerous than Hk* 
pangs and hard.sliips that went before. I was now 
thoroughly alarmed ; I applied myself with all 
vigilance and expedition to the compounding niv 
materials. The fire was gone out ; the taper was 
glimmering in the socket : to swallow the julep, 
when I liad prepared it, seemed to be the last 
elTort of which my organs and muscles were capa- 
ble. It was the elixir of immortality, exactly 
made up according to the prescription of the 
stranger. 

WbetluT from the potency of the medicine or 
llie efiect of imagination, T felt revived llie 
moment I had swallowed it. I ])lacc*d myself de- 
lil^erately in Mordecai’s bed, and drew over me 
the bedclothes. I fell asleep almost instantly. 

* 

My sleep was not long ; in a few hours T 
awakened. With dilficnlty I recognized the 
objects about me, and recollected where I had 
•been. It seemed to me that my heart had never 
beat .so vigorously, nor my spirits flowed so ga\ . 

I was all elasticity and life ; I could scarcely h«»ld 
myself quiet ; T felt impelled to bound, and leap 
like a kid upon the niounlains. I perceived that 
my little Jewess was still asleep; she had been 
uniisut^ly fatigued the night before. I know not 
whether Mordecai’s lumr of rising were come ; if 
it were, he was careful not to disturb his giiesl. 

I put on the garments he had prepared ; I gazed i 
upon the mirror he had left in my apartment. 1 
can recollect no sensation in the course of my life 
so unexpected and surprising as what I felt at 
that moment. The evening before I had semi 
my hair white, and my face ])loughed with fur- 
rows ; I looked fourscore. What I beheld now was 
totally difierent, yet altogether familiar ; it was 
myself— myself as I had appeared on the day of 
my marriage with Marguerite de Damville ; the 
eyes, the mouth, the hair, the complexion, every 
circumstance, point by point, the same. I leajxid 
a gulf of thirty-two years. I waked from a dream, 
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troublesome and distressful l)eyoiul all deseri])- 
tion ; but it vanished like the shades of night 
upon the burst of a glorious morning in July, and 
left not a trace behind. I knew not how to take 
away my eyes from the mirror before me. 

I soon began to consider that, if it were aston- 
i.shing to me that, through all the regions of my 
countenance, I could discover no trace of what I 
had been the night before, it would be still more 
astonishing to my ho.st. This .sort of sensation I 
liad not the .smallest aml)ition to produce : 
one of the advantages of the nietamor]dio.sis 1 
had sustained, eon.si.sted in its tendency, in 
the eyes of all that saw me, to cut off 
every species of connection between my present 
and my former self. It f(.)rtunately happened that 
the room in which 1 .slept, being coast meted upon 
the model of many others in Spain, had a stair at 
the further end, with a trap-door in the ceiling, 
for the purpose of emabling the inhabitant to as- 
cend on the roof in the cool of the da>'. The 
roofs were flat, and so oon.structed that there was 
little difliculty in jiassing along them from house 
to house, from one end of the .street to the other. 

I availed my.self of the opportunity, and took 
leave of the residence of my kind host in a way 
perfectly unceremonious, determined, ho.wewr, 
speedily to traii.smit to him th(.‘ reward I had 
])romi.scd. It may easily ])e iK-lieved tliat Morde- 
cai was not less rejoiced at the absence of a guest 
whom thp vigilance of the Inquisition ruidere*! an 
uncommonly dangerous one, than I was to (piii 
his habitation. I closed the trap after me, and 
clambered from roof to roof to a consideral)le dis- 
tance. At. length I encountered the oet'asion of 
an oj.)en window, and fortunately descended, un 
seen by any human l)eing, into the street. 


CONDEMNATION AND DEATH OF SOCRATES, 
li are not informed when Socrates first be- 
came di.stingui.shed as a so])hi.st ; for in 
that description of men lie was in his own day 
reckoned. When the wit of Aristophanes was 
directed agaiii.st him in the theatre, he was already 
among the most eminent, but his eminence seems 
to have been then recent. It was about the tenth 
or eleventh year of the I'eloponncsiaii war, when 
he was six or .seven and forty > ears of age, that 
after the manner of the old '.'omedy , he was offered 
to public deri.sion upon the stage b}^ his own 
name, a.s one of the persons of the drama, in the 
35 
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comedy of Aristo])lianes, called “The Clwds,” 
which is yet extant. .Some aiili|jathy, it appears, 
exi.sted between tlie comic [loets collectively an<l 
the .sophists or philo.sopliers. The licentiousness 
of the former could indeed >earcel\’ e.scape the 
animadver.sion of the latter, who, on thecontrarv. 
favored the tragic poet.s, compelilor.s with the 
comedians ior ])ublic Tax or. Ixuripides and Aris- 
tophanes were ]>arlicularly t neniies ; and .'Socrates 
not only lived in intimacy with b'nripides, but i> 
.said to have assisted him in soim* ol liis tragedie.s. 
We are informed of no other cau.se lor tile injur- 
ious re])resentation which tlie comic poet has 
gix'en of vSocrates, whom he exhibits in The 
Clouds as a flagitious yet ridiculous jnvlender to 
till* occult .M-iences, conversing with the clouds as 
divinities, and leaching the ])rincipal youllis of 
Athens to dt‘spise the receix'ed gods and to co/en 
iiieii. The audieiu'c, accusl<nned to look on 
defamation with carele.ssiie.ss, and to hold as law- 
ful and proper whatever might amuse the multi- 
tude, applauded the wit, and even gave general 
a])pro]>ation to the ])iece ; but the high e.stiinati<.)n 
of the character of vSoiTates sufficed to pn*vent 
that ('om])lele siK t ess whic h the poet had promised 
himself. The < rown wliic h rewarded liim who.^e 
drama most earned the public fax or, and xvhich 
Ari.sto])hanes had .so often won. was on this occa- 
sion refused him, 

Txv«> or tliive-and-tnenly years liad c’lajKsed 
since the first repre.sentation of The Clouds ; the 
storms of coiKiiiest .suffered from a foreign enemy, 
and four revolutions in the civil government of 
the country, had passed ; nearly three xears had 
folloxved of that (piiet xvliicdi the revolution under 
Thra.sy])ulus produced, and the act of amne.sty 
should hax'e confirined, xvhen a young man named 
Melitus xvent to the kingandion, and in the u.surd 
form delix-ered an information against vSocrates, 
and bound himself to prosecute. Tlie informa- 
tion ran thus:---“ Melitus, son of Melitus, of tlie 
borough of Pittlios, declares the.se upon oath 
agaiiLsl Socrates, son of vSojihroniseiis, of the 
borough of Alo])eee : vSocrates is guilty of revil- 
ing the gods xvhom the eity ackiioxvledges. and 
of preaching other new gods ; moreover, he is 
guilty of corrui)tiiig the youth. Penalty, death.” 

Xenophon liegins his memorials of his revered 
master, with declaring his wonder Ik.xv the Athe- 
nians could have been persuaded to condemn to 
death a man of .such uncoinnionly clear innocence 
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and exalted worth. iElian, though for authority 
he can bear no comparison with Xenoplu)n, has 
neverthelcvSS, I think, given the solution. “So- 
crates,” he says, “disliked the Athenian consti- 
tution ; for he saw that democracy is tyrannical 
and abounds with all the evils of absolute mon- 
archy. “ But though the txditieal circumstances 
of the times made it necessary for contenij)orar>' 
writers to speak with caution, yet both Xeno])hon 


appointment to magistracy by lot. “Tlius,” 
the}*' said, “he taught his iiuinerous followers, 
youths of the i)rincipal families of the city, to 
despise the establisheil government, and to be 
turbulent and seditious ; and his success had been 
seen in the conduct of two of the most eminent, 
Alcibiades and Crilias. liven the best things he 
converted to these ill purposes : from the most 
e.steemed poets, and i)ai*ticulurly from Homer, he 
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and Plato have declared enough to show tliat the 
assertion of -Elian was well-founded ; and farther 
proof, were it wanted, may be deriwd fro.a 
another early writer, ncarl>’ ctmtemporary. ainl 
deeply versed in the politics of his age, the orator 
..'Kschincs. Indeed, though not staled in the 
indictment, yet it was urged against Socrates In- 
ins prosecutors before the court, that he was 
disaffected to the di mocracy ; and in ])roof, they 
affinned it to lx? notorious that he had ridiculed 
what the Athenian coirstitution prescribed, the 
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.selecte<l ])assages to enforce his anti deniocralical 
principles.” 

vSocrates, it appears, indeed, was not inclined lo 
deny his disapjn’obatioii of the Athenian consti- 
tution. His defence itself, as it is re])orted by 
Plato, contains matter on wliich to found an 
accusation against him of di.saffection to the 
sovereignty c)f the people, such as, under tlie 
jealous tyranny of the Athenian democracy, 
would sometimes subject a man to the ])enalties 
of high treas()n. “You well know,” he says. 
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“Athenians, that liad I en>;agecl in joublic hiisi- of the labors to wliicli he dedicated himself, 
iu‘ss, 1 should loii.ii^ ago have perished without fuse principles into the rising generation that 
procuring any advantage cither to you or to my- might In iiig about the desirable change insensibly, 
self. Let not the truth offend you : it is no Ilis scholars .were chiefly sons of. the wealthiest 
peculiarity of your cknioerary, or of your national citizens, whose easy circumstances afforded leisunj 
character; but wherever the ]x*ople is sovereign, to attend him ; andsomeofthesezealouslyadopt- 
no man who shall dare honestly to oppose injustice ing his tenets, others, merely pleased with tlu_ 
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— freipieiit and extravagant injustice — can avoid ingenuity of . his arguments and the liveliness of 
destruction/* his manner, and desirous to emulate his triumphs 

Without this ]^roof, indeed, we might reason- over his opponents, were forward, after his exani- 
al)ly believe, that though vSocrateswas a good and pie, to engage in disputation upon all the subjects 
faithful subject of the Athenian government, and on which he was accustomed to discourse. Thus 
would promote no '^edition, no' iK)litical violence, employed, and thus followed, though himself 
yet he could n«*i like tin* Athenian constitution, avoiding office and public business, those who 
He wished forwi. -esome changes by gen tie means: governed or desired to govern the commonwealth 
and it sec*ms even to have been a principal object tlirough their influence among the many, might 
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perhaps not unreasonably consider him as one who 
>vas or might become a formidable ad\'ersary, nor 
might it be diflicult to excite popular jealousy 
against him. 

By the course of his life, however, and by the 
turn of his thoughts for many years, lie had so 
j)iepared himself for all events, that, far from 
alanned at the probability of liis coiuleinnation, 
he rather rejoiced at it, as at his age a fortunate 
occurrence. He was persuaded of the stud’s 
immortality, and of the superinleiiding provideiuv 
of an all-good Deity, whose favor he had always 
been assiduously endeavoring to deserve. Men 
fear death, he said, as, if un(|uestionably the 
greatest evil, and yet no man knows that it may 
not be the greatest good. Ifj indeed, great joys 
were in prosiK‘ct, he might, and his friends for 
him, with somewhat more reason i egret the event ; 
but at his years, and with his scanty fortune — 
though he was happy enough at sev enty still to 
presen’^e both body and mind in vigor - yet even 
his present gratifications must necessarily soon 
<h.*cay. To avoid, therefore, the evils of age, ])ain, 
sickness, decay of sight, decay of lK‘aring, per- 
]np.» de«ay of understanding, by the easiest of 
deaths (for such the Athenian inode of executiijii 
- -by a draught of hemlock — was rciuited ), cheered 
with the company of surrounding friends, could 
not be otherwise than a blessing. 

Xenophon says that, In- condescending to a little 
sup])licati\)n, vSocrates niiglit easily have obtained 
Ir.s acquittal. No admonition or entreaty of his 
friends, however, could persuade him to such an 
finworthiiiess. On the contrary, when ])ut U]>on 
jiis defence, he told the people that he did not 
plead for his own sake, but for theirs, wishing 
them to avoid the guilt of an unjust condemna- 
tion. It was usual for accused ])ersons to ])ewail 
their apprehended lot, with tears to supplicate 
favor, and, by exhibiting their children upon the 
bema, to endeavor to excite pitjL He thought it, 
he said, more respectful to the court, as well as 
more becoming himself, to omit all thi^ ; liowes er 
a>v.ire that their sentiments were likely so far to 
differ from his, that judgment would be given in 
anger for it. 

Coiideinnation pronounced wi'ought no change 
upon him. Hji again addressed the court, de- 
clared his imiocciiCL of the matters laid against 
him, and observed that, even if every charge had 
been completely proved, still, all loge.lher did not, 
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according to any known law, amount to a capital 
crime. “But/’ in conclusion he said, “it is 
time to depart— 1 to die, you to live ; but which 
for the greater good, God only knows.” 

It was usual at Athens for exeeution very s(.)on 
to follow eoiulerniation — eoniinonly on the mor- 
row ; blit it happeneil that the eoinleninalion of 
vSoerates look place on the eve of the da\’ ap- 
])oinled for the sacred eerenioiiy of crowning the 
galley which carrieil the annual »)(Terings to the 
gods worshipped at Delos, and iniineiiiorial Iradi- 
li(»n forbade all executions till the saeied vessel’s 
return. Thus, the death of Socrates was n‘S])ited 
thirt}' days, while his friends ha<l free access to 
him in ])rison. During all that time’ he adniir- 
al)ly suppoiii d his constancy. Mciins were- c'oii- 
certed for his es('a[>e ; the jaik.*r was bribed, a 
vessel prepared, and a secure retnat in Thessaly 
provided. No arguments, no pra\ ers, could per- 
suade him to use the oi)portnnity. He hid al- 
ways taught the duty of obeilieiiee to the laws, 
and he would not furnish an example of the 
breach of it. 'I'o no purpose it was uri^d that lie 
had been unjustly condemned — he had alway.s 
held that wrong did not justify wrong. lie 
wailc’ ^ with ])ei tc‘('t composure the return of the 
saeretl vessel, reasoned » ; the immortality of the 
soul, the advantage of virtue*, the happiness de- 
rived from having made it through life* his pursuit, 
and, with his friends about him, took the fatal 
cu]) and died. 

HOSPITALITY OF A HEATHEN WOMAN. 

nv Ml'XCo PAKK. 

T IIJC great traveller hael .reached the town of 
Sy(L the capital of Ikinibarra, Africa, and 
wished t<) cross the river towards the residence of 
the king. He says; 

I waited more than two hours wilhont having 
an oppen'tnnily ol'eTossiiig llu’ river, during which 
time tire ])eople who had crossed carried infornia- 
tioii to Mansong, the king, that a white man was 
waiting for a passage, and was eomiiig to see him. 
lie immediately sent ewer one of his ediiid' men, 
wh«i informed me that the king could not possibly’’ 
see ni<* until he knew what had brouglil me into 
his connlry ; and that I nnist not ]iresnme to 
creLSS the river without the king’s pennission. He 
therefore advised me to lodge at a dist.int village, 
to which he pointed, for the night, and .said that 
in the nn^rning he would give me further instruc- 
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tioiis how to couduct myself. This was very dis- 
couraging. However, as there was no remedy, I 
set off for the village, where 1 found, to my great 
mortification, that no |x.'rson would admit me into 
his house. I was regarded with astonishiiient 
and fear, and was obliged to sit all day without 
victuals in the shade of a tree ; and the night 
threatened to be very uncomfortable — for the 
wind rose, and there was great apix?arance of a 
heavy rain — and the wild beasts are so very nu- 
merous in the neighborhood, that I should have 
been under the necessity of climbing up the tree 
and resting amongst the branches. About .sun- 
.set, however, as I was preparing to pass the night 
in this manner, and had turned my horse loose 
that he might graze at liberty, a woman, return- 
ing from the labors of the field, stopped to observe 
me, and perceiving that I was weary and dejected, 
inquired into my situation, which I briefl)’ ex- 
plained to her ; whereupon, with looks of great 
C(nnpassion, she took up my saddle and bridle, 
and told me to follow her. Having conducted me 
into her hut, she lighted up a lamp, s])read a mat 
on the floor, and told me I might remain there for 
the night. Finding that I was very hungr}’, she 
said she would procure me something to eat. She 
accordingly went out, atid retunicd in a short 
time with a very fine fish, which, having caused 
to be lialf broiled upon some embers, slie gave me 
for supper. The rites of hospitality being thus 
performed towards a stranger in distress, my 
worthy benefactress (pointing to the mat, and tell- 
ing me I might sleep there without apprehension, ) 
called to the female part of her family, who had 
stood gazing on me all the while in fixed a.ston- 
ishment, to resume their task of spinning cotton, 
in which they continued to employ themselves 
the greater part of the night. They lightened their 
labor by songs, one of which was comf)osed ex- 
tempore, for I was myself the .subject of it. It 
was sung by one of the young women, the rest 
joining in a .sort of chorus. The air was sweet 
and plaintive, and the words, literally translated, 
were these: — “The winds roared, and the rains 
ftU. The poor white man, faint and weary, came 
and .sat under our tree. He has no mother to 
bring him milk -no wife to grind his corn. 
Ch rjfs. -Let u pity the white man — no mother 
has he,"’ « IC. i . Trifling as this recital may 
appear to the u . ler, to a persim in my .situation 
the circumstance was affecting in the highe.st de- 


gree. I was oppressed by such unexpected kind- 
ness, and sleep fled from my eyes. In the mcrii- 
ing I pre.sented my compassionate landlady with 
two of the four brass buttons which remained on 
1113' waistcoat — the only recomi3eu.se I could make 
her. 


A FUNERAL IN ROME. 

O NH clay, in my way home, I met a funeral 
ceremony. A crucifix hung with black, 
followed by a train cjf i)rie.sts, with lighted tapers 
in their hands, headed the proces.sion. Then 
came a troop of figures dressed in white robes, 
with their faces covered \\ith masks of the same 
materials. The bier followed, on which lay the 
corpse of a young woman arrayed in all the orna- 
ments of dre.ss, with her face exposed, where the 
bloom of life yet lingered. The members of dif- 
ferent fraternities followed the bier, dre.s.sed in the 
n)bes of their orders, and all masked. They car- 
ried lighted tapers in their hands, and chanted out 
prayers in a .sort of mumbling recitative. I fol- 
lowed the train to the church, for I had doubts 
whether the beautiful figure I had .seen on the 
])ier was not a figure of wax ; but I was .soon con- 
vinced it was indeed the corpse of a fellow crea- 
ture, cut off in the pride and bloom of ^''outhful 
maiden l)eauty. Such is t he Italian mode of con- 
ducting the la.st .scene of the tragi-comedy of life. 
As soon as a j^erson dies, the relatives leave the 
hou.se, and fly to l)ury them.selves and their griefs 
ill some oilier retirement. 'I'he care of the funeral 
devolves on one of the fraternities wh (3 arc asso- 
ciated for this purpo.se in every ])ari.sh. The.se 
are dres.sed in a .sort of domino and hood, w'hich, 
ha^dllg liMes for the eyes, answers the pnrpo.se of 
a ma.sk, and completely coiieeal.s the face. The 
funeral of the very poorest is thus conducted with 
quite as much ceremoin" as needs be. This is 
pcrliaps a better .S3\stcm than our own, where the 
relatives are exhibited as a .spectacle U) im])erli- 
neiit curiosit}-, whilst from feelings of duty the}" 
follow to th<? grave the remains of those they 
loved. Rut ours is surely an iinphilo.sophical 
view of the subject. It looks as if we were mate- 
rialists, and considered the cold clod as the sole 
remains of the object of our affection. The Ital- 
ians rea.sou better, and perhaps feel as much as 
ourselves, when they regard the body, deprived 
of the .soul that animated, and the mind that in- 
formed it, as no more a part of the departed .spirit 
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than the clothes which it has also lell behind, prepared for their reception. So much for the last 
The ultimate disposal of the body is perhaps con- scene ol the drama ol life, 
ducted here with too much of that spirit which 

would disregard all claims that “ tliis mortal coil” VANITY OF an Esquimau woman. 

can have to our attention. iVssoon asthefuneial by cai tain rARRv. 

service is concluded, the corp.se is stripped and ^HE Ksciiiimaiix exhibit a strange mixture ol 
consigned to those who have the care ol the inter* i intellect and diilness, of cunning and sim- 
ment. There are large vaults underneath the plicity, of ingenuity and stupiilit)- ; few of them 
churches lor the reception of the dead. Tho.se could count beyond five, aiul not one of them 
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who can afford it, arc put into a wooden shell be- lieyond ten, nor could any of them .s])eak a dozen 
fore they are cast into one of the.se flolgothas : words of linglish after a constant intercourse of 
but the great nia.s.s are tossed in without a rag to .seveiileeii or eighteen months ; yet many of them 
co\crthem. When one of these caverns is full, could imitate tlu manners and actions of the 
it is bricked up ; and after fifty years it is opened strmu'ers, and were on the whole excellent niiiuics. 
again, and the bone.s are removed to other places One woman in particular, of the name of Tliglnik, 
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very soon attracted the attention of our voyagers 
by the various traits of that superiority of under- 
standing for which, it was found, she was remark- 
ably distinguislied, and held in esteem even by 
her own countrymen. She had a great fondness 
for singing, possessed a soft voice and an ex- 
cellent car ; but, like aiiotlier great singer who 
(igureil in a different society, “ there was scarcely 
any stopping lier when she had once Ijegun she 
would listen, however, for hours together to the 
tunes played on the organ. Her sui)crior intelli- 
gence was perhaps most conspicuous in the readi- 
ness witli which she was made to c()m]>reliend the 
manner of laying down on j)aperthe geographical 
outline of that part of the coa.sl of America she 
was ac(|uainted with, and the neighl)oringi.slands, 
so as to construct a chart. At first it was found 
difliciilt to make her comprehend what was meant; 
but when Captain Parry had discovered that the 
E.scjuiinaux were already ac(iuaintcd with the 
four cardinal points oi‘ the ('onipass, for which 
they have ap])ropiiate names, he drew them on a 
sheet of ])aper, together with that portion of the 
coast just discovered, which was opposite to 
Winter Island, where then they were, and of 
course well known to lier. 

W’e desired her to ('oniplete tlie rest, and to do 
it w/X’/vr (smalP, when, witli a countenance of 
the most grave atUaition and peculiar intelligence 
she drew the coast of the continent beyond her 
own country, as lying nearly north from Winter 
Island. The most im]>ortant ])art still remained, 
and it would have amused an unconcerned looker- 
on to have observed the anxiety ami .siis])ensc- 
de])icled on the countmiances of our part of the 
group till this was accomidished, for never were 
the tracings of a pencil watched with more eager 
.solicitude. (.)ur .surprise and .satisfaction may 
therefore in some <legree be imagined when, with- 
out taking it from the paper, Ilighiik brought the 
continental coast short round to the westward, 
and afterwards to.tlic S. S. W., so as to come 
within three or fonr days’ journey of Repulse 
Ray. 

I am, h iwever, compelled to acknowledge, that 
in propoition as the snj)erior understanding of 
this extiaordinary woman became more and more 
develoixid, her head ubr 'vhat fesnale head is in- 
di^Teiit to prai v ? ) began to be turned by the 
iitneral al.ciiliO' uad 1 1 umber Ic.ss pre.seiits slie 
received, 'riie suj . i im decency and even modesty 


of her behavior had combined, with her intel 
Icctnal ipialitics, to rai.se her in our estimation 
far above her companions; and I often lieard 
others expre.ss what I could not but agree in, that 
for lligluik alone, of all the Kscpiiinau women, 
that kind of respect could be entertained which, 
modesty vn a fjinale never fails to eoniinand in 
our sex. Thus regarded, slic had always been 
freely admitted into the .ships, the quarter-masters 
at tlie gangway never thinking of refu.sing en- 
trance to “ the wi.se woman," as they called her. 
Whenever any explanation w'as neces.sary between 
the Jv.sqitimaiix and us, lligluik w'as .sent for as an 
interpreter ; information was chiells obtained 
through her, and she thus found herself rising 
into a degree of conse([iience to which, lint f(.>r ns, 
she could never have attained. Xotwith.standiiig 
a more than ordinary share of good sen.se on her 
part, it will not therefore be wondered at if .she 
became giddy wath lier exaltation - con.sideivd 
luT admission into the ships and most of the 
cabins no longer an imliilgencc, but a riglil — 
ceased to return the .slightest acknowdedgnienl 
for «niy kindnes.s or pre.sents — became li.stlc.s.s and 
inattentive in unravelling the meaning of onr 
questions, and careless w’hethcr her answ'ers con- 
veyed the information we desired. In short, 
lligluik in Feliriiarv and lligluik in A])ril wen- 
con fes.scdh’ very (lilTerent persons ; and it was at 
last amusing to recollect, though not very ca.sy to 
persuade one’s self, that the woman who m.)W sal 
denuirelv in the chair, .so confidently e.\])ccting 
the notice of tho.se around her, and .she wlio had 
at first, witli eager and wild delight, a.s.si.sted in 
ciiltiiig snow' for the Imilding of a hut, and with 
the liopc,^ of olUaining a single needle, were 
actually one and the same individual. 

No kind of distre.ss can deprive the Ivsquimaiix 
of their cheerful temper and good humor, which 
they preserve even when severely pinched with 
hunger and cold, and wholly deprived for days 
together both of food and fuel — a situation to 
wdiioh they are very frequently reduced. Yet no 
calamity of this kind can teach them to be pro 
vident, or to lake the least thought for the nior 
row' ; with them, indeed, it is always cither a feast 
or a famine. The enormous quautity of aiiuiial 
food tthey have no other) which they devour at a 
time is almost incredible. The quantity of meat 
which they procured between the first of Oclolier 
aiid.j^e first of April was .sufficient to have fur- 
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nishcd about double the iiuinber of workinj; 
people, who were inodovate eaters, and had any 
idea of providing for a future (la\ : but tt> indi- 
viduals who can demolish four or live pounds at 
a sitting, and at least ten in the course of a da\', 
and who never bestow a thought on lo-niorrow. 
at least with tlie view to provide for it l)v cconom> , 
there is scarcely any »siipply whiidi could secure 
them from occasional scarcity. It is highly 
})robable that the alternate feasting and fasting to 
which the gluttony and improvidence of these 
j)eo])le so constantly subject them, may have oc- 
casioned many of tlic complaints tliat ])roved 
fatal during the winter ; and on this account we 
hardly knew whether to rejoice or not at the 
general success of their fishery. 

FEMALE SOCIETY IN THE CITY OF BAGDAD, 
nv SIR K. K. PORT ICR. 

niv wives of the higher cla.sscs in Hag(iad an* 
usually selected from tlie most beautiful 
girls that can lie obtained from (xcorgia and Cir- 
ca.ssia ; and, to tlieir natural cliarms, in like man- 
lier with their captive sisters all over the i^ast. 
tli .*v add the fancied embellishments of painted 
I'oinplexions, hands and feet <lyed with henna, 
and their hair and eyebrows stained with the 
rang, or prepared indigo leaf. Chains of gtdil, 
and collars of pearls, with various ornaments of 
]>recious stones, decorate the ui)per ])art of their 
])ersons, while solid bracelets of gold, in .shapes 
resem]>ling serpents, clasp thcli wrists and ankles. 
iSilver and golden tissued muslins not onl>’ form 
their turbans, but frccpienlly their under gar- 
nient.s. In summer the ain]de pelisse is made of 
the most costly sliawl, and in cold weather, lined 
and bordered with tile choicest furs, 'i'he dress is 
altogetlier very becoming ; hy its easy folds and 
glittering transpareney, showing a fine .-^hape to 
advantage, without the imnioilest exposure ol 
the open vest of the Persian ladies. The humble r 
females generally move abroad willi faces totall\' 
unveiled, having a handkerchief rolled around 
their heads, from beneath whieh their hair hangs 
down over their shoulders, while another ]Meeeof 
linen passes under their chin, in the fashion ol the 
(rcorgians. Their garment is a gown ofa.shilt 
form, reaching to their auklt s, open before, and 
of a gray color. Their feet arc completely naked. 
Main of the ver\' inferioi cla.s.ses .stain their has-, 
oiiis with the figures of circles, half-moons, stStW, ’ 


* 

etc., in a bluish stamp. In this barharic' embed- 
lishmeiit the po<»r damsel <»f Irak Arabi lias one 
point of vanil\’ resembling that of the hulies of 
Irak Ajem. The foniuM* fre<iuently ac’ds lliis 
frightful cadaverous hue lo her lijvs ; and, lo com- 
plete licr savage appearance, thnisis a ring 
through the right nostril, pendent with allal-hiil- 
U>n like ornaineiil set round with l)lue or red 
stones. 

but to return to the ladies of the higher circles, 
whom we left in some gay saloon of Bagdad. 
When all are assembled, tlie evening meal or din- 
ner is .soon .ser\ed. The party, sealed in rows, 
then ])repare tliem.selvc.s for llie entrance of the 
.sliow, which, consisting of music and dancing, 
continues in noi.sy exhibition Ihiongli tlie whole 
night. At twelve o'ehu'k sii])])er is pnxlnced, 
when])ilaus, kabobs, ])rescrves. fruits, driecl sweet- 
meats, and sherbets of every fabric and flavor, en- 
gage the fair (Vffr/rcs for some time, between 
this .second banquet and the j)rece(ling, the ])er- 
Inmed nargileli is iiewr absent from their rosy 
lips, excejiting when they sip coffee, or indulge 
in a general shout of apiirobation, ora hearty peal 
of laughter at the freaks of the da!\jL‘ers or the sul)- 
jecl of the sing» rs’ madrigals, lint no respite is 
giv<*n to the entertainers; and, during so long a 
stretch of merriment, should any of the happy 
guests feel a desire for temporary rejiose, without 
tile least apolog>’ slie lies down lo slee]> on the 
hixiirioiis cai])el that is her seal ; and llins she re- 
mains, sunk in as deep obliv ion as if tlie miinmad 
were S])read in her own ('liaiiibcr. Others speed- 
ily follow lur e\amj)le, .sleeping as .soundly ; not- 
witliNlaniling the bawling of tlie singers, the 
horrid jangling of the guitars, tlu* thiimjiing on 
the jar like (hmhie-dnmi, the ringing and clangor 
of the metal bells and easlaiiets of tlie dancers, 
with an eternal talking in all keys, abrupt 
langliler, and vociferous exjiressions of gratifica- 
tion, making in all a full C(.>iu*erl of distracting 
sounds, snlVK'ienl, one might sn]q)o.se, to awaken 
the deail. Pmt the merry tumnll and joyful 
strains of this conviviality gradually becoming 
fainter an<l fainter ; first one and then another of 
the visitors (while even tlie performers are not 
spared by the soporific god) sink down under 
the influence, till at length the whole carpet is 
covered' with the .sleeping beauties, mixed indis- 
criminately witli handmaids, dancers, and miisi- 
ciai\s, as fast asleep as themselves. The business, 
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however, is not thus ciuietly ended. “ As soon as 
the sun begins to call forth the bluvshes of the 
mom, by lifting the veil that shades her sluinber- 
iug eyelids,” the faithful slaves rub their own 
clear of any lurking drowsiness, and then tug 
their respective mistresses by the toe or the 
shoulder, to rouse them up to perform the devo- 
tional ablutions usual at the dawn of day. All 
start mechanically, as if touched by a spell ; and 
then commences the splashing of water and the 
muttering of prayers, presenting a singular con- 
trast to the vivacious scene of a few hours before. 
Tliis dut}' over, the fair devotees .shake their 
feathers like birds from a refreshing shower, and 
tripping lightly forward witli garments, and per- 
haps looks, a little the worse for wear of the pre- 
ceding evening, ])liinge at once again into all the 
depths of ii.-i amu.seiiients. CuflTee, sweetmeats, 
kaliouns, as before, accompaiu’ every obstreper- 
ous repetition of the midnight song and clance ; and 
all being followed up by a plentiful breakfast of 
rice, meats, fruits, etc. , towards noon the party sep- 
arate, after having spent between fifteen and .six- 
teen hours in this riotous festivity. 

SACRIFICE OF A HINDOO WIDOW. 

n liWS of the widow’s intentions having 
spread, a great concourse of people of both 
sexes, the women clad in their gala costumes, as- 
sembled round the ps ie. In a short time after 
their arrival the fated victim appeared, accom- 
panied by the Brahmins, her relatives, and the 
body of the deceased. The .spectators showered 
chaplets of niogrcc on her head, and greeted her 
appearance with laudatory exclamations .at her 
constancy and virtue. The women especially 
pre.ssed forward to touch her garments — an act ■ 
which is considered meritorious, and highly de- 
sirable for absoluti(.m and protection from the 
‘‘evil eye.” 

The widow was a remarkably handsome wo- 
man, apparently a'boiit thirty, and most superbly 
attired. Her manner was marked by great apathy 
to all ^n^und her, and hy a complete indifference 
V the preparations which for the first time met 
her eye. From this circumstance an impression 
was given that she might be under the influence 
of opium : and in conformity with the declared in- 
tention of ‘he Uin )pean officers present to interfere 
should any coe!v: .e measures he adopted by the 
Brahmins or relatives, two medical officers were 


requested to give their opinion on the subject 
They both agreed that she was quite free from 
any influence calculated to induce torpor or in- 
toxication. 

Captain Burns then addres.sed the woman, de- 
siring to know whether the act slie was about to 
l^erform were voluntary or enforced, and assuring 
her that, should she entertain the slighe.st reluc- 
tance to the fiilfilmc ill of her vow, he, on the part 
of the British goveriimeut, would guarantee the 
protection of her life and property. Her answer 
was calm, heroic, and constant to her purpose- : 
“I die of my own irec will; give me back my 
husband, and I will con.seiit to live ; if I die not 
with him, tlie souls of .seven husbands will con- 
demn me ! ” 

Kre the renewal of the horrid ceremonies of 
death were permitted, again the voice of mercy, 
of expostulation, and even of entreaty was heard ; 
but the trial was vain, and the cool and collected 
manner with which the woman .still declared her 
determination unalterable, chilled and .startled the 
most courageou.s. Pliysical p.'ings evidently ex- 
cited no fears in lier ; her singular creed, the cus- 
toms of her country, and her .sense of conjiig.'.l 
duty, e.Kcluded from her mind the natural emo- 
tions of personal dread ; and never did martyr to 
a true cause go to tlu* .stake with more coiistaucy 
and firmue.ss, than did this delicate and gentle 
woman j)repare to become the victim of a delib 
crate .sacTifice to the demoniacal tenets of her 
heathen creed. Accompanied by the officiating 
Brahmin, the widow walked .seven times round 
the pyre, repeating the usual mantras, orpra\ers, 
strewing rice and coories on the ground, and 
sprinkliiv; water from her hand over the by.stand- 
ers, who believe this to be efficacious in prevent- 
ing di.sease and in expiating committed .siii.s. She 
then removed her jewels, and presented them to 
her relations, .saying a few words to each with ;i 
calm soft .smile of encouragement and hope. The 
Brahmins then pre.scnted her with a lighted torch, 
bearing which, she .stepped through tlic fatrd 
door, and sat within the pile. The body of her 
hu.sband, wrap])ed in rich kiiikaub, was then 
carried .seven times round the j^le, and finally laid 
acro.ss her knees. Thorns and grass were piled 
over the door ; and again it was iii.sisted that free 
.space should be left, as it was hoped the poor 
victim might yet relent, and ru.sh from her fiery 
prison to the protection so freely offered. The 
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command was readily obeyed ; the strength of a 
child would have sufficed to burst the frail bar- 
*.rier which confined her, and a breathless pause 
succeeded ; but the woman’s constancy was faith- 
ful to the last. Not a sigh broke the death-like 
silence of the crowd, until a slight smoke, curling 
from the summit of the pyre, and then a tongue 
of flame darting with bright and lightning-like 
rapidity into the clear blue sky, told us that the 
sacrifice was completed. Fearlessly had this 
courageous woman fired the pile, and not a groan 
liad betrayed to us the moment when her spirit 
lied. At sight of the flame a fiendish shout of 
exultation rent the air ; the tom-toms sounded, 
the i)eople clapped their hands with delight as 
the evidence of their murderous work burst on 
their view, whilst the English spectators of this 
sad scene withdrew, ])earing deej^ compassion in 
their hearts, to philosophize as best they might 
on a custom so fraught with horror, so incom])ati- 
blc with reason, and so revolting to human sym- 
pathy, The pile continued to burn for three 
liours ; but, from its form, it is supposed that 
almost immediate suflbcalion must have tenni- 
nated the sufferings of the unhappy victim. 

ST. GEORGE, THE PATRON SAINT OF 
ENGLAND. 

AINTS and miracle-workers flourished abun- 
dantly during the Middle Ages, and the 
imaginations of the jK'ople were fired with the 
recital oY marvels more astounding than the 
highest flights of fancy in the “ Arabian Nights.’* 
Many of the saints were purely imaginary char- 
acters, invented for some special purpose or to 
suit some particular occa.sion ; but most of them 
\vere real personages whose deeds were excessively 
exaggerated. A reputation for piety usually 
carried with it a belief in the ability to woik 
miracles, and if the saint, from honest motives or 
other reasons, refused to perfi)rm them on his own 
account, they were usually invented for him, either 
before or after his death ; and thc.se inventions, 
being of the nio.st vivid and pictures(pie character, 
would doubtless greatly a.stoni.sh the saints them- 
selves if they could but read their own hi.stories. 

vSaint George was the special or patron saint of 
Chivalry, and was adopted in a siihilar ca])acity 
by the English at a very early date. He is a 
prominent figure in the legendary hi.story of the 
English people, as well as in art, but when we 


look for historical facts in his life we are met with 
almost a total blank. It is proba])le that he jxjr- 
fornied some deed of heroism for the relief or pro- 
tection of some eminent female in trouble, and this 
grain of reality, through the accretions of the 
ages, grew into the .splendid structure of fancy 
that now adorns the pages of romance. 

Iuiscd)ius, the father of ecclesiastu'al hi.story, 
mentions a person who is supposed by some to l)e 
Saint George. He says that on the tmmuilgation 
of the edict of the Emperor Dioclelian, in the 
third century, authorizing the iXTSeeiition of the 
Christians, “acerlain man of no mean origin, but 
highly esteemed for his temporal dignities, as soon 
as the decree was jnihli.shed against the eliurclies 
in Niconiedia, stimulated by a divine zeal, and 
excited by an ardent faith, look it as it was openly 
placed and iX)Sted up for public' ins]K*cti()n, and 
lore it to shreds as a most profane and wicked 
act. This, too. was done when the two Ca'sars 
were in the city, the first of whom was the eldest 
and chief of all, and the other held the fourth 
grade of the imperinl dignity after him. But this 
man, as tlie first that was di.stiiigiii.shed there in 
this manner, after enduring what was likeh' to 
follow an act so daring, preserved his mind calm 
and serene until the moment when his spirit 
fled.” 

The rather aml)igiious closing sentence means 
in fact that the man wlio performed .so daring a 
deed was soon afterward tortured to death, accord- 
ing to the n.siinl custom of the times ; and this 
person has been generall> snp])Osed to be Saint 
George. If .so, this is about all we know antlien- 
lic concerning him. 

There are accounts of this saint both in Greek 
ami Ealin, the latter pretending to be the com- 
position of a .servant of tlie martyr named Pasi- 
kras ; but both accounts are highly colored and 
utterly i i n prolxable . 

The Greek belongs to tlie sixth century, and is 
in snbslaiu'e as follows : Saint George was born 
of Christian j)arent.s in Cappadocia. His father 
sulTered a martyr’s death, and the mother, with 
hbr child, took refuge in Palestine. At an early 
age he entered the Roman army, and won a repu- 
tation for courage and endurance. At the age of 
twenty he^ lost his mother, who left him a large 
inheritance. He then went to the c.>urt of Dio- 
cletian, hoping to secure advancement in tlie 
profession of arms. But on the breaking out of 
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the persecutions he distrihutecl his money anionj^ 
the poor, and in the presence of the emperor 
boldly declared himself a Christian. He was 
immediately ordered to renounce his faith and 
sa(Tifice to the Roman gods, or snfTer the conscs 
(jucnccs. He •cho.se the latter alternative, and 
with spears against his Ijody was at once thrust 
into prison. One of the spears, when it touched 
him, snapiK‘d like straw. He was thrown upon 
his back in the dungeon, his feet and hands made 
fast to posts, and a heavy stone laid upon his 
l)reast, but the power of Ood was with him and 
he e.scajH*d nnharmed. The next day he was 
bound to a wheel set with blades and swords, but 
again he was miraciiloiislv ])reserved from harm. 
The eini)eror supposed him U) l)e dead ; Init an angel 
appeared to Jst. George, and was saluted by him 
in the military fashion, after which the angel ap- 
IKrared to Diocletian and made known the condi- 
tion of the prisoner to him. He was then relea.sed 
from the wheel, aiul it was discovered that all his 
wounds were healed. After this he was cast into 
a pit of cpiick-lime, bttt it did tiot harm him ; and 
two days later, when theem[)eror sent to have his 
limbs broken, he wiis found on his knees praying 
and perfectly whole. He was next made to run 
ill red-hot iron .slux's, but suliered no inconven- 
ience on that account. The following night he 
spent in prayer, and on the sixth day he a^ipeared 
before Diocletian walking and unhurt. He was 
then scourged with thongs of hide until his flesh 
came off his back, but he was well the next day. 
On the seventh day he drank the ciintents of two 
cuj^s, whereof the one was prepared to make him 
mad, and the other to poison him, Imt he experi- 
■enced no ill effecfs from the draughts. He then 
performed .some miracles, rai.sed a dead man to 
life, and restored life to an ox which had been 
killed — miracles w’hich cau.sed great astoni.slihient 
and resulted in many conversions. That night 
he dreamed that the vSaviour laid a golden crown 
on his head, and bade him prepare for Paradise, 
l>v which he knew' that his decease w'as near at 
hcand. He called to him the sciTant, who claimed 
write these memoirs, and commanded hinu 
after his death, to remove his body and his will 
to Palestine. On the eighth day, by the .sign of 
Vw cross, he fon'od thedc\'il inhabiting the .statue 
of Apollo to le lare that he W'as a fallen angel, 
when all the staiJ es of the gods fell down before 


him. This miracle converted the Empress Alex- 
andra ; and Diocletian was so exasperated against 
the truth that he condemned her to iiLstant deatli. 
She W'as executed, with three of her servants, 
Apollo. I.saac, and Croates, who were converted 
w'ith her. This empress is commemorated in the 
Creek Church on the 2i.st of April; and the 
names of lier servants are entered in the Latin 
catalogue of martyrs, although she herself w'as 
excluded. Two days later St. George died and 
received his crow'ii. 

So much for the Greek legends concerning this 
saint. The Latin account nia}- be summed up as 
follow's : 

The devil urges Dacian, emperor of the Per- 
.siaiis, to persecute the Church. At this time then- 
lived at Meliteiia, w'ith a holy wddow', a devout. 
Christian named George. He w'as .subjected to 
numerous tortures, such as the rack, hot iron 
pincers, fire, a sw'ord-. spiked w'heel, .slioes nailed 
to his feel, etc. ; he was put into an iron b<.)X, .set 
within with .sharp nails, and flung down a preci- 
pice; he W'as beaten w'ith .sledge-hammers, a 
heavy stone |)illar w'as laid upon him, a large 
.stone W'as dashed again.st Iiis head; he w'as 
stretched upon a red-hot iron Ix-d, and melted 
lead poured over him ; he w'as ca.st into a well 
and transfixed w'ith large nails ; he was enciosed 
in the stoinac'h of a brazen bull and placed owr 
a liol fire, after wiiich he w'as cast into another 
deep well with a heavy stone around his neck. 
Each lime that he returned from a torment lu- 
was re.stored to full vigor. His tortures lasted 
for seven years, and we may naturally suppose 
that he became somewiiat hardened to them. Hi- 
W’as a tdugh saint! His constancy and miracles 
during lhe.se long years were the means of con- 
verting 4(),y(x.) men, besides the limpre.ss Alex- 
andra. The w'omen and children w’cre not 
countecl ; he W'as satisfied with the men, and was 
very particular to record the exact number. After 
all this, Dacian ordered the execution of St. 
George iind the emi)ress, and as they died a 
w'hirlwind of fire consumed and carried off the 
j)erseeutor. 

All this .string of nonsense* was recorded as 
true history bv two of the brothers of the Church ; 
hut Pojxi Gelasius rejected their “histories” as 
the w'ork of heretics. If the fact were not w'cll 
atte.sted by the records of infallible history, it 
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would V)e impossible to l)elicve tliat such follies 
were resorted to, in the early days of the Church, 
• for the conversion 
of *1110 people. 

In Europe the 
^tory of vSt. Geijrge 
became popular- 
ized under a to- 
tally dilTerent 
form, as tar re 
moved from truth 
as either the Greek 
or Latin version. 

It is in substance 
as follows • 

Georj^e, tri- 
inme, was ])orn in 
, Cappatlocia, a n d 
came to Lib3'a, to 
the town called 
Silene, near which 
was a fonl infested 
In a immster that 
had many times 
driven back armed 
hosts sent to de- 
stroy him. He even 
h.'ul the audacity 
to approach the 
walls of the city, 
and with Jiis ex- 
halations' poisoned 
all who came near. 

T(^ .satisfy his vo- 
racity and ])revent 
such unwelcome 
visits, he was each 
day supplied with 
two full-grown 
sheep. When the 
sheep were ex- 
hausted, the sons 
and daughters of 
thO people were 
ca.st to the dragon, 
as it was thought 
better to sacrifice 
these rather than 
allow him to destroy the whole town. The 
lot fell one day on the princess, a l)eautiful, 
innocent girl, with golden hair and large, .soft 


The king covered his child with the royal robe.s 
and sent her forth alone to meet the dragon. At 
this moment vSl. George was riding by, clad in 
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glittering mail and armed with a six‘ar; and see- 
ing the maiden in tears, standing on the margin 
of the pond, with the monster rising out of the 
thick and murky water to devour her, he com- 
mended himself to God, and dashed upon the 
dragon with his spear in his hand. At one stroke 
he transfixed the monster, and then bade the 
princess pass her girdle round it and fear nothing. 
Wheti this was done the dragon followed like a 
docile hound, and they led it into the <sity, where 
all the jHiople fled from it in terror; but St. 
George recalled them and quieted their ap- 
prehensions. Then the king and all his pto- 
ple, amounting to twenty thousand men, with- 
out counting women and children, were baptized, 
and St. George smote ofl* the head of the 
monster. 

Other /..Tsions of the story are to the efiect 
that the princc.ss was .shut up in a castle, and 
that all within were perishing for water, which 
could be obtained only from a fountain at the* 
base of a hill, and this was guarded l)y the dra- 
gon, from which St. (ieorge delivered them. 

This story was accepted by the writers of the 
Middle Ages, and found its way into the records 
of the Church, the mi.ssals and breviaries, whence 
it was cut out by order of Pope Clement VTI., 
and St. George was simply acknowledged as a 
martyr reigning with Chri.st. Calvin was the 
first to det'lare his conviction that St. (ieorge was 
a myth, a mere creation of some one’s imagina- 
tion ; but his argument was demoli.shed by the 
learned Peter Heylyii, who proved, to his own 
satisfaction at least, that the patron saint of chiv- 
alr}' was a reality. We may remark, b}' way of 
parenthesis, that it required very little evidence, 
ill those days, to ])rove an absurdity. 

Gibbon identifies vSaint George with the Arian 
Ifishop of Alexandria, of that name, whose fiune, 
by the way, was not first-class — not at all becom> 
ing that of a .saint ; though it inirst be admitted 
that there were many saints of the Middle Ages 
who.se reputations were not of the most savory 
character. 

The .story of this Arian Saint George i.s in sub- 
stance as follows 4 

He was born in a fuller’s mill, at Epiphania, in 
Silicia. His first oc'ciipation was that of purv’-eyor 
of bacon to t' jc army at Constantinople, where, 
according to lestimony of Saint Athanasims, 


he made large profits, not in the most hones 
manner. In short, he did what was done b\ 
many quarterma.ster.s during our late war, enriclie. 
him.self while .serving his country. Being four. 
out, he fled to Cappadocia, where he began t. 
po.se as a .saint. His religion was of that elasti 
kind which accommodates itself to circum.stanci v. 
and he accordingly made a profe.ssion of Arianisn; . 
because that .style of religion was then in fashion 
at court. ^ He rendered himself useful in cci 
tain devious ways, so that his past sins were ovei 
looked and pardoned. He made a pretence of 
learning, and collected a large librar>’' ; and w:r. 
eventually promoted to the throne of Saint Atha 
nasius. His entrance into eccle.sia.stical authority 
was that of a barbarian conqueror, and his reign 
was polluted by cruelty and avarice. 

The Catholics of Alexandria and Egypt weiv 
.subjected to all .sorts of outrages ; in fact, he op- 
pre.s.sed with an impartial hand the various in 
habitants of his diocese. As primate of Egypt, 
he a.s.sumed pomp and in.soleiice in his lofty sta- 
tion, but could not conceab the vices of his ba.s<.- 
and .servile extraction. The merchants of Alex- 
andria were impoveri.shed by the unjust and al 
mo.st exclusive monopoly which he acquired ’ i 
the sale of nitre, .salt, paper, the conducting of 
funerals, etc. ; and it is .said that he even conde- 
.scended to the vile act.S of an informer. Tlu* 
pagans excited his devout avarice, and their ivh 
temples in Alexandria were either pillaged r. ■ 
insulted by this haughty ])relate, who exclaiine'! 
in a loud and threatening tone, “ How long shall 
the,se .se])ulchres l)e permitted to .stand?” 

But the acce.ssion of the apostati* Julian cau.se «i 
the dojvnfall of (ieorge. He and two of liir^ 
ob.sequious retainers, Diodorus and ])racontin>, 
were ignominion.slv dragged to the coniniu!i 
])rison. At the end of twenty days, the pnso:i 
was forced open by an enraged heathen multi 
tude, and the three pri.soners were torn to pieces 
and their bodies ca.st into the sea. 

It is hardly possible that such an infamov.^ 
character as the (me just de.scribed, could liavi 
lK‘eii traa.sformed, even with the aid of the nio-l 
vivid imagination, into a .saint ; and Gibbon mn.st 
therefore have made a mistake in confounding 
the mythicfl, but ju.st and pure Saint George, 
with the licentious and tyrannical Bishop ')i 
Alexandria. 
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A HISTORY OF DUELLING AND SOME FAMOUS 
DUELS. 

HK most ancient and illustrious duel that we 
have any authentic account of, is the one 
that was fought between David, the shepherd 
lad, and the champion of the Philistines. The 
result, in this combat, was favoralde to the cause 
of right and justice ; but it has not been always 
•so in the case of other duels fought .since that 
time. 

When the northern barbarians overran the 
Roman empire, they introduced single combats as 
a proof of divine right, and the ordeal was accord- 
ingly accompanied by religious ceremonies. The 
duel was formally legalized as a decisive te.st of 
. right, by Oundebold, king of the Burgundians, 
about the year 500, and Tacitus mentions the 
custom as prevailing extensively among the 
Germans previous to that date. During the 
Middle Ages, duels were patronized by mon- 
archs, and approved as judicial ordeals by the 
clergy and the courts. By the truce of (xod of 
they were not permitted between Wednes- 
day and Monday, the intervening days being 
held sacred to Christ’s pa.ssion. The custom was 
greatly abused, and various monarchs, at different 
eras, atteinpted to curb it or bring it within legal 
restrictions, but their efforts were not attended 
with flattering success. In 1386, one Jacques 
Lagris was accused of violence to a lady. He 
denied the crime, was forced to accept the ordeal 
of battfe, was overcome, and l)eing adjudged 
guilty, was hanged : but sul)sequciitly another 
person confcvssed that he was the criminal. This 
made u profound imprcs.sion, and c-aused the abo- 
lition of the judicial ordeal. From this date the 
character of the duel underwent a complete 
change, and its subsequent history exhibits it 
solely in the light of an attempt to obtain satis- 
faction for an injury, particularly an insult. This 
idea owes its prevalence largely to Francis the 
First, of France, who laid down the ])riTiciple 
“ that the lie was never to be juit up with, with- 
out .sativsfaction, except by base-born fellows;” 
and lies were divided into thirty-two clas.ses, each 
having its mode of satisfaction. Through the 
influence of Francis, duelling became a custom 
throughout his dominions, and it spread from 
thence to the other continental countries and to 
England. 

International disputes and quarrels were sub- 


mitted to the arbitrament of arms, and “the chal- 
lenge of the king” was the highest form of the 
duel. It was not the custom for kings to .send or 
accept challenges, except from persons of their 
own .station, so that a kingly challenge usually 
meant a war between two or more nations. On 
some occa.sions, however, they entered the lists 
and te.stcd their ])rowc.ss and skill in friendly tour- 
naments with their subjects. Henry H. , of hVance, 
was mortally wounded in a combat of this kind, 
which he fought with the Count de Monigomery. 
a captain of his guard, in July, 155*.). The i)oinl 
of the count’s lance entered the king’s visor, in- 
flicting the wound from which he died. 

When Henry HI., of France, died, one of his 
courtiers, anxious to make a display of liis loyal 
grief, .swore that he would not siir\’ive him, and 
threw a challenge into the air. Aiiotlier lord 
picked it up, and sent him to join his nia.ster. 
Such were the ])astimes of the nobility in those 
day.s. When Henry the Kourtli was challenged, 
he fought not in ])erson. Iml by deput}’, on the 
ground that, as there was no ])er.son in the king- 
dom of equal station with himself, he could not 
personally engage in a combat of that .sort. At 
the .same time lie was perfectly willing to allow 
any gentleman who fell himself aggrieved to .seek 
.satisfaction l)y crossing .swords with a deputy. 
This was a comfortable and ]>leasant way of 
figliting, and Henry’s good .st^iise is liiglily com- 
meiulable. 

Duelling in I'rance reached its height of savage 
ferocity under Louis XIH. It was the custom 
then for tlie comliataiils to hold each oilier by 
their left hands, while with their right they cut 
and sla.shed one another with daggers or .short 
.swords. Snell ducF were bloody and brutal in 
the extreme, and frequently ended in the death 
of both parties. Another custom prevailed dur- 
ing the same period of turning the combatants 
loose in a darkened room, and allowing them to 
cut one another’s throats. A humorous incident 
is related in this eoniieetion. A geullemaii had 
been challeiige<l who was opposed to fighting, and 
had no desire to take the life of his enemy. 
Being the challenged parly, lie had choice of 
weap«)ii.s, and he .selected pistols, as they were 
quicker in action and less barl^arous than the 
knife. On being left alone with his antagonist 
in the darkened r(X)m, and de.siriiig to convince 
him of hi.s friendly intentions in the inOvSt emphatic 
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manner, he grojx:<l his way to the fire-pUice and erected a gallows for tlie j>:irty who should 
discharged his pistol up the chimney, but unfor- sur\ ive a certain combat ; yet having struck 
tuiiately brought down 
Jiis opponent, who had 
taken refuge there. 

During the ascend- 
ency of the Puritans 
ill Knglaud efforts 
were made* to sup- 
])ress duelling ; it was 
looked upon as aris- 
tocratic, and therefore 
reprehensible* and the 
life of every man was 
said to belong to his 
country. When the 
reaction con i mei iced 
the custom was re- 
vived, because of the 
ascendency of the mili- 
tary class. 

Nap:)leon was bit- 

tcily averse to the woundinc; op henhv n. in a tournament. 

co<ie, but public oiniiioii comjielled him to toler an ollicer in a fit of iiassioii, he olTered him 

ate it, even while expressing his (ontempt lor “the satisfaction oi a gentleniaii.’’ 

i The first duel in 
America look place 
in i6j J , at Plymouth, 
between two .serving 
men. The> were tried 
and sentenced to be 
tied together neck 
and heels for twenty- 
four hours, but a j)or- 
tioii of the piniish- 
menl was reniiltetl. 
In 172S two young 
men named Wood- 
bridge and Phillip^, 
fought a duel in Bos- 
bm Commons, after 
dark and without sec- 
onds. -Sw<H‘ds were 
the weapons used, 
and Woodhridge wa^ 
killed. Phillips got 
on Ixiard a man-of- 
war and escajXMl to 
hVance. I'liis incident 

those who engaged in it. Oustavus Adolphus created a great sensation, and ne\v and severe 
was also opposed to duelling, and oil one (K'casion laws were enacted against duelling. In 17S5 a 

36 
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Captain Gunn twice challenged General Greene, 
the Revolutionary hero, and threatened a personal 
assault if he refused to meet him. Greene wrote 
to Washington, and acknowledged that he would 
accept the challenge if he thought his honor 
would suffer by a refusal, but that he did not 
think the circumstances justified an acceptance. 
Washington heartily appnjved of his course. 
Andrew Jackson killed Charles Dickinson in a 
duel, and was engaged in other “aff?b;s 
of honor;” yet when he was President in j 
1830 he caused the names of four naval 1/ 


evidence of courage to send or accept a challenge 
but quite the contrary. 

The latest noted duel in this country occurrei 
a few months since, in Alabama, between tw- 
negroes who were rivals for the affections 01 
the same colored damsel. The meeting took 
place in the early morning, on the banks of thr 
'rombigbee river. The challenger came on Hit. 
ground first, where he was surprised to find .1 
large concourse of people whose curi- 
osity had attracted them to the .spot 
to witness the “affair.** It could 
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officers to l)e stricken from the rolls because 
they had engaged in a duel. 

At piesent there are strict laws against duel- 
ling in all the vStates, and public opinion is vcr\' 
decidedly opposed to the custom ; so much .so, in 
fact, that those who engage in it arc usually sub- 
jected to the ’i Vicule and ( on tempt of their ac- 
quaintances. U is no longer considered an 


be plainly seen that he was greatly agitated 
owr the approaching event, and as the mo- 
ments went by his cheeks blanched with terror. 
Finally, when hi.s antagoni.st, ^jccornpanied by his 
.second, apix?ared, and preparations for the deadly 
combat were commenced, he could bear the 
.strain no longer. Ilislife seemed dearer to him 
than ever before, now that there was a chance of 
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his losing it. He even forgot his honor, and the 
Miiile of his dusky Dulcinea, mid turning with a 
•fowl of terror, he fled from the spot, plunged into 
ilic river, and swimming acniss, sought safely in 
.1 dense forest on the opposite side, followed by the 
-houts and derisive laughter of the amused 
/’owd. 

Famous Duel of the 14th Century between Sir John Dc 
Carogne and James Le Gris. 

^I'his was the last judicial combat that took 
place in France under the award of Parliament. 


then a young and very beautiful lady, ami leav- 
ing her safe and comfortable in his castle of 
Argeiitiel, he began his journey toward the sea- 
side. llis wife remained in the ca.stle, with her 
household, living in the most decent and orderly 
manner, and above all reproach. 

At this time there belonged also to the house - 
hold of Count (rAleii^on, a s<piire named James 
JUe Gris, wlioni the count loved above all others, 
and placed the most unlimited confidence in Jiim. 
This man became infatuated with the beauty 



TRIAL OK LE ORiS BKKORH THE COUNT d’aLKNCON. 


It occurred in tlie jieciiliar circuin- 

staiices attending and preceding it, gave it a na- 
tioiial reputation. The king and his court were 
present at the fatal contest, and all the particulars 
are related in full by Sir John hVoissart, from 
whose writings this account is made up. It was 
one of the most celebrated duels of the roman- 
tic days of chivalr>', but is represt^nlative of 
many others of its class, and is therefore enti- 
tled to a place in this work. 

Sir John de Carogne, ha\*ing decided to seek 
glory in the Holy Land, look leave of his lord, 
the Count d’Alengoii, and of his wife, who was 


of Lady Carogiu*, and emboldened by llie a1)Seiice 
of her husband, he decided to take a mean and 
dishonorable advantage of her. Acvordingly be 
set out one day. mounted on the finest horse in the 
stables of the count, and in due time arrived, in 
full galIo[>, at tli(‘ c'astle of Argeiitiel, where he 
dismounted. The ser\'anls made a handsome en- 
tertainment for liiin. because tiu-y knew he was a 
particular friend of their master ; and the huly, 
thinking no ill, receivi*d him with ])leasnre, led 
him to lier apartment, and showed him her fancy 
w«)rk, such as ladies delight in. lUit he was 
fully intent iiiioii accomjflishing his wicked pur- 
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pose, and begged her to conduct him to the dun- 
geon, claiming that the object of his visit was prin- 
cipally to examine that, as it was built upon a plan 
somewhat different from others of that period. 
She readily complied, and led him thither ; but 
they had no sooner entered the dungeon than he 
fastened the door, and with force and violence 
accomplished his base puqxjse. 

' This occurred at iiigh\ He then mounted his 
horses and hastened back to the castle of the Count 
d’Alen^on, in time to attend the rising in the 
morning. lie had arranged matters so that he 
was seen in the hotel of the castle at four o’clock, 
which circumstance, in the sul)sequent trial of the 
case, was brought up as evidence in his favor. 

The Lady de Carogne kept the matter a secret 
in her own breast for a long time, and until her 
husband came back from the wars of the Holy 
Land. Vv^hen vSirJohn returned he was joyfully 
received by his lady and household, who feasted 
him well, but when they retired at night, she 
threw herself on her knees and bitterly bewailed 
the insult she had suffered. Her husband at first 
could not believ’^e what she t 'ld him, but after her 
repeated assurances and protestations of innocence, 
he accepted her statement, and believed her im- 
plicitly. 

On the following day he sent for her nearest 
relatives, and when they were assembled, he led 
them into an apartment and told them his reasons 
for summoning them, and requested his lady to 
relate minutely everything that had passed during 
his absence. They were astonished at what they 
heard, and advi.sed him to refer the matter to the 
Count d’Alen^on. This he did, but the Count, 
who greatly loved Le Gris, refused to credit the ac- 
cusation made against him, and ajqiointed a day 
for the parties to come before him, and desired 
that the lady might attend and give her evidence 
against the man whom she thus accused. I^e 
Gris boldly denied the charge, and wondered how 
he could have incurred the mortal hatred of the 
lady. He proved by the household of the Count 
that he had been seen in the castle at four o’clock 
in the morning, and as the Count himself had ob- 
jer\'ed him in his chamber at nine o’clock, he de- 
cided- that it was quite impossible for any one to 
have ridden three and twenty leagues and back 
again in five hours. He commanded that hence- 
forward all sl’'’uld be buried in oblivion, and 
under pain of .icnrring his displeasure nothing 


farther was to be done hi the matter. Sir Jo! ; 
lK‘ing a man of courage, and believing what > 
wife h.ad told him, would not submit to t , 
decision, but went to Paris and appealed to ; 
parliament. The latter sumimmed James Le , 
who replied, and gave pledges to obey whatc' - 
judgment parliament should give. The caisv 
lasted for upwards of a year, and they could :u)[ 
in any way compromise it, for vSir John was detn 
mined that he would pursue the matter until 
death rather than allow a stain to remain upon liis 
wife’s name. This caused the Count d’Aleiu;«)ii 
to conceive a great dislike for liim, and he wonM 
have put him to death had he not placed liiiiiM li 
under the safeguard of the parliament. The laUov 
at length decided that the case should lie stfUlt ii 
by an appeal to arms, as a last resort, and Sii 
John, the squire, and the lady were instantly pn! 
under arrest until the day set for the mortal 
bat. 

At this lime the king was at vSluys, preparii::^ 
for an invasion of IJngland, but on hearing of llu 
intended duel, he declared his purpose to Ik* 
present on that occasion. Accordingly he am! 
his principal officers set out for Paris to witiies> 
the ooml)at. On their arrival lists were made up 
for the champions, in tlie place of vSt. CathariiK. 
while scaffolds were erected on one side for tli-; 
accommodation of tile king and his nobles. An 
imnien.se crowd of people gathered to witne ss ll.e 
exciting spectacle. The two champions cutere<l 
the lists armed at all points, and each was sealed 
ill a chair opposite the other ; the Count <1<. 
vSt. Pol directed {sir John dc Cnrogiie, and the r . 
tainers of the Count d’Aleii^on, James Le Gr.- 
On entering the lists, >Sir John approached In- 
lady, who was covered in black and seated on 
cliair, and saluting her said, “ T,ady, from yoni 
accusation, and in your quarrel, am I thus vci 
luring my life to com])at James Le Gris: you 
know whether niy cause be loyal and true." 1''^ 
this she replied, “My lord, it is .so; and } ou 
may fight securely, for your cause is good.’' 

vShc remained seated, making fei^-ent pra>'e! - 
to God and the Virgin, entreating humbly that 
through her grace and intet;ccssion, she might 
gain the victory according to her right. Her liu- 
depended upon the result, for should her husliaiui 
lose the victor>s he would be hanged and sIk 
herself burnt as a criminal. She regretted that 
she had not kept the matter a secret, ajid thus 
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avoided placing liersclf and her husband in such 
mortal peril ; but it was now too late, and she 
must abide the event. 

The two champions were then advanced and 
olaced opposite to each other, making a handsome 
appearance, for they were both expert men-at- 
arins. The first course was run without either 
receiving ain* hurt. After the tilting, they dis- 
mounted, and made ready to continue the fight 
on foot. Both behaved with great courage, but 
at the first onset, Sir John was wounded in the 
thigh, which alarmed all of his friends, 
particularly his wife, who now yielded to 
ilespair, feeling sure that vSir John would 
j:>e overcome ; but he nerved liimself to a 
desperate effort, and tlirowing all his en- 
ergies into one blow, struck down his 
udversary, and thrusting his sword through 
his body, killed him on the spot. He 
then appealed to the king and the sjiecta- 
tors to know if he had not done his duty, 
and they greeted him with enthusiasm 
and applause. 

The bod}' of he Gris was delivered to 
tlie hangman, who dragged it to Mont- 
‘ uicon, and there hanged it. Sir Jolin 
approached the king, and fell on his 
knees ; the king made him rise, and or- 
dered one thousand francs to be paid to 
him that very da}*. He also retained him 
111 his household, with a peii.sion of two 
hundred liVres a year, which he received 
as long as he lived. After tliauking the 
king and his lords, Jsir John went to his 
lad}' and kissed her, after which they 
went together to make their ofleriiig in 
the church of Notre Dame, and then re- 
.turned to their home, where they lived happily 
[ for many years. 

THE BURR-HAMILTON DUEL. 

I N 1803 Aaron Burr was a candidate for Gov- 
ernor of New York, but was defeated by Gen- 
eral llamilton’s inniieiice, an unfriendly feeling 
having exfeled for many years between the two. 
After his defeat Burr demand(.Hl that Hamilton 
should disavow certain expressions derogatory to 
his personal character, which he claimed the latter 
had uttered during the campaign. Hamilton 
declined to comi^h^, and a challenge from Burr 


followed. Hamilton accepted tile challenge, al- 
though he iitterl}' coudciiiiied the practice of 
duelling, to which he had already been a victim 
ill the lo.ssof his eldest son, a promi.siiig youth of 
only twenty, who fell in a political duel in 1S02. 
He declared that it was solely in his character as 
a public mail that he accepted Burr’s challenge, 
explaining liispositioii in the following language ; 
“The ability to be in future useful, whether in 
resisting mischief or effecting gixxl in those crises 
of our public affairs which seem likely to hapjieii, 


with ])rejudice in this particular.*’ 

In his ])ersuiial appearance Ilamilloii is de- 
scribed as being under llie middle size, thin in 
]>ersoii, and wry erect, cuurllv and dignified in 
his bearing. His figure, though slight, was well- 
j>ro])ortioiied and graceful ; his complexion deli- 
cate ami fine ; ros\' cheeks, and the whole expres- 
sion of liis countenance pleasant and cheerful ; 
his voice musical, and his maimer frank and cor- 
dial. lie excelled e(|ually as a writer and a 
sjHaiker. 

Jkirr is descrilK*d as being in the prime of 
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his manhood, small but well-formed, fair com- 
plcxioned, and fascinating in his manners. Ills 
face was strikingly handsome, with jet black and 
uncommonly brilliant and piercing eyes. In tlie 
drawing-room his manners were singularly grace- 
ful, gentle and winning, but in public he assumed 
an air of haughty superiority. He was a wit. a 
beau, a good scholar, an unscrupulous lawyer 
and politician, and a lilxirtinc in morals. He had 
only one legitimate child, a daughter named 
Theodo.sia, who was married to Oovernor Allston, 


On this occa.sion Hamilton was cheerful, aiK^. it 
times even merry. He was urged by his fric is 
to sing the only song he ever sang or knew— l- 
familiar old ballad of “The Drum.” He san. it 
in his heartiest manner, greatly to the deligln { 
the old soldiers by whom he was .surround v 1. 
During the evening Burr was reserved and sili ;.t. 
mingling but little with the company, and tak^iiL; 
no part in the general conversation. In fact, a 
rule, he was more of a listener Ilian talker, sc) 
that on this occasion his silence was less remarks d. 



MURDER OF HAMIl«TON. 


of South Carolina, and was lost in a storm at 
sea. 

Burr's .second was a young lawyer named Win. 
P. \"an Ness, one of his most attached parti- 
sans, and full}" as dark, designing, cool, and im- 
placable as his jirincipal. CoiLsiderable corre- 
spondence took -place between the parties, Hamil- 
ton endeavoring in every possible way, without 
going so far as to involve his honor, to bring 
about a reconciliation, but failing in his purpose, 
the terms of the meeting were agreed uixm, pis- 
tols selected as the weapons, and the distance 
fixed at ten paces. 

During tlv progress of these preliminaries 
Hamilto*! and iurr met at a banquet of the Society 
of the Cinciiuj ai, oi which tlie}* were members. 


He pwl not the sliglile.st attention to Hamilloii 
until he beg^iu to sing, ivheii lie turned, and lean- 
ing on the tal)le, looked fixedly at liim until tlie 
song was fiiiislied. 

When the fatal morning came, Burr arrived on 
the ground first, as had been previously arranged. 
He deliberately took off his coat, surveyed llu: 
ground, and then cleared away the brush, lira’'"' 
of tree.s, etc. When (jcneral Hamilton arrived 
the parties exchanged .salutations, and the second- 
proceeded to make their arrangements. The di-^ 
tance was measured and lots cast for the choice ol 
po.sitioii, and also to determine by whom the word 
.should given. In both instances the advan- 
tage was with Hamilton. Tlic pistols were llieu 
loaded, and the parties took their stations. Haniil- 
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ton’s second now explained to the principals the 
rules which were to govern them in firing, as fol- 
lows; “The parties being placed at their sta- 
tions, the second who gives the word shall ask 
them whether they are ready ; being answered in 
the affirmative, he vShall say Present ; after this, 
the parties shall present and fire when they please. 
If one fires bt*fore the other, the op])osite second 
shall say, one, two, three — fire ; and he shall then 
fire or lose his shot.” The second then took his 
position, and asked if they were ready ; being 
answered in the affirmative, he gave the word 
Present, when instantly Burr’s pistol A\as dis* 
charged. Hamilton was seen to spring his 
toes witfi a convulsive movement, and reel a little 
to one side, wdien his pistol was discharged at 
random, and he fell headlong on his face, remain- 
ing motionless on the ground. The ball from his 
pistol rustled among the branches some distance 
over the head of his antagonist. Burr heard it, 
and coolly looked up and noticed where it had 
severed a twig. (Ilancing then at Ilaiiiilton lie 
bc'held him falling, and advanced toward him with 
a manner and gesture that appeared to be expres- 
sive of regret, but without speaking, turned about 
and withdrew, being urged from the field by his 
second. No further conversation took place be- 
tween the i^rincipals, and Burr immediately re- 
turned to New York. 

Hamilton v’as borne away in the arms of Pen- 
dleton, his second, and his wound was attended 
to by Dr. Hosack. He had just strength enough 
to say, “ This is a mortal wound, doctor when 
he sank away, and became unconscious. On re- 
covering, his first \vords were, “ My vision is 
indistinct,” but soon after recovering his sight, 
and observing the case of jnstols, with the one 
that had been used lying outside, he said, “Take 
care of that pistol ; it is undischarged and still 
cocked ; it may go off and do harm — IVmlletoii 
knows (attempting to turn his head towards him) 
that I did not intend to fire at him.” The di.s- 
charge of the pistol was in fact purely accidental, 
n^sulting from nervous agitation produced by the 
wound and his fall. He had offered hiin.self an 
unresisting victim to tlie vengeancy i;f Burr, and 
the unhealthy public sentiment of the times. 

Hamilton was tenderly placed in the bottom of 
a barge, and the part\' rowed rapidly tow'ard the 
New York .side. Dn niiproaching the shore, he 
requested that Mrs. Hamilton should be imme- 


diately sent for, but that the event should be grad- 
ually broken to her, and in such a way as to lead 
her to Ixdieve that his wound was not serious. 
His friend, Mr. Bayard, was standing on the 
whart in great agit.alion, and on .seeing Haiiiiltoit 
lying in the l.>oat, threw up his arms and burst 
into tears and lamentations. Hamilton was im- 
mediately" conveyed to his home, where he was 
put to bed, and a consultation of jdiysicians helil. 
They united in the opinion that there wa^ no 
chance for his recovery ; the ball had struck tlic 
.second or third false rib and fractured it about the 
middle ; it then passed throngli the liver and the 
diaphragm, lodging in the first or .second lumbar 
vertebra. 

The news of Hamilton’s fall and probable 
.speedy death^ sped rapidly over the entire coun- 
try. In New York bulletin.s, giving an account 
of his conditi(^n, were issued hourly, and kept 
the city in the wildest agitation. Mrs. Hamilton 
was overwhelmed with .sorrow, but her luisliand 
remained calm and uncomplaining, although lie 
.sufferi*d inleiise agony during the remainder of 
the day and the following night. At his request, 
he was visited by Bishop Moore and Rev. Dr. 
Ma.son. To the former he said: “ My dear sir, 
you perceive my unfortunate situation, and no 
doubt have been niaoc acquainted with tlie cir- 
cumstances which U‘d to it. It is my desire to 
receive the eoinniunior at your liaiids. I hope 
you will not conceive lliere is any impro]n*iety in 
my request. It has for some time pa.st been the 
wish of my lieart, and it was my intention to 
take an early oppoitnnity of uniting myself U) the 
church by the reception of that holy ordinance.” 
Bisho]) Moore observed to him that he must be 
very sensible of the delicate and trying situation 
in wliicli lie as a minister was ])laced ; that how- 
ever ilesirous he might ’be l<.> afford consolation to 
a fellow mortal in <lislR?ss, it was bis duly to hold 
up the law of Goil as paramonnt to all <}ther cus- 
toms, and that he must unequivocally condemn 
the practice which liad brought liiiii to his pre.senl 
unhappy condition. Hamilton acknowledged the 
propriety of tlu se sentiments, and adde<l, “ I 
l.ave no ill-will again.sl Colonel Burr. I met him 
with a fixeil determination to do him no harm. 
I forgive all that hajipened.” After .some further 
conversation he received the .sacrament with great 
devotion. 

On the following day at ii o’clock he embraced 
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his wife for the last time, and then calmly com- 
posing Iiimself to die, expired without a shudder 
or a groan, in the prime of his manhood, being 
then forty-seven years of age. A week before the 
time fixed for the duel Hamilton prepared a letter 
to his wife, to ])e handed to her in case of his 
death. In this epistle he assured her that he had 
.striven, by all honorable means, to avoid the meet- 
ing, but that he expected to fall in it. He entreated 
her forgiveness for the calamity his death would 
bring ui^on her and her children, and implored 
her to meet the blow in calm submission to 
Providence. 

Mrs. Hamilton was a woman of' rare excel- 
lence and dignity of character. vShe survived him 
fifty years, dying in 1854 at the advanced age of 
ijr. It is related that after tlie death of her hus- 
band she met his murderer only on one occa.sion, 
the incident being described as follows : In the 
year 1S22, she was travelling from New York to 
Albany, on one of the boats plying the Hudson. 
At the dinner hour when Mrs. Hamilton was ap- 
proaching the dining-saloon, and had almost 
reached her place at the table, she raised her 
e} es and perceived Aaron burr standing directly 
oi)])Osite to her, with only a few feet intervening 
between them. The shock of the unex|K*cted 
meeting was .so great that she uttered a loud 
.scream, fell fainting to the floor, and was carried 
from the apartment. As .soon as she reco\ ered she 
in.sisted upon being set on shore at the first landing 
place, refu.sing to journe>’ ftirtlier in the .same 
ves.sel with Burr. It is said that after her re- 
moval from the diuing-.salooii, he deliberately sat 
down and ate a hearty meal with the utmost com- 
posure. 

Public indignation against Burr after the duel 
knew no bninds. The fact that he had expre.ssed 
a determination to force the fight, being sure of 
his ability to kill his antagonist, caiist^d him to be 
branded as a wilful murderer, and an indictment 
was found against him ; but he e.scaped by flight 
and concealment. 'The day following General 
Ilamiltoirs death. Burr addrcs.sed a letter to Gov- 
ernor AllstfMi, his son-in-law, in which he irsed the 
foll owing heartle.ss words: ''General Hamilton 
died yesterday. The malignant federalists or 
tories, and the embittered CHiitoiiians, unite in 
ende^'voring to excite public sympathy in his 
favor and iudigu.diou agaiu.st his antagonist. 
Thousands of ab.- Td fiilsehoods are circulated 


with industry. The most illilxjral means a: 
practised in order to produce excitement, and fo: 
the moment with effect.*’ 

Kvil almo.st invariably meets with its ju.st pun 
i.shment. Retribution may be .slow, but it i. 
terribly sure. In the history of our country the 
name of Aaron Burr stands even l)elow that of 
Benedict Arnold, for he was a murderer as well a.-, 
a traitor, and infamy will be his portion so long 
as the world may last. 

THE DUEL BETWEEN COMMODORES DECA- 
TUR AND BARRON. 

KXT to the unfortunate Hamiltoii-Burr affair, 
perhaps the mo.st celebrated American duel 
was the one fought by Commodores vStepheii 
Hecalur and James Barron, near Bladen.sbiirg, 
Marj’land, March 22, 1S20, rc.siiUing in the death 
of the former and the severe wounding of the 
latter. 

The quarrel was an old one, dating back to 
1807 and growing out of what is known in our 
naval history as the " affair of the Chc.sapeake.’’ 
On the 22nd of June, 1807, the United Stales 
Krigate '* Chesapeake,” carrying thirty-eight 
guns, and under the command of Commodore 
Barron, got under way from Hampton Roads, 
bouml to the Mediterranean, and was almost im- 
mediately boarded by a boat from the British sliip 
“Ueopard, ” of fifty gnn.s. The officer in command 
of the boat’s crew presented an order from the 
Captain of bis ship to .search the American vesstd 
for .some men who were claimed as British de- 
.serlcrs. Commodore Barron indignantly and 
Ix*rem])torily refused to submit to such an outrage, 
and immediately afterward the ” Leopard” fired 
a broadside into his .ship. The Che.sapcake was 
not prepared to return it ; for, bc.sidos her inferioi 
force and poor armament, .she was in great con- 
fusion coii.se<pient upon her leaving port. The 
guns were loaded, but there were no rammers, 
wads, matches, gmi-hx'ks, or powder-horns at 
hand. Only one .shot was fired from the ** Ches- 
.aix*ake” during the action, and it was discharged 
by means of a coal brought from below. The 
'* Leopard ” continued firing rapidly, until Barron, 
finding that he could make no resistance, ordered 
his colors struck. The "Chesapeake” received 
twenty-one .shots in the hull, and had three men 
killed and eighteen wounded, among the latter 
being Commodore Barron himself. 
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This unpardonable outrage created intense ex- 
citement throughout the United States, and the 
liiartial ardor of the people was aroused to the 
highest pitch. War seemed inevitable, but 
through diplomacy it was postponed until 1812. 

Commodore Barron was tried by court-martial, 
and found guilty of “ neglecting, on the proba- 
bility of an engagement, to clear his ship for ac- 
tion,** and was vSentenced to be suspended for five 
years without pay or emoluments. Decatur was 
a member of the court-martial, and this was the 
origin of the enmity between the two, although 
the court closed its findings on the subject of 
the jKTSonal conduct of the accused in the fol- 
lowing terms: “No transposition of the specifi- 
catiou or a»iy other modification of the charges 
themselves, would alter the opinion of the court 
as to the firmness and courage of the accused ; 
the evidence on this point is clear and satisfac- 
tory.*’ 

Barron entered the merchant service during his 
susi^nsion, and remained abroad until 1818, when 
an attempt wtis made to restore him to duty, 
wliicli Decatur opposed. After a long and l)it- 
tt r correspondence, Barron challenged Decatur, 
t!ic challenge was accepted, and the encounter 
l.xed for March, 1820, at a place near Bladens- 
br.rg. Both of the principals fell at the first fire, 
Decatur mortally wounded, and Barron so severely 
that he was confined to his bed, in great suffering, 
fur several months. Decatur died during the fol- 
I‘'wing night, in the forty-second year of his 
age. * 

THE CELEBRATED CLAY-RANDOLPH DUEL. 

T HIS duel arose from a remark made by Mr. 

Randoljdi during the course of a .speech 
in Congress on the appointment of Mr. Clay as 
Secretary of vState by President Adams. Ran- 
dolph characterized it as “the coalition of Bilfil 
and Black George — the combination, unheard of 
until then, of the Puritan with the blackleg.** 
Tliis was pretty rough language coming from a 
man of such prominence as Mr. Randolph ; in 
fact it sotmds more like Billingsgate than the ut- 
terance of a scholar and statesman ; and Mr. 
Clay could not afford to let it go unnoticed. The 
challenge followed at once. We quote the history 
of the duel as recorded by General James Hamil- 
ton, of South Carolina, who was present : 

“The night before the duel,** says General 


Hamilton, “ Mr. Randolph .sent for me. I found 
him calm, but in a singularly kind and confiding 
mood. He lohl me that he had something on his 
mind to tell me. lie then remarked, ‘ Hamilton, 
I have dcteniiiiicd to receive, without returning, 
Clay’s fire ; nothing shall induce me to harm a 
hair of his head ; I will not make his wife a 
widow, or his children orphans. Their tcai-s 
would be shed over his grave; but wlieii the sod 
of Virginia rests on my bosom, there is not in 
this wide world one individual to pay this tribute 
mine.’ His eyes filled, and resting his head 
upon his hand, we remained some minutes silent. 
I replied, ‘ My dear friend (for ours was a sort 
of posthumous friendship, bequeathed by our 
mothers), I deeply regret that you have men- 
tioned this subject to me ; for you call upon me 
to go to the field and to see you shot dowin or to 
assume the responsibility, in regard to your own 
life, in sustaining your detcnninatioii to throw 
it away. But 011 this .subject, a man’s own con- 
science and his own bosom are his be.st monitors. 
I will not advise, but under the enormous and un- 
provoked 2>ersonal insult you liave offered Mr. 
Cki}', I cannot dissuade. I fi‘el bound, however, to 
communicate to C'olonel TatnalV*' your decision/ 
He logged me not to do so, and said, ‘lie was 
very much afraid that ratnall would take tlie 
studs and refuse to go out with him.* I, how- 
ever, sought Colonel Tiitnall, and wc rej^aired 
about midnight to Mr. Raiidoliih’s lodgings, 
whom wc found reading Milton’s great poem. 
For sonic moments he did not iXTinit us to .say one 
word in relation to the approaching duel ; and he 
at once commenced one of those delightful criti- 
cisms on a jiassage of this poet, in whicli he was 
wont so enlliusiastically to indulge. After o 
pause, Colonel Tatnall remarked, ‘Mr. Randolph, 
I am told you have determined not to return Mr. 
Clay’s fire ; I must say to you, my dear sir, if I am 
only to go out to sec you shot down, you must 
find some other friend.’ Mr. Raudolifii remarked 
that it was his determination. After much con- 
versation on the subject, I induced Colonel Tat- 
najl to allow Mr. Randolf)h to take his own 
course, as his witlidrawal, as one of his frieiKls, 
might lead to very injurious misconstructions. 
At last, Mr. .Randolidi, smiling, said, ‘Well, 
Tatnall, I promise you one thing, if I see the 
devil in Clay’s eye, and that with malice pre- 
* Randolph's second. 
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pense he means to take my life, 1 may change my 
mind.’ A remark I knew he made merely to 
propitiate the anxieties of his friend. 

“Mr. Clay and himself met at 4 o’clock the 
succeeding evening, on the banks of the Potomac. 
Put he saw' ‘ no devil in Clay’s eye,’ but a nuin 
fearless, and expressing the mingled sensibility 
and firmness wdiich belonged to the occasion. 

“I shall never forget this scene, as long as I 
live. It has been my misfortune to witness sev- 
eral duels, but I never saw one, at least in its se- 
quel, so deeply affecting. The sun was just set- 
ting behind the blue hills of Randolph’s own 
Virginia. Here were two of the most extraor- 
dinary men our countiy in its prodigality had pro- 
duced, about to meet in mortal combat. Whilst 
Tatiiall w^as loading Randolph’s pi.stols I ap- 
proached my friend, I believed, for the last time; 
I took his hand ; there was not in its touch the 
quiv’ering of one pulsation. He turned to me 
and said, ‘Clay is calm, biit not vindictive — I 
hold my purpose, Hamilton, in any event ; re- 
member this.’ On handing him his pistol, Col- 
onel Tatnall sprung the hair-trigger. ^^Ir. Ran- 
dolph said, * Tatnall, although I am one of the 
best shots in Virginia, with either a pistol or gun, 
ytl I never fire with the hair-trigger ; besides, I 
have a thick buckskin glove on, which will de- 
stroy the delicac}' of my touch, and the trigger 
may fly before I know wdiere 1 am.’ But, from 
his great solicitude for his friend, Tatnall insisted 
upon hairing the trigger. On taking their posi- 
tion, the fact turned out as Mr. Randolph antici- 
pated ; his pistol went off before the word, with 
the muzzle down. 

“The moment this event took ])lace, General 
Jesup, Mr. Clay’s friend, called out that he would 
instantly leave the ground \vith his friend, if that 
occurred again. Mr. Clay at once exclaimed, ‘ it 
was cntirel)' an accident,’ and begged that the gen- 
tleman might be allow^ed to go on. On the word 
being given, Mr. Clay fired without effect, Mr. 
Randolph discharging his jMstol in the air. The 
moment Mr. Clay sjuv that Mr. Randolph had 
thrown away his fire, with a gush of sensibility, 
he instantly approached Mr. Randolph, and said 
with an emotion I never can forget : — ‘ I tru.st in 
God, my dear sir, you are untUuched ; after what 
ha.s occurred, I vould not have harmed you for a 
thousand worhU*’ ’’ 

Col. Thomas H. Benton was also presemt at thi.s 


duel, and wTote a fuller account of it than that 
given by General Hamilton. As he mention- 
several interesting particulars not referred to b.\ 
General Hamilton, we will give a jwtion of Col. 
Benton’s statement : 

“I have said that the count w’as to be quick 
after giving the w^ord ‘fire,’ and for a reasoi: 
wdiich could not be told to the principals. Tt- 
Mr. Randolph, who did not mean to fire, and 
wdio, though agreeing to be shot at, had no de- 
sire to lx? hit, this rapidity of counting out llie 
time and quick arrival at the command ‘slop’ 
pre.sented no objection. With Mr. Clay it was 
different. With him it was all a real transaction, 
and gave rise to some propo.sal for more deliberate* 
ne.s.s in counting off the time ; wdiich Ixdng com 
municated to Col. Tatnall, and ly him to Mr. 
Randolph, had an ill effect upon his feelings, and. 
aided by an untoward accident on the ground, 
unsettled for a moment the noble determination 
which he had formed not to fire at Mr. Clay. I 
now' give the words of Gen. Jesup : 

“ ‘ When I rejxated to Mr. Clay the “ W’ord ” in 
the manner in w’hich it would be given, he ex- 
pressed some appreliension that, as lie w'as ni t 
accnstoined to the use of the pistol, he might in**. 
be able to fire within the time, and for that reason 
alone desired that it might be prolonged. I men 
tioiied to Col. Tatnall the desire of Mr. Clay. Ih. 
replied, “If you in.sist upon it, the time inu.st In 
prolonged, l)Ut I should very much regret it." 1 
informed him I did not insist upon prolonging tla. 
time, and 1 was sure Mr. Clay would acquiesu. 
The original agreement w'as carried out.’ 

“ 1 knew’ nothing of this until it w^as too late t** 
speak the seconds or principals. 1 Jia I 

cro.ssed the Tittle Falls bridge just after them, 
and come to the place where the servants and 
carriages had .stopped. I saw’ none of the gentk- 
men, and supposed they had all gone to the sp(i' 
where the ground W’as being marked off; but on 
speaking to Johnny,* Mr. Randolph, who was still 
in his carriage and heard my voice, looked out 
from the window, and .said to me: ‘Colonel, 
since I saw’ you, and since I have been in this 
carriage, I have heard something wdiich may 
make me change my determination. Col. Hamil- 
ton w’ill give you a note which wdll explain it.’ 
Col. Hamilton w as then in the carriage, and gave 
me the note, in the course of the evening, of 
♦ Raiulolidi’s servant. 
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which Mr. Randol})h spoke. I readily compre- 
hended that this possible change of determina- 
tion related to his firing ; but tlie emphasis with 
which he pronounced the word "may' clearly 
showed that his mind was undecided, and left it 
doubtful whether he would fire or not. No fur- 
ther conversation took place between us ; the 
preparation^ for the duel were finished ; the par- 
ties went to their places ; and 1 wetit forward to 
a piece of rising ground from which 1 could see 
what passed and hear what was said. The faith- 
ful Johnny followed me close, speaking not a word, 
but evincing the deepest anxiety for his beloved 
master. The place was a thick forest, and the 
immediate spot a little depression or basin, in 
which the parties stood. The principals saluted 
each other courteously as they took their stands. 
Col. Tatnall had won the choice of position, 
which gave to Gen. Jesup the delivery of the 
word. They stood on a line cast and west — a 
small stump just ])ehind Mr. Randolph. The 
latter asked Gen. Jesup to repeat the word as he 
would give it ; and while in the act of doing so, 
and Mr. Randolph, adjusting the butt of his pistol 
to his hand, the muzzle i)ointing downwards, and 
almost to the ground, it fired. Instantly Mr. 
Randolph turned to Col. Tatnall and said : ‘ I 

])rotcst against the hair trigger.’ Col. Tatnall 
took the blame to himself for having sprung the 
hair. Mr. Clay had not then received his pistol. 
Senator Johnson, of Louisiana (Josiali), one of 
his seconds, was carr>’ing it to him, and still sev- 
eral steps from him. This untimely fire, though 
clearly an accident, necessarily gave rise to some 
remarks, and a species of inquiry, which was con- 
ducted with the utmost delicacy, but which, in 
'itself, was of a nature to l)e inexpre.ssibl)’ painful 
to a gentleman’s feelings. Mr. Clay stopped it 
with a generous remark that the fire was clearly 
an accident ; and it was so unanimously declared. 
Another pistol was immediately furnished ; an 
exchange of shots took place, and, happily, with- 
out effect upon the persons. Mr. Randolph’s 
bullet struck the stump behind Mr. Clay, and Mr. 
Clay’s knocked up the earth and gravel behind 
Mr. Randolph, and in a line with tlie level of his 
hips, both bullets having gone so true and close 
that it was a marvel how they missed. The mo- 
ment had come for me to interpose. I went 
among the parties and offered my mediation ; but 
nothing could be done. Mr. Clay said, with that 
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wave of the hand with which he was acciustomed 
to put awa)' a trifle, ‘ This, is rhiid's pioy' a’nd 
required another fire. Mr. Randolph also de- 
manded another fire. The seconds were directed 
to reload. While this was doing I prevailed on 
Mr. Randolph to walk away from liis post, and 
renewed to him, more pressingly than ever, my 
iinjX)Ttunitics to yield to some accommodation ; 
but I found him more determined tlian 1 lia<l ever 
seen him, and for the first time impatient, and 
seemingly annoyed and dissatisfied at what I was 
doing. He was indeed annoyed and dissatisfied. 
The accidental fire of his pistol prey ed iijion his 
feelings. He was doubly chagrined at it, both as 
a circumstance susceptible in itself of an unfair 
intcipretation, and as having been the immediate 
and controlling cause of his firing at Mr. Clay. 
He regretted this fire the instant it was over. He 
felt that it had subjected him to iiiijnitations from 
which he knew himself to be free— a desire to kill 
Mr. Clay, and a contempt for the laws of his l)e- 
loved Slate ; and the annoyances which he felt at 
these vexatious circumstances revived his original 
detennination, and decided him irrevocaldy to 
carry it out. 

“ It was in lliis interval that he told me what 
he 1 ad heard since we jiarted, and to which he 
alluded when lie spoke ‘o me from the window of 
the carriage. It was to this effect : That he had 
])cen informed In- Col. Tatnall that it was pro- 
posed to give out the word.s with more deliberate- 
ness, so as to ])ruh.>iig the lime for taking aim. 
This information grated harshly upon his feelings. 
It imsctlled his purpose, and brought his mind to 
the iiuiuiry (as he now told me, and as I found it 
expressed in llie note which lie had iminediatelx' 
written in })eiicil to aiqnise me of liis possible 
change), whether, under these circumstances, lie 
might not ‘ disable' his adversary ? This luvie is 
so characteristic, and such an essential ])art of 
this affair, that I liere give its words, so far as re- 
lates to this point. It ran thus : 

“‘Information received from Col. Tatnall since 
I got into the carriage may induce me to change 
Tjiy mind, of not returning Mr. Clay’s fire. I 
.sjek not his death. 1 would not have his blood 
upon my hands-rit will not be upon ni} soul if 
shed in self-defence — for the world. He has de- 
termined, by the use of a long, preparatory cau- 
tion by words, to get time to kill me. M.ay I net, 
then, disable him ? Yes, if I please.’ 
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‘It has Ixreii seen, by the statement of Gen. 
Jesiip, already given, that this "information' 
was a misappreheiivsion ; that Mr. Clay had not 
applied for a prolongation of time for the purpose 
of getting sure aim, but only to enable his unused 
hand, long unfamiliar with the pistol, to fire 
within the limited time ; that there was no pro- 
longation, in fact, either granted or insisted upon ; 
but he was in doubt, and Gen. Jesup having 
won the word, he was having him repeat it 


knees — not higher than the knee-band; ‘for it 
was no mercy to shoot a man in the knee ; ’ and 
his only object was to disable him and spoil his 
aim. And then he added, with a beauty of expres- 
sion and a depth of feeling which no studied ora- 
tor>’ can ever attain, and I never shall forget, these 
impressive words : ‘ / would not have seen him 

fall mortally wounded^ or even doubtfully wounded, 
for alt the land that is watered by the King of 
Floods and all its tributary streams, ' He left me 
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in the way he was to give it out, when his finger 
touched the hair-trigger. IIow unfortunate that 
I did uni know of this in time to sjK-ak to Cxcu. 
Jesup, when one word from him would have set 
all right, and saved the imminent risks incurred ! 
This inquiry, ‘ May 1 not disable him?’ was still 
on Mr. Kandedph’s mind, and dependent for its 
solution on the rising incidents of the moment, 
when the accidental fire of hisjustol gave the turn 
to Ills feelings nlo’cli solved the doubt. But he 
declared to me tl* it he had not aimed at the life 
of Mr. Clay ; tha* iie did not level as high as the 


to resume his post, utterly refusing to explain out 
of the Senate any thing that he had said in it, 
and with the positive declaration that he would 
not return the next lire. I withdrew a little way 
into the woods, and kept my eyes fixed on Mr. 
Randolph, whom then I knew totethe only one in 
danger. I saw him receive thejfirc of Mr. Clay, 
saw the gravel knocked up in the same place, saw 
Mr. Randolph raise his j^kstol — discharge it in the 
air; heard him say, */do not fire at you, Mr. Clay,' 
and immediately advancing and offering his hand. 
He was met in the same spirit. They met half 
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way, shook hands, Mr. Randolph saying, joc'osely, 
‘ You owe me a coat, Mr, Clay ' — the bullet had 
passed through the skirt of the coat, very near 
the pocket — to which Mr. Clay promptly and hap- 
pily replied, ‘ I am glad the debt Is no greater." ” 


DUEL BETWEEN GENERAL JACKSON AND 
' CHARLES DICKINSON. 

T his fatal and historic thiol took place on the 
banks of Red River, in Logan County, 
Ky., early in the morning of May 30, 1806. 
Charles Dickinson was a prominent and influential 
citizen of Nashville, Tenn., but opposed to (jen. 
Jackson in politics ; and according to the deplor- 
able customs of the times, the bitteniess and 
ranebr of political antagonism were carried into 
tlie personal relations of the parties. Ivarly in the 
year Dickinson made some disparaging remarks 
about Mrs. Jackson, which “Old Hickory ** imme- 
diately rCvSented in his usual determined and vigor- 
ous manner. Dickinson oifered a satisfactorx' 
a|X)logy and explanation, which was accepted ; 
but subsequently he repeated the offensive re- 
marks, whereupon Jackson remonstrated with his 
father-in-law, Mr. Ir\dn, saying, ‘ I wish no (piar- 
rel with Dickinson ; he is used as a tool by my 
enemies in Nashville, who are urging him to pick 
a quarrel with me. Advise him to stop in time.” 
This waniiiig, from so determined and fearless a 
man, should have been heeded, but it was not. 
Dickinson continued to find opportunities to 
make offensive remarks about Jackson and his 
personal affiiirs ; and finally, on the loth of Jan- 
uary, just l^fore starting for New Orleans in a 
flat-boat, he wrote to Jackson, charging him with 
e(iuivocations, falsehood, and cowardice. He did 
not return from this trip until the 20th of May, 
when he immediately resumed the (|narrel, and 
wrote a severe attack on Jackson, which was ])ub- 
lished in a Nashville paper the following day. 
Jackson immediately challenged him, and the 
meeting was fixed for the 30th of the month. 
The place decided upon is a long day’s journey 
from Nashville, and the duellists and their friends 
had to leave their homes early in the morning of 
the 29th. Jackson was accompanied only by his 
second, General Overton, but Dickinson, being a 
leader of society in Nashville, and standing high 
in the estimation of many of the principal citizens, 
was accompanied by a number of his associates. 
He was a quick and practi.sed shot, and fully cx- 
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j)ected to kill Jackson before the latter could fire, 
so that on his side the duel .was little better than 
premeditated murder. The distance was eight 
paces, and Jackson's second w(»n the right to give 
the word, which, however, afforded but little ad- 
vantage to his luincipal, who was not familiar 
with the use of pi.slols. 'fhe mcmient the word 
was uttered Dickin.son fired, and the ball hif 
Jackson in the breast. Iml there was not lluMjuiver 
of a muscle or a movement of the body tc^ indicate 
that he had been struck. He was deli-rmine l 
that his antagonist .should not haw the .satisfac- 
tion of knowing that his .shot had taken effed, and 
his iron will did not falter in this .su])reme ]Ui»- 
meiit. iCveii Dickinson supposed he had mi.s.s<.‘(l 
his mark, and exclaimed excitedly. Cood God ! 
hare / missed hint (Lneral Overton knew that 
his])rincipal was hurt, for he saw the dust fly from 
the brea.st of Jackson’s coat, and he watched him 
breathles.sly, expecting tragic result. .Slowly 
and deliberately, like an avenging Neniesi.s, Jack- 
.son raised his pistol and fired, and Dickin.son fell 
at full length upon the grouml, mortally wounded. 
He died that night without knowing that his ball 
had hit Jack.son, for the latter declared “that as 
Dickinson considered him.self the best shot in the 
woiid, and was certain of killing him at the fir.<t 
fire, he did nut want iiiin to have the satisfaction 
of knowing that he had Umched him.” His 
wound, however, jiroved more severe and trouble- 
soiiK* than was at first anticipated. The ball 
raked the breast-bone and broke a rib, and it was 
nearly a iiionth before he cr^ild move about with- 
ruit inconwnieiu’e and great ])ain. 'I'he wound 
healed falsely, ami he sufl'ered from its effects dur- 
ing the remainder of his life. 

Senator Henton, who was intimately acquainted 
with Jackson, .spoke of his remarkable courtesy 
and chivalrous conduct toward women, in the fol- 
lowing language : “There was an innate, unvary- 
ing, .self-acting delicacy in his intercoursir with the 
female .sex, including all womankind. His whole 
life was conlim*nt. If he had been born in the 
time of Cromwell, he would have been a ruritan. 
Nothing could exceed his kindne.ss and affection 
lor Mrs. Jackson, alw.ays increasing in ]>roportion 
as Ium elevation and culminating fortunes drew 
cruel attacks upon her.” It was this chivalrotH 
di.sjiosition which caused him to st) (juickly an<l 
fiercely re.sent the lea,st aspersion against the char- 
acter or reputation of his wife. 
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DECATUR’S COMBAT WITH THE ALOBRiNB 
CHIEF. 

I N i8oi war was threatened between the United 
States and Tripoli, on accoiuit of the piratical 
course pursued by the armed cruisers of that in- 
significant power. Commodore Dale, with a squad- 
ron of two ships and a sloop-of-war, was sent out 
with instructions from President JelFerson to block- 
ade the port of Tripoli. Two years later it be- 
came uecessarj- to increase this Mediterranean 
force, and a .squadron of seven sail was ordered 
out, under command of Commodore Preble. In 
October, iSo."?, the 44-gun frigate Philadelphia, 
while in pursuit of a small piratical vessel, 
grounded in the harbor of Tripoli, and becoming 
unmanageable, her commander. Captain Bain- 
bridge, was forced to surrender his ship and crew . 
at discretio:' The Tripolitan authorities ‘treated 
the officers a.s prisoners of war, but the men were 
sold as slaves. 

In this emergency, Stephen Decatur, then a 
lieutenant under Commodore Preble, propo.sed a 
daring plan for recapturing or destroying the 
Philadelphia, and the Commodore, admiring 
the courage of his subaltern, and having great 
faith in his discretion and good sense, readily 
acquiesced in the suggestion. The Intrepid, a 
small vessel of only four guns and seventy-five 
men, which had recently been captured from the 
Tripolitans, was placed at Decatur’s disposal, and 
under the escort of the Syren, one of the ves- 
sels of the squadron, proceeded at once from the 
bay of Syraaise, where the ships were then lying, 
to Tripoli. The Philadelphia was anchored 
within half-gun .shot of the ca.stle, and guarded 
by several Algerine cruisers and gun-boats. Re- 
storing his little vessel to her former national ap- • 
pearance, and waiting until the shades of evening 
had .settled down upon the bay, Decatur cautiously 
made his way into the harbor, and between ten 
and eleven o'clock drifted alongside of the Phila- 
d^i^hid. The moment the vessels came in con- 
tact, Decatur and his men, with their cutlasses 
in hand, leaped on board, and in a few moments 
overpowdered and subdued the pir.atical crew. 
Twenty Tripolitans were killed, while the Ameri- 
;,iians did not lose a man. All the batteries in the 
harbor were instantly opened iQ)on the PhiladeU 
. which rendered the attempt to tow her 
out to .sea irove-sfentely hazardous, that Decatur 
ordered the sfcip to be set on fire, and then, ex-. 


trieating the t>uming vessel, 

he sailed triumphantly out of the harbor. 

This daring l^d successful adventure made 
him the hero of jOie occasion, and won for him 
the thanks of his commander and the praise and 
admiration, of his fellowi-officers. Congre^ also 
voted him the thanks of the nation and presented 
him with a sword, while tfie President sent him 
a commission as captain. 

In July of the following year he added anotlie.- 
laurel to his wreath of fame in a desperate en- 
counter with an Algerine chief, which is thus 
described: Commodore Preble, having concen- 
trated bis forces at Tripoli, opened a tremendoius 
fire of shot and shell upon the forts and war 
vessels in the harbor. In this memorable Com- 
bat Captain Decatur was placetl in command of 
three gun-boats and a bombard, and he handled 
his forces with such intrepidity and goofl judgment 
that the success of the battle was largely due to 
him. The enemy’s boats were moored along the 
mouth of the harbor, in two divisions, and uilhin 
musket-.shot of their batteries on shore. Decatur 
determined to carry the eastern division by board- 
ing. In accomplishing this dc.sperate design he 
had to contend with four vessels against nine, the 
latter being also protected by shore-batteries ; but 
lie rushed to the encounter and overcame the 
fearful odds with an intrepidity and celerity of 
movement, which astonished and dismayed the 
enemy. With his own vessel he boarded and 
carried two of the Tripolitan boats -in quick suc- 
cession. As he sprang on board the swond, he 
singled out the commander, who was his superior 
in size and strength, and clo.sing with him they 
engagedj.in a fierce hand-to-hand combat with 
their swords,, in which Decatur’s was quickly 
broken. He then grappled with the Algerine, 
who soon bore him to the deck with his over- 
powering strength, and was in the act of plunging 
a large dirk into Decatur’s heart, when the latter 
snatched a pistol from his pocket and shot his 
adversary dead. 

While this was taking place, an Algerine soldier 
sprang forward and aimed a blow at Decatur with 
his scimitar, but an American sailor named James, 
who had already been severely wounded in the 
arm, observing his commander’s peril, tlirew him- 
self in front of tlie soldier and. saved Decatur’s 
life by receiving on his own person a part of the 
stroke intended for 'him. It was one of those 
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quick, hot, and decisive combats which so 
frequently occurred in the old-time sea-fights, and 
wjiose results depended as uiuch upon cliance as 
the courage or dexterity of the contending parties. 

In 1815 the troubles tetweeu the Barbary slates 
and our country were renewed, and Decatur was 
sent ill command of a squadron to enforce a satis- 
iactory peace. He reached Algiers on the 28th 
of June, and in less than forty -eight hours terrified 
the regency into accepting his own terms ; which 
were, mainly, that no tribute should ever be 
re<iuired by Algiers from the United States ; that 
all Americans held in slavery should lie given up 
without ransoiu ; that compensation should be 
iii'jde for American property which had been 
seized ; that all citizens of the United States, 
taken in war, should be treated as prisoners of 
war are by other nations, and held sulyect to an 
exchange of prisoners, and not as slaves. 

Having exacted similar conditions from all the 
other Barbary states, he sailed for home in triumph. 

THE HUGUENOTS OF FRANCE, AND CONDI- 
TION OF THE PEOPLE OF EUROPE 
DURING THE REFORMATION. 

HR term Huguenot is peculiar in its applica- 
tion by the Catholic party in France to the 
several branches or denominations of the Pro' 
te.stants who were opposed to them during the 
religious wars of the Reforiiiatioii. Its origin is 
doubtless connected with some important c%ent 
or circuiHStance, and as the term will be forever 
pro.uinently connected with the history of France 
and the Refonnation, it would be interesting to 
kiio’CV’ from whence it came, if it were possible to 
trace it to the beginning. 

William Farel, the First French Reformer. 

The Reformation had established itself on a 
solid footing in Germany, Switzerland and Rug- 
land nearly half a century before it tnade a/iy 
headway in Prance. It is true that the leaven 
had begun to work, and many devoted Christians 
were looking forward to the time when ** God 
would renew the world,*' but no active effort was 
made to bring about this desired renewal until 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. There 
lived at that time, at a small castle near Qap, 
in Dauphiny, a young man of ardent imagination, 
fiery temper and energetic character, named 
William Farel. He was devoted to the religion 
of the ancient Catholic Church, which was sacred 
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to him through a.siiijociation, custom, and the 
established usages of centurii^ ; still, he was am- 
bitious, as all young men have a right to be, of 
making a mark in the world and winning fame 
for himself; and this desire was soon strength- 
ened into a decided purpo.se by the rumors that 
came to the quiet iieigliborhood, from time to 
time, of the glory that was being achieved, in the 
wars of their common country, by another young 
man whose home was in the same community, 
and with whom Farel was inlimalely acquainted 
— no less a person, in fact, than the subsequently 
celebrated Chevalier Bayard. “Such sous,*' was 
.said in his hearing, one day, “are as arrows iii 
the hand of a giant ; blessed is he who hath a 
quiver full of them ! “ This saying sank into the 
boy’s heart, and was not forgc^ttcu. 

Young imrel pressed his father to let him go, 
too, and make him.self a man in the world, and 
the old gentleman would have willingly permitted 
his son to take up such a life as Bayard’s, but it 
was toward tlic University of Priris, “ that mother 
of all the sciences, tliat pure and sliining mirror 
of the faith,” tliat the young man’s aspirations 
were directed. His father at first opposed his 
wishes, but afterwards yielded, and about 1510 
the jouth landed in Paris. From tins date we 
might safely count the beginiiiiig of the Refor- 
mation ill France. 

At the University there was a doctor of theo- 
logy, named Jacques Refevre, a man already 
advanced in years, of mean appearance and hum- 
ble origin, but who for seventeen j'cars had filled 
the position of profe.ssor with credit to hiiitself 
and the institution he repre.scnted. Erasmus .said 
of him : “ Amongst many thousands of men, you 
will not find any of higiier integrity and more 
versed in polite letters ; *’ and Zwiiiglc, who also 
knew him, wrote : “ He is very fond of me ; he is 
perfectly open and good ; he argues, he sings, he 
plays, and he laughs with me at the follies of the 
world.** Between this happy and genial old 
professor and the fiery young man from Dau- 
phiny, there .soon sprang up a warm attachment ; 
they liked one another, and soon became friend.s. 
“ xYever,*’ said Farel, “ have I seen a clianter of 
mass who chanted it with deeper reverence.** 
But this old-fashioned piety did not interfere with 
the freedom of the ]>rofessor’s ideas and conversa- 
tions touching either the abu.scs or tiie doctrines 
of the Church. “ IIow shameful it is,’* he would 
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say to his young friend, “ to see a bishop solicit- quences he fled, and travelled in Alsace and Swi 
ing people to drink with him, caring for naught erland. In 1532, he was invited to a confercm , 
but gaming, constantly handling the dice and the with the Catholics at Geneva. Calxdn was the; , 
dice-box, frequently hunting, hallooing after birds also. The debates grew so stormy that the del.. - 
and game, and \dsiting bad houses. Religion has gates came to blows, and the civil authorities li;i.l 
but one foundation, but one end, but one head — to interfere to prevent bloodshed. That was tl . - 
Jesus Christ, bles.sed forever.” way they argued religious questions in tho-.,. 

These conversations, and the looseness of morals times. Each party believed itself right and wholl.v 
which he witnessed daily among the clergy, had right, and neither was willing to make any con- 
tlieir natural effect upon the pious and ardent ce^ions to the other. It has been truly said that 
young student, ” and in the end,” writes Farel, there is nothing more dangerous than an honest 
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** little by little the papacy slipped from its place man engaged in a rascally calling, and during the 
in my heart ; it did not come down at the first struggles of the Reformation the oppo.sing factions 
shock.” But having fallen, it never rose again ; were not only hone.st, but terribly in eame.st. The 
and he remained from that time till the clo.se of nio.st frightful wrongs were committed by Ixitli 
his life an uncompromising .and vehement advo- .sides, always in the name of religion, and, 0-- 
cate of reform. they sincerely believed, for the eternal good of 

He .soon began to preach tho.se doctrines which those who were punished. , The Catholics were 
the Church denounced as heretical, and his fieiy no worse than the Protestants ; it was a struggle 
zeal drew him into tnjiny troubles. One day he for existence between the opposing factions, and 
intemipted a ( rocession in honor of St. Anthony, the only reason why more wrongs were committed 
laid vio;ettt h nus upon the statue of the saint, by the Catholics than the Protestants was because 
and threw it h to the river. To cscajie the conse- the former were the ruling party and in the 
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majority. Sleidan, a contemporary historian, 
says : The common people in PVance hold that 
there are no people more wicked and criminal 
than heretics ; geiierall}', as long as tliey are a prey 
to the blazing fagots, the people around them are 
excited to frenzy, and curse them in the midst of 
their torments.” And the victims just as fre- 


(pieutly cursed and derided their tormentoi;s, until 
death silenced them. Is it any wonder, then, 
that when they attempted to settle their differ- 
•ences by .irgun^ent, they frequently came to blows 
^ind ended in n? t? 

After the incident above referred to, Farel was 


banished from the city, but he returned a year 
later, and in 1536 persuaded Calvin to aid him in 
organizing a reformed church at Geneva. As 
usual, in all reforms, some of their members went 
to extremes, and two years after the organization 
of the church, a faction known as the “Liber- 
tines,” haviiig gained the upper hand in the elec- 
tion, both Calvin 
and Farel were 
banished. The 
latter went to 
Strasburg, a n d 
having organ- 
ized a ProACvStant 
church there, he 
passed on into 
France, to a place 
called G b z z e , 
where, in 1543, 
while preaching 
to a congrega- 
tion of Protes- 
tants, he was at- 
tacked by a body 
of troops under 
Claude de Guise, 
and his people 
w^‘re disjH^rsed, 
w' h i 1 c he w a s 
wounded and 
narrowly escaped 
with his life. He 
then settled ns 
paster of a Pro 
testant congre 
galion at Neiib 
chatel. In 1557, 
he incurred the 
displeasure or 
Calvin and other 
leaders of the 
Reformation, by 
his marriage ^•> 
a young girl, dis- 
playing in this 
instance his usual disregard for the opinions 
of others. Four years later he returned to 
his native town of Gap, where he preached 
with all the violence of his youth, and was 
arrCvSted and thrown into prison, from which 
his followers released him by letting him down 
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from the ramparts in a basket, in imitation of the 
escape of Saint Paul from Damascus. Farcl died 
Neufchatel, vSeptember 13, 1565. We have 
given a somewhat extended sketch of this distin- 
guished man, because he was the first prominent 
leader of the Reformation in France, and also 
iK'cause his character and conduct are representa- 
tive of the times in which he lived. 

Peculiar Conditions and Influences of the Times. 

In considering the terrible events of that era, 
due allowance should be made for the conditions 
and influences by which the people were .sur- 
rounded. Monarchs were regarded as of divine 
appointment, and the maxim that “the king 
can do no wrong*’ was universally believed in. 
Governments were absolute, depending almost 
entirely upon the will of the kings and emtierors, 
who were usually ignorant men, controlled by 
the worst pa.ssions and the most grovelling super- 
stitions. All learning was confined to the [>riests, 
who were but little less super.stitiou.s than their 
ignorant followers. The people were sunk into 
tlie lowest depths of ignorance, and their savage 
ilispositions were rendered, .sanguinary and brutal 
by their unquestioning fiiith in all .sorts of super- 
natural follies. All claSvSes, from the educated 
priests down to the lowest orders of .society, were 
earnest believers in witchcraft and the black art. 
ICv'en the great leaders of the Reformation, like 
lyUther and Calvin, were not free from these fol- 
lies. Both of these celebrated characters were 
pious and earnest believers in witolicraft. Luthei 
not only imagined that he liad been honored by 
a personal visit from the great arch fiend, whom 
lie frightened away by flinging his ink-horn at 
his head, but he also fancied that the devil and 
his imi)S came to his room by night and .stole nuts, 
which they cracked against his bed-posts lor the 
solacement of their monkey-like api)etites. If 
the great and fearless Luther could be so ])ower- 
fully influenced by such a silly superstition, what 
should we not expect from the common, ignorant 
and besotted herd ? 

The Absurdities of Witchcraft. 

A short account of this singular aiperslition 
will help to a better understanding of the events 
of the Refonnation, and in some degree excuse 
the follies and horrors tiiat were enacted, with 
the utmost sincerity and honesty of purpose, in 
the holy name of religion. These follies and 
horrors were the result, not of natural cruelty or 


wickcdne.s.s, but of the sterility and depravity of 
the uneducated human mind, acting as a blind 
and unrea-soning power. 

A belief that certain individuals possessed 
magical ix)wer.s, and could exercise -a sui)ernatu- 
ral influence over their fellow-creatures, exi.sted 
in ancient Rome, and tho.se who practised, or 
pretended to exercise such arts, were puni.shablc 
by tlie civil magistrates. The Romans viewed 
this folly, as they did nearly everytliing else, in a 
purely j)ractieal light, and dealt witli it accord- 
ingly. Nearly, if not (juite all. the other ancient 
nations, not e.xceptiiig the enlightened Jews, en- 
tertained similar beliefs, hut none of them were 
quite as .sensible in their treatment of them as the 
practical Romaii.s. But neither among the Roman 
nor the Pagan nations of northern Fniope was 
witchcraft considered an ofleiice against religion ; 
in .some instances, and indeed in probably a ma- 
jority of them, the witch was .supposc-d to be 
influenced l)y spirits who were friendly to man- 
kind, and the profe.ssion, though feared, was held 
in high honor by the infatuated dupes. 

Upon the introduction of Christianity, how- 
ever, witchcraft assumed a new form, tliough re- 
taining all its old attributes. Instead of ascribing 
the supernatural powers of the practitioner to the 
god.s, to Odin, to spirits of good or evil di.spo.si- 
tion, or to supposed mysteries in nature, the 
lxM)])le imputed them to the great arch-fiend of 
the vScriptiires, the common enemy of God and 
mankind. This potent being, whose power seems 
to have been regarded as eipial to that of Divinity 
itself, and wlio owes his origin (l()n])tless to the 
Zoroastriaii belief in tlie contending forces of 
light and darkne.ss, with a wicked and malicious 
desire to destroy all that was gooil and hopeful in 
man’s destiii)', was believed to enter into a com 
pact witli the aspiring witch, in which, for an 
irrevocable assignment of her .soul at death, he 
was to grant all her wishes, and a.ssist in all her 
malevolent projects. These new features of 
witchcraft thoroughly changed and prodigioitsly 
extended the superstition throughout Riirope, and 
itJ5 influences have not entirely disappeared even 
in this enlightened century, as we sec evidenced 
in the faint belief still existing in .signs, omens, 
lucky and unlucky days, etc., which cling perti- 
naciously even to the educated ola.sst‘s. From 
being regarded as sporting jugglery, or trickery 
ill practical magic, and at mo.st only a civil 
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offence, the superstition was recognized as a crime historic occasion the murrain which swept (m 
of the deepest dye, meriting the severest punish- more tlian a third part of the cattle on the Bn, 


ment which the combined civil and ecclesiastical 
powers could inflict. 

As the superstition gained force in the Christian 
world, as it did by slow and successi\'e steps 
during the entire period of tlie Middle Ages, that 
is to say, from about the fifth to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the devil was gradually transformed, through 
the commingling of the superstitions of different 
nations, into an entirely different being, combin- 
ing some of the characteristics of the Scandina- 
vian T/ikke with those of a Satyr of heathen 
mythology — a person equally wicked and mali- 
cious as the sterner spirit of evil, but rendered 
ludicrous b}' a projxmsity for petty trickery, and 
by such personal adornment as a pair of honis, a 
cow’s tan, and cloven feet. There can lx; no 
doubt that the demon of the Middle Ages bor- 
rowed these attributes from his human reprCvSeii- 
tatives in the old mysteries and plays, where a 
laudable endeavor was made to render the evil 
one as ugly as possible, ft was supposed, in 
fact, that he could assume any specious disguise 
that suited him, but the e)’e of the initiated 
obscr\'cr could readily detect the “cloven foot.” 
Such as he was, he played an important part in 
the annals of modern witchcraft, which was sup- 
posed to rest entirely upon the direct personal 
agency of himself and the imps commissioned by 
him. Nor was the supposition confined to the 
illiterate, or to persons of ]x;culiarly credulous 
temperaments. Authors, distinguished for .seiist; 
and talent, record with great seriousness that the 
devil once delivered a course of lectures on magic 
at vSalamanca, habited in a professor’s gown and 
wig ; and that at another time he rented a house 
in Milan, where he lived in great .style, rather 
imprudently assuming the suspicious but ai)pro- 
priate title of the “ Duke of Mammon.’’ 

The powers ascribed to this debased demon 
were exceedingly great. It was believed that 
through his agenc_v storms at .sea or on land could 
be; made to prevail at anj' time or .sea.son ; that 
crops could lx; blighted, or cattle injured ; that 
bodily illne.ss or injury could be inflicted upon 
any person who was the object of .secret malice ; 
that the dead cuuld be raised io life ; that witches 
could r Je tlu ougli the air on broom-sticks, and 
transform theiuselvcs into the shapes of cats, rab- 
bits, or other animals, at pleasure. On a certain 


ish Isles was attributed to the influence of tli» 
witches, and many innocent and deser\dng, bu* 
helple.s.s and friendless, old women suflered tin 
horrors of torture and death in consequence. 

An old writer, speaking of the powers o{ 
witches, says; “ i. vSome work their bewitchiiii^s 
only byway of invocation or imprecation. Tin . 
wi.sh it, or will it, and so it falls out. 2. Soiiu 
by way of emi.ssary, sending out their imps 
familiars to cros.se the way, jo.stle, affront, Ihi^h 
in the face, barke, howle, l)ite, .scratch, or ollu r 
wi.se infe.st. 3. Some by inspecting, or look in- 
on, or to glare, or peep at with an envious ami 
evil eye. 4. Some by a hollow muttering <«r 
mumbling. 5. Some by breathing or bknring on 
6. Some by cursing and banning. 7. Some 1»\ 
bles.sing and prai.sing. S. vSome revengefully, 1 )\ 
occasion of ill turnes. 9. Some ungi atefull}', ami 
by occasion of good turnes. 10. Some by leavin;^ 
.sennething of theirs in your house. 11. Some 1)\ 
getting .something of yours in their house. 1.2. 
Some have a more .special way of working 1)\ 
.several elements — earth, water, a\*re, or fire, bni 
who can tell the manner of ways of a witcir^ 
working ; that works not only darkly and closelv . 
but varioush^ and ver.satilly, as God will perniii 
the devil can suggest, or the malicious hag can 
devi.se to put in practice.” 

beamed treatises and volumes were compoM‘<i 
on the subject of witches and witchcraft, ctmcln-fl 
in tlie mo.st .sel f- coni])! ace nt and ]Mous language, 
as if the authors were perfectly familiar with •! 
the devious ways and wicked arts of tin. •. 
deceivltTS of men, and had been divinely enn 
mi.s.sioncd to expense them and warn the le.ss intel- 
ligent and more easily influenced portion of llun 
fellow-creatures. 'Phe productions of nearly .11 
the. Middle Age writers are didactic and assertive 
in .style. Thej^ .seemed to con.sider that tlie\ 
ix;rfeclly understood every subject which tlie\ 
deigned to write about, and having a.s.serted wb.u 
thc}'^ knew to be true, all men were expected !«■ 
hold their peace and believe. This peculiarity i- 
specially noticeable in the '•‘Institutes” of Cal 
viii. It requires' but little study of that poiuleroim 
and .soporific work to convince the reader that the 
learned author, atlea.st in his own estimation, was 
on very intimate and confidential terms with the 
Creator, and that his a.ssertion of God’s will and 
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purposes was final and irrevocable. Our own 
amusing and inimitable Cotton Mather, the great 
clerical Eli Perkins of the seventeenth century, 
indulged a similar belief ip his own omniscience, 
and favored a gaping world with much wisdom 
on the subject of witchcraft, in its relations to 
America, some of which we have copied in the.se 
pages for tlie amusement of the children (jf the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Ill the present age of comparative inrclligriice, 
il is difficult to understand how human l)eings 
riHild be so deploraidy ignorant ns In entertain 
•^llcll a gross superstition ; but we must remember 
that the belief was fosterc<l by religions iinpres 
s'uiiis, and that it was long con.sidered a mark of 
impieW to doubt the existence of witches. In 
addition to this, the lawsf)f nature were nnknown, 
or but imperfectly understood, and tlie weak and 
easily terrified mind of man flew to the eoiiclusion 
lhat all evil proceeded from a malignant cause, 
and that by certain impious dealings il wa*^ possi- 
ble for men to direct lhat power against their 
neighbors. 

The superstition seems to have approached its 
higdiest jioint about the end of tlic firictailh ceii' 
liny. Pope Iniioeent, in liis hull of i.|S.|, charged 
the Inquisitors and others to discover and de.stioy 
all such as were guilty of witclicraft. Immediately 
there followed a regular form of process and trial 
for suspected witches, based upon the rules ami 
instructions given in the Malleus Malcfuarum, or a 
“ ITamn\er for Witches,” upon wliicli all judge; 
were called .scrupulously to act. Ollier bulls in 
enforcement of this were .subsequently i.ssned in 
1194 1 ^^^^ Alexander VI., in by Leo X., 

and in 1522 hy Adrian VI., each adding vigor to 
its predecessor, and the whole ser\'ing to incrca.se 
the agitation of the public upon the subject. The 
results were fearful. A panic fright of witchcraft 
took possession of society. Every one was at the 
mercy of his neighbor. If any one felt an unac- 
countable illness, or a peculiar pain in any part of 
the body, or suffered any misfortnne in his family 
alfairs, or if a storm arose and c'ommitted any 
damagt* by sea or laud, or if any cattle died .sud- 
denly, or, in short, if any e^’ent, circuinslancc or 
thing occiiiTed out of the ngular routine of daily 
experience, the cause of it was attributed to 
witchcraft. To he accused was to be doomed, for 
it rarely happened that proof was wanting, or that 
coudemnation w’as not followed by execution. If 
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the accused did not at once confess, their bodies 
wcie ordered to be shaved and clo.sely examined 
for “devils’ marks;” it being a tenet in the 
delusion that the devil, on inaugurating a witch, 
impressed certain marks u]k) 11 her ])erson ; and if 
any strange mark was discovered, such as a pecu- 
liar mole. scar, birth mark, etc., there remained 
no longer any doubt of the guilt of the helple.ss 
victim. U no evidence of ibis kind loiild be 
Itniiid, batinv was applied, and Ibis .seldom failed 
loexlorl the desired con lessioii rnjiiillie nnh:ip])N 
victim. A largi‘ proportion of the acc'used wil('be.->, 
in order to avoid these preliminary honors, con- 
fessed in an>- terms whieh might be dielateii to 
lliem, andweie rortliwitli led to c.\emitioii. Others 
.seemed l(» c(>iilt“ss x uliintarilv , being probable 
iiLsam* or feebk -minded beings whose reason Iia<l 
been di.storted by brooding over the poj)nlar 
witchcralt era/.e, or who in this dangerous manner 
sought public notorit lN . A singular instance of 
this last phase of the (klusion oecurixd in Seot- 
Jaiid during the. reign of James X'll., afterwards 
James I., ol Jvngiand. whose mental calibre was 
well sniti‘d toahclici in witchcraft and an nnrea- 
soniiig prosecution of witches. In 1590 this kingly 
persecutor of h<. Iple.ss old women madi* a voyage 
to Uenmark, to see, marry, and bring home his 
.appointed bride, the Princess Anne. vSoon after 
hisarriv.il in Denmark a tremendous witch con- 
spiracy against tlie hap])y coiiclnsioii <»f his home- 
ward voyage was discovered, one of the princi]Kd 
witches implicated in the affair being Mrs. Agnes 
Sainp.son, commonly calkd the IF/> JV//e of 
Keith, from her native ])laee. She is dc.scribcd in 
the lecords of the trial as “grave, matron-like, 
and settled in her answers.” The king presided 
in person at the examination, and even .superin- 
tended the tortures a|)plied to the victims to f(.)rce 
their (onfessions. The statements made by t^ie 
po(.)r wretches nmler these circumstances form a 
singular tissue of the ludicrous and the horrible 
ill intimate union. 

“The said Agnes Sami)Son,“ so runs the 
record, ‘ was after hronght again before the 
king’s majestie and liis council, and being ex- 
amined of the meetings and detestable dealings 
of tliose witches, she confessed lhat upon tlie 
night of .\ll-Ilallow-ICvcn she was accompanied, 
as well with the persons aforesaid, ;»s also with 
a great many other witches, to tlu^ number of 
two Iniiidred, and that they all tf)gelher went to 
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sea, each one in a riddle or sieve, and went in the 
same Way substantially, with ila^j;i)ns o( wine, 
‘making merrie and drinking by the way in the 
same riddles, or sieves, to the Kirk of North- 
Bervvick, in Kothian, and that after they liad 
landed, took liands on the land, and danced this 
reil, or short daunce, singing all with one voice, 

“ ‘ Cuininer, goc yc iK'fnre, Liitniiu-r, got- yv.* ; 

Oif ye will nut gue before, euiiiim r, U l me/ 

“At which she confessed that (leillis Duncan 
did goe before them, playing this reil or dannee 
upon a small trump, called a Jew’s harp, until 
they entered into the Kirk of North- Uerwic'k. 
These made the king in a wonderful admiration, 
and he sent for the said Geillis Diincaii, who upon 
the. like tnmi]) did play the said dauiiee before 
the king’s majestic, who, in resped of the strange- 
ness of these matters, took great delight to be 
present at their examinations.” 

In these confessions the witches jiandered to 
tile king’s vanit}^ on all occasions, probably in 
the vain hope of mitigating their own doom. 
Agnes Sampson declared that it was the ardent 
desire of vSatan, their master, to destroy the king, 
and that this \vas the sole ol)ject oi the events 
just described. “„The witches <leinanded ot the 
devill,” said she, “ why he did beare much hatred 
to tlie king, who answered, by reason tlu‘ king is 
the greatest eiiemie hee hath in the worM.” vSnch 
a eulogy from such a quarter could mA (ail to 
to be exceedingly agreeable to the vanity ot the 
■‘Scottish Solomon,” but it did not relieve ibe 
poor victims from the horrors of the most ex- 
quisite tortures. Among other persons who were 
tried by the king and his council at this time 
was one Dr. I'ian, who seems to have been a man 
above the average of his day in education ami 
intelligence. The witches, tluough malice* or 
heedlcssncss, declared that the DocUn wasalwaws 
a prominent person at their meetings, and lhi‘- 
declaration decided his fate. Alle*r undergoing 
the tortures of hanging and “the boot,’ •' he 
seems only to luivc thought how he could best 
get up a .story that would bring him to a speedy 
death. Thereupon he admitted iliat he was the 
devil’s “register” or clerk, who took the oaths 
from all tlie wltchcM at their initiatit)n, and lie 
avowed having bewitched various persons hini' 

*Aii instrument littcd ♦ ^ ihc foot, Avbii.h 
. pressed by tueaus of screws until it would crnsli tlic flesh 
and bones into a pulp. 
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self. In proof of the latter statement he instanced 
a ease of a man near Saltpans, wlioiu lie had si> 
practiced upon, Ik* said, that the victim fell into 
tits at inU'i vals. This who .seems to have 

been hiiialic, or afllicted with St. Vitus’s dance, 
was sent for, and. as the record states, “ being it? 
his majestie’^ t'liamber. siiddeidv he gave a gn at 
s('ritcli. Mild lell into m.'idiK‘ssc, somutiiiu's bend 
iiig himself, and .s<Miietimes eapriiig so dir<.ctly 
up that his lieadc did touch the seeling of the 
chamber, to the great admiration of his mag. slii 
This poor idiotic wreh‘h wa.s seoii afterwards.. 
In (irdei* (d his “ most Christian majeslie, ” 
strangle<l and tlieti burnt on the Ca.stle hill of 
Edinburgh. Dr. loan was sent to ]»rison, from 
whic'li he managed to eseapi*. but was soini re 
c‘a]>tured ami subjected It) the most fearlul and’ 
brutal tortures, as follows; “ His nails upon all 
his fingers were rivt ii ami jmlled oil* with an in- 
slrmiient called in Scolti.sh a Tuikas, which in 
English are called a ])ayre of pincers, and under 
everie iiayle there was thrust in two needles over, 
even up to the heads ; at all which tonnents, 
notwithstanding, the doctor never shrunk a whit, 
neither wouM he then confess it the .sooner for all 
the tortures Uillicted upon him. Then was hee, 
with all conv’enieiit .speed, b>' c'tanmandmciil. 
coiivaied figaiii to im* torment of the boote.s, 
wherein he coiiliiiued a haig time, and did abide 
so mail)’ blowes in ibem that his legges were 
• 'rusht and l)f*ateii together as small as might bt*c, 
wdiereby they were made unserviceable forever.” 
And King James not only directed, but was a 
willing ami inti re.sli'd wiliie.ss of tliese liorrifyiiig 
details ! 

( )tliei records of trials ami exccuti<^)iis for witch- 
craft, at N'arions ])eriodsaml in different countries, 
will seine to still furthe r illustrate the dejilorable 
comliliou of mankind during the period of the 
kefo) mation. 

Ill the single Nc.ir i pss. Cumnnas, an inquisitor, 
burnt Ibrtv-one poor wainien a.s witches, in tlie 
coimtv of IJurlia. lia\'iiig lir.st (Miise<l them to lie 
.shaven and searched for “witch marks.” He 
continued the persee uti »ns tlie fifllow'ing year, 
and maiiv woim ii fle«l emt r)f the countin'. 

About the same time another im|nisitor burnt 
a liiindred w’omen in tlie c'ity of Dimlmonl, and 
wTis proceedin'/ daily to burn more, when the 
people arose and chased him out of tlie country. 

In 1488 a violent tempest of thunder and light- 
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iiing in Constance destroyed the coni for four l)eauty had excited the envy of her rival, etc., 


leagues round. The people accused two poor 
old women of having caused the storm, and they 
were accordingl}' hurnl. 

About the same lime one of the inquiMtors 
<‘aine lo a certain town which had been almost 
desolated by the plague and fauiiiie. A report 
wa i current that a certain woman, buried not long 
iK’lbre, was eating tip her winding-sheet, and that 
I he plague would not cease till she had made an 
end of it. The matter being taken into consider 
atio!i, the cliief magistrate of the city opened 
ihe grave, ami found that she had iiideerl fso sa\ s 
tile record ) swallowLM I and devoured one half of 
her winding-sheet. The magistrate, moved with 
horror at the thing, drew out his sword and cut 
olT her head, and threw it into a dili'h, and im- 
mediateb' the j)lague ceasi*d 1 After this the 
inquisition “sat upon the ease,*’ and it was found 
lliat she had been long a reputed witch ! 

Ill 1524 a thousand ])ersoiis were burned as 
witches ill the small <liocesc of Como, and a him- 
<drcd per annum for several years thereafter. 

In 1515 five hundred wite lies were burned in 
ihe city of (Geneva, within the spice of three 
months. It is estimated by careful authorities 
that between 1610 and i66(y a space of only fifty 
years, over r(x),o<.xj persons were executed as 
witches ill Germany alone ; and this country, 
owing to the lil)erty-l<3viiig character of its people, 
was less alTeeted by the superstition than such 
nations as hVaiice, vSpain, ItaU , etc. It is safe to 
■c.stimale that during the entire period of the 
vitchcraft delusion, there were executed fur this 
*n])po.sed crime, in all the Christian iiation.s, luU 
■ jss than one inillion persons, priiiei])ally helpless 
old women, who should have excited the sym- 
pathies of their persecutors instead of their ani- 
mosity. lUit there is no frenzy so niireasoning 
and cruel as religions frenzy, and its fury is in 
exact proportion to its sincerity and honesty. 
Some one who has studied this subject has given 
a list of the cla.sses of ptusons who wctc destroyed 
as witches in two German towns, and the list is 
doubtless also representative of the victims in 
<.)ther Cities and countries. I'liere were children 
•of nine, ten, eleven and twelve yeans of age. 
‘Boy.s of noble families, two sons of a Senator; 
-t strange hoy vho had wan 1 creel into the town, 
and had iic v; :hi(i means of support; a little 
fclind girl ; the prettie>st girl in Wurtzburg, whose 


etc. But the greater part of this horrible cata- 
logue was made up of infirm old women and 
unknown travellers. It should be remembered, 
also, lhal these frightful horrors were enacted a 
hundred yeans after the death of Luther, when 
the light of the Reformation had penetrated the 
mental darkness of all the nations of luirope. 
*rhis fearful witch delusion was not confined to 
one (leiiomination or .shade of religious belief, but 
all were alike guilty. Catholics aud Protestants, 
whiU* religiously cutting one anotlK4'’s throats, 
also \ ied with each other in their persecutions of 
the witches. It was the climacteric period of the 
religions ir..sanitN' of the Middle Ages. 

Some Curious Instances. 

The belief in witches and demons seems to have 
been CO ecinal with the creation of man. The 
Talmudic stories relate tliat Adam had a wife 
called Lilith before he married Ivve, and that she 
bore him nothing but devils. I'his Lilith, or 
Lillis, figures in the Middle Ages as a fanions 
witch, and is introduced by Goethe in the Wal- 
purgis night scene in “Ihiust.” The Calialists 
made Adam the miUiral king of the world of 
spirits before his fall, and described Solomon as 
an accomplished magician. A similar character 
is attribuled to the latter by Josephus. Other 
ancient Jewish writers divided demons into nine 
classes, as follows: t. False gods of the Gen- 
tiles, whose ju'ince is Hi‘elzebuh. 2. Liars and 
equivx'ators, as the Pythian Apollo. 3. Invent- 
ors of mischief and vessels of anger, whose prince 
is Ik’lial. 4. Malicious, revenging devils, who 
are governed by Asmodeus. 3. Cozeners, magi- 
cians aud witches, whose prince is Satan. 6. 
Devils of the air, s])oken of in the Apocah^pse, 
wlio corrupt the atmosphere and cause plagues, 
thunders and fires, and whose prince is Meresin. 
7. 'file destroyer, who is called Abaddon in the 
A])ocalypsc, and who causes wars, tumults, com- 
busli«>ns and uproars. S. The accusing, caliim^ 
niating devil, Diabolns, who drives men t * 
des])air. 9. Tempters of .several .sorts, whose 
])rincc is Mammon. 

Paracelsus, a learned Swiss alchemist and writer 
of the sixteenth century, declared that the air is 
iu>t so full of flies in summer as it is at all times 
of invisible devils. Demons and .sorcerers were 
supposed to celebrate their nocturnal orgies in an 
assembly called the ‘‘sabbat/* the time of meet- 
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ing l>eing made known to them by a ix‘culiar 
sensation in their “witch-marks,” imprinted 
«pon their bodies by the devil. In case of 
urgency a sheep appeared in a cloud in the sky, 
which was invisible to all except the servants and 
ininisters of vSatan. Kefore starting on their jour- 
ney to the place of meeting it was iicces.sary for 
tlicni to fall asleep for a short time, or (dose one 
eye, after which they Hew to the “.sabbat” 
tlirough the air, on staves or broom-sticks, or on 
tile backs of subaltern demons, and were often 
transformed into goats, caN. or other animals. 
vStoleii children were brought to the presiding 
devil, and forced to swear to reiiouncv (bxl, the 
virgin, and the saints, and were marked with one 
of his horns with a sign which thev bore during 
■ their novitiate. This belief was the cau.se of the 
execution of so many children during the ])reva- 
leiicc of the dclusi(m. 

Ijiiropeaii nations, as a rule, represenUal their 
demons as black, while the Afric'an negroes sup 
poscRl them to be white ; the opposite color in 
each case lieing selected as the most atipropriate 
for the spirits «f evil. An anecdote illustrative of 
this propensity is related of a negro preacher. In 
the midst of an energetic .sermon he announced to 
his congregation that hell was an extremely cold 
jdace, abounding with frozen lakes and rivers, 
while icicles as long as his arm hung from the 
ceilings of the dungecnis in which the condemned 
Were confined. At the close of the sermon a white 
man who was presemt remonstrated with him, for 
representing the abode of the wicked as a frozen 
region, when holy writ declared that it was a lake 
of fire. “ Ah,” said he in reply, “ it would never 
do to tell my people that hell is a hot place, for 
they love a warm climate, and would go there in 
spite of everything.” In other words, llu^ white 
man’s hell is the negro’s heaven. 

It is a.sserted that there are still witches in vSwe- 
deii and Norway who make a living by selling 
favorable winds to superstitions sailors. TCric IX., 
of vSwedeii, called Saint Eric after his death, on 
account of his efTorts to spread Christianity among 
his people and the barbarians of the adjacent 
island.s, is said to have possessed an c'nchanted 
cap, by virtue of which and sonic magical words, 
he could command spirits to trouble the air, make 
tlie wind blow in whatever direction he pleased, 
or raise tempests to destroy his enemies. 

During the prevalence of the witch superstition 


great stress was laid upon certain cabalistic words, 
the greatest of these being Ai^la, It was suppo.sed 
that when this word was uttered toward the east 
it would either drive, away malignant spirits or 
produce marvellous revelations. An incident is 
mentioned of a child who, having heard some 
frightful spell inultered, enuglit the words and 
rejL'ated them till sueli lempests and tluinderings 
wcTc ])roduced that a whole village was burned by 
the liglitning. Jac'ob Iloelim, a (icrmau mystic 
and religiou.s writer of the early jie.rt of the seven 
teeiithecmtury. declared tliat he had diseovered the 
original name of .the devil, but be could not di.s- 
clo.se it without peril to bis .soul, .so tremend»)U‘. 
would be its iullueiiee. 'Phis same Jacob Boehm 
was a voluminous author of theological works, 
but his books, like lbo.se of so many (jtlier writers 
on kindivd subjects, were iiicomprclieii.sible. 
Thi.s, however, di<l not hinder them from having 
many admirers, and afU*r liis death a large sect 
was ftmnded u]K>n a belief iu liis meaningless rav- 
ings. 

It was also believed, during the period of the 
witchcraft delusion’, that certain persons had the 
power to imprison demons and employ their ser- 
vices in wliatever manner they might choose. It 
was supposed that Paracelsus, the Swiss alchemist 
jM'eviously referred to, had a demon confined in 
the hilt of his sword, but Jiis brother alchemists 
wisely maintained that it was the philosopher’s 
stone, and no demon at all. Much mediawal 
wisdom was expended in the consideration of this 
momentous question, but it could never i>e fully 
(kvided. The magicians of vSalamanca and Toledo 
were supposed to keep llieir devils confined in 
finger rings, phials, boxes and caskets, from 
wbenee they were sent forth at the will of their 
masters to do whatever might be commanded of 
them. The ancient Jews were ])ersuaded that 
Solomon \v«>re a signet ring, with the hidden name 
of God engraved upon it, which gave him com- 
mand of the si)irits, and transported him ev-ery 
day at noon into the firmament, where he heard 
the secrets of the universe, and thus diurnally 
increased his exliaiistless store of wisdom. 

At the Council of Antioch, A.l). .^^41, a special 
ecclesiastical order was established in the Chris- 
tian Church, and demnniiiatcd Ivxorcists. They 
are still recognised in the Latin Church as one 
of the four minor orders of the clergy. It is their 
office, in the name of God, Christ, and the saints. 
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and by the use of holy water, the* sign of the 
cross, the recitation of psalms, litanies, prayers, 
and adjurations, to expel the evil spirits, who, it 
is believed, by divine penuissiou not only tempt 
the soul but frecpiently also possess the bf)dy. 
This belief was general throngliout the known 
world previous to the advent of Christ, and was 
recognized in the Gospels, where the Sax iour is 
represented as casting out devils and evil spirits. 
At the time of the Reforniation this power, as 
\vell as tlie ability to perform miracles, was 
claimed as one of the tests of the divinity of the 
Catholic Church, the Jesuits denying tliat heret- 
ical teachers had ever been able to manifest such 
power. 

The Lycanthropes. 

During the eleventh century there apjieared a 
peculiar madness xvhich has been designated as 
•lycanthropia. The victims of this strange halliioiiia- 
tion imagined that they were dogs or wulx es, and no 
argument or reasoning could convince them to 
the contrary. It was their custom to lie hid dur* 
ing the daytime, and issue forth with the setting 
of the sun to howl during the night around 
graveyards and in desert places. The madness 
.spread through the whole of central and nortlicrn 
Kuropc, and seemed to be highly contagious. In 
1374, during the festivities of midsummer-day at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, a large troop of infatuated men 
and women rushed into the city fnan the adjacent 
country, and gathering in the public squares and 
churches danced furiously in circles for many 
hours, apparently unconscious of the presence of 
spectators, until they sank the ground from 
exhaustion, where they writhed and groaned in 
apparent agony. While in this slate they ])ro- 
fessed to see visions of good and evil spirits, to 
whom they called l)y name. Skeptics and incre- 
dulous spectators who came to witness the phe- 
nomenon were Ihemsehxs infected, and danced 
and ])ecame ecstatic in their turn. Kxorcism was 
powerless against this remarkable infatuation. 
The xdetims claimed that their dances were per- 
formed in honor of St. John, and they were accord’ 
Ingly d( signaled Chorea Saudi Johaunts. '\\’hen 
it was decided by the Rlienish provinces to banish 
ex’cry person who was attacked, the disease soon 
disai>pcarecl from thost* regions. It reappeared in 
Sirasburg in • |iS, and the victims could do 
nothing 1 Lit ‘ia e till they were dead or cured. 
This phase of ih malady was entitled 5/. Vituses 


DaucCy and it is still recognized as a nervous dis- 
order by physicians of our own times, but is ikjw 
rarely, if ever, caused by religious excitement. 
In 1491 the nuns of Cambria were seized v/ilh 
lycaiithropia, and for the space of four years ran 
like wild dogs over the country, sprang into the 
air like birds, climbed trees like cats, hung on 
the branches, imitated the cries of animals, and 
littered divinations. At last the exorcists took a 
hand in the matter, and forced the devil to admit 
that he was the cause of all these strange things; 
and the secular and ecclesiastical authorities 
enacted the most severe penalties against such 
exhibitions, whereupon they .soon ceased. Vol 
taire relates that in the district of Jura, during 
two years between 1598 and i6ck), more than six 
hundred Ijx'anth ropes were condemned to death 
by one judge. 

Manife.stations of lycaiithropia and kindred 
manias continued to api)ear at intervals in dilTer 
cut countries, but with constantly decreasing ma 
lex'olcnce, until about the middle of the present 
century. I'he last well defined case of xvhich 
there is any record took place in onr own country, 
in Montgomery County, Missouri, about 1850. 
A 3"oiing girl named K.atj’ W^illiamson was siil) 
ject to attacks of what xvas known l(x.'ally as the 
“jerks," and on a certain occasion, during the- 
progress of a camp-niccting under the auspices 
of the Cnmberlaiid Presbyterians, .she became 
more violently alTlicted than usual. Some men 
standing near began 10 laugh at her contortion^ 
and antics, wlien she sprang toxvard them, snaj)- 
ping her teeth and bounding into the air in such 
:m unearthly fashion that the men were hadix 
frightened and ran a\va3^ On another occasion 
the same girl, while under the influence of the 
mania, threw herself upon the ground, and as- 
suming the motions and appearance of a reptile, 
horrified all tlu? sj^cctators with her fearful and 
hideous eonvol n ti ons. 

These later iii.stances were but the hivSt faint 
struggles of the ex])iring monster xvlio played 
such fantastic and fearful tricks during the Mid- 
dle Ages, the fountain-head of xvliosc vitality had 
been sapped 1)y llie penelratiug probe of intelli- 
gence and civilization. 

Commencement of the Huguenot Persecutions. 

Having bj^ this digression .shown tlic lament- 
able condition of the people of Europe during 
the period of the Reformation, we will now be 
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better prepared to understand the course of events, 
and comprehend the frenzy and cruelty of the 
^warring factions. 

The first execution of a Huguenot in France 
took place at Metz in 1525. John I.eclerc, a 
wool-carder of the town of Meniix, seeing a bull 
of indulgences affixed to the door of the cathe- 
dral, tore it down and replaced it with a placard 
in which the Pope was caricatured and reiDrc- 
vsented as Antichrist. He was arrested on the 
spot, and, by decree of the Parliament of Paris, 
whipped publicly three days in succession, and 
branded on the forehead by the hangman in the 
prCvSence of his mother, who encouraged him by 
shouting, “Jesus Christ forever.” He was ban- 
isIkhI to Metz, where, while working at his trade 
in July of the same year, he heard that a solemn 
procession was to take place the next day in the 
environs of the town. In his blind and furious 
zeal he left his work and liroke down the images,, 
at the feet of which the Catholics were to hawt 
burnt incense, llciiig arrested as soon as he re- 
turned to town, he did not attem])t to disavow 
the deed, but gloried in it. He was sentenced to 
the most horrible punishment, which was inflicted 
in the following manner: First, his right hand 
was cut off; then his nose was torn out ; the skin 
was torn from his arms with pincers ; his nipi)les 
were plucked out ; his head was confined in two 
circlets of red-hot iron, and whilst he was still 
chanting in a loud voice this versicle from the 
CXVlh Psalm, 

“Tlieir idolii arc silver and gold, 

The work of men’s hands,” 

his bleeding and mutilated Ijody was thrown upon 
the blazing fagots. 

John I^eclerc had a younger Inother, Peter, a 
simple wool-carder like himself, who remained at 
Meaux, devoted to the same faith and cause. He 
became the first minister of the reforim d gospel 
in France, and forty or fifty failhful members 
formed the nucleus of the little clnirch whieh 
grew up. The meetings were held in the house 
of an old man named vStepheii Maiigan, and 
twenty yeprs after the mart3Tdom of John I,eelerc • 
the membership had increased in spite of all per- 
secutions, until it numbered between three and 
four hundred persons. On the Stli of September, 
1546, the house was surrounded, and nearly sixty 
men, women and children were taken after a sharp 
zesistance. They were all sent before the Parlia- 


ment of Paris ; fourteen of the men were sen- 
tenced to be burnt alive in the market place at 
Meaux, and the sentence was executed in the 
presence of their wives and nearest relatives, who 
were compelled bj^ tlie aiilliorities to be present. 

On the death of Henry 11., in Jul>', 1559, his 
eldest son, Francis, ascended the throne and 
assumed the title of I'rancis 11. He is described 
as a “boy of sixteen, a i^oor creature both in 
mind and body.” A little more than a year pre- 
vious to the death of his father he had married 
the beantiftd but strong-wille<l, cruel and design- 
ing Mary Stuart, of Scotland, who seems to have 
been greatly influenced by the still more cruel 
and determined Catliarine de Medici, the queen- 
mother ; and during Francis’ short and inglorious 
reign of one ami a half years, tliese two womqr., 
aided and abetted by the Guises, deluged France 
in blood and caused the fires of iKTSccutioii to 
burn with renewed \a*gf)r. 

The romance that has becMi woven about the 
life of Mary vStuart, aided by the sympathy arising 
from her long imprisonment and treacherous death, 
has caused many historians to mistake her real 
character ; but no one can read the incidents of 
her brief aseeiulency in Th‘ance, as recorded by 
M. Guizot, without reaching the conclusion that 
with similar opportunities and years of experi- 
ence, she would have fully equalled Catharine de 
Medici in craft and ( rnelty. 

TH])ntics from Parliament went immediately, 
according to custom, to oiTer their felicitations lo^ 
tile new king, and to a4: him “towliom it was 
his pleasure that they should thenceforward apply 
for (o learn his will and receive his coniinands.” 
Francis replied: “ Witli the approbation of the 
(jneeii, my iiiolluM*, I have chosen the Duke of 
Guise and the Cardinal of T.orraine, iny uncles, 
to have the direction of the state ; the fijrmer will 
take charge- of tin* department of war, the latter 
the administration of finance and justice ; ” and 
M. Guizot adds : ‘‘Up to the very last moment, 
either liy themselves or through their niece, Mary 
vStuart, the Guises preserved their influence over 
him.” Wlieii we n ad of wliat followed we cease 
to w<mder at the invectives of that stern old 
patri(^t and reformer, John Knox, after the estab- 
lishment of Mary’s frivolous court at Ivlinbiirgh, 
or at the snbse(juent determined course of iCliza- 
beth. 

The young king, with his mind groping in the 
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darkness of his weak understanding, was sur- “but I hear it said that the people are against 
prised and horrified at the cruelties enacted in you only. I wdsh you could be away from here 



for a time, that 
we might see 
whether it is you 
or I that they 
are against/' 
But llie Guises 
set about re- 
moving this idea 
by telling him 
“ that iieilluT lu* 
nor his brothers 
would live one 
hour after their 
departure, and 
that the house 
of Bourbon were 
only seeking 
how to extermi- 
nate the king’s 
house/' The 
caresses of his 
yon ng ([ueeii 
added weight to 
these assertions 
of her uncles, 
who made a 
cruel use of their 
easy victory. 

‘ ‘ For a w hole 
month," acc(jrd- 
ing to contempo- 
rary chronicles, 
" there was noth' 
ing but hanging 
or drowning 
folks. Thcl^oire 
was covered with 
corpses, vStrung 
six, eight, ten 
and fifteen to 
long poles.” 
“What was 
strange to see,” 
•says Regnier de 
la P 1 a n c h e , 
‘and had never 


i):*;ATn of imNRY ii. 


been wont under 


ills name :s tiu head of tlie gov’eriiment. “I any form of government, they were led out 


ilon’t knowhow is,“ he said to the Guises, to execution without having any sentence pro- 
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jiouticed against them publicly, or having the 
cause of their death declared, or having their 
names mentioned. They of the Guises reserved 
the chief of them after dinner io make sport for 
the ladies; the two sexes were ranged at the win- 
dows of the cavStle, as if it were a question of 
seeing some mummery played. And what is 
worse, the king and his young brothers were 
present at these spectacles, as if the desire were to 
* blood ’ them ; the sufferers were pointed out to 
them by the Cardinal of horraine with all the 
signs of a man greatly rejoiced, and when the. 
poor wretches died with more than usual firm- 
ness, he would say, * See, sir, what lirazenness 
and madness : the fear of death cannot abate their 
pride and felonry. What would they do, then, 
if they had you in their clutches? ’ ” 

These “after-dinner drownings,” with the 
young queen, IMar}- Stuart, a girl of onl}" seven- 
teen, as an interested and aniu.sed .spectator, pre- 
sent her in a very different light from that in 
which she has been usually painted, and they go 
far towards excusing the perfidy of Elizabeth, 
even if she did bring about the execution of her 
“fair cousin/’ as is generally believed, by treach- 
ery and deceit. 

These were hideous exhibitions of man’s de- 
pravity, and it costs a pang to record them ; but 
it is right that it should be done, for history is 
bound to do justice to the crimes and errors of 
the past, e.specially when the past had no idea of 
guilt in the commission of them. They .serve a.s 
warnings for the future, and create a more kindly 
spirit toward one another in our desire to atone 
for the errors of our ancestors. 

The foregoing will afford a good idea of how 
the common people were treatecl when they fell 
under the condemnation of the authorities. Nei- 
ther mercy ilor leniency was .shown to them. 
Thc}^ were subjected to a refinement of barbarity 
that would have made savages blmsli, not .so much 
from the cruelty of their adversaries, as a 
sincere desire to deter others, by the rigor of the.se 
punishments, from being influenced by what 
they religiously believed to be a ju rnicious and 
fatal example. Heretics of influence and .standing 
were treated with more coii.sideration in the man- 
ner of their puni.shmeiit, but it was merely a milder 
means of accomplishing the .same end. We have 
neither the .space nor the desire to go through the 
long lists of horrors that were inflicted upon the 


Huguenots during their memorable struggle for 
religious lilx;rty, but having quoted characteristic 
examples of the treatment of common offenders, 
we will now relate an in.stance in a higher grade 
of sooieU', and let tlie.se .stand as reprc.sentatives 
of the thousands of similar ones that occurred all 
over France. 

Eouis de Herquin was a nobleman, born at 
Pa.ssy, near Paris, about i49<l Kemaining a 
bachelor, and po.s.scs.sed of a patrimonial e.state 
which yielded him a niodc.st income of about 
a year, but which was amply suflicieiit for his 
needs, he devoted himself to study and the con- 
.sideration of religious matters with an indepen- 
dence of mind which in due lime brought down • 
upon his head the condemnation of the ecclesias- 
tical authorities. Heing high in favor with the 
king, PVancis I., he succeeded during the .space 
of about six years in evading the vengeanceof the 
Church, but hiswTak and vacillating royal friend 
finally abandoned him to the sanguinary mercy 
of the ecclesiastics, and on the i6th of April, 
1529, he was brought before the court for the last 
time. “Eouis Herquin,” said the President to 
him, “you are convicted of having belonged to 
the sect of Euther, and of having made wicked 
books against the maj(\sty of God ami His glorioiLS 
mother. In con.sequence, we do sentence you to 
make honorable amends, bareheaded and with a 
waxen taper alight in your hand, in the great 
cv)urt of the palace, crying for mercy to God, the 
king and the law for the offence by you com-- 
mitted. After that you will be conducted bare- 
headed and on foot to the Place de Greve, 
where your books will be burned before your 
eyes. Then you will be taken in front of the 
church of Notre Dame, wJiere you will make 
honorable amends to God and the glorious Vir- 
gin, Mis mother. After which a hole will be 
pierced in your tongue, that member wherewith 
you have sinned. Ea.stly, you will be placed in 
the pri.son of the Bishop, and will be there con- 
fined between two stone walls for the whole of 
your life. And we forbid that there ever be 
•given you book to read or pen and ink to 
write.” 

From this horrible and blasphemous sentence 
Benpiin appealed to the king, but the latter was 
afraid any longer to exteml his protection over 
his old friend ; and a few days later the court 
revised its sentence, and for the penalty of i>er- 
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petual iiiiprisouinent substituted that of the 
stake. 

We borrow the account of the execution from a 
letter of Erasmus, written on the evidence of an 
eye-witness : On the 22d of April, 1529, tlic offi- 
cers of Parliament entered Berquiii’s gloomy 
chamber. lie arose quietly and went with them, 
arriving at the Place de Gr^ve, where the stake 
was set, about three o’clock in the afternoon. He 
wore a gown of velvet, garments of satin and 
damask, and hose of gold thread. “Alas ! ’’ said 
some as they saw him pass, “ he is of noble lin- 
eage, a mighty great scholar, expert in science, 
and su]:)tle withal, and nevertheless he hath gone 
out of his .senses.'’ These expressions reveal the 
real disposition and compassionate feelings of his 
adversaries, who felt that it was a painful but 
religious dnty to dCvStroy sucli a troublesome 
and hurtful heretic for the glory of God and the 
preserv'ation of the true faith. Honest and igno- 
rant fanaticism, in its multifarious forms, is the 
most dangerous power the world has ever had to 
contend against, atui the les,s()ns of the past, if 
well learned, will save us from the reix'tition of 
its follies and horrors in the future. 

Berquin remained calm and dignified. No 
symptom of agitation appeared either in his face 
or the attitude of his body. He had the bearing 
of a man who is meditating in his cabinet on the 
subject of his .studies, or in a temple on the affairs 
of heaven. When the order was given him to 
dismount from the tumbrel, he ol^eyed cheerfully 
xind without hesitation ; nevertheless he had not 
about him any of that audacity, that arrogance, 
which in the ca.se of malefactors is sometimes 
bred of their natural savagery. Before he died he 
made a .speech to the people ; but none could hear 
him, so great was the noise which the. .soldiers 
made according, it is said, to the orders they had 
received. When the cord which hound him to 
the post sulfocated his voice, not a soul in the 
crowd ejaculated the name of Jesus, whom it was 
cu-stomary to evoke even in favor of parricides 
and the sacrilegious, to such an extent had the 
multitude been excited agaiiust him by those who 
arc to be found everywhere and who can do any- 
thing with the feelings of the simple and ignorant. 
The smoke and flamc.s soon ]>roduced suffocation, 
ai.d one more pu^ spirit entered the realms Where 
persecution ceas^. . “I never saw any one die 
more Christianly/ exclaimed the grand peni- 


tentiary of Paris, as he withdrew from the still 
smoking stake. But the majority of the crowd 
cried out, “He was a heretic.” Others said, 
“God is the only ju.st Judge, and happy is the 
man whom He absolves.'*^ Some whi.spered 
below their breath, “It is only through the 
cross that Christ will triumph in the kingdom 
of the Gauls.” And their prediej-ion was the 
true one. 

The martyrdom of Berquin put a .stop to the 
attempt at (iua.si -tolerance in favor of aristocratic 
and learned reformers which Francis I. had 
e.ssayed to practise, and persecution thence- 
forward followed its natural course of riot and 
civil war, embracing the incidents already men- 
tioned, spreading deva.station and .slaughter over 
the green fields of France, and shaking the very 
foundations of the kingdom for a period of sixty- 
nine years, until the victory of Henry of Navarre, 
at Tvry, on the 14th of March, 1590, gave him the 
power, eight years later, to i.ssue the famous 
edict of Nantes, giiaranleeing religious toleration 
within the borders of France. 

The Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

Meanwhile the massacre of vSt. Bartholomew 
had taken place in 1572, during the reign of 
Charles IX., a prince of but little greater iheiital 
vigor than his brother, Francis II., and who seems 
never to have been quite alile to decide for himself 
between Catholici.sin and Protestantism, but who 
finally yielded to the .strong will of his mother, 
and allowed events to take their own course. St. 
Bartholomew was a political, rather than a re- 
ligious outbreak, and was a result of tlie ]>ilter 
rivalries and jealousies existing between the 
Guises, \\ho were the head and leaders of the 
. “ Holy Alliance ” or Catholic party, and Admiral 
Coligny, the leader of the Huguenots. It is so 
regarded by M. Guizot, a painstaking and un- 
prejudiced Protestant hi.storian, who profoundly 
studied the subject. But the infamous instiga- 
tors of this horrible butchery made use of the 
religious frenzy and inflamed prejudices of the 
people as a means of carrying out their designs, 
and for this reason the obloquy attaching to it 
has Ixjen unjustly charged agakist the Catholic 
Church. 

On the 22d of August, 1572, the day l^efore the 
massacre, while Coligny was returning 011 foot 
from the palace to his home, he was fired upon 
. from the window of a house by an assassin in the 
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employ of the Guises, and two fingers of his right 
hand were shot away and a ball lodged in his left 
ann. The assassin escaped, and Coligny pro- 
ceeded on his way home, where, after his wounds 
were dressed, he sought and obtained an inter- 
view with the king. About 2 p. u. the latter 
called, accom- 
panied by liijj 
mother and two 
younger broth- 
ers, the Dukes 
of Anjou and 
Alen9on, the 
former of wliom 
subsequently 
bec.ame Henry 
HI., of France. 

T he queen- 
niothcr and her 
younger sons 
were very un- 
popular with 
the Huguenots, 
many of whom 
were present at 
the time, and 
they did not 
hesitate to de- 
clare, by means 
of scowls and 
nods, that they 
believed' them 
guilty of the 
attempted mur- 
der of their 
idolized leader. 

Catharine and 
the young 
dukes soon be-^ 
came badly 
frightened at 
the ominous ap- 
pearance of 
their surround- 
i n g s , and 
availed themselves of the first opportunity to make 
a hasty departure. The king femained sometime 
in friendly conversation with Coligny, during 
which he expressed the bitterest resentment 
against the Guises, and declared that he would 


cause them to be severely punished for their out- 
rageous crime. 

On the following day, Saturday, August 23, 
1572, in the afternoon, the queen -mother, the 
Duke of Anjou and several of the Catholic lead- 
ers held a .secret conference with the king in his 


clo.sel, during which they represented to him that 
the Huguenots lia<l seized u]ion this occasion for 
taking np anns against him ; that they had sent 
dispatches to Germany to procure a levy of ten 
thousand reiters (cavaliy^ soldiers), and to the 
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Swiss cantons for atiother levy of ten thousand 
foot. Catharine also declared vehemently that 
the French captains in the interests of the Hugue- 
nots, had most of them left Paris to raise levies 
in the kingdom, while the Catholics, disgusted 
with so long a war and harassed with .so many 
kinds of calamities, had decided to form a league 
and elect a Captain-General for the purpose, of 
waging effectual war against the heretics. The 
whole of France would thus be armed and di- 
vided into two great contending parties, I^etweeii 
which the king would remain isolated and with- 
out any command or authority. “All that is 
necessary,” .said Catherine, “is to kill the ad- 
miral, the head and front of all the civil wars ; 
•the design and eiiterimse of the Huguenots will 
die with him, and the Catholics, satisfied with 
the sacrify'e of two or three men, will remain 
forever in obedience to you.” The Duke ot 
Anjou left a written history of this celebrated 
meeting, and after the address of the queen- 
mother, he adds; “At the beginning the king 
would not by any means consent to have the 
admiral touched ; feeling, however, some fear of 
the danger which we had so well depicted and 
represented to him, he desired that, in a case of 
such importance, every one slaould at once state 
his opinion.” When each of those present had 
spoken, the king appeared still undecided. 

The secret conference then dissolved, but the 
matter had become a family affair, in which the 
lives of Catharine and her sons were at stake, 
and she was* too determined a woman to let it 
drop after having gone so far. In the evening, 
about nine or ten o’clock, says Marguerite of 
Valois, the bride of Henry of Navarre and 
sister of the king, “she sent Marshal <le Retz 
privately to him, who represented that, as his 
faithful servant, he could not conceal from him 
the danger he was in if he were to abide by his 
resolution to do justice on M. de Guise, because 
it was necessary that he should know that the 
attack upon the admiral was not M. de Guise’s 
doing alone, but that my brother Henry, after- 
>vard king of France, and the queen, my mother, 
had been concerned in it, which M. do Gui.se and 
his friends would not fail to reveal, and which 
would place his Majestj” in U position of great 
danger and ct w>:irrassment. '’ Toward midnight 
Catharine agai i went down to the king, followed 
by hei son H‘.nry, and four other councillors. 


They found him more put out than ever. “Tlie 
Guises,” said the queen-mother, “ will denounce 
you, together with me and j^oiir brother; the 
Huguenots will believe that you were in concert 
with the party, and they will take the whole royal 
family to task. War is inevitable. Better win a 
battle in Paris, where we hold all the chiefs in 
our clutches, than put it to hazarc^ in the field.” 
“ After a struggle of an hour and a half,” con 
tinues Marguerite of Valois, “the king, in a vio- 
lent state of agitation, still hesitated, when the 
queen-mother, fearing lest, if there were further 
delay, all would be discovered, said to him, ‘ Per- 
mit me and your brother, sir, to retire to some 
other part of the kingdom.’ Charles rose from 
his seat : ‘ By God’s death,’ said he, ‘since you 
think pro])er to kill the admiral, I consent ; l)ul 
all the Huguenots in Paris as well, in order that 
tliere relnain not one lo reproach me aftervvanl. 
Give the orders at once.’” And he went back 
into his room. 

Tfie queen-molher, anxious to profit by the 
permission thus wrung from the weak, vain and 
cowardly king in a moment of heat and passion, 
gave orders on the instant for the signal of 
slaughter, which, according to previous arrange* 
ment, was not to have been given until an hour 
before daybreak. But she was afraid the king 
might change his mind, as he .actually did a few 
hours later, and she, therefore, hastened to set the 
machinery of massacre in motion before he could 
have time to reflect. 

The projectors of the outrage had hastily but 
carefully prepared for its execution, apportioning 
out among themselves and their agents the dif- 
ferent quarters of the city. The Guises had re- 
served to themselves a special vengeance in the 
slaughter of Coligiiy, and as soon as the signal 
was given they hastened to his house jit the head 
of a party of their followers. Awakened by the 
noise around the liouse and tlie firing of arque- 
bu.se shots in his court-yard, Coligny very well 
understood what was going to hajipen. Hastib 
springing out of bed and putting on his dre.ssing- 
gown, he stood leaning against the wall, as he 
said to a Protestant clergyiiKin named Merlin, 
who was sitting up with him, “M. Merlin, say 
me a prayer ; I commit my soul to my vSaviour.” 
At this moment one of his officers rushed into tin* 
room and exclaimed, “ My lord, it is God calling 
us! ” ” I have long been ready to die,” said the 
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admiral, calmly, “but you, my frieiuLs^ save your- all over, my lord,” was tl e answer, and the inur- 
selves if it is still possible.” All ran upstairs, derers threw the body out of the window, where 
and most of them escaped b}" the roof, except a it remained for an instant nixm the sill, either 
German ser- 
vant, who re- 
mained with his 
master, as little 
coiiccriied as ^if 
nothing unusual 
were taking 
place. Two 
men, inferior 
.servants of the 
Guises, entered 
first. One of 
them, named 
Bell me, came 
forward, saying, 

“Art thou not 
the admiral?” 

“ Young man.” 
said Coligny, 

“thou comest 
against a 
wounded and 
an aged man. 

Thou’ it not 
sli Often my life 
much.’^ Behine 
i n s t a n t 1 y 
plunged into his 
stomaclf a huge 
p()inted boar- 
spear, which he 
carried in his 
hand, and then 
hastily with- 
draw i n g it, 
struck him over 
the Iiead with 
the weapoi;. 

Coligny fell, 
crying out con- 
temptuously, 

“If it were but 
a man!” Others 
came in and 
struck him as 
he lay itpon the 

floor At this moment the Duke of Guise shouted accidentally or voluntarily, as of to defend a last 
from the court-yard, *‘Behme, hast done? ” “’Tis remnant of life. Then it fell heavily to the 

3 » 
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ground. The two infamous brothers who were 
waiting for it turned over the corpse, wiped the 
blood from the face, and .said, “Faith, ’tis he, 
sure enough.” vSome have .said that the duke 
gave it a kick in the face. A .servant cut off the 
head and took it to the queen-niotlier, the king, 
and the Duke of Anjou, who were waiting in the 
palace of the Louvre. 

It will be seen from the foregoing account, 
tvhich we have adapted from the liistory of M. 
Guizot, and wdiich is no doul)t a correct .state- 
ment ot the affair, that Catherine de Medici and 
her son, the Duke of Anjou, afterwards Henry 
III., w^ere the real projectors of the Mas.sacre of 
St. Bartholomew, which they brought ai)out from 
motives of cowardice, love of power, and jealoti.S}' 
of Coligny. 

As usual with murderers and assassins, they 
were seized with fright at the first .sound of their 
own crime. We will let the Duke of Anjou tell 
the .story in his own language : “ After but two 
hours’ re.st during the night, just as the dav was 
beginning to break, the king, the (lueen, my 
mother, and I, went to the frontal of the Lc/iivre, 
adjoining the tennis-court, into a loom which 
looks upon the area of the .stable-yard, to .see the. 
coniniencement of the work. We had not been 
there long when, as wc were weighing the is.sues 
and the conseciuences of so i>rctit (i?i entryprise, on 
w'hich, sooth to say, we had up to that time 
scarcely besUnved a thought, we heard a pistol- 
shot fired. I could not .say in what .spot, or 
whether it knocked over anybody, but well know 
that sound wounded all three of us so deeply in 
s])irit that it knocked over our senses and judg- 
ment, stricken with terror and apprehension at 
the great troubles which were then about to set 
in. To prevent them, we sent a gentleman at 
once and with all haste to M. de Gui.se, to tell him 
and command him cxprc.s.sly from us to retire into 
lii.s quarters and to be careful to take no steps again.st 
the admiral, this' single command putting a stop 
to evei^thing else, becau.se it had been determined 
that in no spot in the city should any .steps be 
t iken until, as a preliminary, the admiral had 
been killed. But soon afterwards the gentleman 
returning told us that M. de, Gui.se had an.swered 
h»ni that the conimaiiti came too late, that the 
admiral \'a.s <lcad, and the work was begun 
throughout the .st of the city. So we went back 
to our original determination and let ourselves 


follow the thread of the course of the enter- 
prise.” 

This picture of thc.se three infamous persons, 
the.se vile birds of ill omen, these wretches in 
human shape, li.stening to the .sounds of cruelty 
and murder which they Iiad set in motion, and at 
the same time trembling and cringing with base 
and ignoble cowardice, is perhaps un.surpassed in 
the literature of the world. 

Once let loose upon the St. Bartholomew, the 
Parisian populace was eager indeed, but not alone 
in its eagerne.ss for the work of ma.s.sacre ; the 
gentlemen of the court took part in it pas.sion- 
ately, from a spirit of vengeance, from religions 
hatred, from the effects of .smelling blo(xl, and 
from covetou.sne.s.s at the ]>ro.spect.s of con fi.scat ions 
at hand. The actual number .slain will never lx? 
known. There is in the account books of the 
cemetery of the Innocents at Paris a grim and 
gha.stly entry of payment to the grave-diggers for 
inlen'ing i loo dead bodies that had been .stranded 
at the turns of the Seine ; while a well-known 
author .speaks of .jCKX^ corp.ses that Charles IX. 
might have seen floating down the river'; and the 
corpses were not all thrown into the rWor. The 
number of jicrsons butchered throughout France 
has been estimated as high ns kx),(x.x), and as 
low' as io,(XK3. The real number w'as probably 
between 5o,rxx') and 75, ow. 

All lvuro])e, Catholic as well as Protestant, 
cried out with horror at .so terrible a mas.sacre, 
while the infamous authors of it did the be.st they 
could to e.xcu.se them.selves ; but liistory lia.s .set 
the indelible mark of infamy U])on them. Charles 
meanly attem])ted to throw the blame uj)on his 
late friend Coligny and the (iuises. On the first 
day of the ma.s.sacre, about mid day, his cowardly 
fears being fully arou.sed, he. ordered his ofllcers 
to “get on horseback, take wdtli them all the 
forces in the city, and keep their eyes open day 
and night to t)ut a stop to the .sai.d murder, pil- 
lage and .sedition arising beeau.se of the rivalr>' 
l)etw'een the houses of Gui.se and Chatillon, and 
because they of Gui.se had been threatened by the 
admiral’s friends.” On the 25th, two days after 
the ma.ssacrc, he wTote to all his agents at home 
and abroad, affinning that “wdiat had happened 
at Paris had been done .solely to prevent the exe- 
cution of an accursed coiLspi racy which the admiral 
and his allies had concocted against him, his 
mother and his brothers.” 
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But the aven^^iiig ghosts of his murdered sub- 
jects rose up before his disordered vision and 
would not let him rest. “His looks,” wrote the 
Venetian ambassador, a short time after the mas- 
sacre, “have become melancholy and sombre ; in 
his conversation and audiences he does not look 
the speaker in the face ; he droops his head, closes 
his eyes, opens them all at once, and as if he 
found the movement painful, closes them again 
with no less suddenness. It is feared that the 
demon of vengeance has possessed him. To tire 
himself at any price is his object. He remains on 
horseback for twelve or fourU‘cn consecutive hours ; 
and so he goes hunting and coursing throngh the 
woods the same animal, the stag, for two or three 
days, never stopping to eat. and never resting but 
an instant during the night.” 'I'wo years after 
the massacre he was attacked liy an inllainmatory 
malady which brought on a violent hemorrhage. 
During his troubled sleep he was visited ]>y hor- 
rible dreams and bloody visions of St. Bartholo- 
mew. He no Kmger retained in his room anybody 
but two of his servants and his nurse, “ of whom 
Ik* was very fond, although she was a Huguenot. 
When she had lain down u])on a chest and was 
just beginning to doze, hearing the king moan- 
ing, weeping and sighing, she went full gently 
up to the bed: ‘Ah! nur.se, nurse,’ said he, 
* what bloodshed and what murder ! Ah ! what 
evil coun.scl have I follow’cd ! Oh! iin- Ood, hir- 
give me then and have mercy upon me, if it may 
plca.se l^iee. I know' not w'hat hath come to me, 
so lievvildered and agitated do tliey make me. 
What will be the end of it all ? What .shall I do ? 
1 am lo.st ; 1 .see it well !’” And thus he (*on- 
tiiiued to ravt‘ until death released his troubled 
soul. It is .said that before his death the blood 
oozed from his body through the pores of the 
skin, and he died in the most horrible anguish 
and terror. 

Henry HI. .succeeded his brother as king of 
I'rancc, and after a short and troubled reign, full 
of bloodshed and unrest, lu* w'as mur<U*red by a 
monk, who obtained a private audience under the 
pretence of delivering a secret dispatch. The 
monk, seeing the king’s attention taken up w’ith 
reading, drew a knife from bis sleeve and drove it 
into Henry’s abdomen, beloW" the navel, .so deep 
that he could not withdraw' it, and left it .sticking 
in the wound. But the king, w ith great exertion, 
drew’ it out, and struck the monk a blow w’ith the 
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point of it on his left eyelirow’, crying out, “ Ah ! 
wicked monk! he has killed me; kill him!” 
Tile guards w'ho were near, hearing the cry, ran 
quickly up, and in.staiitly mas.sacred the a.ssa.ssin, 
who .stretched out his arms again.st the wall, in 
imitation of the crucifix, w'hil.st the lilow’s w’cre 
dealt him. Henry died that night in great 
agony. 

Catherine de Medici, the unnatural mother, the 
inhuman w'oman, the prime in.stigator of vSt. Bar- 
tholomew', died in neglect and ol)scurity a few 
months after the death (d her .son Henry. 

And thus perished the three persons w'ho w'cre 
re.s])onsible for the most celebrated ma.s.sacre that 
has stained the pages of hi. story ! 

SOME CURIOUS HISTORICAL FACTS. 

Old Laws Regarding Crippled and Deformed Rulers. 

T IIICRIJ were law’s among many of the ancient 
nations ]mdiibiting the siicee.ssion of a 
crippled or deformed king to the throne; Imt by 
general consent such laws have long since fallen 
into abeyance. Tin* idea i.s, by .some, traced tt) 
the Jewish law, forbidding a person having a 
physical blemi.sh of any de.seription to otVu'iate at 
the altar, bnt it is more likely due to the respect 
entertained by all .savaue or lialf-civilized peo])les 
for manly strength, and the feeling that a de- 
formed man is not a ])roj)er person to be a leader 
of soldier^. It was tlierefore t-ommon among 
c(m<pier(»rs, w'hen kings were made cajdives, to 
jml out their eye.*-’, cut off tbeir lliiimbs. or in 
.some otlier w'a\' to mutilate the liody in order 
that they w'onld nev’cr again be able to ascend the 
throne. .Several iiistaiK'es of this are recorded in 
the Billie, as when the eyes of Zedekiah were put 
out, a ])iece of cruelty that in lati*r times was re 
])eated in Portugal, w'hen several de])osed kings 
w'ere thus rendered sightle.ss to take from them 
all Iiope of successful relH‘llion. To such an 
e.xteiit w as the notion carried that a Wel.sh priiu'c 
W'as once set aside from the succession because his 
nose had been broken, and a Spanish prince be- 
cause he stammered. 

* The ri-now’iied Sapor, of Persia, was called 
“ Lf.)rd of the .shoulders,” on account of a yxen- 
liarily in his method of ninlilatiiig his prisoners. 
He first caused a hole to be ynercerl iii their 
shoulders, throngh w'hieh a .strong cord was 
passetl, by means of w’hich their shoulders w’cre 
dislocated and they were rendered hefl^less crip- 
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pies for the remainder of their lives. The ancient God. It was their custom to put out the eyes 
Jews were noted for their cruelty to their prisoners, of their prisoners, to saw their bodies asunder, to 



drive over them 
with scythed 
chariots or sharp- 
toothed harrows, 
to mutilate thejii, 
and to inflict 
other cruel and 
barbarous punish- 
incuts upon them. 
T h e i r fanatical 
and fierce cruelly 
to their enemies 
was the principal 
cause of their own 
i 1 1 - tr e a t m e ii t 
when the}' them- 
selves fell victims 
to the vicissitudes 
of war. 

Historic Stumbles. 

vStuiilldiiig a t 
the outset of any 
important enter- 
prise is regarded 
as unlucky, for 
the reason that 
it is a mistake or 
accident at the 
very iiicei)tion, 
and few ])eople 
have any confi- 
dence in the well- 
known adage, 
“A bad begin- 
ning m a k e s a 
good ending. ’ 
Several historic 
stumbles are re- 
corded. Julius 
Ciesar stumbK.d 
when landing on 
the African coast ; 
so did Scipio Af- 
ricaiius ; and each 
had the tact to 
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turn the accident 


a singular fac when we consider that they to his own account by pretending that he fell 
claimed ta be the special and peculiar jicople of on purpose, and by seizing the earth with his 
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hands claimed thus to take more secure pos- 
session. Napoleon stumbled when landing in 
■Egypt, and the fact was remembered after the 
unlucky termination of that ill-advised enter- 
prise ; but William I. of Kngland also stumbled 
when landing at Bulverhythe, and grasping a 
stone in one hand and a fistful of grass in the 
other, shouted, “Thus do I seize this land.’* 

Origin of the Term “Pin-Money.** 

Pins were introduced into Ivngland hy Catha- 
rine, wife of Henry VIII., and, as then made, 
were ornaments rather than articles of utility. 
They were of brass, ivory, silver or gold, were 
placed in the hair or on various parts of the cloth- 
ing as articles of jewelry, and .sometimes weighed 
eight or ten otinces. The Spanish manufacturers 
were allowed to sell them only during the Christ- 
mas holidays, and it became the fashion for a 
gentleman, at holiday sea.sons, to present the 
ladies of his family with money to buy ]hns. On 
account of their great cost, only the wealthy 
could at first afford to buy tlieni ; and even after 
j)ins had become common and cheap, tlie prac- 
tice of giving the money continued, and hence 
the name. 

Application of the Title, “ Father of His Country.** 

The title, “Father of II is Country,” was first 
applied, according to one hi.storian, to Cincin- 
natus, but there is much in the story altogether 
mythicahand luicertain. It was undoubtedly ap- 
plied to Cicero, who lived, from B. C. io6 to 43, 
and broke up the Cataline consjnracy. It was 
given to Julius Cuesar after the vSpanish rebellion, 
to Augustus, to Co.smo de Medici, Andrea Doria 
and other distingui.shed men of different nations, 
lyouis XVI., Henry IV. and I^ouis XVIII., of 
France, were styled “Father of tlie People,” as 
also was Christian III., of Denmark. The title, 
“ Father of His Countr>^” was not the only one 
bestowed on Washington. He was styled the 
“American Fabius,” from his cautious policy, 
and from the fact that he never won a battle, but 
wore out the enemy by harassing campaigns. 
I^ord Byron, in his ode to Napoleon, styles Wa.sh- 
ington “The Ciiicinnatus of the West.” Vittorio 
Alfieri, the Italian dramatist, called him the 
“Deliverer of America.” He was styled the 
“ vSaviour of His Countu ” by the newspapers of 
his own day. “ Lovely Georgius ” by the British 


soldiers, and the “ vStep- father of His Country’* 
by political opponents during his second term. 

What Were the “ Middle Ages *’ ? 

History is generally divided into three eras or 
periods — the Ancient, Mediaeval (Middle Ages) 
and Modern. In order that the boundary lines 
may strike the eye, we will pre.scnt the matter in 
the form of a chart, as follows : 

C Prom the beginning of the^ Dawn of 
Ancient- human period to the downfall of - time to 

the Homan Kmpire in the West. ^ .\.D. 476. 

C l‘Vom the fall of Rome to the J 476 
Mediaeval J discovery of America by Co- v io 

( lumbus. J 1492. 

Prom the discovery of Ameri- 1 1492 

ca to the present time. j onward. 

This is the accepted form of divisioti. A few 
historians, however, think that the great migra- 
tion of the Teutonic tribes, which Ix'gan al)OUt 
A. I). 375, or 100 years before the fall of Home, 
shotdd mark the close of the ancient and the 
ojRiiing of the mediirval period. There are other 
authorities who prefer to put the end of the 
mediawal and the beginning of tlie modern era 
at the capture of Constantinople l)y the Turks in 
1453, while there are .still others who mark the 
boundary line between die mediaval and modern 
eras at the discovery of printing by movable 
types, which occurred between 1423 and 1436. 

Paternoster Row. 

This is the name of a street in London almost 
under the shadow of St. Paul’s Catliedral. It is 
so called, according to antiquarians, from the fact 
tliat 4CX) or 500 years ago the makers of rosaries 
or pater no.sters lived and had their shops there. 
As education became general, religious, books 
were added to the .stock-in-trade, and in course 
of time the entire .street was given up to pub- 
lishers* and .stationers’ establi.sliments. No 
vehicles were formerly allowed to enter the street, 
which, although in the mid.st of a great metro- 
polis, ^vas thus kept quiet, and even at present it 
i.s. not a general thoroughfare. Many of the 
essayists and poets of a century ago mention it, 
and not always in the most reverential terms. 
As Paternoster How was the publication centre, 
so Grub Street, now Milton Street, .so called not 
from the poet, but from a wealthy builder, was 
the headquarters of the writing fraternity. It 
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was filled with houses of ujean aspect anti jxxjr 
itilcriot, heuce the name came to be applied to 
trashy and worthless productions. 

Talented Fathers and Degenerate Sons. 

It has often l 3 eeii noted that the sons of remark- 
able men have generally been of humble abilities, 
and numbers of instances might be cited from 
history lo prove the truth of the statement. 
Henry II., of Kngland, was an able man* —his son 
John was quite the contrary ; Ivdward II., a weak 
prince, was son of the warlike and successful 
ICdward I. ; Richard II. was the .son of the famous 
Hlack Prince. In Krench hi.story, the effeminate 
Louis VIII. was the son of Philippe Auguste ; 
Charles the Fool was son of Charles the Wise. 
In (xermain’, Henry VI. was the son of the great 
Harbarossa. The sons of the philosophers were 
almo.st uniformly ob.scure men ; the sons of the 
])oets are never heard of. Napoleon’s .son was 
crushed by the weight of his father’s fame. 
Lord Chesterfield wrote his inimitable letters to a 
youth who is not known outside of the pages of 
that volume, and .so on throughout history. On 
the contrary, a few conspicuous examples have 
occurred of a talented .son ecpialling or exceeding 
the achievements of his father. Alexander the 
Great was .son of Philip the (treat ; Charlemagne 
was .son of Pepin ; and the Pitts, father and son, 
were equally noted in British annals. In America 
the (//r/twf Lord Bacon, that “gR*at men have 
no coiitiiiiiaiice,” is verified in the ca.ses of nearly 
all onr noted .statesmen. Washington had no 
children, and, .so far as known, there is, with the 
t xee])tion of the Adams family, no lineal deseen- 
dant of any of his contemporaries or of their great 
.successors, such as Web.ster, Clay, Calhoun and 
Benton, now in public life. 


Sonp Among the Ancients. 

The ancients hail soap made from the lye of 
a.shes, and I’liny says the German soap was con- 
sidered the best. few years ago, a .soapboiler’s 
shop was discovered in Pompeii, with .some of the 
soap, which, even after 1800 years’ burial, had 
not lo.st all its virtue. The price of soap in 
Pb’ny’s time was, however, Very high, and the 
Romans l ad a Mih.slitutc foj it in a certain root 
brought from A.'-ca, which made lather. A kind 
of glutinous ea*th was u.scd for cleansing pnr- 


po.scs, and fine sand rul)l)ed on the body with the 
liand was also employed. Soap is twice men- 
tioned ill the Bible, the first time by Jeremiah, 
600 B. C., who .says: “Though thou wash thee 
with nitre and take thee much soap, yet thy ini- 
quity is marked before me, .saith the Lord God.’* 
Malachi, 400 B. C., .speaks of “fuller’s .soap,” 
both allu.sions .showing the great antiquity of the 
article. 

The Don Quixote of the North. 

Charles XII., of Sweden, was .so called on 
account of his heatlstrong, impetuous valor, 
which was seldom restrained, either by consider- 
ations of prudence or common .seii.se. He was 
con.staiitlx’ engaged in .some crack-brained enler- 
prise, and willing to venture on the mo.st dari lig- 
and foolhardy expeditioii.s. At Narva, with .S( kx> 
vSwedes, he stormed an iulreuched Russian camp 
where 50, (xxMueii awaited his onset. His rash- 
ness led to his defeat at Pultowa, and finally to 
the downfall of vSwedish i)ower, for after his di‘alh 
that kingdom, e.xhaii.sted by his wars, was no 
longer numbered among the principal nations of 
Ivuropc. 

Meaning of “ An Iota.” 

An iofa is the .smallest letter of the Greek 
alphabet, corresponding favorably with onr letter 
i; It was derived from the Hebu'w /hr/ and the 
vSyriae ami employed meta])horically to ex 

pre.ss the niere.st trifle. The expres.siun, “not a 
.single iota,” is one of the .several melaidiors 
which have lieen ii.sed for ages, and, as abo\e 
mentioned, was derix'ed from the al])habet, as 
when a/fi/i(( a'iid the first and la.st letter^- 

of the Greeks, are employed to express the be 
ginning and the end, as in Rev. i. 2, where we 
read : “I am Alpha and Omega, the fir.st and the 
last.” And, again, as “One jot (jod) or one 
little (point or dot) .shall in no wi.se pass from the 
law. ’ ’ 

Some curious cxanqdcs of the use of Idlers as 
metaphors may be found in the works of Light- 
foot and Wetsteiii. We often hear of a person 
having a “.stigma upon liiiiv'’ A sfiirma was 
formerly the branding iron u.sed by the Greeks 
for marking their criminals. It was in .shape lud 
unlike a .small figure five (5), and was usually 
applied upon the forehead, cheek, or hack of the 
hand, where it would not fail to be noticed. The 
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Hebrews are said to have used their final letter, 
tan, for a similar purpose. vSee K/ekiel ix. 4. 
In the Talmud it is fabled that the Hook of Deu- 
teronomy came and prostrated itself before Chnl 
and said : 

‘‘O Lord of the universe, Thou hast written in 
me Thy law, but if a testament is defective in 
some parts it is defective in all. Hehold, Solomon 
endeavors to root the letter jod out of me. 
Neither shall he multiply wives.” See Talmud 
(Sanhed. XX. 2. Hible, Dent. xvii. 17). “Then,” 
says the Talmud, “the Holy Blessed (iod an- 
swered, ‘Solomon and a thousand such as he 
shall perish, but tlie least letter shall not jiensh 
out of thee.’ ” 

False Christs. 

Jesus predicted that many false Christs would 
come after Him, especially ” at the lieginnint^ of 
the end,” and He particularly warned His dis- 
ciples against these impostors, h'or this r(.a.M)n 
many dt?voiit j)ersons believe, an<l have belie\'e<l 
during the whole period (d‘ the Chri.stian era, 
that the advent of these pretended Clirists or 
Saviours is one of the sure signs that the coming 
of the real Me.ssiah is near at hand ; oIIuts, 
backed by the evidence of history, attac'h but 
little importance to the apj)earanee of these im- 
postors, ])referring to treat them as deluded 
fanatic.s, worthy only of a ]>lace in soim- insane 
asylum. That there is no “sign” of anything 
in the.sb aj)pearances, unless it is a sign of a soft 
.sp<^t in the head of the iiiij)er.sonator, may l)e in- 
ferred from the fact that not less tlian twenty-four 
<lilTerent ])ersons presented themselves to the Jews 
alone, claiming to be Christ returned, l)etwe(ai the 
time of the crucifixion and the year 1OS.7. Manx 
of these ” Messiahs” wen* defended by tin- Jews 
at an enormous co.st ol ])oth lile and luoiu'v. 
Ksj'ecially is this true in the case of Co/iba of 
Harchocheba, one ()f the most po])nlar of the lalsc 
Christs, who arose as the Messiah ol the Jews in 
the second century after the crucifixion ol Jesus 
(the Jews, of course, Jesus down among the 
fal.se Christs), and in whose defence they lost (wer 
fxx>,ocx 3 men when the Romans made war upon 
them in an attempt to put down the iiopular 
delusion. In the sixth tenlury a remarkable 
iinpaslor appeared at Alexandria, in hgypt, 
claiming to be Jesus of Nazareth returned to 
earth. He showed scars in his hands and feet 
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where he said he had been nailed to the cross six 
centuries before, and called upon the ICgyptians 
to follow him in a revengeful war against the 
Jews. The chief ruler of Ivgypt became one of 
the impostor's followers, and contributed an im- 
mense army for the purpose of invading Palestine. 
ICverything was in readine.ss when the fal.se Christ 
took ilown with a fever, and soon died, just as a 
common iygyptian would have done. 

The tenth century was one prolific of false 
Christs, not less than eight or ten s(j called 
“Me.ssiahs” making their appearance and being 
ministered to by a greater or le.ss mulliludi' of 
deluded followc is during that century. 

hVom the beginning of the eleventh to tlic 
opening of the .sexenteeiitli ceiiturx ])iil few fal.se 
Christ)* are recorde<l. The masses were becoming . 
more generally educated, and, therefore, le.ss 
likely to be(M)me Ibllowers of such blasphemers. 
The extraordinary wiles of Mordecai, a trerman 
Je \v, who lived in losj, gained him tiuite a repu- 
tati<»n as a Christ, but he was at last compellc*d to 
fiee for his life and end his days as an outca.sl. 
Moses Charjorn bu//.atto, an Italian. *born in 1707, 
is said to have actually believed himself the jU’e- 
dieted Mes>iab. lie wrote* a “ Newel* *restament “ 
ai. 1 organized a church, but did not make* any 
con.sidc rable headwa He died 17.P while 
making elTorts to prove his dis ine origin. 

.\ccording to the I'yrnidoiblatL of Berlin, a false 
Chiist nia<le his bow in Ck*nnany in August, 1S72. 
He calK-d himself “ Je-knlhiel “ ( Clnonii'les \ i. 
iSi, King of Israel, .and announced that he had 
come* to assume the* throne of his empire as the 
true Messiah. 11 is manifesto, entitled. “To 
Whom It May Concern." bore a seal which had 
the* crown f>f David on one si<le and a vScTit)tnral 
(iiiotation on the other. He* evidently found 
but hw di.sci]>les. as \er\- little coni'criiing him 
evei ,a}»]Hare'd in the* (lerman p.'ipers. In iSS«), 
or ihere.ibouts, the mountaineers of W'eSt \'ir- 
giiiia attemj>te (l to create an excateinent by ])rc- 
tending tt) believe in the* divinity e»f one of theii 
nnml)er. 'Pile* year 1 sss gave (k-orgia a trio of 
false Christs — a woman, a negro by the name ol 
halward James, and a white man nameal Dupemt 
Bell. The wennan’s success in tlie miracle line 
gained her a great rejMitation for a while. James 
and Bell were both finally committed to the iii.sane 
a.sylum. 

The latest Mes.sianic excitements have been 
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produced by Schweinfurtli, of Rockforl, 111., who 
claims that he is indeed the veritable Christ, and 
lias attracted to himself a considerable company 
of deluded followers — and the expected appear- 
ance of the Indian Messiah in the Rocky Moun- 
tain regions, which led to the recent deplorable 
and bloody massacre of a large number of men, 
women and children belonging to the vSioux tribe. 
The idea of a Messiah seems to be inherent in the 
human race, and false Christs will doubtless con- 
tinue to appear until all men learn to place reason 
above superstition. 


Origin of a Curious Custom. 

Many persons have a custom of exclaiming 
“God bless you,*’ when in the presence of any 
one who happens to sneeze ; and it is probable 
that very few who use the expression know that 
there is anything peculiar in its origin. A writer 
in the Talmud explains this curious custom by 
saying that, among his people, there was a tradi- 
tion that before the flood a man never .sneezed but 
once; the shock killed him ; but on special .suppli- 
cation by Noah the descendants of that patriarch 
were allowed to sneeze as often as they pleased, 
and, in memor}" of the change, the benediction 
was always uttered. A more rational account of 
the origin of so singular a practice is found in the 
historical fact that in the early days of Athens a 
species of plague prevailed and depopulated the 
city. The first symptom of the disteinix-*r was a 
fit of shcezing. When this began, the friends of 
the afflicted party would offer pra}Tr that the dis- 
ease might not make its appearance. The prac- 
tice of making a pious ejaculation continued after 
the reason for its pronunciation had disappeared, 
and, like many other superstitious practices, has 
been kept up by persons who know neither reason 
for it nor anything of its origin. 

John as an Unlucky Name for a King. 

John has been a proverbially unlucky name 
for monarchs. John I. of the Eastern Empire 
was poisoned by a sen’ant ; John IV. was depo.sed 
and had his eyes put out ; John V. ruled only in 
name, and was constantly harassed by wars and 
palace intrigues to assas.sinate him ; John VI. was 
deposed and died in a pri.son monastery. The 
Papal Johns were al unfortunate ; three died in 
pri.son ; one was captured by his enemies and sub- 


jected to shameful indignities ; one was depo.sed 
for .sacrilege ; one was killed by the fall of a 
building ; one died in exile and poverty. One of 
the Swedish Johns was defeated in every expedi- 
tion, another was driven out of the kingdom by his 
.subjects. John I. of France had a short and 
di?ia.strous reign; John II. was taken prisoner 
by the English, under the Black Prince, at the 
battle of Poitiers, and passed many years in cap- 
tivity. John of Ivngland had a singularly un- 
happy reign, nor was John Haliol of vScotland 
more fortunate. John Stuart of vScotland was .Sv) 
much influenced by the superstition that, on as- 
cending the throne, he changed his name to 
Robert, but without result, for liis reign was filled 
with calamities for himself and his country. The 
ancient belief in this .singular sui)erstition may 
account for the British nation having had but 
one monarch named John. 

Dionysius's Ear. 

Near Syracuse, in Sicily, there is a remarkable 
cave, the work of human art and .skill, which wa.s 
con.structcd by Dioiiy.sius, the Tyrant of vSyracii.se, 
who died B. C., 367. This cpicer excavation is 
250 feet long by 80 high, and is .shaped very like 
a liuinan ear. It was, in fact, a scientifically con- 
structed whi.spering ^^allery, wherein all sounds, 
however faint, were reflected to a central cham- 
ber. It is .said that the tyrant put to deatli the 
architect who de.sigiied and the workmen who ex- 
cavated it, in order that its purpo.se might never 
be known. In it he imprisoned suspected jicnsons, 
and in the central chamber passed whole days 
listening to the conversation of tlie pri.soners in 
order to ascertain what conspiracies existed 
agaiiLst him. The prisoners were chained to 
the floor at such points as were mu.st favorable 
for the reflection of their voices to the .secret 
chamber, and the .sla]fles with which their chains 
were secured are still to be .seen in the stone. 
Although time has done much to injure the mar- 
vellous contrivance, its powers of reflecting .sound 
are .still so good that the lighte.st whi.spcT may be 
.heard with great di.stinctness from the entrance to 
the fnrlhc.st recess. Its niy.sterions power was 
not known until many years after the tyrant’s 
death, and his habit of spying on his prisoners 
enal)led him to reign for thirty-nine years and 
thwart every plot again.st him. 
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Low Opinion of Woman in the Early Days of Christianity. 

Before the Christian era woman was regarded 
by most of the nations as a necessary evil. A 


celebrate* i ko ])liilos()pher lamented that 
nature had not ipplicd us with some other means 
of propagating the human race, in order that man 


might dispense with his weak and useless com- 
panion, who could neither fight nor take part in 
the councils of the government. In the early 

days of Chris- 
tianity a belief 
became preva- 
lent among the 
barbarous peo- 
ple who adopted 
the new faith 
that women 
were the special 
messengers of 
Satan and his 
imps. This be- 
lief was founded 
ii])on several 
reasons, which, 
to the n led i a val 
mind, were suf- 
ficieiitly co- 
geiil. Woman, 
t h r o u g h h e r 
weakness in 
siilanilling I o 
the evils of ihe 
tempter, wa< di- 
rectly respoiiM- 
ble for all the 
evil in t h e 
world, and 
would, there- 
fore, be natur- 
ally selected by 
Satan to cirry 
on the work 
which she had 
been instrumen- 
tal in introdu- 
cing. She was 
practically un- 
der the ban of 
the Church. 
vSome of the 
fathers doul >ted 
whether she 
had a s o u 1 : 
others, while 
achnittiug this, afTinned her soul to be of difterent 
quality aud .substance from the soul of man ; one 
father taught that even if a(lmitt:;d to heaven, she 
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would be placed on a lower plane, and the text. 
“In my Father’s house are many nuiiisions,” was 
quoted to prove that a separate dwelling would be 
assigned for her use ; another called her the “gate 
of hell still another forbade her to comb her 
hair or wash her iVice, lest thereby she should lead 
men to sin. What more natural, therefore, than 
that she should be selected by evil spirits as their 
agent for mischief. Little by little the theory 
grew, until not only had the siq^posed fact of 
woman’s diabolical possession been fixed, but the 
limitations of her power were clearly defined. 
The woman possessed by .Satan could do evil, but 
not good, for when .she attem])ted the latter the 
devils stoi)ped and chastised her. She could raise 
storms, blight fields of grain, cause the death of 
cattle, ruin the health of children, throw adults 
into convulsions. She could make the most prom- 
ising undertaking result in loss ; could cause the 
merchant’s ships to founder at sea, the king’s 
armies to lose their way on a march. lUit i?i 
spite of all her ])ower, which had been obtained 
by the .sale of her soul to .Satan, he always cheated 
her ill the bargain, and although he perforce 
obeyed her commands, as by contract bound to 
tlo, he always contrived that she should remain 
old, and poor, and miserable. 

The Witch’s Hammer. 

During the famous witch delu.sion of the Mid- 
dle Ages, and after the invention of the printing 
press, Vi very large proportion <^f the literature of 
tiie day was devoted to a consideration of this 
subject. The Imperial Library at Herlin contains 
over 1 6 , om .separate works relating to witclicraft 
that were i.ssued during the .si.xteeiitli cen- 
tury and the titles of nearly 2 o,o(k> more, 
'file countries of lCuro])e were literally lloode«l 
with this class of literature, 'file most celebrated 
of all the publications on this subject was the 
famous Mallrus Malifirarnm, or “Watch’s Ham- 
mer,” a book which is said by a distingui.shed 
writer to have caused more misery and l.)loodshed 
than any other that ever came from human pen. 
It was a text book of in.striK'tion in witch wis- 
dom, composed by tWT3 German iiupii.sitor.s, 
Kramer and Sprengel, for their own use in witch- 
hunting. 

The “Hammer” taught the enemies ()f the 
witches not only what to do, but how to do it. 
The motto on its title jjage was “ Not to believe 
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in witchcraft is the greatest of heresies,” and after 
this menacing declaration, faith in w itchcraft was 
nut .slow. The most minute directions were given 
tor finding a wdteh and for determining her guilt 
wdien .she had been found. After accusation she 
w’as stripped naked and her body shaved to ascer- 
tain wdiether there were any witch marks on 
lier person, for it was wvll understood that the 
devil always .sealed his .servants w ith some myste- 
rious mark wdiich was insensitive to touch. A 
scar, a burn, a mole, a wen, .scut many a ha])lcss 
creature to the .stake. Her eyes wert* l)lindlnlde<l, 
her flesh ])ricked W’ith pins, and she required t«> 
state the exact .sj)ot wdiere she felt the iKiin ; if, 
in the fright and embarra.ssiiieut, she failed to do 
.so, .she W’^as deemed guilty. If slu* n*fu.sed to con- 
fess her guilt, she was inclosed in a sai*k ami witl 
her hands and feet tied togotlu-r, w'as flung into a 
pond of standing walt*r. If she .sank, she was 
only drow'iied, and was probably guilty, other- 
wise eVod w'ould have saved her from drowming ; 
if she iloatetl, the w’aters of baptism refiLsod t(» re- 
ceive her ; she w’as undoubtedly guilty, and w'as 
taken out and burned. In ca.se the.se te.sts faileal, 
she W’as put to various tortures, many of thetu 
un.sj)eakabl\ « ruel, to com])el her to confess ; and 
w nether she did so or not thi*re was for her no 
escape, 'file judges were solemnly enjoined that 
a witch wa^ e\em]>t from ail ordinary rules of 
evidence and bc-yond the reacli of human coni- 
i>.assit)n : they were, therefore, to slnnv her no 
mercy. To denounce a witch w'as the most meri- 
torious act that could be ])erformed : to speak in 
behalf of one the most heinous crime. 


The Neck Verse. 

'Pile first verse of the* filty-first P.salm, reading 
as follows: “Have mercy U])ou me, () C»od, ac- 
cording to thy loving kindness ; according to the 
multitude of thy tender mercies, blot out my 
transgressions,” is called the “ neck verse,” ior 
the fcdlowing lea.sons ; Under the old ICngli.sh law' 
the clergy w’cre exempt from civil juri.sdi<‘tion. 
and could be j)unished for crime or misdenieanor 
oiilyby the ecclesiastical courts, wiiich were noted 
for their leniency toward clerical offenders. 'Phis 
provision wms kiiowm by the technical name of 
“benefit (»f clergy.” When a criminal claimed 
the benefit of clergy, the verse aliove quoted was 
used as a text. If the acc-used was able to read 
the verse, his neck was safe, for no civil court 
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coiild send him to the gallows. The law exempt- 
ing clergy from civil penalties was established 
during the reign of William Rufus, and continued 
in force till about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. It was often al)used, for kindly disposed 
clergymen would frequently teach persons un- 
justly accused the verse in question, and even 
render them assistance in repeating it in court, 
but the abuse of the law was the natural result, 
(i) of a change in public sentiment with regard 
to the responsibility of the clergy ; (2) of the more 
general diffusion of knowledge, so that an ability 
to read was no longer regarded as an evidence of 
having taken clerical orders. 

Christmas. 

The institution of this festival in com meliora- 
tion of the birth of the Saviour is attributed to 
Pope Telcspholus, who died about A. I). 138. 
The original meaning of the word is “ Christ and 
mass,” and at first it was a movable holiday, like 
Easter, and was celebrated by the Eastern 
churches in April and May. In the fourth cen- 
tury St. Cyril, of Jerusalem, obtained from Pope 
Julius an order for an investigation to be made 
concerning the day of Christ’s nativity. The 
result of the inquiry was an agreement upon the 
25th of December, and the decision was univer- 
sally accepted, although in the opinion of some 
of the fathers there was no authentic proof of the 
identification of the day. 

The sun- worshippers among the old pagan na- 
tions had a festival similar to our Christmas, 
and many of its features were adopted by the 
fathers of the primitive Church. The Romans 
themselves were sun-worshippers, and continued 
ill their ancient faith until tlie adoption of Chris- 
tianity as the state religion by Constantine. It 
was therefore quite natural that some of the cere- 
monies of the old suix'rstition should be engrafted 
upon the new religion, especially when the con- 
version of a large majority of the people was a 
matter of state policy rather than a change of 
heart or bi lief on the part of the pagan masses. 

The shortest days of the }'car occur just before 
Christmas, and at this season our savage ancestors 
thought that the sun had been overpowered or 
couviuered by tin* powers of darkness. But, after 
a little, in .^pi^e -I the {lower of the shadows, the 
days h gaii to U \gth(m, and the sun came out 
victorious over his enemies. When we remember 


that our ancestors lived in caves and dens, and 
that they possessed a degree of intelligence but 
little above that of the fierce animals by which 
they were surrounded, and with which they 
waged perpetual war; when we consider the 
cold and gloomy winters through which they 
passed, and the cloud and darkness and hun- 
ger with which they were oppressed, we can 
easily imagine how they rejoiced when the days 
began to lengthen, and with what feelings of 
gladness they greeted the rising sun as he spread 
his wann and fructifying rays over the landscape, 
melting the frozen rivers and lakes and clothing 
the trees and the earth with a new mantle of 
green. Really, we cannot blame them for wor- 
shipping the sun. How their eyes gleamed ; how 
their hearts throbbed ! The season of Christma.s 
was then associated with the return of life. It 
was the promise of another spring, of plenty of 
sunshine and joy. This period has been associated 
for countless generations with the best sentiments, 
with the best feelings of the human heart, and 
no matter whether it has been appropriated by 
some peculiar form of faith or not, there is the 
same reason in nature for its celebration that 
there was before man ever heard of the birth of 
the vSaviour. 

According to tradition Christ was born about 
the middle of the niglit, and since the si.xth cen- 
tury it has I>een the custom of the Catholic 
Church to celebrate three masses, one at mid- 
night, anotlier at early dawn, and the third in the 
morning. During the Middle Ages the festival 
was observed by fantastic spectacles of dramatic 
mysteries, performed by personages in grotesque 
masks and singular co.stumes, which we see imi- 
tated in our modern Mardi Gras festivals. The 
bishops and lower clergy often joined with the 
populace in their ga}^ .sports, while the .songs were 
enlivened with dances and by the music of tam- 
bours, guitars, violins, and organs. During the 
last days preceding Christmas it is still the custom 
of the Calabrian minstrels of Italy to descend 
from the mountains to Naples and Rome, saluljliig 
the shrine of the Virgin Mar>’’ with their wild 
music, under the poetical idea* of cheering and 
comforting her until the Inrtli of her Son. Among 
the other revels of the Christnia.s season were the 
famous feasts of fools and of asses, fully described 
in another {K)rtion of this volume, and sometimes 
called “December liljertics,” in which everything 
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scrioas ,was burlesqued, inferiors mimicking their 
superiors, great men playing fools, and all illus- 
trating the ])roueness of man to occasionally re- 
verse the order of society and ridicule its fonns 
and decencies. 

In the Protestant districts of Gennany and the 
north of Ruro])e, Christmas is frequently called 
the “ Childien’s Pestival,’* and the occasion is 
enlivened by the Ix-stovval of presents through the 
inediiim of the familiar Chri.stinas-tree. The 
custom formerly prevailed, and is still in vogue 
in some of the villages of North Gennany, of 
sending all the presents to some one person, who, 
clothed in a white robe with high buskins, and 
wearing a mask and an enormous wig, went from 
house to house, under the title of Kncehi Rupert 
(Rupert the sen’ant), being received by the 
parents at each house with great pomp and cere- 
mony, whereiipt')!! he calls for the children, and 
bestows the intended gifts upon them according 
to the character which he receives from the 
parents after severe inquiries. At tlie conclusion 
of the festivals a more sombre scene ensues, during 
which the mother takes occasion to say privately 
to the daughters, and the father to the sons, what 
has been observed most ])raiseworthy and what 
m(.)st fiiulty in their conduct. 

There is a singular old Swedish superstition, 
t)reserved in the history of Olans, Arclil)isliop of 
Upsal, to the effect that at the Christmas festival 
the men of the cold nortliern regions were suddenly 
changed into wolves, and that a great multitude 
of them went together at an’ appointed place 
during the night, and raged so fiercely against 
mankind and domestic animals, that the inhabi- 
tants of that country suffered more from their at- 
tacks than they ever did from natural woh es. The 
siipcrstiticm is a .singular one, and there is no ex- 
planation of the cause of its origin. 

The practice of decking houses and churches 
with evergreens at Christmas, is one of the many 
customs that have come down to us from the an- 
cient Druids, whose temples were in the woods 
and whose priests wore chaplets of ivy and oak 
leaves. It was believed that sylvan .spirits inighk 
flock to the evergreens and remain unharmed by 
the frost until a milder season. 

There is Jilso an old superslition that on Christ- 
mas Eve the oxen were always found on their 
knees, in an attitude of devotion, and that after 
changing from old to new style in computing 
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time, they continued to do this only on the eve’ of 
old Christmas day. The superstition is derived 
from the kne<.‘ling po.sition assumed b}" cattle in 
lying down, and from a tradition which prevailed 
during mediieval times, that an ox and an ass, 
which were present at the nativity, fell upon their 
knees in a .suppliant posture, as .shown in numer- 
ous paintings of the i6th century. 


Ships of the Ancients. 

People of modern times are ju.stly proud of the 
wonderful and magnificent .specimens of naval 
architecture that crowd the great ports of the 
world. If there is anything new under the sun, 
a fir.st-class ocean steamer, it is believed, is that 
rarity. In our conceit we recall only the galleys 
and triremes of tlie ancients, that .scarc'c ever ven- 
tured beyond the coast line, and the small barks 
in which Columbus and tho.se who followed him 
coiKtuered a new world and gave commerce its 
greate.st field. Hut the ancients built many goodly- 
.si/.ed ve.s.sel.s, and made luxury a .study on 
some of tJiem. That much-controverted raft, 
the ark, is an example of bigne.ss. Her carrying 
capacity is estimated at about i s.ckk) tons, .smaller, 
it is true, than that of the Great h'astern, but 
hirger than any of our other iiuxli rii ships. No 
le.ss an authority th m Ijnd.say thinks that she was 
.simply a raft of .stuiiendous .size, having upon it a 
structure re.sembling a huge warehou.se. As no 
means of propulsion were nece.s.sarv, this descri])- 
tion may be correct. 'J'he cargo, however, was 
unique and probably tlu^ largest and most valu- 
able ever carried. The de.scription of the ark as 
given in the Scriptures, makes the vessel about 
45() feet in length, 75 feet in breadth, and 45 feet 
in depth, proportions similar to those now in use 
to-day for great ve.s.sel.s. Hut as the agno.stic is 
not .sure that this life-l)oatof the human race ever 
exi.sted, and as the materialist is .sure she never 
was built, let us take as examples of big ancient 
ships some other ves.sels vouched for upon the au- 
thority of profane and not .sacred writers. The 
Egyptians, fond of large things and great dinien- 
.sions, made the largest tonnage ve.ssels of aiK'ieiit 
linie.s, Ptolemy (PJiiloi)atcrj would have appre- 
ciated the Great Eastern. He was fond of build- 
ing big boats. One of these is .said to have ])eeii 
420 feet long, 57 feet broad and 72 feet deep from 
the highe.st point of the .stern. This ve.ssel had 
four rudders, or what some would call steering 
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oars, as they were not fastened, each 45 feet lotig. stairs and gardens. Another great vessel, his- 
vShe carried 4a:x) rowers, liesides 3000 marines, a torical by reason of its size, is one built by 
large Ixxly of servants under her decks, and stores Hiero, King of Syracuse. Her dimensions are 
and provisions. Her oars were 57 feet long, and estimated to have been large from the dcscrip- 
the handles were weighted with lead. There tion of her cargo and the number of her decks and 
were 2(xx; rowers on a .side, and it is supposed that house.s. She is supposed to have lieen sheathed 
these were divided into five banks. That this ex- with lead, and made at least one successful voy-, 
traordinary ves.sel ever put to sea is doubted, but age. A full descrii)tion of her would read some- 
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that she was launched and u.scd at times, if only what like that of a Long Island Sound or Hud.son 
f(.r display , .several hi.storiaus are agreed. Another River .steamboat. She had three entrances, the. 
“ship,” the Thalamcgus, built for one of the lowe.st leading to the hold, the*.second to the cat- 
Ptoleniies, is .said to have been 300 feet long, |o ing rooms and the third appropriated to the .sol- 
feel broad and ^>0 feet deep. This was a far more diers. There were thirty rooms, each having four 
magnilicei't vesM-l than any ])revious one. An couches for the soldiers ; there were fifteen coitches 
Alexandrian hisu rian. Callixenus, in describing in the .sailors’ .supper room, and there were three 
her, speaks of her having colonnades, marble more cabins, each having three couches. The 





WAR SKIPS OP TKK ANCiKNTJi.— (Cojiy of ancient i-iigraviiiK.) 
the largest of our ocean steamers. It is reconletl scrii>ti()n the thoiijjht is siiKKested that the first 
that one or two of lh<- launches hcIonsiiiK to <le.sij>iiers of our own river steamboats may have 
her would su.slain ibo.it oiKhty tons. This vesst'l heaid of the Ivgypliaii and .Syracusan vcs.sels and 
is said to have carried ‘fio.ixx) measures of taken a hint from them in building floating 
com, 10,000 jars oi Sicilian Sidt fish, 2o,<xx) palaces. 

talents’ weight of wool, and of otlier cargo 20,(X)0 The.se ancient shijis, when u.scd for puriioses of 







Siiracciis, A. I). 673 — 67(). It was the must fear- 
fully destructive force ever employed in war, and 
has been desii^natcd by tlie various names of “wild 
arc/* “maritime fire,” “wet fire,” “ fire rain,” 
etc., v;liile the ChinCvSe. with Oriental amplifica- 
tion, applied t(3 it the apjjropyiate term of “the 

ucl oil of fin- ” 

('^wing CO its /iseid nature it adhered to what- 
ever It toucheti Old neater, particularly sea-water, 


was fortunately resented for that distressful period 
when the degenerate and emasculated Romans of 
the Eastern Empire were incapable of contending 
with the warlike enthusiasm and youthful vigor 
of the vSaraceiis. The secret* of the comi>ositioii 
was lost soon after the invention of gunpowder 
rendered its use no longer necessary or desirable, 
but from the best information still attainable the 
principal ingredient was naphtha, or liquid bitii- 
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men. a light, tenacious and inflammable oil, which 
springs li-om the earth and hurts into flame as 
soon as it comes in contact with the air. T\w 
Syrian hi.storian Michel gave the name of naphllui 
to the newly-invented Greek lure, and abundant 
supplies of this material were obtainable in the 
regions lying between the Tigris and the Caspian 
vSea. The naphtha was mingled with sulphur and 
the pitch that is extracted from evergreen lirs, but 
by what methods or in what iirojiorlions cannot 
now be ascertained. 'I'he mixture produced a 
thick smoke and a* loud exidosion, and from it 
proceeded a fierce and ob.stinate Hame, which not 
only rose in perpendicular ascent, but likewise 
burnt with eipial vehemence in descent or lateral 
progress. It was employed with eipial effect by 
sea and land, in battles or in .sieg(‘s, and was 
poured from the ramparts in large boilers, or 
launched in red-hot balls of stone and iron, or 
darted in arrows and javelins, twisted round with 
flax and tow, which had deeply imbilied the in- 
flammable substance. Huge Ixdts of limber, 
saturated with the oil, were hurled into the ranks 
of the enemy l.)y means of an engine that acted 
like a sling ; but the most common method was 
to Iflow the uiKjiienchable flame through large 
tubes of copper, fancifully shaped into the mouths 
of .savage mon.sters, that seemed to vomit streams 
of liquid and consuming fire, carrying terror and 
dismay into the hearts of the stoutest waniors. 
Nothing could resist its fury. Ancient wriU*rs 
descrilje it as flying through the air like a winged 
1 >ng-tailed dragon, about the Lhickness of a 
hogshead^ with the report of thunder and the 
velocity of lightning. The darkness of night was 
dispelled by the deadly illumination and fearful 
and inevitable destruction followed in its wake. 
Veteran soldiers who despised the swonls iind 
lances of their enemy, fled in terror from tlu* sight 
and sound of this mysterious and lioirible agent. 

In the memorable siege of Constantino])le, the 
land forc'cs of the Saracens wen* siii)])orted Iw a 
fleet of eighteen hundred slii|>s, wliose masts, in 
the florid language of the times, covered the waters 
with a moving forest. This tremendous armada 
proceeded on a smooth sea, and with a gentle gale, 
toward the nKuith of the Bo.sphorus, where, to 
allure their confidence, \he Roman commander 
had caused the chain that usually guarded the 
entrance to the harbor to be thrown a. side ; but 
while they hesitated whether they should seize 
39 


the oj)[)ortunity or apprehend the snare, the min- 
i.sters of dotriiction were at hand. 'Pile fire- 
ships were launched against them, the brazen 
monsters poured forth tlieir lt)rreiils of eonsuniing 
fire, and the Arabs, tlu-ir arms and vessels, were 
involved in the ([iieiiehU s.s flames. The disoRierly 
anil terrified fugitives were dashed against each 
other or overwhelmed in the burning waves, and 
out of the splendid fleet of eiglil\.:eii hundred 
shijis only live small galleys escaped t‘> enter the 
]>ort of Alexandria and relate the frigluJnl inci- 
dents of the destruction of their coin[)anion.‘>. 

The secret of the inanufaelnre ami iiseoi (bvek 
lure was preserved at Constantinople, as the palla 
dinm of the state, for a period of more than four 
hundred years. The fire-ships and other instriu 
inents of its irse were occasionally lent to the allies 
ol the Ivinjiire, but the secret of the combination 
was nc\'er imparted to them. They wcie told 
that the mystery of the Greek h'ire had been re- 
vealed by an angel to CoiisLantine the Great, w’ith 
a sacred injunctit)n that this gift of heaven, this 
special blessing of the Romans, should never be 
communicated to any foreign nation ; that j>riiice 
and subject w*crc alike bound to religions silence 
under the temporal and spiritual i>enalties of 
treason and s.icrilege, and that the impious at- 
tenij)t to reveal the mystery would provoke the 
sudden and sn])ernatiiral vengeance of the God 
of the Christian. . The aw fnl mystery watli which 
it W'as encoinpa.ssed, and the threat of siiper- 
I'atural vengeance to be visited ui)on the head 
of any who might presiiniptuon.sly reveal it, aug- 
mented the respect and horror in which it w’as 
held by the barbarians, and restrained ihem for 
centnrii*s iVom all atti-iiij)ts at iii\estigating thi.*-: 
frightful in.strument of death, which they regard- 
ed as a special agent of (li\ ine vengeance. Hut 
the secret was at length discovered or ca])tiired 
by the Mahometans, and in the wars of the 
Crusades they retorted an invention, contrived 
against themselves, on the heads of their Chris- 
tian adwrsanes. 

LEGEND OK THE MOSQUE OF THE BLOODY 
BAPTISM AT CAIRO. 

HI/l'AN IIASSAX, wd.shiiig to .sec the w'orld, 
and lay aside for ii lime the anxieties and 
('ares of royalty, committed the charge of hi.s 
kingdom to his favorite mini.ster, and taking with 
liim a large amount of treasure in money and 
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jewels, visited several foreign eounlries in the 
character of a wealthy merchant. Phrased with 
his tour, and becoming interested in the occupa- 
tion he had assumed as a disguise, he was absent 
much longer than he originally intended, and in 
the course of a few years greatly increased his 
already large stock of wealth. II is ]>rotraeted 
absence, however, proved a temptation too strong 
for the virtue of the viceroy, wlio, gradually form- 
ing for himself a party among the leading men 
of the country, at leiigtli connnunicated to the 
common people Die intelligence that vSultan Has- 
sail was no more, and cjuietly sealid liimself on 
the vacant throne. Sultan llassan returning 
shortly afterwards from his pilgrimage, and, for- 
tunately for hiinsilf, still in disguise, learned, as 
he approached his caiiital, the news of his own 
death and the usurpation of his minister: finding, 
on further iinpiiry, the party of the usurper to be 
too strong to render an immediate disclosure ]>ru- 
<leiit, he preserved his incognito, ami soon became 
known in Cairo as the wealtliiest of her mer- 
chants ; nor did it excite any surprise when he 
announced his pious intention of devoting a por- 
tion of his gains to the erec'lioii of a spacious 
mos(iue. 'riie work proceeded rapidly under the 
spur of the great merchant’s gold, and, on its 
coiii])letioii, he solieited the honor of the sultan’s 
presence at the ceremony of naming it. Anlici- 
])ating the gratification of hearing liis own name 
bestowed U])on it, the usurper acrejited the invi- 
tation', and i\\ the ap]M)iiited hoip' the building 
was tilled by him and his most, attached mlher- 
enls. The ceremonies had dul\ ]>roceeded It) the 
time when it l»ec‘anii' necessarv to give tlie name. 
'I'lie chief Moolah, turning tt) the sui)i>osed mer- 
chant, impiirt^d wliat should be its name? “ Call 
it, ” be replied, “the mosipie of Sultan IJassaii.” 
All started at the nieiitioii of tliis name; ;ni<l the 
(questioner, as though not believing he could have 
heard aright, or to affonl an opjvovtuuity t)f cor- 
recting what might ])c a mistake, repeated his 
demand. “ Call it,” again i-ried he, “ the mosqnc 
i)\' UK- Sultan Hassaii and throwing off his 
disguise, tlie legitimate sultan stood reveaU d be-^ 
fore his traitorous MTvant. Ih Jiad no time (or 
reflectioii : sininltanconsly with tlie discovery, 
numerous tiap doors, leading to extensive vaults, 
which had been ;)re])areil for the ]nirpose, were 
flung open, and 'i .Lnltitudi* of armed men issii- 
ing from them, terminated at once the reign and 


life of the nsnrper. llis followers were mingled 
in the slaughter, and vSultan llassan was once 
more in posse.ssion of the throne of his fathers. 

MANNERS IN NEW YORK IN THE DUTCH 
TIMES. 

nv WASHINGTON IRVlNl',. 

T IIIC houses of the higher class were generally 
constructed of wood, excepting the gable 
end, wliich was of small black and >(‘llow Dutch 
bricks, and always faced on tlu^ -.Irect , as our 
ancestors, like tlieir desi'eiidants, wt-re wry much 
given to outward show, and were noted for 
])iiUing the best leg foremost. The house was 
always furnished with aluindanei' of largt! doors 
and snfall windows on every floor ; tlie dale of its 
er(‘elitjn was (‘urioiisly designated liy iron, figures 
on the front ; and on the top of the roof was 
]H*rehe<l a furee little wealhercoek, to let the 
family into ilu* im]>()rlant secret which way the 
wind blew. 'I'liese, like the weathercocks on 
the lops of oiir stee])les, jiointed so many dif- 
ferent ways, that <*very man could have a wind 
to his mind : and yon would have thought old 
Avflns had .s(*t all his bags of wind adrift, pell- 
!!' II, to gambol about this windy metropolis : tlie 
most stanch and loy d citizens, however, always 
went according to llic weatherc'oek on the lop 
of the governor’s house, which was certainly tlic 
most correct, as he had a trusty servant employed 
morning to climb iij) and point it which- 
ever way tlie wind Iflew. 

Ill those good days ol simplicity and sunshine, 
a passion for ch aiiliness was Du* leading ])riiiciple 
in domestic cconom>', ami tlic imixersal test of 
an able lionsi*wife ; a I'haracter which formed the 
utmost ainhitioii of oiir unenlightened grand- 
mothers. 'The front door was never oqieiied except 
oil marriages, fiiiHMals, Ne^vA'ear’s days, the 
festival of 1st. Xieliolas, or some sueli great occa- 
sion. It was ornanu nted with a gorgeous brass 
knocker ennoii.sl\- wrought, sometimes into the 
device of a dog, and .soinelinies of a lion’s head ; 
and was daily hiirnislied with sneli religions zeal, 
that it was ofttimes worn out by the very jirecaii- 
tions taken for its jire.servation. The whole house 
was constantly' in a state (d' inundation, under the 
discipline of mojis, and lirooins, and serubbing- 
brushes : and Die good housewives of those days 
were a kind of amphibious animal, delighting 
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exceedingly to be dabbling; in water, insomuch 
that a historian of the day gravel)’ tells ns, that 
many «.>f his townswomen .ii^rew to have webbed 
fingers like unto a duck ; and some of them, he 
had little doubt, could the matter be examined 
into, would l)e found to have the tails of mer- 
maids ; but this I look upon to he a niere sport 


of fancy, or, what is worse, a wilful misrepresen- 
tation. 

The grand parlor was the sanctum sanctorum, 
where the passion for t leaning was indulged with- 
out control In this sacred apartment no one was 
permitted i- enter excepting the mistress and her 
confidential ’.laid, who visited it once a week for 
the purpose of giving it a thorough cleaning, and 


putting things to rights, ,'dwiiys taking the pre- 
caution of leaving their shoes at the door, and. 
entering devoutly in their stocking feet. After 
scrubbing the floor, sprinkling it with fine white 
sand, which was curiously stroked into angles, 
and curves, and rhoml)oids, with a broom, after 
washing the windows, rubbing and polishing the 
furniture, and ])iitting a 
new bunch of evergreens 
in the fireplace, the win- 
dow-shntUrs were again 
closed to keep out the 
flies, and the room care- 
fully locked u]) until the 
revolution of time brought 
round the weekly cleaning 
day. 

As to the family, they 
always entered in at the 
gate, and most generally 
livc<l iti the kitchen. To 
have seen a mimerous 
hoUvSehold a s s e m bled 
around the fire, one would 
have imagined that he 
was transported back to 
those happy days of pri 
meval simplicity which 
float before our imagina 
tions like golden visions. 
The fireplaces were of a 
truly patriarchal magni- 
tude. wliere the wliole 
family, old and young, 
master and servant, Idack 
and white, nay, even the 
very cat and dog, enjoyed 
a commnnity of privilege, 
and had each a pre^itrip- 
tive right to a corner. 
Here the old burgher 
would sit in perfect si- 
lence, puffing his j>ipe, 
looking in the fire with half-shut eyes, and 
thinking of nothing for hours together ; the goede 
vrouw on the opposite sidt? would employ herself 
diligently in s])inning her yarn or knitting stock- 
ings. The young folks would crowd around the 
hearth listening with breathless attention to soni? 
old crone of a negro who was the oracle of the 
family, and who, perched like a raven in a comer 
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of the cliitnncy, would croak forth for a loiiv^ 
winter afternoon a string of iiicredildc stories 
about New England witches, grisly ghosts, horse-, 
without heads, and huirbreadth esca]Ks and bloody 
encounters among the Indians. 

In those hat)py da^'s a well-regulated family al- 
ways rose with the dawn, dined at eleven, and 
went to bed at sundown. Dinner was invariably 
a private meal, and the fat old burglu rs showed 
incontestable symptoms of disa])probation and 
uneasiness at being surprised by a visit from a 
neighbor on such occasions. Ihit though our 
worthy ancestors were thus singularly averse to 
giving dinners, yet they kept up the social IkmkIs 
of intimacy by occasional baiiqueliugs, called tea- 
parties. 

As this is the first introduction of those delec- 
table orgies, which have since lK‘C()me so fashion- 
able in this city, I am conscious my fiiir readers 
will be very curious to receive iiiformation on the 
.subject. Sorry am I that there will ije but little 
in my deseriptioii calculated to excite their ad- 
miration. 1 can neither delight them with 
accounts of suffocating crowds, nor brilliant 
drawing-rooms, nor towering feathers, nor s'park- 
ling diamonds, nor immeasurable trains. I can 
detail no choice anecdotes of scandal, for in those 
primitive times the simple folk were either too 
stupid or too good-natured to pull each other’s 
characters to pieces ; nor can I furnish any whim- 
sical anecdotes of brag ; how one lady cheated, 
or itnollier bounced into a passion ; for as yet 
there was no junto of dulcet old dowagers who 
met to win each other’s monc}' and lose their owm 
tempers at a card-table. 

These, fashionable parties were generally coii- 
fiiicd to the higher ela.sses, or iioble.ssc — that is to 
say, such as kept their ow'ii cow's and drove their 
own w’agons. The eoiiipany ('onimonly assem 
blexl at three o’clock, and went away about six, 
unless it was in winter time, when the iashionable 
hours were a little earlier, that the ladies might 
get home before dark. 1 do not lind that they 
ever treated their company to iced ( reams, jellies, 
or syllabubs, or regaled them w'ith iiiiisly al- 
monds, mouldy raisins, or .-..oiir oranges, a^ "is 
often done in the present age of refiiiemenl. (.)ur 
ancestors were fond of im^re sturdy sulistaiitial 
fare. The tea-table was crowaied w’ilh a huge 
earthen dish well . tored with slices of lat pork, 
fried brown, cut up into morsels, and sw'iiiiniing 
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in gravy. 'I'lie company being sealed around the 
genial board, and each furnished wdth a fork, 
evinced their dexterity in launtdiing at the fattest 
pieces of this mighty dish, in much the same 
manner as sailors harpixEi porpoises at sea, or our 
Indians spear salmon in the lakes. Sometimes 
the table wais graced with immense apple-pies, or 
saucers full of preserved peaches and pears ; but 
it was ahvays sure to luvist of an enormous dish 
(.)f balls of sweetened dough fried in hog’s fat, 
and called dough-nuts, or oly koeks ; a delicious 
kind of cake, at present scarce knowm. in this city, 
excepting in genuine Dutch fainili(\s. 

The tea was .served out of a majestic delft tea- 
j)(^t ornamented w'ith j)aintings of fat little Duleli 
shepherds and shepherdesses, tending pigs — wnth 
boats trailing in the air, and houses built in the 
clouds, and sundry other ingenious Dutch faiv 
tasies. The beaux dislinguished Ibeni.selves by 
tlieir adroitness in replenishing this j)ot from a 
huge copi)er tea-kettle, which would have made 
the pigmy macaronies of lliese degenerate days 
sweat merely to look at it. To sweeten the Ijcver- 
age, a lump of sugar wms laid beside each cup, 
and the company alternately nibbled and sipped 
wnth great decorum, until an improvement was 
ititroduced by a .shrewd and economic' old lady, 
which w^as, to .sn.spend a large Ininp directly over 
tile tea-table ])y a siring from the eeiliii^g, so that 
it could be sw ung from month to mouth — an in- 
genious expedient, wdiiclii.s still kept up by some 
families in Albany, but w'liieh prevails, without 
exee]>li()n, in ComnuHii])awL Ilergeii, Idat-Ihisli, 
and all our uneontaminr.ted Diileh villages. 

At tlK:se primitive tea-i)arties the iitiiKJst pro- 
priety and dignity of (ieTporlmeiit prevailed. No 
tlirliiig nor co(iuettiiig -no gambling of old ladies, 
nor hoyden chattering and ronij)iiig of young 
one.s — iKjself-s-.ti.sfied stnittiiigs of W'ealthy gentle- 
men wnth tlieir Ijrains in llieir pockds ; nor aiiuis- 
iiig conceits and mo :key divertisenieiits of smart 
v«*ung gentlemen with no brains at all. On Iht' 
contrary, the young ladies seated themselves 
demurely in their nish-bottomeil chairs, and knit 
their own wooden .stockings ; nor ever opened 
their lips, excepting to s;iy nt/i Myuhrer k)X yah 
ya Vn)/(7C' to any (|Uestioii tiiat W’as a.sked tlieiii ; 
behaving in all things likt* decent well educated 
damsels. As l<j the gentlemen, each of them 
tramiuilly smoked his pi])C, and seenu*d lost in 
conteinidalion of the blue and wdiite tiles wnth 
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which the fireplaces were decorated ; wherein 
sundry passLij;vs of vScriptiire were pioiLsly por- 
trayed : Tolnt and liis dog figured to great advan- 
tage ; Hainan swung conspicuously on his gibbet ; 
and Jonah appeared most manfully bouncing out 
of the whale, like Harlequin tlirough a barrel 
of fire. 

The parties broke up without noise and without 
confusion. The}' were carried home by their 
own carriages — that is to say, by the vehicles 
nature had provided them, excepting such of the 
wealthy as could aford to keep a wagon. The 
gentlemen gallantly attended their fair ones to 
their respective abodes, and took leave of them 
with a hearty smack at the door ; which, as it was 
an estaliMshed piece of etiquette, done in perfect 
simplicity and honesty of heart, occasicTned no 
scandal at that time, nor should it at the present 
— if our great-grandfathers approved of the cus- 
tom, it would argue: a great want of rc'verence in 
their descendants to say a word against it. 

SAD HISTORY OF THE WIVES OF THE 
BONAPARTES. 

G UaiijXIK MARIli DK HONTIJO, wife of 
I^otiis Napoleon, Avas born at (Grenada, 
Spain, Hay 5, 1S26, just five years after the death 
of Napoleon I. at vSaint Helena. Thisdate, doubly 
historic for the Napoleonic dynasty by the death 
of the first ICmperor and the birth of the last ban- 
press, has suggested to a I'reiich writer some in- 
teresting reflections U])on the women who have 
become the wives (if the Iloiiapartes. Not one of 
these wives was continuously hajipy, fiir their pass- 
ing iiKiinents <.)f splendor and jo}' were expiated 
l)y cruel reverses. Other Oueens have not been 
spared, but it seems as thougli a sort of fatality 
weighed upon the Ilonapartcs. 

Of the five sons of Charles Bonaparte and he- 
titia Ramolino, Joseph, the eldest, married Julia 
Clar\', daughter of a rich tradesman of Marseilles. 
In May, oSoS, Joseph was made King of vSpain in 
Sjaite of himself, and started unwillingly for his 
kingdom, Avhere he was received by his subjects 
with unequivocal demonstrations of extreme dis- 
like. After coming to grief with the downfall of 
his powerful Iwother, joseqah wandered with his 
wife about the *wo worlds, and finally died at 
Florence, Italy, leaving a widow, old, isolated 
an^l proscribed. 


Josephine’s fate was still more sorrowful, for 
she had the bitter chagrin of seeing during five 
years a foreigner (jccupy her place at the side of 
the man she had so fondly l(3ved. Maria Louisa, 
of Austria, who became Ivinpress after Jose])hine 
had been .sacrificed, sufferi^l cruelly in her pride, 
if not in her tenderness, in falling from the dizzy 
heights where an extraordinary genius had raised 
her, to the narrow prison of a petty and humilia- 
ting principality. 

Lucicn Bonaparte married, in an obscure 
girl named Christine Boyer, by whom he had two 
sons, and, after her death, in 1802, Alexandrine 
Jouberthon, the disan-ced wife of a stockbroker. 
Napoleon was furious, and it was a long while be- 
fore he forgave his lirother for marrying a com- 
moner when he had dreamed of farming royal al- 
liances f)r bis relatives. Alexandrine was beau 
tiful and ambitious, and hoped by her marriage to 
eventually wear a crown. Lueien’s calm and un- 
aspiring nature deprived her of this gratification, 
and she died in oldivion at vSinigaglia, Italy, in 
perceiving in the distance the rays of a 
dawning enqnre in which slie had no place. 

The f )nrlh son, Louis, was married against his 
will to Horleiise Beanharnais, daughter of the 
Ivmpress Josephine by lier first liiisband. pn 
this marriage he ran away to Prusda, and, 'hiuh 
he had escaped the peril a second time by 
the exi)edition to Portugal. Ihit Napol 'ions, 
set his heart upon this match, and Lo s "was 
finally obliged to yield to the despotic will of the 
master. If the union w.as an ill-starred one fn* 
Louis, it also ended badly f)r llortcnsc. Sepa- 
rated from her husband in 1807, she was obliged, 
three years later, at tlic marriage ceremony of Na- 
poleon I. and Maria Louisa, to sustain with the 
lather Queens of her family the mantle of the new 
banpress, who had succeeded her own mothgr in 
Napoleon’s aff*ctions. When the allies entered 
Paris she was banished from France, and died in 
exile at the chateau of Arcnberg. 

Jerome, the younger son, married in ^803 
I?H/abeth Paterson, of Baltimore, and incurred 
Napoleon’s wrath the same as Lucien had done. 
But not having Lucien’s strength of character he 
quickly alKindcmed his young wife, and obeyed 
all the commands of his powerful brother. Miss 
Patterson was beautiful and as ambitious as Alex- 
andrine Jouberthon, and the disappointment at 
seeing her marriage treated as naught by the First 
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Consul, and afterward annulled by the Council of to a <;reat age, she alway s Ixm* llu- secret snlYer 
vStatc, cast a blight over lier whole life. All the in<^ of a victim of dcsju tic power. Calherine of 
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joSKl’lllNIv IN HER VOl'TlI. 

flattfi vatul attv nlions thal she received from the Wurlcmbcrg, wliom . Jer.>me took as his sccotid 
highest nobility in KuroiK; after the Kiiiperor’s wife, was only for ati instant Qtu eii ol Westpha- 
dowiifall never consoled her. Although .she lived lia, a kingdom that Xai)oleon had carved ottt ■ 
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his conquests iti (kTiiiaii)', as a wedding gift for 
his obedient brother. Dethroned in e xiled 

and reduced to comparative indigence, Catherine 
wandered with her husband through Austria, 
Italy and ^Switzerland, dying at Lausanne thirty 
years before her fickle coiii2)ani()n, who soon con- 
soled himself with a niorganalic wife. 

The two living examples of the fatality wliich 
st‘ems to weigh upon the women whose fortunes 
have been linked, either by affection or interest, 
to the Bonapartes, are not less tragical than tlie 
others. First in point of years and position is the 
ex-Empress Eugenie, who, notwithstanding her 
undoubted nobility, was looked upon almost as an 
adventuress when she came to Paris with her 
mother from Madrid, where she had failed to at- 
tract any sjiecial notice. Her beauty alone capti- 
vated Prince Louis Napoleon, who, against all 
the protests of his political advisers, made her his 
consort after coitf) d' riat. For thirteen years 
the life of the Empress was a series of triuin])as. 
It seemed as though the golden dream would never 
end, when, suddeidy, all her hoi>es were swept 
away with the rapidity and remorselessness of a 
thunderbolt. Obliged to (piit her adopted ('ountry 
by the aid of the court dentist, she has since- 
passed her life in keeping up a seiiifdance of roy- 
alty, first at Chiselhurst and now at Farnborough, 
and in wandering from tlu- J’jiglish mists to the 
Mediterranean sun, .always mourning over the loss 
of \ier former greatness and the void made in 
her declining widowhood 1.)y •the death oi her 
only son. 

[f she oeeasionally visits Paris incognita, she 
never has the courage to remain long in a ea]>ilal 
where at every ste]) she meets visimu of her 


former splendor and not a few reminders of her 
terrible downfall. 

The Princess Clotilda has never oceui>ied a 
throne, but her life was .associated with a Bona- 
parte who always hopcil that his turn to rule 
France would eventually come, 'riiere is no rea- 
.son to su])])ose that her existence would have ])een 
happier had the political fortunes of her hu.sband 
raised her to a higher ])osition. Her marriage 
witli Prince Jerome, son of the ex-King of West- 
phalia, was a politic.il bargain, the ])riee <»f which 
was Italian unification by I'rench .inns. Sold )>> 
her father when almost .a child, s.icrificed by her 
country, deceived and offended by a libidinous 
husband, the princess was constantly wonmled 
and disdained at :i frivolous court where her sim- 
ple virtues lornied a striking contrast not only to 
those of her husband l.>ut to those of tlie bnUerllies 
that hovered about the more brilliant but less 
straight-laced ICmjwess iCugeiiie. Obliged by the 
notorious misconduct of Prince Jerome to live 
apart from him, the I’rinccss Clotilda retired to 
the old (diateau of Moncalieri, near Turin, where 
she has resided dor the jiast twenty years. Dur- 
ing this time she saw her husband rareljL but 
when he w is taken ill at Rome she did not hesi- 
tate to go to his bedside and slu'.w an admirable 
devotion t(.> the eii 1. For all this zeal she had 
the stiprcim sorrow of finding that she was in- 
sulted in the priiici ’s testament, and disinherited 
of jiroperty lhal he owed in great ]nirt to the lib- 
erality of her father and her brother. The Prin- 
cess Clotilcla, who was married when she was i6, 
is now ( iJSyi j pS }’eais old, but her sorrows have 
long ago whitened her once Idondc hair and given 
her a prematurely aged look. 
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